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the number of schools with accommodation 
for 60 or more in which the average attendance 
is lees than 60, the average number of scholars 
in atteudonce, and the accommodation in 
those schools, from Returns for year ending 
3l8t August 1886 - . - . 

XIV. Table showing summary of merit grant in 
the Metropolitan Division, yejvr endiug 1885- 

XV. Return moved lor by Mr. MoUoy, 1885 
(Voluntafy SchoolH) - . . . 

** Return for the years 1869 to 1884, showing 
the following particulars for Voluntary 
Schools : — 

1. The average cost per child in average 

attendance. 

2. The average grant per child in average 

attendance. 

3. The average school fees per child in 

average attendance. 

4. The voluntary contributions per child in 
^^ average attendance. 

XVL Return moved for by Mr. Mundella, 1885 
(Voluntary Schools) - - . . 

" Return showing, during the period from 
1870 to 1885, in each year :— 

1. The number of children attending volun- 

tary Schools. 

2. The total amount of expenditure. 

3. The amount of school fees, 

4. The amount of voluntary subscriptions. 

5. The iimouBt of (rovemment Grant. 

6. The amount received from other sources ; 

and 

7. The number of new Schools, established." 
XVTI. Minut-e of the Committee of (Council on 

Education approving of Time Tables 
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XVIII. List of Local Authorities declared in 
default under the Elementary Education 
Acts, 187U, 1879 .... 

XTX^ Li*t of_public inquiries held pursuant to 



Vol, ] 



1004 



Sec. 73, Education Act, 1870 - 



- 1005 



Vol, III. 

XX- Return showing the number of School Boards 

dissolved under Sec. 41 of the Elementary 

Education Act, 1876. Handed in by Mr. 

Patrick Cumin, ( '.B. - - . _ 

XXI. Return showing the nuraber of pupil- 
teachers obtaining 60*. and 40». respectively 
in Board Volantary Schools. HantWid in by 
Mr. Patrick Cumin, O-B. 

XXII. Return showing the inspectorial staff for 
the years 1871-86. Handed in by Mr. Patrick 
Cumin, CB, 
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PiPEHa handed in by the Rev. J. R. Digolk, M.A., 
Chairman of the School Board for London, 

Vol. II. 

I. Table showing the accommodation, the num- 

ber on the roll, and the average attendance, 
Ac. at efficient schools in the school district 
of London - - . - . 1028 

II. Table showing the number of children (in 

various ataudarda) on the roll of the London 
School Board for the week ending 19th 
March 1886 • - . - - 102& 

III. Return showing the ages of the children on 
the roll, by deportments, in each division of 
the School Board for London on the 19th 
March 18S6 ..... mn 



Vol.. II. 

rV. Return Bhowing the accommodatioij in effi- 
cient voluntary aoboole which were in exis- 
tence in December 1874, bnt wTiicb have 
since been closed, and the reasons for closing. 
fMidsommer 1886) . . . • 1031 

V. Eeturn of prosecutions, year ended 3lBt 

December 1886 .... 1032 

VI. Table showing the difference in the mode 
of assessment of the merit grant by various 
inspectors in the London School Board dis* 

trict - - - . - . 1033 

VH. Table showing the variation of the per- 
centage of attendance with the fee of the 

ichool- 1035 

Vin. Return of the School Board for London 
showing the number of pupil teachers and 
ex-papil teachers, at present attending pupil 
teachers' schools, who have previously 
attended secondary schools > . . 1036 

IX. Return showing the results of examination 
of pupil teachers, the reports on whom were 
received during the years 1881, 1884, and 
1886 1036 

X. Tables showing the results of scholarship 

examination in 1885 and 1886 in the case of 
punil teachers instructed at centres • • 1036 

XI. Taoles showing the number of schools in 
poor and bad districts at which the " Ex- 
cellent," "Good," and " Fair " merit grant 

has been earned .... 1037 

Xn. Return showing the oamber of schools 
examined in drawing aa a class subject dur* 
ing the year 1886 - - - - 1088 

XIII. Table showing the specifio subjects in 
which children were examined by Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and the number who 
passed in each subject, during the year 
ended 25th September 1885 - - - 1039 

XIV. Return of ine number of cases of children 
whose fees are being remitted by the Board 
or paid by the guardians on the 25th of 
March 1887 1040 

XV. A draft Bill to enable the School Board for 
London to grant superannuation pensions • 1040 

XVI. Correspondence and report having refer- 
ence to the buildings of a board school in 
Upper Kennington Lane, 1884 • - 1041 

XVII. Regulations of the School Board for 
London as to religions inatrnction - • 1045 

XVllL Report of the School Board for London 
on the examination in Scripture knowledge 
for OTizes offered by Mr. Francis Peek and 
the Religious Tract Society - - - 1051 

XIX. School Board for London. — Instruction in 
cookery : monthly accounts showing the 
amounts received for sale of food for the 
month ended 11th Deceml>er 1886 • - 1056 

XX. Table showing the social condition of can- 

^^ didates for scholarships - - - 1057 

XXI. Return showing the rating of board and 
yolimtaiy schools in the school diatrrcr of 
London ..... 1068 

XXII. Return of aU children above seven ^'ears 
of age admitted to schools under the School 
Board for London opened during the year 
ended September 30th, 1886 - - - 1090 
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VI. Extracts from reports of H.M- Inspectors 
with reference to school gardens. Handed 
in by Mr. Wilkinson . . - - 

VII. Draft of proposed Bill to make further pro- 
vision for elementary education in day and 
evening schools. Put in by Dr. Crosskey - 

VIII. Extracts from Minutes of the School 
Board for London with reference to cases 
for prosecution. Handed in by Mr. Buxton 

IX. Time table for central classes for pupil- 
teachers. Furnished by Rev. B. F. M. Mac- 
Carthy ..... 

X. Scheme of the Bradford School Board for 

religious observances and instruction. Put 
in by Mr. Hanson .... 

XI. Notice of the Bradford School Board with 
reference to scholarships in the Higher 
Board Schools for the children of poor 
parents. Handed in by Mr. Hanson 

XII. Scheme of salaries of the Bristol School 
Board. Put in by Mr. Wright 

XIII. Statement of M. J. Barrington Ward, Esq., 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, 
in reply to the evidence of Mr. David Clark 

XIV. Statement of B. M. Fowler, Esq. , one of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, in reply 
to the evidence of the Ven. Archdeacon Sir 
Lovelace Stamer, Bart. ... 

XV. Statement of Mr. S. Baxendale, Eastbrook 
School, Bradford, in reply to the evidence 
of T. G. Roopor, Esq., one of Her Miyeity's 
Inspectors of Schools. 
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Patsrs handed in by Witnesses to supplement 
their Evidence. 

L Statement showing approximately the number 
of parishes in England and Wales which 
have populations not exceeding 500, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1881. P'umished by the 
Local Government Board . . . 

II. Specimen Infants Time Table. Furnished by 
Mr. Sharpe - - . - . 

m. Specimen Time Table Summaries. Furnished 
by the Rev. D. J. Stewart - 

rV. Analysis of time table of the Fleet Road 
Board School. Furnished by Mr. W. B. 
Adams ..... 

V. Time table for boys in the Central Board 
Sohool, Manchester. Famished by Mr. 
SootBon . . , , . 
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Returns, Tablks, Ac, handed in by Witnesses, 

YOL. III. 

XVI. Table showing the number of oasos of chil- 
dren whose fees were under remission by the 
School Board for London on the 18th March 
1887, togotlipr with the periods For which the 
fees were rem^itted . . - - 

XVII. Return as to Church School-i in tho bo- 
rough of Bradford for the year ending 16th 
May 1887. Handed in by Mr. Leigh 

XVIII. List of members of the Stockport School 
Board, showing their occupations, for i.he 
years 1876-9. Handed in by Mr. Leigh 

XIX. List of members of the Stockport Borough 
School Attendance Committee, showing their 
occupations, 1887. Handed in by Mr. Leigh 

XX. Return of the Stockport Borough School 
Attendance Committee, showing the average 
attendance for the year 1886-7. Handed in 
by Mr. Leigh . - . - - 

XXL Official statement of the course of each 
school under the Birminjfhara School Board. 
Handed in by the Rev. B. Burgea 

XXn. Comparative Return showing to what ex- 
tent specific subjects are taught in Board 
and Denominational Schools, Huddersfleld, 
Handed in by the Rev. Dr. Bruce 

XXIII. Comparison between Board Schools with 
other schools in Hudderafield with regard to 
the merit grant and grant per head. Handed 
in by Rev. Dr. Bruce . . - - 

XXIV. Return of the Hudderafield and District 
Pnpil -Teachers* Examination Association. 
Handed in by Rev. Dr. Bruce 

XXV. Return showing the number of children 
sent to Industrial Schools ftom Hudderafield. 
Handed in by Rev. Dr. Bruce 

XXVI. Table showing comparison between the 
accommodation in Denominational and Board 
Schools in Hnddersfield. Handed in by Rev. 
Dr. Bruce - . - . - 

XXVn. List of schools in Bradford transferred 

to the Board with dates of trimsfer. Handed 

in by the Rev. Dr. Aston 
XXVtLL Table showing the rating of voluntary 

schools and of Board schools in Bradford. 

Handed in by the Rev. Dr. Aston 

XXIX. Return showing the number in each 
standard in the Bradford Higher Board 
Schools. Handed in by the Rev. Dr. Aston 

XXX. Return showing the average attendance 
in evening schools in England and Wales for 
the year ending August 1878. Handed in by 

the Rev. Dr. Paton « - - -708 
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VUl 



VoImUL 

. Si 

XXXI . Sttttement showing the arrangements for^ 
the education of pauper children at various 
periods from the 2dth March 1883 to Ist 
karohl887. Handed in bj Mr. W. Holgate 709 

XXXn. Statistical statement illustrating cer- 
Uun facts mentioned in the eyidence of Mr. 
W. Martin, H.M. sub-Inspector - - 709 

TYxiii . Three time tables for evening schools 
showing how recreative and practical classes 
can be inwoven with Code otasses. Handed 
in by the Bev. Dr. Paton - - -711 

XXXIV. Table ^ving an estimate of expendi- 
ture and of mcome in a recreative evening 
school. Handed in by the Kev. Dr. Paton - 713 

XXXV. Table showing actual receipts and ex- 
penditure in a recreative evening school at 
Gateshead. Handed in by the Bev. Dr. 
Paton 713 

XXXVI. Table showing the number of migra- 
tions, scheduling 1887. School Board of 
London, East Lambeth Division - - 716 

XXXVII. Education (Scotland) Act, 1878, sec- 
tions 5 and 6. Handed in b^ Mrs. Henry 
Pawcett - - - - - 716 

XXXVm. Summary of the law, Elementary 
Education Acts, 1876 and 1880, as to the 
employment of children within the London 
School Board district. Handed in by Mr. 
Mitchell 716 

XXXIX. Extract from the Law of State of New 
York, 1876, as to the employment of chil- 
dren. Handed in by Mr. Mitchell - - 717 

XJj. Memorandum upon the education of the 
working classes in Paris. Handed in by 
Mr. Gunynghame - - - - 717 



Voi^ UI. 

XLI. Copy of a set of rules drawn up hj the 
Taunton School Attendance Oommittee. 
Handed in by Mr. A. P. Graves - - 733 

XLn. Specimen examination papers for candi- 
dates for the Irish inspectorate. Handed in 
by Sir Patrick Keenan, K.O.M.G. - - 734 

XLIII. A paper showing some comparative 
statistics of illiteracy in England, 1870 and 
1887. Collected by the Bev. J. H. Bigg, 
D.D. --.... 736 

XLTV. Table showing the population in each 
county, the population under School Boards 
the number of scholars on the registers, and 
in average attendance in the year 1885 • 740 

XLV. Table showing, for eadi connty, changes 
in per-centage of population on the reeisters 
and in average attendance between 18^ and 
1885 741 

XLVI. Table showing the number of School 
Boards in each county, in parishes with a 
population of 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500, 
respectively ----- 742 

XLVII and XLVIII. Tables showing names of 
parishes in each county with a/population 
under 200 and 300 respectively, and the rate 
levied in each in 1885 - - - 743 

XLIX. Beturn showing the number of School 
Boards in parishes with populations under 
400 or 500 respectively, in which the rates 
in 1885 were above 6<2. - - - 744 

L. Beturn showing the names of School Boards 
in parishes with populations ranging from 
300 to 500, for which a rate of more than 1», 
in the pound was levied in 1885 - - 744 

LI. Beturn showing the per-centage of popu- 
lation between certain ages according to the 
census of 1861-71 and IWl - - - 744 
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\, The existinj? law, — how it grew up : 

A. The law previous to 1870. 

(«) The grants from Government, from 1832 to 

1858. 

(b) The recommendations of the Dake of New- 
castle's Commission of 1^58. 

Ic) The Codes, 1862-1870, folio winjyr the Repirt 
(1861) of that Commission. 

B. The Acts from 1870 to 1880. 

(a) Principal provisions of the Act of 1870. 

(b) Principal pronsiuns of the Ant of IM7-1 

(c) Principal provisions of the Act of 1876. 

(d) Principal pwjvisions of the Act of 1880. 

C. The Codes and Instructions after 1870. 
(a) The Code, 1871. adapting former Codes (o the 

Act of 1870. 
(6) The Codes, 1872 to 1881. 

(c) The Code, 1882. 

(d) Subsequent Codes. 

(e) Instruotiona to Inspectors. 

2. The existinf^ state of facis.^-as to 

(a) Buildings: 

(b) Number of scholars : 

(e) Income and expenditure : 

(d) Staff and salaries : 

(«) Comparison of voluntary and board school: 

(/) Ment grants : 

(^) Small schools : 

(A) Training colleges : 

(*J Average dnralion of school life. 

3. 'ITie working of the law : 

^rhe provision made — 

(a) For the supply of schools : 
(i) Sufficiency : 

(o) How far is it attained P 

{$) On what basis is it calculated P 

(7) To what extent should proA-ision be made 
for children — 

Between 3 and 5, 
Between 11 and 13 : 

(8) To what extent should " babies' rooms " be 
supplied P 

(ii) Suitability ; 

(a) By whom, in practice, is it determined p 
',3) On what principles P 

>) What account should be taken of relii^ous 
differences P 
^6) For the management of schools : 
(c) For inspection : 

(i) Is familiarity with school-work management 
suffidently considered in the appointment nf 
Inspectors P 
(ii) How far should they be drawn from the ranks 

of elementary teachers P 
(iii) Is an uniform standard of examination fairly 

arrived at by Inspectors P 
(iv) Welsh schools. 
{d} For supply of teachers : 
(i) Certificated teachers : 

(a) Is the supply sufficient P 
(JB) In what way should it be kept up ? 
{i\) Pupil-teachers : 

(a) Is the supply adequate for— 
Immediate service : 

Recruiting the ranks of certificated 

teachers ? 

O) Bv shortening the penod of their appren. 

ticeship, might their ranks be recruited 

from young persons who have passed the 

Senior Local University Examinations ? 

(7) Is the teaching received by pupil-teachers 

satisfactory P 
(I) Ii the system of instruction at centres an 

improvement upon the old plan P 
(r) Is the instruction im})arted by pupil- 
tew hers sfttiafactory P 
(0 Is sufficient care taken to suoerviae the 
llrealth of the pupil-teachers and eliminate 
ino^f \vh<* ure physically tinfit 'f 



(iii) School staff : 

(a) On what scale should it be calculated P 
(fi) Should the principal teacher be reckoned 
in calculating the staff of large schools P 
(iv) Is it desirable that a general system of super- 
annuation pensions should be established ; and 
if eo, on what principle P 
(e) 'lYaining colleges : 
(i) TTieir efficiency : 
(ii) Their cost : 

• iii) Day training colleges (as in Scotland). 
( f} For regular attendance of children : 
(i) Compulsion: 

(a) How is it carried out by- 
School boards P 

School attendance committees P 
{$\ To what extent has it increased — 
The numbers on the roUP 
Regularity of attendance P 
(7) How ^r is the 22 weeks system as qualifi- 
cation for examination an improvement on 
the 250 attendances in inducing the teachers 
to interest themselves in regularity of atten- 
dance ? 
(S) What residuum of school population is left 

untouched P 
{*) Would day industrial schools (as recom- 
mended by Royal Comniisaion) be the beat 
way of meeting the difficulty in such ca^es P 
(0 Lalntur certificates P 
iii) Obstacles to school attendance: 
How far are they due to — 

(«) }>overt^ or neglect on the part of parents P 
(&} capricious migration from school to 

school P 
(7) laxity of school authorities P 
(') working of Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1879, as affecting the collection of the fines 
imposed on the parent P 
(«) attitude of magistrates P 
(iii) Should half-time standards be abolished ? 

The working of the half-time system, 
(iv) Should the 5th Standard be universally made 
the standard for total exen^ption P 

. The efficiency of our present machinery both central and 
local : 

A. For average children : 

1 . Religious and moral training : 
(0) What was the former, and what is the present 
practice as regards moral training and mculca- 
tion of morality ? 

Is there any tendency in the present system, 
as compared with the system in use before 18/0, 
to lower the importance of religion and morality 
in estimation of managers, teachers, and chil- 
dren? 
(4) Former and nresent practice as to religious 
observances ana religious teaching — 
in (1) voluntarv schools : 

(2) board schools : 
(i) Time given to prayer and singing of 

hymns, 
(ii) To reading of Bible, with or without 

comment, 
(iii) To other religious instruction, 
(iv) Is it at the beginning or end of school 
day P or at the beginning or end of a 
meeting for different standards P 
(v) How far is religious knowledge tested by 

examination P 
(vi) Are registers marked before or after reli- 

j|ious t>eaching and observances P 
(vii) Is religious teaching suspended or 
abridged for some time before the day of 
Government inspection P 
\viii) How many children withdrawn from 

itP 
(ix) Are time-tables generally adhered to on 
this sulijet-t P 
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(x) Is conscience clause effectiTe P any com- 
plnint.s from school authorities as to in< 
frin^ement ? or from parents P 
{xi) List of purely secular schoob, with num- 
ber of children. Returns as to religious 
teaching and observances, 
(xii) Are religious teacliin^ and religious ob- 
servances neglected in schools on account 
of the pressure of secular teaching, ren- 
dered necessary to secure State aid under 
the jirovisions of the Code ? 

Effect of present system on religious and 

monil teaching of children. 
What is general wish of teachers and 

parents P 
Inexpediency of allowing religious teach- 
ing to be given by unbelievers. 
I low far does present system tuni out 
the children well-principled and con- 
scientious P 
(c) The law as t<i religious teaching in English- 
speaking Colonies, and in America, and effect. 
II. Secukr instruction : 

(a) The subjects of instruction ; 
(i) The three primorv subjects : 

Does reading receive sufiicient attention ? 

Linear drawing P 
(ii) The standards : 

(a) Arc the present standards right in them- 
selves P 

ifi) Are the present standards too exacting P 

(>) Are any atandords necessary P 
(iii) I'he class subjects and the special subjects : 

(a) Are they suitable ? Are they in right 
relation to one another and to the pri 
mary P Are they reaaonably to be called 
elementary P 

{$) What substitutes for them are desirable 
in special ca«es P 

(7) How far is the bUinguaJ difficulty met in 
Wales ? 

(8) The Welsh language. 

(f) How far are the class subjects within the 
reach of small schools P 

(0 Should not the school authorities be 
allowed to determine for themselves in 
which and how many of the class subjects 
they would present children for examina- 
tion P 

{v) Should the special subjects be deferred 
till Standard V. is passed P 

{6} Should not some \t hich are special in the 
Code be class subjects in speciai localities P 
(iv) Elementary science : 

To what extent can it be taught in elemen- 
tary schools P 
(v) Technical instruction : 

** As grants are made in girls' schools for 
neeulework, why not for mechanical draw- 
ing and handicraft in boys' schools." (See 
Report of Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation, Vol L, p. 624.) 
(vi) Effect of present grant for cookery : 

Is further enlargement desirable P 

(b) The quantity of the knowledge demanded : 
(i) Is it such as to cause over-pressure t Defi- 
nition of over-pressure. 

(ii) Does over-pressure still exist to any ex- 
tent? 

Jf so, what does it arise from, in the case 
of— 

^a) teachers? 
(/3) pupil-teachers? 
(7) scholars P 
(iii) How is it to be remedied P 
(iv) Is the amount of knowledge rerjuired more 
than average children can master tnorougbly P 
(v) Is due effect given by inspectors to tne 
Je\. claims for exemption from examination 
allowed by the Code P 
(vi) Is the amount required under any one 
head too much ? or too little ? 

(c) The organisation of the school : 

(i) Does the Code interfere with the freedom of 
the organisation P and, if so, how, and to 
what extent P 

(ii) Is it desirable, imd, if so, under what cir- 
cumstances, to grade the schools in large 
places P and to have promotions from one to 
another f 
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(iii) In lai^ centres of population, ought en- 
couragement to be given to the establishment 
of "kigker elementary schools, and, if bo, on 
what basts P 
id) The effect of— 
(t) merit grants ; 

(ii) should a hirger amount of the Parliamen-, 
tanr grant be made to depend on atten dance,' 
and less on indivitJual examination p < 

(e) The effect oi paying for education according 
to results tested by annual examinations — 
(i) on teachers : 
(ii) on scholars : 

(iii) on schools aided on fixed standards 
under every variety of circumstances and 
requirements ; 
(iv) on inspection : 
(v) on the quality of the education. 
(/) Total educational result- 
How fur does the present system tend to turn 
out the children — 
(i) Well-principled and conscientious P 
(ii^ Generally intelligent P 
(iii) Capable of earning their living P 
B. For exceptional children : 
(u) The dffeot of the system on the dull and in any 
way deficient : 

(i) Is there any tendency to neglect the dull 

for the clever P 
(ii) Is any special provision for such chDdren 
possible p or desirable ? 
( b) The effect on the clever and gifled : 

(i) Is there any tendency to neglect the clever 

for the dull P 
(ii) Could exhibitions be provided for enabling 
the clever to proceed to more advani^ 
schools P 

5. Board schools : 

(i) Comparison between board schools and other 
elementary schools in reference to — 
(o) Buildings and playgrounds : 
{0) Apparatus and general equipment : 

(7) Atlendauice : 

(8) Stall': 
(') Results : General : In selected districts. 

(ii) Are there any, and, if anv, what, characteristic dif- 
feiences between the working and results of board 
schools and of other inspected elementary schools, 
arising out of the difi'erent conditions under which the ^ 
two classes of schools respectively are managed and fl 
maintained P W 

(iii) Are there educational and other reasons in favour 
of^ I 

(a) 1 he universal establishment of school boards ? M 
{0) The transfer to school boards of the adminio- 1 
trative power and financial responsibilities of 
denominational managers, leaving to tlenonoina- 
tional managers the provision of religioua instnic- M 
tion in all dcruirninationat schools p fl 

(7) The limitation of the education given by the 
boards in board schools to secular subjects, and 
the opening of the schools beibre and after the 
hours of secular teaching to the clergy and other 
representatives of the churches for purposes of 
religious instruction P 

(>. Special schools and their difiicuHies : 
(a) Rural schools : 
{0) Half-time schools 
(7) Welsh schools : 
(3) Workhouse schools. 




other 



ordinary elementaty schools to 

the present system prepare for. or 



7. Relations of 
schools — 
(a) How far does 
encroach upon — 

(i) Technical education P 
(ii) Arhanced general education P 
{h) Evening schools: 

(i) Should different standards of proficiency be re- 
cognised for town and country P 
(ii) To what extent should the curriculum of work 
be a repetition, or extension, of that done in the 
ejementary school P 
(iii) Is the number of nights excessive that a school 

must be open to obtain a grant P 
(iv) Ought s.ome attendance at evening school up 
to 14 years of age to be made obligatory on those 
who have left the day ficho<4 P 
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XI 



8. The burden of the cost : 

(a) On the central Government : 

(i) Is the system of protecting the national purse by 
inspection, &c. sufficient P 

(ii) Might it be made less stringent, and la^er au- 
thority given to local bodies, e.g., the proposed 
county boards P 

Ciii) Ought the 17«. 6d. limit to be removed P (Act of 
1876, sect. 19 (1)). 
(A) On the rates: 

Q) Would it be possible to throw more on the rates P 
or less P 

(ii) To what extent would the proper division of cost 
to be borne by the State and by rates depend on 
the amount of control exercised by a local autho- 
rity (say the county board), and on the resources 
for taxation (personal properiky, license duties) con- 
ferred on the latter P 
(c) On voluntary subscribers : 

(i) Could their burden be put directly or indirectly on 
the rates, without involving control by the general 
body of ratepavers P 

fii) !f putting the burden on the rates involves con- 
trol oy the ratepayers, is this an objection or the 
reverse P 

(iii) What is the financial condition of voluntary 
schools P 

(iv) Are many in struggling circumstances ? 

(v) Is it chiefly the sm^l schools which feel the pres- 
sure P 

(vi) In view of the disadvantages under which small 
schools labour in earning grants, should there be 
an extension of the present grants (provided in the 
Act of 1876, s. 19 (2),) in all cases where the aver- 
age attendance does not exceed 60 P 
{d) On the parents : 

(i) Is the burden on parents unreasonable P 

(ii) Does it damage the efficiency of the schoojl by 
causing irregularity of attendance or the like P 

(iii) Would it be possible to put this burden any- 
where else, without involving further control by 
those who bore it P 

(iv) If the burden be removed from the parents, and 
control by those who become the bearers of that 
burden follows, will this be an advantage to 
education or the reverse P Should parents lutve a 
voice in the selection of the persons having the 
control, and, if so, in what way, and within what 
limits P 

(v) If the fee is to be retained, should the county 
court be made easily available for the recovery of 
fees in arrears P 

(vi) To what extent are the fees of indigent scholars — 
(a) remitted by school boards P 
{fi) paid by guardians P 
(t) left unpaid P 

(vii) What better machinery could be provided for the 
pavment of fees of indigent scholars than that now 
adopted P 

(viii> What has been the efPect on attendance of— 
(a) fees remitted P 
(/9) fees paid by guardians P 



9. School libraries and museums : 

Should grants in aid be made to meet local contribu- 
tions for these objects P 

10. School boards : 

(a) Should the present system of election be main- 
tained P 

(ft) Should members be elected for a longer period than 
three years P 

(c) How could the expense of these elections be cur- 
tailed P 

{d) Do the conditions of transfer of voluntary schools 
need alteration P 

(e) Enlargement or diminution of rating area of school 
boards : 

(/) Should facilities for dissolution of school boards be 
increased P 

{g) Position of managers under school boards : 

Should they be given further legal recognition with 
definite duties and powers P 

Should they be especially elected by the ratepayers 
or continue to be nominated by the board P 

(A) School attendance committee contracting with 
neighbouring district. 

11. Grievances: 

Most of the grievances would come before the Com- 
mission under the foregoing heads j but then would 
be some which must be treated separately, more at 
less. 

(a) The teachers complain — 

fi) that they have nothing to look forward to ; 
neither pensions nor career, nor means of 
laying bv money, 
(ii) that there is no adequate appeal against 
capricious dbmissal ; and also as to the 
present mode of dealing with their appeals. 
(6) Employers complain that the education unfits 
the children for manual labour, and gives them 
a distaste for it. 
(c) Parents complain that they lose the services 
of their children to an unreasonable degree; 
and that the compulsion is too rigid, 
(rf) Managers complain of — 

(i) the difficulty of raising the necessary 

money ; 
(ii) the perpetually increased requirements of 
the Department, both in money and in stan- 
dard of the children's attainment; 
(iii) the rigidity of the system prescribed by 

the Code J 
(iv) the rating of schools ; 
(v) the absence of adequate means of appeal 
against fiiults of inspectic? and impenect 
reports of inspectors ; 
(vi) the capricious removal of teachers. 
Are any of these complaints well founded P and 
remediable ? 

12. Committee of Council on Education : 

Is the present constitution of the Education Depari- 
ment satisfactory P 
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Doctor in Divinity ; Our trusty and well-beloved Robert William Dale, Esquire, Doctor 
of Laws; Our trusty and well-beloved Robert Gregory, Clerk, Master of Arts, Canou J 
of Our Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, in the city of London; Our trusty and well- 1 
beloved Benjamin Frederick Smith, Clerk, Master of Arts, Honorary Canon of Our 
Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Canterbury; Our trusty and well-beloved ■ 
Thomas Daniel Cox Morse, Clerk ; Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Henry ^ 
Alderson, Esquire, Second Charity Commissioner for England and Wales ; Our trusty 
and well-beloved John Gilbert Talbot, Esquire, Master of Arts, and Honorary Doctor 
of Civil Law of the University of Oxford ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sydney Charles 
Buxton, Esquire ; Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Edmund Heller, Esquire ; Our 
trusty and well-beloved Bernard Charles MoUoy, Esquire ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
Samuel Rathbone, Esquire; Our trusty and well-beloved Henry Richard, Esquire; 
and Our trusty and well-beloved George Shipton, Esquire, Greeting I 
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Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue 
to inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, England and Wales : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your knowledge and ■ 
ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents authorize and appoint 
you the said Sir Richard Assheton Cross; Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop; 
Dudley Francis Stuart, Earl of Harrowby; Frederick, Earl Beauchamp; Frederick, 
Bishop of London ; Charles Bowyer, Baron Norton ; Anthony John Mundella ; Sir 
Francis Richard Sandford; Sir John Lubbock; Sir Bemhard Samuelson; James 
Harrison Rigg ; Robert William Dale ; Robert Gregory ; Benjamin Frederick Smith ; 
Thomas Daniel Cox Morse ; Charles Henry Alderson ; John Gilbert Talbot ; Sydney 
Charles Buxton ; Thomas Edmund Heller ; Bernard Charles Molloy ; Samuel Rathbone; 
Henry Richard; and George Shipton, to be Our Commissioners for the purpose 
aforesaid. 
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And for the better effecting the purpose of this Our Commission, "We do, by these 
presents, give and grant unto you, or any six or more of you, full power to call before 
you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
Biibject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, have access to, and examine all 
Buch books, documents, registers, and records as may afford you the fullest information 
on the subject ; and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways 
and means whatsoever. 

And "We do further, by these presents, authorize and empower you, or any six or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places in Our United Eangdom 
as you may deem expedient for the more effectual carrying out of the purpose 
aforesaid. 

And "We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission shall 
continue in full force and virtue, and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any six 
or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time to 
time by adjournment. 

And "We do further ordain that you, or any six or more of you, have liberty to 
report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to time if you shall 
judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is, that you do, with as little delay as possible, 
report to Us, under your hands and seals, or under the hands and seals of any six 
or more of you, your opinion upon the several matters herein submitted for your 
consideration. 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the fifteenth day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six, in the forty-nintb year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's conmiand, 

BiCHD. ASSHETON CbOSS. 
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SECOND CO M M I S S 1 1\. 



Victoria, E. 

Victoria, by the Grace of Qt>d of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen, Defender of the Faith : — 

To Our right trusty and well- beloved Councillor Sir Richard Assheton Gross, Knight 
Gh^nd Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
the Most Reverend Cardinal Archbishop, Henry Edward Manning, Doctor in Divinity ; 
Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Dudley Francis Stuart, 
Earl of Harrowby ; Our right trusty and right well- beloved Cousin and Councillor 
Frederick, Earl Beauchamp; the Right Reverend Father in God, Our right trusty 
and well-beloved Councillor Frederick, Bishop of London ; Our right trusty and Tvell- 
beloved Councillor Charles Bowyer, Baron Norton, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George ; Our right trusty and well- 
beloved Councillor Sir Francis Richard Sandford, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Under Secretary to Our Secretary for Scotland ; Our 
trusty and well-beloved Edward Lyulph Stanley, Esquire, conmionly called the 
Honourable Edward Lyulph Stanley ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir John Lubbock, 
Baronet ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Bemhard Samuelson, Baronet ; Our trusty 
and well- beloved James Harrison Rigg, Doctor in Divinity ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
Robert William Dale, Doctor of Laws ; Our trusty and well-beloved Robert Gregory, 
Clerk, Master of Arts, Canon of Our Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, in the city of 
London ; Our trusty and well-beloved Benjamin Frederick Smith, Clerk, Master of 
Arts, Honorary Canon of Our Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Canterbury ; 
Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Daniel Cox Morse, Clerk ; Our trusty and well- 
beloved Charles Henry Alderson, Esq., Second Charity Commissioner for England and 
Wales ; Our trusty and well-beloved John Gilbert Talbot, Esq., Master of Arts and 
Honorary Doctor of Civil Law of the University of Oxford ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
Sydney Charles Buxton, Esq. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Edmund Heller, Esq. ; 
Our trusty and well-belovfed Bernard Charles Molloy , Esq. ; Our trusty and well-beloved 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. ; Our trusty and well-beloved Henry Richard, Esq. ; and Our 
trusty and well-beloved George Shipton, Esq., Greeting ! 

Whereas We did, by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, bearing date the 
fifteenth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, authorize and 
appoint certain noblemen and gentlemen therein named, or any six or more of them, to 
be Our Commissioners to inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, 
England and Wales : 

Now know ye, that We have revoked and determined, and do by these presents 
revoke and determine, the said Warrant, and every matter and thing therein contained : 

And whereas We have deemed it expedient that a new Commission should issue for 
the purpose specified in such Warrant of the fifteenth day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six. 

Further know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your ability and 
discretion, have appointed, and do by these presents nominate, constitute, and appoint 
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THIRD COMMISSION. 



Victoria, E. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aod Ireland 
Queen, Defender of the Faith : — To Otslt right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousm 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the Garter, Greeting! 

Whereas We did by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, bearing date the tentii 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, appoint Our right tmstj 
and well-beloved Councillor Sir Richard Assheton Cross, Knight Grand Cross d 
Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, together with the several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen therein mentioned, or any six or more of them, to be Our Commissioners 
to inquire into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, England and Wales: 

And Whereas one of Our Commissioners so appointed, namely. Our trusty and 
well-beloved Bernard Charles MoUoy, Esquire, has humbly tendered unto Us litt 
resignation of his appointment as one of Our said Commissioners : 

* 
Now know ye, that We, reposing great confidence in you, do by these presenti 
appoint you, the said Henry, Duke of Norfolk, to be one of Our Commissioners for 
the purpose aforesaid in the room of the said Bernard Charles MoUoy, resigned, in 
addition to and together with the other Commissioners whom We have already 
appointed. 

Given at Our Court [at Saint James's, the fifteenth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, m the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's command, 

Hen&t Matthews. 



ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ELEMENTAEY EDUCATION ACTS, 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 



FINAL REPORT, 



INTRODIJCTION. 



to the quken's most excellent maje^stv. 

'it please yoltu majesty. 

We the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the working of the Elementary 
Education Acts, England and Wales, humbly lay before Your Majesty the following 
Report. 

On the 15th January 1886 we received Your Majesty's Commission, and on 20th 

January 1886 we held our first meeting. Since that date we have sat on 146 days, 95 
of which have been devoted to hearing the oral evidence of 151 witnesses, and 51 to the 
consideration of the Report. 

Shortly after the commencement of our sittings, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
finding thai the official duties he had at that time to perform would not admit 
of his remaining upon the Commission, resigned his seat; as his substitute, Your 
Majesty appointed the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley on 10th March 1886. At a later period 
Mr, Bernard C. Molloy. for reasons whoUy unconnected with this Inquiry, withdrew 
from the Commission. His place was filled by the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
appointed a Commissioner on the 15th of June 1887. 

At an early stage of our proceedings an exhaustive syllabus was prepared for 
our guidance, which included almost every branch of the subject into which we were 
to inquire, and has helped ns materially to deal separately and in detail with many 
important matters. 

The existing law and the existing state of facts being the first points to which 
we directed our attention, it was thought desirable to obtain from Your Majesty's 
Education Department a number of documents and returns which, in addition to the 
oral testimony ive have received, have enabled us to place before Your Majesty a 
short account of the state of Elementary Education in England and Wales before 
and since the passing of those Acts. 

Whilst we were receiving oral anU documentaiy evidence certain of our number 
consented to serve on a sub-committee tn superintend the statistical part of our Inquiry. 
The Sub-{3ommittee was appointed on 14th April 1886, and consisted of the following 
members : — The Earl of Harrowby (Chairman), (Jardiual Manning, Sir Francis Sandford, 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Dr. Rigg, Canon Giegory, Dr. Morse, and Mr. Heller. 

After considering the numerous appliciftions received from persons dt^siring to ^ive 
evidence before us, we determined to summon representatives of all ]mblic bodies 
who were in any way concerned with the administration and working of the 
Elementary Education Acts, and of all classes of persons whom these Acts most 
immediately affect, in addition to such other witnesses as, either from their special 
knowledge or from their experience, we thought likely to furnish valuable information. 
So far as was possible throughout a long and protracted inquiry, we endeavoured to 
group together the representatives of each class of witnesses ; and without absolutely 
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outgrown the means or the powers ot the original promoiers 
diiJ the Stale step in to gather up their work and to place it on the basis of a national 
institution. 

Thus, nt the beginninp^ of the present centiirv, an impulse was given to popular educa- 
tion by the formation of two great edueaiional 8ucietie.s — the British and Foreign School 
Society in 1808, and the National Society in 1811, both supported entirely by 
voluntar}' contributions, the work of furthering elementary education in connexion 
with the Church of Englaud having been undertaken previously to 1811 by a Sub- 
C'oinmittee of the Society for Promoting Christinn Knowledge. Public attention began 
henceforth to be more and more directed to the subject, I?i 1816 a Committee 
of ihe House of Commons, of which Mr. Brougham was Chairman, reported that "they 
** had found reason to conclude that a very large number of poor children were 
** wholly without the means of instruction." It was in one of the reports of this Com- 
mittee for the first time publicly asserted that the education of the people was a matter 
in which the State had a vital concern. 

Down to 1883, the new schoob for the people which had been springing up 
throughout the country were established and supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions and school fees. In that year, being the year after the passing of the Reform Act, 
the Government undertook for the first time a share in the work, and made a grant 
towards it of 20,000/., which was continued yearly down to 1839. This grant was 
applied by the Lords of the Treasury to the erection of school-houses. It was distri- 
buted on the recommendation of the two great educational societies, find given in aid of 
the voluntary contributions of the locality. The conditions are fully set forth in the 
Treasury Minute of 30th August 1833.* 

In 1835 the subject of national education was brought by Lord Brougham before 



the House of Lords, and the defects of the existing {»ro vision having been already 
shown before various Commissions of Inquiry, the Goveniraent resolved to intervene 
directly in the matter. In 1S39 the annual grant was increased from 20,O0OZ. to 30,000/., 



n 



and on the 10th April 1839 an Order in Council was issued appointing a Committee of 
Council to " 8U|Serintend the application of auy sums voted by Parliament for the 
** purpose of promoting public education." In his letter to Lord Lansdowne, thenj 
Lord President of the Council, announcing Her Majesty's intention to form ' 
such a Committee, Lord John Russell stated that " while of late years the zeal for 
**' popular education had incffased, yet much remained to be done." Among the 
chief existing defects were reckoned the insufficient number of qualified school- 
masters, the imperfect methods of teaching, the absence of any sufficient inspection 
and examination of schools, and the want of a model school. Lord John Russell further | 
stated that among the first objects to which any grant might be applied would be the! 
establishment of a Normal School for the training of Elementaiy Schoolmasters.] 
These proposals of the Government were very fully and severely criticised in the House of I 
Commons, and were carried only by a majority of two votes in an important division. 



• Copy of Treasury Minute^ dated 30/A August 1833. 

My LordM read the Act of the last S^saioo, by which a suin of 20,000/. is granted to His MajeMty to be iaMue<| 

in aid of privuto HMl>8cription8 for the erection of t^chools for the education of the children of the poorer claases 
in Great Briiuin. 

The Chancellor oj' ihe Excbeijuer, feeling it al»solute!y nweswary that certain tixeti rides should be laid down 
l»y the Treasury tor their guidance in this lujitter, »-o aw to render this sum most generally useful for the 
|Rirpose8 conlemiplateJ hy the Ejrnnt. snbmits the followiajf arniugements for the coDHideration of the Board : 

l8t. That no jiortion ol' this j^iim be a|iplied to any purpose wlnitever, except for the erection of new scbool- 
bod.ses, and that in thedetinilion of a school house, the residence fcr nmstersor attendantj^ he not includwl : 

2nd. Thn* no application be fnlertnined, iinlefs a sum be raided by private contribution, equal at the least to 
one-half of the total estimated expenditure: 

3rtl. Thai the amount of private subscripliou lie received, expended, and accounted for, before any Issue of 
public money for anch achool be directed : 

4tb. That no application he eomplJed with, u^lle^^ u|)0«i the cout^itkrdtioii of such a Keport, either from the 
National School Soeinty. or the Uriti-ili and Foreii:n Sebool Snciery, at* shall Miiiji^fy ibis Board ihui the 
ca«e is one deserving of attention, and there is n reaisonable expectation that the hcIjooI may be permanently 
Bup|>orted : 

Slh. That the appliiranls wbo.se cajiCtt are favourably entertained be rcqiiiret! to bind themselves to submit to 
any audit t>f their accounts which this Ijnard may direct, as well as to such periodical reports rewpecting 
the Ktotr of tln'ir sehofils. and the number of sehotars ffli'cntod, n=» mny be c.nlled for; 

lull, Tlutt in cout^idering all aj^plications madf> to the Bitard, a preference be iriven to such applications as 
come from large cities and t^wns^ in which the necessity of ussihtinj^ in the erection of schoob is most 
pr^vjijiinjif. and that due inquiries should also be matle before any such application be acci-ded to, whether 
there uuiy nut he charitable funds, or pubhc and private endowments that might render any further grants 
inexpediont or unnecessary . 

Ib tlueeo sn^ggvatiouB my Lords concur. 




The Committee of Ooimcil on Education met for the first time on the 3rd June 1*aut L 
1839, and made, inter aim, the following report : — Chapter 1. 

*' The Committee are of opinion that the most useful application of any sums voted -,. 
by Parliament would consist in the employment of ihose moneys in the establishment jntrof Com* 
of a Normal School under the directioTi of the State, and not placed under the mitteeof j 
manai^ement of a voluntary society. The Committee, however, experience so much Council, 
difficulty in reconciling conHicting views respecting the provisions which they are 
desirous to mak*» in furtherance of your Majesty's wish that the children and teachers 
instructed in this school should be duly trained in the principles of the Christian 
religion, while the right* of conscience should be respected, that it is not in the power 
uf the Committee to mature a plan for the accomplishment of this design without 
further consideration ; and they therefore postpone taking any steps for this purpose 
imtil greater concurrence of opinion is found to prevail." They decided, however, to 
make no grants to Normal Schools or to any other schools unless the right of inspection 
were secured. 

The histoiy of the unsuccessful atti?mpt to found a Normal School on a basis of Normal 
religious coinprebension is fully given by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, then Secretary of achooL 
the Education Department, in his evidence before the Duke of Newcastle's Commission. 
The first controversies, he says, with respect to elementary education arose in connexion 
with the constitution of this proposed school. It was proposed that the religious instruc- 
tion should b^^ diviiled into general and special. The former was to consist of such general 
truths of Christianity as are common to all Christian communions in England ; the 
latter was to include doctrinal teaching. In the words of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
*' A very great controversy arose as to the constitution of this Normal SchooK which 
** was conceived to be an indication that the Government desired to establish common 
** schools for the country, founded upon a basis of religious equality. The Church of 
'* England in particular entered a. most emphatic protest against a general system 
B *' of education founded upon such a basis. In consequence of these discussions, of 
H ** the inadequacy of the majority in its favour in the Eouse of Commons, and of the 
B ** strong protest proceeding from a large section of the House of Peers, the Grovern- 
B^* ment withdrew the scheme of a Normal School.*** 

V A Minute of the Committee of Council, dated 24th September 1839, lays down the Minutd^ 
■ leading principles on which they intended to act in carrying on their work. The Sc^pt .24tlj, 
following are specially deserving of notice : — (1) The right of inspection was required in ^^^^ 
all cases; (2) Applications for grants were to be made through the inspectors, or 
though the National or the British and Foreign School Society ; and, as a general rule, 
if the school were not in connexion with one of these societies, the Committee would not 
entertain the case. In the Instructions to Inspectors, issued in August 1840, the 
following important declarations are made ; — *' In superintending the application 
'' of the Parliamentary grant for public education in Great Britain, their Lord- 
*' ships have in view the encouragement of local efibrts for the improvement 
" and extension of elementary education, whether made by voluntary associations 
•* or by private individuals. The employment of inspectors is intended to advance 
** this object. ... It is of the utmost consequence you should boar in mind 
** that this inspection is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of 
•* affording assistance. . . . Their Lordships are strongly of opinion that no 
*• plan of education ought to be encouraged in which intellectual instruction is 
" not subordinate to the regulation of the thoughts and liabits of the children by 
** the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion. "f By a Minute of the 3rd December Minute of 
ia the same year, grants in aid of the erection of school buildings were rendered Dim?. 3rd, 
accessible to schools not connected with the Established Church of England or with l^^^* 
the British and Foreign School Society, in places where proof was given of a great 
deficiency of education in the locality. 

From the first the schools in union with the two great educational societies were Her M.i- 
placed under a separate body of Inspectors, and each Inspector was appointed with the jesty's Iti- 
concun-ence of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, or of the authorities of that ^{^ctorsof 
Society whose .^chouls he was appointed to visit. It was considered desirable that ^^^^^ ** 

P Inspectors should enjoy the confidence of the religious body with which the schools 
under their inspection were connected, so long as the State took cognizance of 
I the religious as well as the secular instruction, an arrangement which was only 
B terminated by the Education Act of 1870. 



• Duke of Newcastle^ t'ummission, Vol. (i, p. aoi, Q. 2310. 
t Aiiuulee oftUe Committee of Couucil, 1839-40, pp. 22-4. 
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Between 1839 and 1842, no new stepeof importance were taken by the Comraittee 
Council with the exception of some slight increase in the grant, and in the number 
Inspectors- In 1842, an attempt was made by Sir James Graham, then Home Secretin _ 
to add certain educational clauses to the Factories Regulation Bill. This was opposed 
by the Nonconformists, and the scheme was withdrawn in consequence of that 
opposition. Objection was taken to support being given out of the ratc^ 
to schools in which the management was to be largely in the hands of the 
established church, and in which the teacher was required to give special in- 
struction in it« formularies, both in the day school and on Sunday. Tht* 
experience gained by the events of 1839 and 1842 as to the attitude of the varioun 
denominations led the Committee of Council to rely hencefoi'ward for the growth and 
extension of national education chiefly upon the voluntary efforts of individuals, and 
the religious zeal of the country, assisted by contributions from the Government. 
In November 1843, the Committee announced that they were prepared to make gr 
towards the providing or enlarging of houses for school teachers, towards sc , . 
furniture and apparatus, grants in aid of the cost of the erection of Normal Schools, 
and grants larger than elsewhere were made towards the provision of schools in ; 
and populous places.''*' For the next few years the work of the Committee nia.ii., 
consisted in ** steadily encouraging all voluntary effort, in making itself a central 
" influence in order to guide and develop that effort, and in completing its own 
*' method of administration as its experience increased. "J 

Between 1839 and 1847 many attempts were made in various parts of Engl 
and Wales to improve the methods of teaching and the general condition 
elementary schools. Among efforts of this kind were the training institutions 
connexion with the National Society, for masters at Westminster, and for mistres, 
in Smith's Square ; the foundation of Battersea Training College, and subsequen 
of St. Mark's College, of the Cheltenham Church of England Training CoUej , 
of the Chester Diocesan Training College, of Colleges for the training of school- 
mistresses at Whitelands, Salisbury, and Warrington, and of Normal Schools in the 
Dioceses of York, Ripon, and Durham. This period witnessed the enlargement and 
improvement of the British and Foreign School Society's Normal School in the 
Borough Road ; the erection of buildings for Normal Schools connected with the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh and Glasgow; and the establishment of simil 
institutions fcr the Free Church in both these cities ; the introduction of a considerab] 
number of Glasgow-trained Wesleyan schoolmasters to take charge of the day school 
of the Wesleyan body ; the foundation of the Training College at Homerton bj th 
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Congregational Board of Education,f of a Nonconformist training school formistrei 
at Rotherhithe, and of another for Welsh teachers at Brecon, which was afterw 
removed to Swansea. Somewhat later, a training college was established at Walwo 
by the Voluntary School Association. These training colleges were all founded either 
by societies or by individuals. The scheme of the Committee of Coimcil for establishing 
a Normal School on the basis of religious comprehension having failed, Parliament 
soon afterwards began to make grants towai'ds the cost of building training 
colleges of a denominational character. Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth .stated in evidence 
before the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, that the constitution of the Batters 
Training College was one of the fruits of experience, the result of which he defin 
to be a deeper appreciation of the exceeding strength of the religious ])rinciple 
this country, which devoted so large a portion of charity to the school regard 
as a part of the religious social organization and as a nursery for the church 
the congregation. In answer to the question of Mr. Lake, — whether he meant 
the reason for changing from the form of religious comprehension, which he h 
originally suggested, to one of a denominational character, was that he found i 
a denominational character, so to s})eak, was more in accordance with the feeling 
the religious people in England — Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth replied, *' Certainly, "§ 

The year 1846 marked an important epoch in the progress of the work of the 
Committee of Council. In that year. Lord Lansdowne being the Lord Presiden', 
a portion of the annual Parliamentaiy grant in aid of elementary schools wa' 
for the first time applied directly to their maintenance. "The decision then 



• Report of Coraraitiee of Council, 1842-3, pp. ii and iii. 

t Homertoa Training College tlatea from 1845. 

1 See Four Periods of Public Education, page 507- 

5 Rofiorf of Duke of Xcwfa^tle'!* Commission, Vol. VI., page 306. 




arrived at," said Sir J. Kay 8huttleworth, " amounted to tlie abaudonmeut of tLe Part^ 

idea of a common scLool, and to tLe adoption as, in the main, the only practicable chapter 1 
'* mode of procedure, of the denominational system."'^ At the same time the 
Government while determining to co-operate with the advocates of this system, took 
an important atep towards poptdarizing and laicizing the management of these schools 
by the enforcement, as a condition of assistance, of the new management clauses, — 
a determination which led to a protracted controversy. By the Minutes of August 
and December 1S46, grants were to be made in direct augmentation of the salaries 
of elementary teachers, the amount of which was regiUated by their place in the certifi- 
cate examination, ?nd by the salaries they received from their managers; while the 
payment of these grants was made conditional on the annual report of the inspectors 
as to the zeal and success of the teacher. Further allowances were also made to those 
teachers by whom apprentices were being trained. Power was taken to grant pensions 
to facilitate the retirement of superannuated certificated teachers, a system which 
was discontinued in 1862 (when these augmentation grants also ceased), and subse- 
quently revivetl in the year 1875 to meet the cases of those teachers who were attracted 
into the profession by the promises formerly held out. These Minutes also laid the 
foundation of grants in aid of the maintenance of Noimal Schools, and gave a new and 
powerful impulse to the work of establishing training colleges. The Wesleyan 
Training College, Westminster, where for many years both male and female students 
were trained, was opened in 1851, Hammersmith Roman Catholic Training College 
was opened in 1S54, and the Liverpool Training College in 185(3. A very large 
number of Diocesan Training Colleges uf the Church of England were within a few 
years established. 

At this time the system of apprenticing pupil-teachers was now first introduced, the Pnpil-' 
idea having been borrowed from Holland. Its object was at once to reinforce at teacheni. 
moderate cost the teaching staff of the school, and to provide for the future a con- 
tinual supply of suitable candidates for training in Normal Schools. The pupil- 
teachers were apprenticed to the principal teachers, who were to receive special 
allowances for their instruction ; their salary was to be paid by Government during 
the five years of their apprenticeship, while at the end of that time those who could 
successfully pays an entrance examination were to receive, under the title of a Queen's 
scholarship, the right to partake at the public cost of the benefits of training at any 
college willing to receive them. In addition, these Minutes offered certain subsidiary 
grants in aid of the cost of hiring field gardens, of erecting workshops in which 
handicrafts might be taught, and in providing school wash-houses or kitchens for the 
instruction of girls in domestic economy. A year later grants were offered in aid of 
the purchase of suitable school books, maps, and diagrams. Throughout these Minutes 
one principle seems to have been consistently maintained, viz., in distributing public 
money '* to pay for the means of education rather than to attempt any method of 
** payment which should be determined by results.'f 

In a Minute dated June 28th, 1847, the Committee of Council introduced 
certain *' management clauses " for insertion in the trust deeds of Church of England 
schools. These clauses evoked an angry controversy extending over a period of three 
or more yeai'S. From 1833 to 1839 the whole responsibility of determining the 
constitution of Church schools had rested with the founders. In their Minutes for 
1839-4() the Committee had published four specimens of trust deeds (with varying 
clauses) adapted to four different cases. These were at first merely suggested for 
adoption: in 1847, however, one or other of these clauses was required to be 
inserted in the trust deeds of all schools which received building grants. Their chief 
object was to secure for the lay subscribers to schools a due share in their management. 
The points to which exception was taken related mainly to the constitution of the 
Committee of Management, and to the appeal provided in case of disagreement among 
the school managers. At a later perioil,the constitution of Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, and undenominational schools was similarly ])rovided for by model trust deeds, 
and the inseition of one of these management clauses was made a condition obligatoiy 

Pon the receipt of building grants. 
The course ])ur6ued by the Committee of Councd met at first with much o|)po- Manajjc" 
I sition. It was a new thing for the State directly to intervene in the extension of «aent claoMs 
K education. The controversies of this period turned ultimately upon the respective ^PP^^^ed. 
H rights of the State and of the various religious bodies promoting education. The 
H State desired to introduce new machinery of its own for the promotion of the instruc- 

^B • Report of Duke of Newcastle's Commission, Evidenct, Vol. VT., pt^e 307. 
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tioD of the people, whereas certaiii religious denominations maintained their exclusive 
right to be recognised as instruments for this purpose. Education, it was said, was beyond 
the sphere of Government. Its claim to freedom from all interference on the part of 
the State was at this period strongly and extensively asserted. For several years after 
184(5, efforts of various kinds were made to dispense with assistance which involved the 
interference of the State. A large section of Nonconformists contended, as earnestly 
as the Church of Englanrl and the Roman (Catholic Church, for the principle that 
education must be kept strictly under volunfcaiy direction, and be free from State 
control. Some Non-conformists, as well as Churchmen, who resisted the control of the 
State, also declined its aid, and attempted to can-y on their respective schools entirely 
on the voluntary system. 

The total amount granted by Government in aid of the building of schools between 
1833 and 184'3, Wds 955,365/. The average grants extending over the whole of the 
period were about 120/>. for each school. The number of school buildings erected in 
this period with aid from the Parliamentary grant was about 3,2(X), and it is 
estimated that probably 1,300 more were built without such aid. 

In 1846 the number of scholars in schools in connexion with the National Society 
was estimated at 911,834.* At the same period in schools connected with the British 
and Foreign School Society, there were probably upwards of 200, (XX) scholars. In 
the foUowmg year the Roman Catholic Church was admitted for the first time 
into co-operation with the Committee of Council, and the ** Catholic Poor School 
Committee '' was then established to represent the Roman Catholics of Great Britain.^H 
In 1850, the Wesleyan body had 397 schools and 38,623 scholars, ^B 

Some schools, a few years after the Minutes of 1846 were adopted, reached a high 
standard of efficiency, liaving availed themselves to the fullest extent of the assistance 
offered by the Committee of Council. Generally, however, the condition of the 
schools, both in town and country, was much less satisfactory, and these schools 
formed by far the larger number. The total number of schools under inspectiou^H 
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1858 was only 6,897, while there were 15,952 schools not under inspection. 
The failure to place schools under Goverament inspection was generally due to 
poverty of resources, to indiiVerence, or to an aversion to accept State assistance. 
While some of the uninspected schools before 1850 were undoubtedly good, yet, from 
the reports of H.M. Inspectors, we gain a fair idea of the deplorable condition of 
many of ihem. At one time we read that " the school -was held in a miserable room 
over the stable" ; at another, '* in a dark miserable den under the town hall *' ; at 
another, " in a minous hovel of the most squalid and miserable character." Many 
instances might be quoted of schools of a similar description in all parts of 
England and Wales. The quality of the instruction was what might bo expected in 
such sun*oundmgs. In the village schools it frequently consisted of nothing more 
than a little practice in reading, writing, arithmetic, and some instruction in Holy 
Scripture and the rudiments of religious knowledge. Many of the teachers were 
themselves unable to read and write correctly. A large number of schools in village 
and towns were kept, as a means of livelihood, by dames who were unable to impart 
any real instruction. On the other hand, examples are occasionally afforded of the 
education given m the better class of elementary schools then existing, which show 
that even at this early period a liberal curnculuni existed in some cases where 
individual promoters of schools entered heartily into the work and gave personal 
superintendence to it.f But however great and successful were the sacrifices made in 
the course of these voluntary efforts in the cause of education, it became more and more 
pvident that such efforts alone were unequal to the task of supplying the wants of the 
whole country. It was increasingly felt that to provide a complete system of education 
it was necessary that some force more steady, more enduring, and more universally 
present than that which already existed should be brought into play. 

In August 1851, a new Minute was issued relating to grants for retiring pensions to 
teachers. Referring to the foimer Minute published on this subject in December 1846, 
the Committee resolved to deliue the extent of the charge on the Pai'liamentary grant' 
thus created. It was determined to limit the amount to G,5(J0L in any one year. They 
called attention to the fact that the Minute? of 1846 gave them power, but did no^ 
pledge them to grant such pensions. 

Among the correspondence of the year 1853, an important letter is printed in the 
Report of the Committee of Council in which their Lordships, in answer to a 
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memoria addressed to tbem for aid to a secular school, replied "that education 

grants had not hitherto been applicable to schools exclusively secular, and that they 
** believed that jsuch a decision was in accordance with the views of the great 
" majority of the promoters of education. Under these circumstances, they had 
** no intention of rescindiuf^ the rule f>ii which they had hitherto acted/'* 

Up to 1853, although money had been given in order to provide or augment the 
stipends of the teaching stnff or to supply apparatus, no direct payments had been 
made out of the Parliamentary grant to the auuual income of the schools. But in this 
year, when Earl Granville was Lord President, it was provided by a Minute of 
the Council, dated 2nd April 1853, that on condition of a fixed number of attendances 
being made by a child in a school in an agricultural district or unincorporated town (not 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants), a capitation grant should be paid to the school 
funds on its behalf. This grant was intended to be in lieu of aid which a Bill entitled 
the Borough Bill, introduced during the same year by Lord John Russell but not 
accepted by Parliament, had proposed to grant to schools in corporate towns out of 
the local rates. Shortly afterwards the limitation of the capitation grant to schools 
in agricultural districts and in unincorporated towns was removed, and that form of 
grant became universally au integral part of the Government system, incidentally 
serving as a premium on regularity of attendance. 

The Rev. F. C. Cook, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors, describing in 1854 what boys 
of twelve learn in a good school, reports that : — 

'• A boy, of fair average attainments, at the age of twelve years, in a good school, 
has learned — 

'*1. To read fluently, aud with intelligence, not mecely the school-books, but any 
work of general infoiination likely to come in his way. 

*' 2. To write very neatly and correctly from dictation and from memory, and to 
express himself in tolerably correct language. The latter attainment, however, is 
comparatively rare, and has been one which I have specially aud repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of school-managers. 

" 3. To work all elementary rules of arithmetic with accuracy and rapidity. The 
arithmetical instruction in good scliools includes decimal and vulgar fractions, duo- 
decimals, interest, &c. Much time and attention are given to this 8ul>ject, but not 
more than are absolutely required. Indeed, when I have been consulted upon alterations 
of the time-tables, I have invariably recommended a larger proportion of time for this 
subject, 

*' 4. To parse sentences, and to explain their construction. But the progress in 
English grammar is not satisfactory, and, though much time is given to the subject, 
it is not taught with sufficient energy and skill in a large proportion of schools which 
in other respects are efficiently conducted. 

•' 5. To know the elements of English history. A good elementary work on this 
subject is still a desideratum ; but the boys are generally acquainted with tlie most 
important facts, and show much interest in the subject. 

** 6. In geography the progress is generally satisfactory. In fact, most persons who 
attend the examinatinns of good schools are surprised at the amount and the accuracy 
of the knowledge <jf physical and political geography, of manners, customs, &c., dis- 
played b}' intelligent children of both sexes. Well-drawn maps, often executed at 
leisure hours by the pupils, are commonly exhibited on these occasions. 

** 7. The elements of physical science, the laws of natural philosophy, and the most 
striking phenomena of natural history, form subjects of useful and very attractive 
lectures in many good schools. These subjects have been introduced within the last few 
years with great advantage to the i)upil8. 

*' 8. The principles of political economy, with especial reference to questions which 
touch on the employment and remuneration of labour, principles of taxatio!i, uses of 
capital, &c., eflects of strikes ou wages, &c, are taught with great clearness and 
admirable adaptation to the wants and capacities of the children of artizans, in the 
reading-books generally used iu the metropolitan schools, I have found the boys well 
acquainted with these lessons in most schools which I have inspected in the course 
of this yeai*. 

'* 9. Drawing is taught with great care and skill iu several schools by professor? 
employed under the Department of Science and Art. 

*' That any addition can be advantageously made to this list I do not believe, con- 
sidering the age of the children ; nor am I of opinion that any of these subjects could 
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be omitted without practical detriment to the schools."* This fimouiit of inistrucui-r) 
however must have been rare, to judge from the jreports of the Committee of Council 
and of the Duke of Newcastle's Commiesion. 

The following description drawn from the Report in the year 1850 of the Rev. 
J. P. Noma, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, now Archdeacon of Bristol, who 
appealed before us as a witness, more nearly represents the condition of the ordinary 
school at that time. 

*' If I were asked to describe generally what the annual grant schools of Cheshire 
and Staffordshire were accomplishing in the way of education, T should say that 
schools of this sort were now within reach of about ooe-half of the population, and 
that they were giving a very fair elementary education to oue- fourth part of the 
chil(i:^n who passed through them, or, more briefly, that we had reached one-half, and 
were successfully educating one in eight of the class of children for which the schoolg 
were intended. "J 

No new principle was introduced by the Committee of Council into the distribution 
of the grant during the next few years, noi', indeed, were any important changes made 
in its administration until the passing of the Revised Code in 1862. 

In 1856 the office of Vice-President of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
t creatou« E^j^jcation was established, whereby was created an office filled by a Minister responsible 
to the House of Commons for the expenditui-e of the grant, which was increasing 
rapidly from year to year. 

An important influence was exercised on the progress of elementary education in 
England by a conference which was held in London in 1857, pre.sided over by His 
Royal Highness the late Prince Consort, to consider the question of imperfect attendance 
of children at school, and tho early ago at which they were removed. In his opening 
address tho Prince stated that, although great results had been achieved, they were 
only an instalment of what remained to be done. It appeared that out of the two 
milUons of children in attendance at school — 

42 per cent, attended less than one year. 

22 „ one year and less than two. 

15 „ two years and less than thre«. 

9 „ three „ and less than four. 

5 „ four ,, and loss than five. 

4 „ five ,, and less than six. 
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A few years before this Conference took place, Mr. Horace Mann, in his report on the 
Educational Census of 1851, had come to the following conclusion : "that work and 
*' wages are not the chief causes of absence from school. The condition of many of the 
" free schools, where no payment is demanded of the scholars, seems to show that poverti " 
♦* is not an adequate explanation of the children's absence. In many free schools, 
*' though located in the midst of populous neighbourhoods, the attendance of scholarsi 
'* is less numerous and much less constant than in schools which require a fee." Tl 
Committee of the Conference of 1857 recorded their opinion that the main defect^ 
in the existing state of popular education in this country was not so much the lack of 
schools as the bad attendance of the children of the working classes, many never 
coming at all and others being removed when nine or ten years old. 

From the foregoing sketch of the work of the Committee of Council from 1839 to 
1858 it will be seen that the Government system of aid to education grew up 
piecemeal ; that it was tentative and provisional, and mainly of a denominational^ 
character. According to the opinion of Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, '* the intentiooB 
** of the minutes of 184f) was to give an impulse to the growth and improvoment 
** of the system founded by the religious communions" ; and the grants made under 
the conditions set forth in them, *' drew every religious communion, except the 
" Congregational dissenters and bodies allied with them, into co-opemtion with 
*' the Government, and created a vast denominational system which firmly estal 
" lished popular education on a religious basis." § The management clauses of 1846 
by the infusion of a lay element into the direction of elementary schools, 
helped to strengthen the denominational system. 

The rules which regulated the procedings of the Committee of Council on Education 
had been embodied in Minutes passed in successive years during the period referred 



* Report of Committee of Council, 1853-54, pa^ 45. 

t Minutej, 1851-55, p. 393; Report of Conimiu^^ uf Council, 185t-.55, page 237. 

Minutes, 1869-f>0, pill. 

Memoraudum on Public Education, 1868, by iSir J. Kay Shuttle worth, page 8. 



to. In April 1855, however, an abstract of all former Minutes of Council was moved 
for by mv. Adderley, now Lord Norton, and 'published as a Parliamentary Papei*. 
Subsequently, in 1860, Mr. Lowe, now Lord Sherbrook» put forth the same matter 
arranged in chapters according to subjects, which acquired the title of " The Original 
Code," and which has served as a framework on which all succeeding codes have been 
constructed. The first of these, in 1862, was the well-known '' Revised Code." 

The following table, a summary and analysis of which will be found below, 
shows the amount of money annually voted by Parliament from 1839 to 1860» 
inclusive : — 



Part 
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1839 


3(),()00 


1850 - 


125,000 




^^B 


1840 - 


30,0fX) 


1851 - 


150,000 




^B 


40,000 


1852 - 


160,000 




^H 1842 - 


40,000 


1853 - 


260,000 




^^H 


1843 - 


50,000 


1854 - 


263,000 




^^H 


1844 - 


40,000 


1855 - 


396,921 




^^H 


1845 - 


75.000 


1856 - 


451,213 




^^H 


1846 - 


100.000 


1857 - 


541,233 




^^B 


1847 - 


100.000 


1858 - 


663,435 




^^H 


1848 - 


125,000 


1859 - 


836,920 
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1849 - 


125.(.XK) 


1860 - 


798.167 
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It may be convenient to present a summary of the system of State-aided education 
at the point which it had reached in 1858. The minutes and regulations of the 
Committee of Council may be classed under two general heads : first, those which pre- 
scribe the conditions on which grants would be made, and secondly, those which define 
and regulate the various objects which would be assisted. 

It was provided, as it has been already stated, first, that the right of innpection 
should in all cases be secured to the Committee, and that in Church of England 
schools the names of inspectors should be approved by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
or York, similar arrangements beiug made with other religious bodies; and secondly, 
that the site of every school to which a building grant was made should be conveyed 
by a sufficient deed for the purposes of education. 

The various objects which were to be assisted by grants are included in the 
following enumeration ; they were to be made : — 

For building, enlarging, improving, and furnishing elementary schools. 

For providing books, maps, and diagrams. 

For providing scientific apparatus. 

For paying the stipends of pupil teachers, and gratuities for their special instruction. 

Por augmenting the salaries of certificated schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 

For paying the stipends of assistant teachers. 

For capitation grants. 

For grants for industrial departments, and for evening classes forming part of, or 
being under the same management as common day schools ; also for instruction in 
drawing. 

For building and maintaining normal or training colleges for persons intending to 
become masters or mistresses in schools for the poor. 

For pensions for teachers incapacitated by age or infirmity. 

For grants for certified industrial and ragged schools. 

For school libraries. 

I 

Nothing more clearly conveys to the mind the extent of the operations of the 
Committee of Council in the distribution of the Education Grant during the period 
now under review, and the great cost to the State at which the system had been 
built up, than the following table showing the total amount of the grants for various 
purposes which had been made from 1839 to 1860, as they are set forth in the report 
of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission. 

B 2 
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Chapter 1. 
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Ill building, enlargiii<r, repairing, and fumisliing 

elementary schools - - - - 

In building, enlarging, repairing, and furnishing 

normal or training colleges 
In providing books, maps, and diagrams 
In providing scientific apparatus 
In augmenting salaries of certificated schoolmasters 

and schoolmistresses .... 

In paying salaries of assistant teachers (Minute, 

July 1852) . - . . . 

In paying salaries of probationary teachers (Minute, 

July 1858) . - . . 

In paying stipends of pupil teachers and gratuities 

for their special instruction 
In capitation grants - . - - 

In grants to night schools - - . 

In grants for teaching drawing - - 

In annual grants to training colleges 
In grants to reformatory and industrial schools 
Pensions - . - . 

Inspection --.--. 
Administration (office in London) 
Poundage on Post Office orders - - 

Agency for grants of books, maps, and diagrams 



Total 



£ 



8. 



d. 



1,047,648 17 8i 



172,303 

:^6,674 

4,391 

435,854 



6 

4 

17 



5 

1 



30,015 10 11 

448 li^ V, 

1.487,705 13 2 

186,230 14 

2,916 9 10 

1,109 U 

417,953 5 IQi 

75,469 11 2" 

2,923 1 8 

355,807 10 OJ 

102,128 19 lOJ 

11,884 9 6 

6,717 12 4 



4,378,183 4 9^ 



The grants made in aid of the educational objects specified in the foregoing table 
hud. been more or less proportioned to the amount of local effort, in other words, 
fielp was given to those who could help themselves. Accordingly, assistance was 
obtained by the most prosperous schools, but the dense ignorance in the lowest 
parts of large cities and in the outlying country districts was left almost untouched 
8ir John Pakington, in moving the appointment of a Commission to inquire int 
the actual state of popular education in the country, stated on February 11, 185S 
that, after the evidence which he quoted, he had a right to assume, first, that there wer 
large masses of our population in a deplorable state of ignorance, and secondly, ths 
there were considerable portions of this country, both in the rural districts and 
in the towns, where there were either no schools at all, or where the schools were 
so inefficient as not to be adequate to the purpose for which they were intended ; 
and he proposed that an inquiry should be made whether the system then 
in force was or was not sufficient for its object. The Vice-lresident of the 
Committee of Council, Mr. (!*owper, in opposing the motion in this form, said, ** the_ 
" present system might have many defects, but it had sprung out of the habits of thi 
*• English people. In some respects it might be inferior to the continental systems 
" but he believed that it was as fitted to the English people as the German system U 
•' Germans. The demand for children's labour was so enduring and so urgent tha^ 
" he despaired of seeing any measure adopted by which the children of the workini 
•* classes might be induced to remain at school as long as was necessary for theirl 
*' education. . . Schools must be adapted to the circumstances of those for whom 
"' they were intended." But the motion was carried, and the Royal Commission, over 
whicli the Duke of Newcastle presided, was appoinU;d on June 30th 1858 *' to inquire 
.*• into the state of popular education in England, and to consider and report what 
'* measures, if any, were required for the extension of sound and cheap elementary 
** instruction to all classes of the people."* 



• Report of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, vol. 1, p. 570. 




The Commission on Education, which ha?^ since been popularly connecleU \vitb the 
name of .its civairman, the Duke of Newcastle, consisted of the following members ; Sir 
John T. Coleridge, formerly Justice of the Queen's Bench ; the Rev. W. C\ Lake, at 
present Dean of Durham ; Rev. W. Rogers ; Mr. Goklwin Smith, at that time tutor of 
fc'niversity College, Oxford, and Secretary to the Oxford University Commission ; 
Mr. Nassau Senior; and Mr. Edward Miall. 

Their lirst duly was to inquire into the complaints made against the existing system. 
The most prominent of these were — that the cost of education was excessive and still 
increasing, that it failed to penetrate the rural district^', and that the instruction 
given even at the best schook was of an imperfect character. The sy.stem had 
confessedly accomplished great and beneficial results. Was it to be regarded simply 
as tentative fin<l provisional, or did it admit of being developed into one which should 
be definite and final, and which should become the l.iasis of a permanent and 
national system ? 

After three years of nssiduous labour, the Duke of Newcastle's Commissioners pre- 
sented their report in March 18B1. 

They reported that— 

1. One in every eight of the population was at some time in some school or other. 

2. Of the estimated number of 2^ millions who ought to be at school, only 1,G75,(J0() 

were in public schools of any sort. 

3. Of the pupils in public schools only one half were in schools receiving any grant. 

or under any sort of inspection. 

4. The attendance in inspected schools was estimated at only 74*35 per cent, of the 

scholars on the books. 

5. The number of assisted schools amount-ed to 6,897, containing 917,255 scholars : 
while 15,750 denominational schools, aud about 317 others, containing together 
691,393 scholars, were outside the range of the operations of the Department. 

6. Of the pupils in inspected schools not more than one fourth of the children 
were receiving a good education ; the instruction given being too much adapted 
to the elder scholars, to the nee ct of the younger ones. 

Such, however, being in the view of the ('onimission of 1858 the facts of the case 
regarding the number receiving elementary education, they proceeded further to form 
an estimate of its quality and efficiency. They reported — 

1. That they had strong testimony to the marked superiority of inspected over 
uninspected schools, and to the stimulus which inspection supplies, subject to 
the remark that inspections often lead the teachers to dwell on matters of 
memory rather than of reasoning, and rather on fh'tails than on general principles, 
or on general results; and also subject to a further remark as to the incon- 
venience of differences in the standards adopted by different in»*pectors ; and also 
that while inspection quickens the intellectual activity, and raises the condition 
of the whole school, the inspectors are tempted to attend to the state of the 
upper more than of the junior classes, and to estimate the whole school 
accordingly. 

2. That, even in the best schools, only about one-fourth of the scholars attained the 
highest class, and were considered by the inspector to be " successfiUly 
educated." 

3. That there was a tendency in teachers to neglect both the more elementary 
subjects and the younger scholars, and that these last appeared to be capable of 
receiving a far better teaching in reading, writing, and arithmetic than had 
hitherto been given to them. 

4. That the religious and moral influence of the public schools appeai-ed to be vavy 
great — to be even greater than their intellectual influence ; that in the opinion of 
the Commission a set of good schools civilizes the whole neighbourhood, and 
that this — the most important function of the school — was that which they best 
performed. 
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5. That in point >t' literary instruction it would be a mistake to suppoAe that the 

existing system had failed because it had hitherto successfully educated too 

small a proportion of the scholars. It had succeeded in establishing a good type 

of education. In good schools the senior classes had turned out scholars reaDj 

well taught. What was still required was to extend this type of education to a 

larger body of inferior schools and inferior scholars.* 

It is by no means universally admitted that the proportion of scholars Drought under 

the influence of effective education was rightly estimated by the Commission of 1858. 

Mr. Cumin stated in evidence before us that he thought the Commission had overstated 

the numbers under education. f Mr. Stewart, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Matthew AmoJd, 

all of whom were actively employed at the time as Her Majesty's Inspectors 

of Schools, concurred, on the other hand, in stating that they could not accept the 

conclusion of the Commission, that even in good schools not more than one-fourth 

of the scholars were successfully educated. ** This assertinn,'* Mr. Matthew Arnold 

8aid, " was made without sufficient proof, and in many cases it would turn out not to be 

true.** 

After stating the conclusions at which they had arrived as to the extent and quality 
of existing elementary etlucation in England and Wales, the Commissioners proceeded 
to give in detail the '* plan " which they recommended for extensive alterations and 
additions to the then existing system, and in their concluding remarks on this head 
they .stated, that in proposing to enable the Council Office to extend its operations over 
the whole country, they wished to preserve the leading features of the existing system, 
and that they especially adhered to the principles to which it was, in their opinion, 
indebted for no small part of its success, viz. : — 

(a.) Non-interference in the religious training which is given by different denomi- 
nations of Christians : 
(b.) Absence of all central control over the direct management of schools ; 
adding, that it might become the duty of the Council to make provision for insu; _ 
to the children of the poor the benefit of education, *' without exposing their parents 
•• to a violation of their religious convictions.*' 

They recommended that all grants from the Parliamentary Fund should be paid 
directly to the managers, and not as before, in part to the teachers and pupil 
teachers, and that these should look henceforth exclusively to the managers for their 
remuneration ; and they further presented a general plan for modifying and ex* I 
tending the existing system of grants in aid of elementary schools. Its general prin- 
ciples were defccribed as follows : — 

L That all assistance given to the annual maintenance of schools shall be simplified 
and reduced to grants of two kinds. ^M 

The first of these grants shall be paid out of the general taxation of th^^ 
country, in consideration of the fulfilment of certain conditions by the managers 
of the schools. Compliance with these conditions is to be ascertained by the 
Inspectors. ' 

The second shall be paid out of the county rates, in consideration of the 
attainment of a certain degree of knowledge by the children in the school 
during the year preceding the payment. The existence of this degree of 
knowledge shall be ascertained by examiners appointed by county and borough 
boards of education herein -after described. 
2. That no school shall lie entitled to these grants which shall not fulfil thej 
following general conditions. ^M 

The school shall have been registered at the office of the Privy Council, on^ 
the report of the Inspector, as an elementary school for the education of the^J 
poor. ^M 

The school shall be certified by the Inspector to be healthy and properly^ 
drained and ventilated, and supplied with offices; and the principal school-room 
shall contain at least 8 square feet of superficial area for each child in average 
daily attendance. ^M 

l\. That there shall be paid upon the average daliy attendance of the children durin^^ 
the }ear preceding the inspector s visit as the Committee of Council shall fix 
from time to time, the sum specified in Part I., Chapter 6, for each child, 
ncrording to the opinion formed by the inspectors of the discipline, efficiency, 
and general character of the school. 
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That there shall also be paid an additiooal grant of 2.v. 6d. a child on so mapy 
of the average number of children in attendance throoghout the year ad have 
been under the instruction of properly qualified ]>upil teachers, or assistant 
teachers, allowing 30 children for each pupil teacher, or 60 for each assistant 
teacher. 

5. That every school which applies for aid out of the county rate shall be examined 
by a county examiner within 12 months after the application, in readincf, 
writing, and arithmetic, and that any one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools under whose inspection the school will fall, shall be entitled to be 
present at the examination. 

6. That, subject to recommendation 7, the managers of all schools fulfilling the 
conditions specified in Rule 3, shall be entitled to be paid out of the county 
rate a sura varying from 22«. (yd. to 21 a\ for piVPiTj child who has attended the 
school during 140 days m the year preceding the day of examination, and who 
pauses an examination before the examiner in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
who, if a girl, also passes an examination in plain work. That scholars under 
seven years of age shall not be examined, but the amount of the grant shall be 
determined by the average number of children in daily attendance, 20^. being 
paid on account of each child. 

7. That the combined grants from the central fund and the county board shall 
never exceed the fees and subscriptions, or 15*. per child on the average 
attendance. 

8. That in every county or division of a county having a separate county rate there 
shall be a county board of education appointed in the following manner ^ — The 
court of quarter sessions shall elect any number of meuibers not exceeding six, 
being in the commission of the peace, or being chairmen or vice-chairmen of 
boards of guardians ; and the members so elected shall elect any other persona 
not exceeding six. The number of ministers of religion on any county board 
of education shall not exceed one-third of the whole number. 

9. That in corporate towns, which at the census last preceding contained more than 
40,000 inhabitants, the town council may appoint a borough board of education, 
to consist of any number of persons not exceeding six, of ivhich not more than 
two shall be ministers of religion. This board shall within the limits of the 
borough have the powers of a county board of education. 

10. That where there is a borough board of education the grant which would have 
been paid out of the county rate shall be paid out of the borough rate, or 
other municipal funds. 

11. That the election of county and borough boards of education shall be for three 
years, but at the end of each year one-third of the board shall retire, but be 
capable of re-election. At the end of the first antl second years, the members 
to retire shall be determined by lot. The court of quarter sessions, at the next 
succeeding quarter sessions after the vacancies made in the county board, shall 
fill up the places, but so as always to preserve as near as may be the proportion 
between the number chosen from the commission of the peace, and from the 
chairmen and vice-chairmeu of the boards of guardians and the other members. 
The vacancy in the borough boards of education shall be filled up by the town 
council, at a meeting to be held one calendar mouth from the day of the 
vacancies made. 

12. That an inspector of schools to be appointed by tlie committee of council, shall 
be a member of each county aiul borough board. 

13. That the boards of education shall appoint examiners, beiug certificated masters 
of at least seven years standing, and receive communications and decide upon 
complaints as to their proceediugs. 

With a view to make the teaching in schools more effective and more evenly 
rlistributed among the scholars, the Commission recommended what has since 
been known as *' payment by results," ** There is only one way," the Commission 
reports, '* of securing this result, which is to institute a searching examination by 
*' competent authority of every child in every school to which grants are to be paid, 
" ^ith a view to ascertaining whether these indispensable elements of kuowiedsre are 
** thoroughly acquired, and to make the prospects and position of the Leacher 
" dependent, to a considerable extent, on the results of this examination."* 

Ut these recommendations, that one which proposed that education should be supported 
partly by means of a local rate bore no immediate fruit. The other main suggestions. 
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viz., that the Parliamentarj^ grant should be paid directly to the managers, who shoul 
arrange all questions of stipend with their teachers, and that this grant should be 
made to depend largely on the record uf indivndual examination of the scholars, 
formed the backbone of Mr, Lowe's Revised Code. ^M 

In moving tne annual Education (xnint on the lOth July LSGl, 'Mw Lowe, the VicwPl 
President of the Committee of Council, referied to the Report of the CommiBsioners, 
and said that they had broiio^ht chargers against the existing system. In the first 
place, they had denounced it ou the score of expense ; the second charge they had madi« 
was that the instruction given was of too ambitious and superficial a character: 
thirdly, they had contended that it was too complicated. They had recommended 
that grants should be given to all schools in which the pupils had attained a certain 
standard in examination, and that it should not be restricted to those schools which 
employed certificated teachers. The Government, he said, would do their best to 
provide a remedy for the evils before complained of, both as regarded greater economy 
and more efficient administration. In less than three weeks afterwards a minute 
was issued, dated 29tli July 1861, abolishing unconditionally nil the fonner minutes 
and regulations of the Committee of Council, adopting some of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, and putting forth the new Codn which differed considerably in 
some of its details from the Code of the previous year. This Code underwent 
protracted discussion, and its provisions were in the end considerably modified. 
When it first appeared in the summer of 1861, a vigorous opposition^ waa raised 
throughout the country against many of ha conditions. This agitation was not 
v/'thout some effect. An extension of time was granted before the Kevised Code 
was brought into operation, and in this interval it was submitted to and discussed b 
Parliament, 

The Revised Code (as submitted to Parliament by Mr. Lowe in 1861) was 
attempt to deal with the following representations made by the Duke of Newcastle'? 
Commission, viz. : — 

1. That the appropriation of the Grant to individual members of tho school staff 

involved ever-increasing administrative diffitjulties, which threatened to break 
down the whole system. 

2. That the educational results were incommensurate with the expenditure of tl 

Government. 

3. That the distribution of the Grant had hitherto been limited in its range, reaching" 

comparatively but few schools. 
To remedy these defects the Revised Code proposed — 

1, To abolish all Government payments to individual teachers j to mass all pay- 

ments to a school into a single Capitation Grant, leaving the managers to mai^^ 
their own bargain with the members of their staff. 1^^ 

2. To base the amount of the Grant on the number of passes in rudiment«iry subjec^^ 

made by children under 12 years of age as the result of individual examination. 
il To open the Grants to schools taught by teachers of a lower order of attainments. 
Accordingly the Revisetl Code enacted that — 

(ff.) Payments to teachers holding certificates of competency shotdd cease. 
(fc.) That managers should engage and pay their own pupil teachers, a tine of 10/. 

being levied for each one short of the regulation number, which was to be less 

m proportion to scholars than before. 
Payment for results was to be calculated on the follo\ving scale, viz. : — 
(a.) A penny for every attendance after the first 1(X) attendances, with 
(h.) A deduction of one-third for every failure to pass in each of the three siibjc 

of a standard, regulated according to the age of a child.* 
(c) A deduction ranging from one-tenth to one-half for imperfect teaching, 

discipline, and school appointments. ^i 

With a view to extend the operations of the Grant to a wider field — ^M 

(a.) The Revised Code instituted a lower class of certificates than those previousl^^ 

existing. 
{b,) it aUowed, as before, the examination for certificates of untrained acting teachers 

well reported of by the inspector. ^^ 

{c.) It licensed ex-pupil teachers for seven years service in charge of schools c^^ 

less than 100 in average attendance, abolishing the bonus of 10/. which had 

beeu offered by the Minute of July 26, 1858, to certificated teachers to take ( 

charge of this class of schools on leaving the training college. 1 



itfl, j 




• The ftctiou of this age requirement was, however, from timu to time susrieuded, and was ultixnat^Jv 



uholtshed in 1882. 
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{d*) It enabled certificated teachers to have their certificates raised every five years 
according to reports made on their schools. 

(e.) It permitted day school teachers to teach in evening schools and to give the 
stipulated instruction to their pupil teachers dnring those houra. 

The tendency of these provisions, it was contended at the time, was to lower the 
qualification of the teacher, to diminish the size of the staff, to reduce the import- 
ance of teaching any subjects beyond the mere rudiments, to restrict the total 
amount of the Grant, and to take away the inducement to keep children at school 
after 11 years of age. On the other side, it was contended that under this Code every 
child would receive the educational attention to which it was entitled, that public 
money would be paid for educational results alone, that the managers and not the 
IState would in future be responsihle for the teachers, and that a door was opened for 
a humbler class of schools to connect themselves with the Government system, and to 
receive public grants. 

At the same time Nonual schools under the new regulations suffered considerable loss. 
No grants were in future to be made for building and improving the premises of 
training colleges. Annual grants were to be made to them only under the following 
heads — 

{a.) Certificated Assistant Teachers. 

(b.) Lecturers. 

(c.) Queen's scholarships. 

{d,) Allowances to students at the end of each two years of residence. 

te.) The same grants to the departments of their practising schools as to any other 
elementary school fulfilling the conditions of the Parliamentary grant. 

It could hardly be expected that such sweeping changes could be effected without 
encountering strong opposition. Teachers maintained that there was a moral 
obligation on the Government to continue the money payment conditionally due 
on their certificates. Managers urged that by paying grants only for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the Code could not but bo directly or indirectly injurious 
to religious instruction and to the progress of popular education; that ** payment 
by results" was a delusive test when applied to moral and intellectual labour; 
that the most valuable resuhs of this kind were, from their very nature, incapable 
of being thus tested, while the examination by age was still more strongly objected to. 
There were others, however, who expressed themselves in favour of the measure. 
Among these was the Rev. James Fraser, one of the sub-commissioners and 
Bubsequently Bishop of Manchester, who said '' that he had convinced himself 
" that the Code was a good Code,, which, in its essential features and subject to 
" modifications in detail, he hoped would be maintained. The system was growing 
** too ambitious and too costly." The two provisions which he singled out as specially 
worthy of approval were payment by results, and simplification of administration. 

On the 13th February 1862 Mr. Lowe laid on the table of the Uouse a revised 
Minute of the Committee of Council, with some further proposed amendments. 
These amendments, he said, were the result of six months' controversy. After 
replying to some of the objections that had been made to his scheme, he pointed out 
what he conceived to be some of its advantages. ** The religious element/' he said, 
** underlies the whole system of Privy Couucil education. The Inspectors of the 
** Church of England schools, which are four-fifths of the whole number of schools 
** under the administration of the Privy Couucil, will therefore continue to inspect 
•* the state of religious instruction in those school^. They had no power and no wish 
** to alter this in the slightest degree. The Revised Code," he said, " dealt with 
*• individuals, not with classes. It gave the managers almost entire freedom, made 
** the interest of the school identical with the interest of the public, tested thoroughly 
*• the work done, and gave Parliament a complete control over the education grant. 
** It proposed to give capitation grants on each attendance above a certain number — 
'* say 100, to be subject to reduction upon failure in reading, writing, or arithmetic. It 
'* was said that by this plan we were degrading education. The truth is, what we fix 
** is a minimum of education, not a maximum. The object of the Privy Council is to 
** promote education among the children of the labouring poor. Those for whom this 
'* system is designed are the children of persons who are not able to pay for the 
*' teaching. We do not profess to give these children an education that will raise 
*' them above their statiou and business in life — that is not our object— but to give 
*' them an education that may fit them for that business." 

The Government having modified some of the provisions of the Code, and having 
agreed to give up grouping by age, and to propose a new scheme for the payment of 
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pupil teachers, with » few minor alterations tending to introduce more certainfj 

into the income of the school, the Revised Code, as amended, came into 
operation in every school inspected after the 30th June 1862. Since then many of 
it« provisions have been altered or withdrawn, but one important principle, though 
greatly modified and relaxed in its application — puymeiil by results, — has been lor four 
and twenty years the principle to which the Education Depui-t^ment have adhered a« 
the groundwork for the distribution of the Parliamentary grant in aid of education. 

The immediate result of the application of the Revised Code proved to be a 
substantial and progressive reduction in the total amount of the Grant. From 
842,119?. in 1861 it declined in the first year to 774.743/., partly owing indeed to a 
discontinuance of the grant for books and apparatus, but more largely owing to the 
alterations made in the building grants. '* We attribute/* says the Report of the 
Committee of Council for 1862, *' the reduction of expenditure under the head of 
** building to reduction of rale, exclusion of normal schools, satisfaction of demand, 
*• and (in some degree) to stricter administi'ation." But in the next year, when no 
such special causes of decline were operating, the grant again fell to 721,386^., and 
this was explained to be more direcily the consequence of the new system of " payment 
by results." In 1864 the grant had further fallen to 655,036/., and in 1865 a still 
further reduction occurred of 20,000/. Thus the promise of Mr. Lowe to the House 
of (commons, that education, under bis system of administering the grant, should, if 
not efficient, at least be cheap, bade fair to be realised, so far at least as the second of 
these alteruatives wai^ concerned, since the cost to the country of the annual grants 
steadily diminished. This will be seen more clearly from the following table : — 
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Parlianietitary Grants. 



1860 - 
1861 
1862 - 
1863 
1864 . 
1865 
1866 - 



803,708 
855,077 
888,923 
928,310 
937,678 
1,016,558 
1,048,493 



£ 
724,403 
813,441 
774.743 
721,386 
655,036 
636,806 
649,307 



Various causes were assigned for this decline in the amount of the Government 
grant. It was contended by the supporters of the Revised Code that this did not 
Decessarily indicate any falling off in the quality of education. They pointed out that 
formerly there had been no alternative betT^een payiiig the grant in full and refusing 
it altogether, a course from which inspectors naturally shrunk except in extreme cases, 
but that the Revised Code worked automatically in reducing the grants in jiroportion as 
the* results of examination showed a falling off. According to this view, the ap|>lication of 
a more searching test by individual examination was simply unmasking a pre-existing 
unsoundness in the chiklren*8 knowledge of the simple riuliments, and was an inevitable 
condition of laying a more solid foundation for the future. It was further alleged 
that when the elementary attainments of the scholars were compared with their age 
by individual examination, the rt^sults fell lamentably short of what might reasonable 
be expected ; for in 1863-4, when the Revised Code was in force, 41 per cent, of the 
number of scholars in average attendance were individually examined; and 8G per cent, 
of thofje over 10 years of age were examined in standards too low for their age.* To 
bring this state of things to light, it was argued, was of itself a great step on the road 
to a better system, though it inflicted for the moment pecuniary loss on the schools. 

On the other hand it wns contended, that the operation of the Revised Code tended 
to contract instruction within the limits of the puro rudiments, and thus favoured 
the abandonment of those higher subjects, on a due infusion of which depended the 
training of the intellectual faculties. The Rev. D. J. Stewart, then one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, in his general report for the year 1866, expressed a very un- 
favourable opinion of its operation. He reported a general decline throughout his 
disrrict, not only in the extent of the subjects of instruction, but in the success with 
which the purely elementary ones were taught. *' When I speak of a decline in the 

♦ Report of rommittee of Ton noil, 1882-S3, page xv. 
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* general standard of instructiou throughout the district— the counties of Cambridge, 
-* Bedford, and Huntingdon — I do not mean that the number of subjects of instruction 
** is reduced so much as that the purely elementary ones are not taught as thoroughly 
*' as they used to be three years ago. . . . The failures in the examination pre- 
" scribed by the Revised Code have been consequently greater in 1866 than in 1865, 
** and there are very few schools in which the old rate has been maintained." The 
falling off in the standard of work done in these schools might, he said, be traced without 
much difficulty to the following causes : — 

1. The employment of inferior teachers ; 

2. The reduction of the teaching staff: 

3. The employment of monitors instead of pupil teachers.* 

In the opinion of Mr. Stewart, therefore, the Revised Code, so far as it had produced 
these effects, had not only discouraged attention to grammar, history, and geogfraphy. 
but had failed to improve the instruction in elementary subjects. It was also alleged 
that the scale of payments under the Revised Code necessarily resulted in a iower 
grant per head than was earned under the previous system. 

The Eaucation Department, no doubt, strove from the first to obviate these 
drawbacks. They instructed their inspectors to judge of a school, as before, by a 
standard embracing its " religious, moral, and intellectual merits." Bat, as so large 
a part of the grant depended on rudimentary knowledge, there was a danger lest, in 
spite of the influence of inspectors in the opposite direction, the subjects which 
paid the school best should receive more than a due share of the attention of teachers. 

Another immediate effect of the Revised Code was the reauction of the atatf of 
pupil teachers. Previouply, when they had been in the rlirect pay of the Government, 
there was every inducement held out to a school to multiply their number. But when, 
by the Revised Code, all payments for the staff came directly out of the school 
purse, it was but natural that economies should be practised in that direction. And 
the further apprehension was not unreasonable, that not only would the weakening 
of the staff impair the instruction, but that it would tend to cut off the supply of 
teachers at the fountain head, by seriously reducing the number of future candidates 
for training. 

While experience was being gained as to the general results of this change of system, 
a question was brought into prominence which presented a new phase of an old 
conti-oversy. Considerable difficulty having often been found in providing schools 
in very small parishes not large enough to maintain more than one scliool, the 
Committee of Council were desirous that a conscience clause should be introduced 
into such schools, so as to relieve the children of Nonconformists from the obligation 
of learning the Church Catechism and the distinctive doctrines of the Cburch of 
England. In a letter dated the 16th April 1862, and again on November 27th, 
1863, the Committee of Council proposed to the National Society a new management 
clause, providing that in a parish where one school only could or ought to be maintained, 
the children of parents not in communion with the church or denomination with which 
the school was connected might be admitted to participate in its benefits. It was 
nowhere formally stated what proportion the Nonconformists were to bear to the 
Churchmen in any particular parish, but it seems that if the minority was equal to one- 
seventh of the population this rule was to take effect. The new clause was then to be 
inserted in every trust deed which the Committee of Council had to approve for a school 
about to be built by aid of the Parliamentary Grant in districts where there was no room 
for a second school. The following are the terms of the clause in question, as communi- 
cated by Mr. Lingen, now Lord Lingen, then the Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment, to the National Society on February 8th, 1864:—'* The said Committee (that is, 
** of schools accepting the clause) shall be bound to make such orders as shall provide 
*' for admitting to the benefits of the schools the children of parents not in communion 
*' with the Church of England, as by law established ; but such orders shall be con- 
•' fined to the exemption of such children, if their parents desire it, from attendance at 
** the public worship* and from mstruction in the doctrines and formularies of the said 
** Church, and shall not otherwise interfere with the religious teaching of the said 
** scholars . . . and shall not authorise any other religious instruction to be given 
** in the school.*' The Committee of the National Society replied that they felt unable 
to accede to the request made to them, as they were not prepared to alter the terms of 
union with the Society, as proposed in that letter. 

The earliest operations of the Committee of Council having been carried on in large 
towns and populous parishes large enough to maintain more than one school, the need of 
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mooiiBoience clause had not at first been much felt, but, when the smaller parishes began 

v> apply for grants in aid, it became inevitable that differences of opinion would 

anse apon the constitution of a common school. The clause in the form in which it 

was proposed was, indeed, new, but the principle which it embodied appeared rery 

early in the relations between the Church of England and the Committee of Council. 

From the very earliest times that Committee held itself fi'oe to make grants to Church 

•schools other than those in connexion with the National Society. In the Minute dat«d 

24th September 1839, and in that of 3rd December in that year, it is stated that while, 

_ as a general rule, the schools aided must be in connexion with the National Society 

■ or the British and Foreign School Society, yet, whenever a case was treated as a 

■gMcial one, preference would be given to those schools in which, while the religrious h 

■Vniction was of the same character as that given in the schools of those two societiC 

the school committee and trustees did not enforce any rule compelling children 

to learn a catechism or to attend a place of divine worship to which their parents 

»on religious grounds objected. The conscience clause, therefore, was logically the result 
of an attempt to act upon the conditions set forth in those early Minutes. The contro- 
versy in regard to management clauses, which went on from 1847 to 1850, had turned 
upon the question what was to be the proper form of trust deed for a National School 
erected with the aid of a building grant. The controversy on the conscience clause 
raised the question whether a school in union with the National Society, being the sole 
school ctf the district, was or was not a fitting school for a grant. 

By 1867 sufficient experience of the working of the Revised Code had been gained to 
warrant its modification in several important particulars. On the 20th of February 
1867. under Lord Derby's Government, a Minute was issued and afterwards laid on 
the table of the Houses of Parliament by the Vice-President of the Council, Mr. Corry, 
having the following objects : 

1. To relieve the proportionately larger expenses of small schools, 

2. To encourage the presentation of a greater number of scholars for examination 
in elementary subjects and in standards better corresponding to their respective ages. 

3. To encourage instruction bejond the elementary subjects. 

4. To increase the existing proportion of teachers to scholars, by requiring a greater 
number of apprentices, and this not only for the purpose of directly promoting the 
objects previously specified, but also for the purpose of providing a more adequate 
supply of candidates for training as teachers.* 

As a means of effecting these objects, an increased grant was offered beyond the 
ordinary existing rate, which, when it came to be fully earned, would amount to 8/., on 
the following conditions, viz., that the staff exceeded the minimum in a fixed ratio ; 
that two out of three passes in the rudiments were secured ; that one-fifth of the 
passes were obtained in a standard higher than the fourth ; and that one specific subject 
at least was taught in addition to the subjects required by the Revised Code. In 
addition, each Queen's Scholarship obtained by a pupil teacher was to bring to the 
school a pecuniary reward, and, on the attainment of a certificate by such pupil teacher 
after residence in a training college, a further bonus was to be paid to the school in 
which the pupil teacher had been apprenticed. An upward movement in the grant 
soon resulted from the combined effects of the searching processes of examination 
enforced by the Revised Code, and of the liberal encouragements to go forward, 
offered by Mr. Corry 's Minute. The courage and enterprise of the promoters of edu- 
cation began to revive. And while the plans of those who desired a general system of 
State education were being matured, the existing system was steadily spreading and 
strengthening itself. 

Among the measures brought forward, which, during the period we have now 
passed under review (1862-1870). had been familiariping the public mind 
with ideas that were to find a leading place in the legislation of 1870 was the 
" Education of the Poor Bill," which was brought into the House of Commons 
in 1867 by Mr. Bruce, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. Algernon Egerton, and which, 
indeed, must be regarded as the parent of Mr. Forster's Bill. There can be as little 
doubt that the real, though not so modei'n, or so well remembered, original of this 
Bill of 1867» was the ** Manchester and Salford Boroughs Education Bill,'* which was 
brought into the House of Commons in the Session of 1851-2, by Mr. Entwistle, M.P. 
Mr. Egerton, whose name stood on the back of the later Bill, was the personal repr^ 

* Report of Committee of Council, 1866-^, page d. 
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sentative of the earnest and mfluential union of the friends of education in Manchester 

which brought forward this earlier Bill. Fourteen or fifteen years, indeed, had not 
passed without removing some who had taken an active part in preparing the Bill 
of 1851. But several still remained at their post ready to lend their best help to 
any honest endeavour to solve the educational problem of the nation. These, joined by 
other earnest friends of education, put the machinery into motion which in 1867 brought 
forward the Bill of Messrs Bruce, Forster, and Egerton. It is not possible, indeed, to 
read the projected Bill of 1851 without recognising that it contains the substance of the 
Bill of 1867, The chief points of coincidence between the two may be noted. Both 
were devised in Manchester; both had reference to individual boroughs (or districts) ; 
in both the local authority was to be the District Committee elected by the Town 
Council (or by the ratepayers in other than municipal districts) ; both gave such 
Committees authority to levy local rates ; both adopted existing schools as the basis 
of operation, and only contemplated the establishment of new schools in order to 
supplement the others where there might be need ; both provided for the transference 
on fair terms of existing schools to the District Committee ; both assumed that in all 
schools under the District Committee the reading of the Holy Scriptures should be 
part of the daily instruction of the scholars ; both enforced a conscience clause 
substantially equivalent to that which was required by the Act of 1870; both made 
provision for a system of local and subordinate inspection; both recognised the 
supreme authority of the Committee of Privy Council over the local schools and the 
local inspection. Adding to the Bill of 1867 the strong outline of administrative 
interference wliich, about the same period, Mr. Lowe sketched out as necessary in 
order to carry out the work of national education ; adding, further, the compulsory 
clauses which Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Bazley desired to introduce into the 
Bill of Messrs. Bruce, Forster, and Egerton, we have, in fact, all the characteristic 
principles of the Bill of 1870, as originally prepared by Mr. Forster. In his address, 
delivered at Edinburgh in November 1867, on Classical and Primary Education, Mr. 
Lowe expressed himself as follows : — 

" I would say, commence a survey and report upon Great Britain parish by parish ; 
report to the Privy Council in London the educational wants in each parish, the 
number of schools, the number of children, and what is wanted to be done in order 
to place within the reach of the people of that parish a sufficient amount of education. 
When that has been done, I think it should be the duty of the Privy Council to give 
notice to that parish that they should found a school, or whatever may be wanted for 
the purposes of that parish. If the parish found a school, then it would be the duty 
of the Privy Council to assist it, and that in the same way as it assists the schools 
already in existence. If the parish does not agree to do what needs to be done, then, 
I think, there ought to be power vested in the Privy Council, or the Secretary of State, 
or some other great responsible public officer, to make a compulsory rate on them 
to found that school. I ihink the schools they found should be entitled to the same 
inspection and examination as the schools already in existence, and receive the same 
grants for results." 

Here we have in precise and full outline the provisions actually contained in the Act 
of 1870 with regard to the powers of initiation and inteiference possessed by the Privy 
Council for ascertaining the need and compelling the supply of education throughout 
the country. The super-addition of these provisions to the machinery for erecting 
and administering District School Committees (or Boards in the language of the Act 
of 1870) provided by the Bills of 1857 and 18ti7, would have converted the local and 
permissive Manchester proposals into a national measure, identical in all main points 
with that of Mr. Forster. It must be noted also that in 1868 the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as a member of Mr. Disraeli's Government, introduced an educational 
measure into Parliament. This measure went almost wholly upon the old foundation 
of the then existing educational system of the country. The Goverament, however, 
was in no position to carry it through, and was succeeded very soon after by Mr. 
Gladstone's administration, as a member of which Mr. Forster introduced tke raeasui'e 
of 1870. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Education Acts, 1870 to 1880. 

The year 1870 wiU ever be marked in the constitutional history of EDg'land 
that in which a general provision for elementary education was first made by 8ta^ateL 
Already, indeed, as we have seen, a vast network of elementary schools provided by 
the various religious bodies and aided in many cases by the State, had spread itself 
over. England, though it had not adequately co\rered the land. The Committee of 
Council on Education had been constituted to aid and direct the instruction therein 
given. But the pivot on which the whole system of Government aid turned wsls that 
of voluntary enterprise, and the Education Department could not extend the range of 
popular education any further than the voluntary zeal of the country was minded to 
carry it. Previous to 1870 there existed in England no public authority charg-ed with 
the duty of calling into being elementary schools in localities where voluntary zeal 
was unequal to the task, or armed with the authority to require that those already 
established should continue to be carried on, and carried on efficiently. 

of The Education Act of 1870, which will always continue to be honourablj asBOciated 
■^ with the name of Mr. Forster, at that time the Vice-President of the Council, was directed 
to remedy these defects, and to found a national and comprehensive system of elemen- 
tary education. The principles on which that measure was based and the objects it 
had in view were lucidly expounded in the speech delivered by its author on ito 
introduction into the House of Commons. In moving the first reading of his Bill 
Mr. Forster contended that the question affected not only the intellectual, but also the 
moral training of the people, and from its importance he called on Parliament to divest 
itself of all party considerations. His primary axiom was that in the creatioQ of any 
new system the lessons of the past should be considered, as well as the wants of the 
present. In setting forth the urgent necessity for such a measure, Mr, Forster ceti- 
mated that the existing provision for effective elementary education in England included 
some million and a half of scholars, on the books of about 11,000 aided schools, 
of whom about a million were in average attendance. These numbers, however, 
represented not more than two-fifths of those children between 6 and 10 years old, 
and one-third of those between 10 and 12, who ought to have been at school. Thus, 
there were left outside the range of any educational institution of guanuteed efficiency 
not less than one million children between the former ages, and half a million between the 
latter. In confirmation of his estimate, Mr. Forster produced further figures drawn 
from the return to an inquiry ordered by the House of Commons in the previous year into 
the educational condition of four great towns, viz., Liverpool, Manchester. Leeds, and 
Birmingham. *' It is calculated," he said, *' that in Liverpool the number of childreu 
" between 5 and 13 who ought to receive an elementary education is 80,000; but, 
*• as far as wo can ascertain, 20,000 of them attend no school whatever, while at least 
'* another 20,000 attend schools where they get an education not worth having. In 
*• Manchester — that is, in the borough of Manchester, not including Salford —there are 
•* about 65,000 children who might be at school, and of this number about 16,000 go 
'' to no school at all.*' I must, however, add that Manchester appears to be better 
** than Liverpool in one respect, that there are fewer schools where the education is 
" not worth having. As a Yorkshireman, I am sorry to say that from what I hear, 
'* Leeds appears to be as bad as Liverpool, and so also, I fear, is Birmingham/* 

In making this statement regarding the educational needs of the country, Mr. Forster 
paid a high tribute to the great zeal and disinterested motives of those volun- 
tary bodies by whose exertions, aided by the State, the existing provision for educa- 

■ tion had been made. Full justice also was done by him to the willingness that had 
been shown by parents to send their children to school. But, he contended that 
it was the inevitable result of having left the initiative in providing education 
wholly to volunteers, that just where help was most needed there had been least 
opportunity of procuring it. And whatever the readiness shown by parents generally 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of instruction for their children, where these 
existed, there remained a large number who either would not or could not send 

m their children to school. ^^ 
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The Bill, therefore, had a double object before it, namely, first, to cover tbe 
country with good Bcliool8» and, secondly, to get the parents to send their children into 
them. With a view to the accomplishment of the former object, Mr. Forster said : — 

** Thfire are certain conditions which I think hononrable members on both sides of 
'* the House will acknowledge wc must abide by. First of all, we must not forget 
" the duty of the parents. Then we must not forget our duty to our constituencies. 
** our duty to the taxpayers. Though our constituencies almost, I believe, to a man 
•* would spend money, and large sums of money, rather than not do the work, still 
** we must remember that it is upon them that the burden will fall. And, thirdly, 
" we must take care not to destroy in building up — not to destroy the existing system 
" in introducing a new one. In solving this problem there must be, consistently with 
" the attainment of our object, the least possible expenditure of public money, the 
'* utmost endeavour not to injure existing and eflScient schools, and the most careful 
" absence of all encouragement to parents to neglect their children."* 

Many changes were made in Mr. Forster's Bill during its passage through Parliament, 
as was to be expected in a measure of such iraporttmce. Three editions of it were 
printed in each House ; and we proceed to enumerate the principal points of difference 
between the Bill introduced on the 17th of February 1870, and the Act which received 
the Royal Assent on the 9th of August of the same year. 

The number prefixed to each of the following paragraphs indicates the section of the 
Act in which the changes to which we have referred will be found. 

7. This section defines a public elementary school, introduces a time table conscience 
clause, and provides that it shall be conspicuously put np in every aided school ; omits 
the requirement that parents objecting to their children receiving religious instruction 
should state their objections in writing ; and states that it shall be no part of the 
duties of Her Majesty's inspectors to inquire into the religious instruction given in a 
school or to examine any scholar in religious subjects (the Bdl having permitted 
such inquiry and examination, at the request of the managers and with the consent of 
the Department). 

S. 8. Requires that schools in course of being supplied shall, in the first inquiry into 
school supply, be taken into account in estimating the school provision of a district. 

S. 9. Requires the Department to publish a notice of the school provision in districts 
in which there is a miffidency of accommodation ; tlie Bill having directed such 
publication to be made only in cases of deficiency. 

S. 10. Reduces the time allowed for the supply of a deficiency in any district befoi*© 
a school board is compulsorily formed, from 12 to 6 months; and makes the election 
of a school board, when a deficiency is not supplied, imperative. 

S. 12. Allows the Department to order the election of a school board, after <iue 
inquiry, but without waiting for returns under the Act — 

(1.) On the application of the council of a borough or the ratepayers of a parish ; 

(2.) On the closing of a school which creates a deficiency in the supply of the 
district. 

S. 14. Provides that no distinctive catechism or religious formulary shall be taught 
in any board school. 

S. 16. Gives to the Department the final decision of any question whether a school 
board has or has not observed the regulations nnder which board schools are required 
by the Act to be conducted. 

S. 20. Sets out in deiail the procedure to be followed in the case of the compulsory 
purchase of sites by school boards. 

S. 21. Contains regulations as to the purchase of land by managers of voluntary 
schools. 

S. 23. Prescribes In detail the conditions under which a school may be transferred by 
the managers to a school board. 

S. 24. Sanctions the retransfer of schools from school boards to managers acting 
under the old trusts. 

S. 29. Provides that school boards shall be elected by burgesses (in boroughs) and 
ratepayers (in parishes) instead of by town councils and vestries, as originally 
proposed. 

Introduces the cumulative vote. 

S. 31. Fixes 5 to 15 as the number of members of a school board, in place of 3 to 12. 

S. 37. Provides that there shall be one school board for London ; that the chairman 
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i'ABT I. may be paid ; and that the number of members (to be fixed by the Department in 
Chapter 3. first instance) may be altered from time to time. 

S. 57. Extends from 30 to 50 years the term in which school boards may repay lo: 

Requires the recommendation of the Department for loans to be made to boards 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, and fixes the interest on such loans at 3^ per 
cent, per annum. 

S. 58. Gives power to the London School Board to borrow from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

S. 60. Provides that the accounts of school boards shall be audited by the Poor Law 
Auditors, acting under the orders of the Poor Law Board and not (as at first proposed,) 
by special auditors appointed by and under the control of the Department, 

S. 66. Gives power to the Department to dissolve a school board in default, and to 
order a new election. 

S. 74. Fixes the age of compulsory school attendance at 5 to 13 (instead of 12) ; 
exempts religious instruction and holy days from the operation of byelaws ; sanctions 
partial exemption from school attendance between 10 and 13 ; substitutes a distance not 
exceeding three miles (as each board directs) for a one mile limit, in which attendance 
may be enforced ; provides for the publication of proposed byelaws in each district ; 
and does away with the necessity of submitting byelaws to Parliament before they 
come into operation. 

S. 76, Allows the examination of voluntar}^ schools in religious knowledge, on one 
or two days, after notice. 

S. 96. Prescribes (1) that no grants shall be made to schools which are not public 
elementary schools after 3l8t March 1871 (not 1872 as in the Bill) ; — 

(2) That no building grants shall be allowed in any case, unless application 
been made before the 3l8t December 1870. 

S. 97. Provides that no annual gi'ants shall be made. — 

(1.) In respect of religious instruction. 

(2.) In excess of the income of a school from voluntary contributions, school 
and other non-parliamentary sources. 

(3.) On conditions that give preference or advantage to any school because 
or is not a board school. 

Reduces the special grant to be made to the school boards of districts in which a rate 
of 3d. m the pound has been raised, from \0s. to Is. 6(J. on the average attendance i 
the board schools. 

Elequires parliamentary sanction for new minutes of the Department. 

S. 98. Subjects board schools to the same rule as voluntary schools, in respect to th 
refusal of aid if they are unnecessary. 

Schedule XL — Prescribes vote by ballot for the election of the members of the school 
board for London (except in the (3ity Division). 

Abandons proposed annual retirement of one-third of the members of each school 
board. 

The most important provision originally found in the BiU, but omitted from the Ac 
is that by which (clause 22) school boards were to be empowered (I) to grant assistan 
to voluntary schools in their district, provided all such schools received assistance on 
equal terras; and (2) to withhold such assistance after 12 months' notice. 

Among other differences between the Bill and the Act we may mention the 
following : — 

The Act (section 3) omits the provision that schools should be disqualified fo: 
receiving annual grants if the scholars are boarded and lodged; it requires (5) the 
school provision for every district to be efficient as well as suitable; it provides (15) 
that school boards may delegate any of their powers, save that of raising money ^ to 
managers appointed by them ; it substitutes (22) the Department for the Charity 
Commissioners as the authority for controlling the sale, lease, or exchange of land by 
school boards; it provides (28) that boards may vminfaln as well as establish 
industrial schools; it assigns (31) to the Department the settlement of disputes as to i 
the election of the members of a school board ; it sanctions (36 J the appointment of^fl 
attendance officers; it pi escribes (55) the dates up to which the accounts of school^! 
boanls are to be made up ; it orders (67) that the return of the school supply for London 
shall be made up within four months from the election of the chaii'man of the board ; 
it gives power to the Dopartraeot (70) to appoint officers to make returns as to the 
school supply of any district, where the local authority neglects its duty in respect of , 
such retuiTis ; it directs (71) that the inspectors of returns shall inquire into the^M 
BU-itahilifij as well as the efficiency of the schools io each district ; and it prescribes^^ 
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^enalties (88,92) for incorrect returns, personation of voters, forging or falsifying Part I. 
voting papers and corrupt practices at elections. Chapter 3. 

Mr. Forster* 8 Act, as a fir«t step towards providing efficient scliools, mapped out the y^^^J^ 
country into school districts, each separately chargeable with the duty of providing districtau 
«lement^ry education within its own borders, which were to be boroughs and parishes, 
or groups of parishes, the Metropolis being constituted a district by itself . 

The most important provision of the Act of 1870 is to be found in its fifth School pro- 
section, which enactfl that ** There shall be provided for every school district a sufficient ^^ij*'"^"*'^^ 
** amount of accommodation in public elementary schools (as herein-after defined^ igaory. 
available for all the children resident in such district, for whose elementary educa- 
tion efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made.'* The clause, 
indeed, bristles with terms, which, as they have given rise to much controversy, 
require to be accurately defined. If we ask what is an ''elementary school/' the 
following is the definition supplied by the Act itself. "' The term * elementary school ' 
" means a school or department of a school at which elementary education is the 
** principal part of the education there given, and does not include any school 
" or department of a school at which the ordinary payments in respect of the 
*' instruction, from each scholar, exceed ninepence per week."* But a ** public 
elementary school,** as defined by this Act, has a still more technical meaning : 
A public elementary school is described in section VII., the first sub-section of 
which is as follows: — "It shall not be required, as a condition of any child 
** being admitted into or continuing in the school, that he shall attend or abstain 
" from attending any Sunday school, or any place of religious worship, or that he 
** shall attend any religious observance, or any instruction in religious subjects in 
•* the school or elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be with- 
*' drawn by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by hits parent, attend the 
*' school on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the religious 
** body to which his parent belongs/'f It is required, also in such a school that a 
time-table should be put up in the school setting forth the time devoted to 
religious observances or instruction, which time-table must be approved by the 
Depai-traent through the inspectors. The school must be open at all times for the 
inspection of Her Majesty's inspector; and at the end of the third sub-section it is 
further provided : — '* That it shall be no part of the duties of such inspector to inquire 
" into any instruction in religious subjects given at such school, or to exaniine any 
•* scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in any religious subject or book." The last 
sub-section provides ** that the school shall be conducted in accordance with the 
" conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school, in order to obtain 
" an annual Parliamentary grant.** In such ** public elementary schools " the Act 
requires that accommodation shall be provided for all those children " for whose 
" elementary education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made." By 
efficient schools, Mr. Forater said, in introducing his Bill, he meant *' those that had 
** good buildings and good teaching." Suitable schools, he defined to mean *' such 
** as parents could not reasonably object to on religious grounds."| 

The following extract taken from the Instructions to H.M. Inspectors of Schools, Suitabilii) «» 
issued in May 1871. relative to the inquiries into the school supply of their respective ^'efined by 
Districts, serves to show the intei'pretation put upon the word '* suitable," as applied toi,^p*^^"'* 
to school accommodation, by the Minister responsible for the administration of the 
Act, when first put into force t — 

** * Efficient and suitable provision will be held to bo made for a district when there 
'* * is efficient elementary school accommodation (1) within a reasonable distance of the 
" * home of eveiy child who requires elementary instruction, (2) of which he can avail 
** * himself on payment of a fee within the means of his parent, (3) without being 
*' * required to attend any religious instruction to which his parent oVijects-' 

"There appears to be some misapprehension with respect to the last clauso in this 
*• sentence. It does not imply that every school in a district must admit all comers under 
" the protection oi a conscience clause. Tliat will be required only in the case of the 
*♦ schools which seek annual aid. Nor does it imply thai there must be such a school 
** in every district. But, in evertj distnd, the minority, whether churchmen or dissenters, 
** must be able, if they wish it, to obtain secular instruction for their children with such 
" protection, either in the district itself or in an adjoining district. 
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'* Under the Act, a district may have henceforth two classes of efficient schools : — 
" (a.) Public elementary schools, in receipt of annnal aid, and worked under a timft- 

** table conscience clause by certificated teachers. 
*' (b.) Efficient schools (within the meaning of the Act), not receiving annual aid, 
** either as being without certificated teachers, or as refusing to accept the 
" prescribed conscience clause. 
" The school provision of a district will be suitable if there be some school or other 
under a conscience clause, within reach of every child whose parent wishes him to 
have this protection. A parent cannot present his child to the teacher of r' 
particular school, and demand his admission to the secular instruction alone givi 
the school, unless the school is in receipt of annual aid, or held under a trust de< 1 
which secures the rights of conscience. The individual school may be recognised as 
efficient without a conscience clause. But every district must contain au efficient 
school with a conscience clause, if there is none near enough in other districts, which 
the children of any minority who require such protection can attend ; and this 8ch< 
** (or these schools if one is not large enough) must provide efficient accommodati( 
** for all the children of the minority. 

** So far, therefore, as the suitability of individual sch'Ools is concerned, the returns wi 
" show you with what denomination (if any) each school is connected, and which of the 
** are worked under a conscience clause ; while the managers will inform you if the 
** schools are to be henceforth conducted as public elementary schools. So far as th 
'* whole provision of live district is concerned, the question whether it is " suitable *' will 
" not arise in any case where there is sufficient " public school " accommodation avai 
** able either for the whole district or for the minority who desire protection, Su 
*' accommodation is prima faeie " suitable '' for every child. You will use your discretioi 
** as to the best means of ascertaining the numbers of the minority ; and, in case of dou 
** on the subject, which is not removed by the information you may obtain from thi 
*' school managers and others whom you meet in the district, reference may be usefully 
** made to the overseers of the parish, or the clerk of the union, who will be able togr ^ 
" you some idea of the number of places of worship in the district, and the att«ndan< 
*' at each. This will be a guide to you in judging of the number of the minorily, 
" in considering any representations they may make to you on the subject of the 
" school accommodation which they require." 

With school districts in which the above conditions were fulfilled by schools already 
existing the Act of 1870 did not interfere. Wherever this was not the case, a ne 
machinery was provided by the Act for supplying the deficiency, %nz., the sob 
board. Mr. Forster's reasons for calling into existence this organisation fi 
compulsorily providing school accommodation where it was proved to be wanted a: 
best given in his own words : — '* I have said that there will be compulsory provisioi 
" where it is wanted — if and where proved to be wanted, but not otherwise. W( 
" come now to the machinery for its application where it is proved to be wanted. 
** How do we propose to apply it ? By school boards elected by the district. We 
" have already got the district ; we have found out the educational want existing in 
" it — we see that the district must be supplied — we have waited in the hope that some 
*' persons would supply it ; they have not done so. We, therefore, say that it must be 
** supplied ; but by whom ? It would be possible for the Government to attempt i 
" to supply it by defraying the expenses from the taxes ; and I believe that one o^^M 
'* two hon. gentlemen think that would be the best way. No doubt it would bo^l 
'* possible for the Government to try to do this; but I believe it would be impossible i 
** for them to effect it. I believe it is not in the power of any central department U^fl 
" undertake such a duty throughout the kingdom. Consider also the enormous powef^l 
" it would give the central administration. Well, then, if Government cannot do it 
" itself by central action, we must still rely upon local agency. Voluntary local 
" agency has failed, therefore our hope is to invoke the help of municipal organisation.^^ 
** Therefore, where we have proved the educational need, we supply it by local adminis-^^ 
" tration — that is, by means of rates aided by money voted by Parliament, expended 
" under local management, with central inspection and control."* 

Accordingly, the Act of 1870 provided for the establishment of a school board in 
every school district which requires further suitable accommodation ; making it a cor 
porate body, having a perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to acq 
and hold land for the purposes of this Act.f The number of members is to be noi 
less than five or more than fifteen, as may be determined in the first instance by the 
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Education Department.* It rests with the Education Department to determine whethei P^^t 
a deficiency exists in any school district in the public school accommodation.f Chapter 37 
Having published their decision on the wants of the district, the right of appeal 
i8 given within a month to a certain number of ratepayers or to the manag^ers of any 
elementary school in the district. J and, if necessary, a public inquiry is to be held, and a 
final notice issued. After waiting not more than six months to see if the deficiency is in 
course of being supplied, a school board is to be provided for the district, § which, if 
it fails to comply with the requisition within 12 months, will be deemed to be in 
default. II A school board may, however, be created by the Education Department, 
without the existence of any school deficiency, on the application of those who would 
have to elect one, or where the Department is satisfied that a deficiency in school 
accommodation is imminent.1[ Provision is made for forming united districts, and 
for dissolving the same ; the united school board being composed of members elected 
by the ratepayers of the constituent parts of the united district.** A parish judged 
by the Education Department too small to have a school board of its own may be 
added to another parish, to the school board of which it is entitled to send repre- 
sentatives.f t Lastly, school boards are to be elected by the ratepayers for a period of 
three years under the method known as cumulative voting. J J To bodies thus con- 
stituted the Act entrusts the duty of completing and maintaining adequate school 
provision within each district. ff School boards are empowered, for the purpose of 
providing schools, to borrow on the security of the school fimd and local rate with 
the consent of the Department, and to spread the repayment over not more than 50 
years.JJ Their accounts must be yearly audited by the Local Government Board, and 
publi8hed.§§ School boards declared in default may be superseded by the Depart- 
ment, who may appoint other members in their place, to be remunerated out of the 
local rates- 

In constituting this new provision for supplying the educational wants of the 
country by school boards, side by side with the existing system of voluntary schools, 
the Act provides that the two systems should stand on a footing of perfect equality in 
the provisions of the Code, and before the Education Department. It enacts '* that the 
** conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order to obtain 
** an annual Parliamentary grant shall be those contained in the minutes of the 
" Education Department in force for the time being . . . but such conditions 
** ... shall not give any preference or advantage to any school, on the ground 
" that it is or is not provided by a school board."|||| 

The proposal to throw on the rates the whole cost of education was strongly pressed 
on Mr. Forster, as it has continually been urged since that time ; but in introducing 
his measure he assigned the following reasons for rejecting it : — 

'* The school boards are to provide the education. Who are to pay for it ? In 
'* the first place, shall we give up the school fees ? I know that some earnest friends 
" of education would do that. I at once say that the Government are not prepared 
" to do it. If we did so the sacrifice would be enormous. The parents paid in school 
** fees last year about 420,000/. If this scheme works, as I have said we hope it will 
'' work, it will very soon cover the country, and that 42U,0OOi. per annum would have 
** to be doubled, or even trebled. Nor would it stop there. This would apply to the 
** elementary education chiefly of the working classes. The middle classes would step 
" in — the best portion of the working classes would step in — and say, * There must be 
' free education also for us, and that free education must not be confined to 
* elementary schools,' ~ The cost would be such as really might well alarm my 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I hope the country would be 
*' ready to incur that cost if necessary ; but I think it would be not only unnecessary, 
" but mischievous. Why should we relieve the parent from all payments for the 
'• education of his child ? We come in and help the parents in all possible ways ; 
*• but, generally speaking, the enormous majority of them are able, and will continue 
'* to be able, to pay these fees."^^^ 

In accordance with these conclusions, Mr. Forster's Act directs the fonnation of a Schoolfond? 
school fund, incladiug school fees, along with grants and money raised by i^ate, as the 
source of the income of a school board. Any sum required to meet the deficiency of 
the school fund, is to be paid by the rating authority out of the local rate.*** It leaves. 
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however, to school boards the power, not merely to remit the fees of poor children 
attending board schools, but, with the assent of the Education Department, to 
establish free schools wherever, from the poverty of any district, they may deem it 
necessary ; a power which appears, from Mr. Cumin's evidence, not as yet to have 
been exercised in a single instance.* Evidence, however, has since been given to us 
that a school exists in Birmingham attended only by children who have orders for free 
education granted them by the school board.f 

Special mention must be made of an option proposed to be given to school boards 
by Mr. Forster's Bill, as originally framed, although it was subsequently with- 
drawn, seeing that its revival in a somewhat altered form has since been advocated. 
Mr. Forster's Bill originally provided that in supplying deficiencies, school boards 
should have the option of providing all needful schools themselves, or of making grants 
out of the local rates towards the maintenance of existing schools, but the exercise of 
this discretion was fettered by the condition that they must either assist all voluntaiy 
schools in their district or none. 

This proposal, however, was not pressed, and Mr. Gladstone in his speech of 
June 16, 1870, on moving to go into Committee on the Bill, enumerated the objections 
in deference to which the Government withdrew the clause. On the one side it had 
been objected to that proposal that the funds raised by rates would thus be made 
applicable to purposes of denominational religious teaching, and that the free choice 
proposed to be given to school boards to give or withhold grants would inevitably 
create discord in those bodies. On the other side it was cont-ended that justice might 
not be done to voluntary schools, " through religious prejudice on the part of sohool 
** boards against particular and possibly obnoxious communions " ; and that at best 
any assistance given by a vote of a local board out^ of the rates to a voluntary schools 
must be fluctuating and unstable in its character. But in withdrawing this provisiott 
for support to voluntary schools out of the rates which the Bill had originally con-, 
templated, Mr. Gladstone promised that an equivalent should be provided in thi 
Code, by means of such an increase of the parliamentary grant as would enable the 
voluntary schools to stand in competition with the board schools for which rates wi 
to be levied by the new school boards to be constituted by the Bill. 

Besides erecting new schools, school boards are empowered by this Act to ac 
the transfer of voluntary schools from their managers, and the latter are empowered on 
a resolution of two-thirds of their number, with the consent of two-thirds of their sub- 
scribers, to offei' the transfer of schools under their management, notwithstanding any 
provision in their trust deeds to the contrary, due notice being given by the Department 
to the trustees, and to persons who have any interest in the property. And the projwrty 
thus transferred, the school board are empowered, with the consent of the Department, 
and on the repayment of all moneys raised by loan and expended by the Board on the 
premises, to re-transfer to managers, similarly qualified as the original managers had 
been, if the school board resolve by a majority of two-thirds to do so. 

In passing Mr. Forster's Act there remained, however, a religious difficulty about 
which rival contentions were found most difficult to reconcile. The principle of 
a conscience clause, indeed, as a condition of a school being recognised as a public 
elementary one, raised little opposition from the promoters of voluntary schools, so 
generally had some such provision been tacitly accepted in their practical working,* 
But the sufficiency of a simple conscience clause to give practical effect to the principle 
involved in it having been called in question, a time-table conscience clause was pro- 
posed and carried by the Government in Committee, defi^ning the hours to which reli- 
gious instruction and observances should be limited, and restricting them to the 
beginning or end, or the beginning and end of each school meeting. ** We propose a 
" time-table conscience clause," Mr. Gladstone said, on announcing this modification of 
the original proposals of Government, *' founded upon the double principle of an entire 
*' freedom, as far as the interposition of the clause goes, in the matter of religious 
** instruction, although the time for that instruction must necessarily be circumscribed, 
" and an entire freedom on the part of the parent, corresponding with the freedom 
** of the teacher to teach/'J The battle raged more hotly around another question, 
whether school boards should be left, as Mr. Forster originally proposed, perfectly 
free to organise religious instruction in their schools in whatever way they pleasea. 
Eventually the Government adopted, and Parliament accepted the clause — commonly 
called after the name of its proposer, the Cowper- Temple clause — which enacted that 

• 2G5 (Cumin). t 30,977 (Crosakey). 

I Mr. Gtrulstoiie's Speech in the House of Commons on going into Committee, June 16, lft70. 
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the discretion of school boards in this matter should be fettered by the single condition 
that ** no religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular 
" denomination, fihall be taught in the school." 

Inspection, which bad hitherto been organised on denominational lines, and cari'ied 
out by inspectors approved by the religious body whose schools they visited, was 
henceforth lo be disconnected from all religious considerations. It was no longer 
part of the duty of Her Majesty*^ inspectors to examine the religious instruction, 
as they had previously done in schools connected with the Church of England, both 
elementary and normal. At the same time those concordats were abolished which 
had been established with various religious bodies by the advice of Sir J. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, as the only means at the time of introducing Government inspection into 
the country, ** to whose exertions," Mr. Forster declared, in introducing this measure, 
" in the history of national education in England, it would always be admitted that 
" its origin was mainly due." 

Among the minor provisions of the Act of IS70 the following powers conferred on 
school boards ought not to be left unnoticed. Authority was given them to delegate 
to local managers any of their powers, except that of raising money ; to contribute to 
or to establish industrial boarding schools ; and last, but not least, to remit in their 
own schools and to pay in voluntary schools the fees of children of indigent parents. 
None of the provisions of this Act after its passing met with such serious opposition 
as the power thus given to school boards to pay the fees of indigent children in volun- 
tary schools. The famous 25th clause was regarded by a large party in the 8tate 
with the greatest hostility, as being a quasi-endowment of deuominational religious 
teaching.f In 1876, this section was repealed by Lord Sandon's Act, which imposed 
upon boards of guardians the duty of paying the fees of childreo, if satisfied of their 
parents* inability to do so, leaving to school boards the power of remitting fees in their 
own schools. 

After March 31, 1871, the parliamentary grant was to be restricted to public elemen- 
tary schools. No further building grants were to be made except such as were applied 
for before December 31, 1870. J These proved to be very large in number. Voluntary 
zeal, thus challenged by the Act to supply as far as it could with the help of Govern- 
ment existing deficiencies, rose to the occasion beyond all expectation. No fewer than 
3,342 applications for building grants were made between the date of the passing of 
the Act, the 9th of August, and the 31st of December of that year. Of these, 370 were 
rejected, and 1,333 withdrawn. In 1,633 cases, grants were made to the amount of 
268,724/. IC)S. 2(7., by the aid of which 216,000 school seats were supplied at a cost to 
voluntary subscribers of some 1,000,000/. It took some years before the Department 
ceased to pay the building grants which had been made under these conditions. But in 
1882, after appearing in one form or other for 50 years, that item of expenditure 
finally vanished from the parliamentary grant. 

An important restriction, which has since given rise to much controversy, was 
imposed by the Act of 1870 on the admission of schools situate in school board 
districts to participate in the annual grant, if they had not been in receipt of such aid 
before the passing of the Act, and if they should be deemed by the Education Depart- 
ment to be unnecessary. § The discretion exercised by the Education Department in 
this matter has been vehemently called in question by witnesses who have appeared 
before us, and it will be oui duty hereafter to refer more at length to that evidence, 
and to offer comments thereon. 

A new character was impressed on the whole annual grant by section 97 of the 
Act, which provided that no grant was to be made in respect of any instruction 
in religious subjects. The restriction, moreover, was at the same time removed 
which had hithei-to excluded all purely secular schools from participation in the 
annual grant, and it was enacted that no requirement should be made that religious 
instruction should be given in a school as a condition of sharing in the annual grant. || 

In the same section there was introduced from ihe Revised Code a limit to the 
amount of the annual grant (which was subsequently enlarged by the Act of 1876), 
so that no grant should exceed the amount locally contributed in the form of sub- 
scriptions, school fees, and income derived from sources other than the parliamentary 
grant, including rates and endowments. 

In another section an important power was given to the managers of elementary 
schools enabling them, by the adbption of the conscience clause, to fulfil the con- 
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ditions imposed for obtaining annual grants, any provisions contained in their trim 
deeds notwithstanding.* 

A special provision was made in the Act ftuthorising the managers of sohools nol 
provided by a school board, to set apart not more than two days in » year for tli« 
inspection of a school by an inspector other than Her Majesty's in8pector,f This 
power has been taken advantage of very largely by voluntary schools to institute an 
annual examination of the schools in religious knowledge. The statistics of diocesan 
inspection which have been laid before us show that the system has been almost 
universally adopted by Church of England schools ' in every diocese of England and 
Wales, and we have it in evidence that in Roman Catholic sclwols a system of cliooe«an 
inspection has also been established by that communion. 

The power granted by Mr. Eorster's Act to school boards to com|)el attentluuce at 
school was (with the exception of the provision of half-time attendance under the Factory 
Acts) a new departure in English legislation ; though tiie principle of compulsory school 
attendance had already been admitted in the Half-time Acts. The Education Act of 
1870, in conferring on school boards the power of making byelaws, compelling the attend- 
ance at school of children between 5 and 13 years of age, limited that power by certain 
conditions. Such byelaws must not contain any infringement of the conscience clause. 
nor require of children attendance at school on days set apart for religious obsei^vanci^ 
by their parents, nor must they be at variance with existing labour laws. They may 
provide, too, for remission of fees in cases of ascertained poverty. And they ar- ! ^ 
set forth certain standards to be passed for total and for partial exemption from bcI; 
But the following are declared to be reasonable excuses for absence — efficient insn 
tion received in some other way, hindrance through sickness or other unavoidable ca 
and the absence of any public elementary school within three miles. Such byeia^^^ 
after having received the approval of the Education Department, and after having^ been 
sanctioned by an Order in Council, have the force of law in the school district for 
which they are made, and they must be set forth in the next Annual Report of the 
Committee of Council. t But although, in putting forward his proposals for com- 
pelling children to attend schools provided out of the public purse, Mr. Forster argued 
that it would be unfair to force the taxpayers and ratepayers to pay for useless 
schools, he was not prepared to recommend universal compulsion. His proposal, the 
principle of which was eventually embodied in the Act, was thus expressed : — ** We 
** give power to the school boards to frame byelaws for compulsory attendance of all 
** children within their district from 5 to 12. They must see that no parent is under 
" a penalty— -which is restricted to 5*'. — for not sending his child to school if he can 
" show reasonable excuse; reasonable excuse being either education elsewhei-e, or 
" sickness, or some unavoidable cause, or there not being a public elementary school 
'* within a mile. These byelaws are not to come into operation unless they are 
" approved by the Government, and unless they have been laid on the Uih\e of 
" this and the other House of Parliament 40 days, and have not been dissented 
** from."§ Compulsory ]>owers, accordingly, were given under this Act to 8c1<m,.' 
boards, but it was within the option of the school board whether it should seek t- • 
invested with such powers or not. During the passage of the Act through l^arliaraent 
the age up to which compulsion might be enforced was raised to 13 years. 

The Act of 1870 gave an authority to the minutes of Council on Education, which 
they had not possessed before. Previously they had been simply regulations for the 
distribution of the Education Grant assented to by 1 Parliament from year to year. By 
Section XCVIl. of the Act, such minutes, after having be' n laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament, acquired for the time being statutory validity until they wece 
superseded by succeeding minutes. 

Briefly to summarise the main provisions of the Act of 1870, it abolished the building 
gi*ant, but increased the grant for maintenance. Its object was, by means of school 
boards, to supplement, where necessary, the existing voluntary provision for efficient 
education. It removed the obligation of giving religious instruction as a condition of 
the receipt of annual grants, leaving such instruction unfettered by any restrictions, except 
those imposed by the Cowper-Temple clause, which affected board schools only. It 
sepai-ated religious from secular teaching, so that the latter might bo accessible to' those 
who could not on conscientious grounds take part in the former, and so that the par- 
liamentary grant might be made whoUy in respect of the secular instruction. It 
enabled school boards to remit fees, and, with the consent of the Department, to establish 
free schools in special cases. And it armed school boards with compulsory powers. 

• Section XCIX. f Section LXXVI. t Section LXXXIV. 
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A short amending Act in 1873, amongst other provisions, raado obligatory the 
attendance at school of children whoso parents were in receipt of out-door relief, and 
it required the board guardians to pay their fees. It also repealed the section in the 
Act of 1870, relating to school-board elections, in regard to the taxation of costs 
charged by the returning officer. It had been found that school board elections were 
conducted too expensively, and there had previously been no effective power to limit 
the expense incnrred. This Act accordingly gave to the Education Department a final 
decision on appeals regarding the taxation of the returning oflScer*8 costs. 

The Act passed in 1876 by Lord Sandon, now the Earl of Harrowby, (39 & 40 
Vict. chap. 79.) » though in other respects of great importance, will, perhaps, in da'^ 
come, bo chiefly memorable for the declaration which it placed on the English statute 
book, of the duty of every parent to educate his child. It enacts that *• it shall be tbo 
" duty ot the parent of every child to cause such child to receive efficient elementary 
•' instniction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and if such parent fail to peii'orm 
" such duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties as arc provided by this Act."* 
Thus, for the first time, a legal obligation was created, binding on every parent, to give 
his child an education sufficient to ground it in the rudiments of learning, and at least to 
equip it with the means of extending its knowledge in future years. A child under this 
Act, it may be remarked, is so called between the ages of five and fourteen years.f 

With a view to enforce the obligation of attendance in an indirect manner, the Act of 
187^ proceeds first to place restrictions on the employment of children until they have 
complied with certain educational conditions, and in the view of the Act the parent of 
a child who employs it for the purpose of gain is deemed its employer. J The fifth 
section makes it a statutory offence, with a penalty on conviction not exceeding forty 
shillings, on the part of any employer to take into his employment (a) any child who 
is under 10 years of age, and (b) any child over 10 and under 14, who shall not have 
attained such proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic as is aft-ervvards specified 
in the schedules to the Act. Since 1881 the degree of proficiency required is that pre- 
scribed in the Fourth Standard defined by the Code of 1876. But, failing this educa- 
tional qualification for employment, the Act further provides a loop-hole for invincible 
dulness, by which a child over 10 years old who cannot pass the required standard, and 
who might therefore be kept from labour till the age of 14 without any educational 
advantage, may still be qualified for work if it can produce a certificate of its regular 
attendance at a certified efficient school for a certain number of years previous. This 
qualification for employment, which is known by the name given to it by Lord Sandon 
of *^ the dunce's pass," is now fulfilled by 250 attendances after five years of age, in not 
more than two schools in each year, during five years, whether consecutive or not.§ 
No evidence has been brought before us tending to show that parents have availed them- 
selves to any extent of this door of entrance to employment for their children, and it 
may well be doubted whether its existence is very generally known. At present, how- 
ever, and since the passing of the Act of 1880, it affects those children only who at the 
age of 13 have failed to pass the standard for total exemption from school attendance. 
fixed by the byelaws of the district in which they reside. 

From the restriction thus put on a child^s employment there are special exemp- 
tions provided for all children allowed to go to work under those Factory Acts which 
demand half-time attendance at school, as well as for all who are attending school 
half-time under any byelaws of a local authority. At the same time the education of 
children employed in workshops is withdrawn from the operation of the Workshops 
Regulation Act, and transferred to that of the Factory Acts. These two Acts have 
since been consolidated. 

The enforcement of these measures of indirect compulsion is committed by 
Lord Sandon's Act to local authorities, viz., to a school board in the district within its 
jurisdiction, and in other districts to a school attendance committee, appointed annually, 
if it be a borough, by the council of the borough, and if it be a parish, by the guardians 
of the union in which such parish is situate. The school attendance committee may 
consist of not less than six nor more than twelve members, one third, how^ever, in the 
case of a committee appointed by the board guardians, is to consist of ex -officio 
guardians. Another duty of the local authority under this Act is to report any infrac- 
tion of Section VII. of the Act of 1870, which regulates the times and conditions of 
giving religious instruction, commonly called the conscience clause. Power is also 
given to school attendance committees to appoint small local committees outside their 
own bodies in every school district, to aid them in their work ; thi« power, however, 
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appeare to have been somewhat overlooked, and, at any rate, not to have been 

extensively into use. 

ExceptioDB are made to these re8trictioii8 on the employment of childx^eo 

the ca>^ oF those children who reside more than two miles frum a public o\e 
school ; (t) where the employment is at snch times as not to interfere with ^ 
eflBcient elementary education of the child ; {e) during a period exempted by sp^^^^ 
notice of the school authority for the necessary operations of husbandry mm. 
gathering, an exemption which may be extended over not more than six weeks ta a 
year.* 

The 25th section of the Act of 1870, which empowered school boards to pay feet is 
voluntary .schools, as has been already observed, is repealed by the Act of 1876. and 
provision is made for imposing the duty on the guardians to pay, in whole or in ;^-^ 
the fees of children of indigent parents at any public elementary school chosen b7 
latter, but such payments do not carry with them any of those disqaalifioafiiaBs 
attached to the receipt of parochial relief.f 

The uneducated child having thus been prohibited from employment, the Act <tf 
187'.) next proceeds to bring him into school by means of what is known as the ** Wastrel 
• Clause."! The two classes of persons affected by it are, first, parents who habitnallT. 
and without reasonable excuse, neglect to provide efficient elementary instruction for 
their children, being over five years of age, and prohibited from full-time employment; 
and, secondly, children found habitually wandering, or not under proper control, or being 
in the company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed criminals. Jn these 
cases it is the duty of the local authority to complain to a court of summary jaris- 
diction, which may issue an attendance order, requiring the child to attend regularly 
at some certified efficient school willing to receive it, and named in the order. Tha 
following reasonable e.xcuses, however, if they can be pleaded, are allowed, vii., 
that the nearest public elementary school is over two miles from the child's resi- 
dence ; or that the absence of the child from school has been caused by sickness or 
any unavoidable cause. In the event of the breach of such an attendance order, for 
the first offence the court may impose a }>enalty not exceeding 5«., or order the chfld 
to be semt to an Industrial School, according as the parent fails to satisfy, or succeeds 
in satisfying, the court that he has used all reasonable efforts to secure compliance 
with the order. On the second or any subsequent breach of the order, the court may 
either order the child to be sent to an Industrial School or impose a fine on the parents, 
or do both, at its discretion. A fine may be imposed for each breach of the order, pro- 
vided that complaint be not renewed at any less interval than two weeks. Children 
sent to an Industrial School shall be deemed tn be sent under the Industrial Schools 

of 1866, and the parent shall be liable to contribute as under that 8tatute.§ The I 

authority is bound to investigate any alleged case of neglect of children's education 
under the preceding section, and to proceed to enforce the prescribed penalties, unless it 
be deemed inexpedient to do 80.|| A child thus sent to an Industrial School mav, after 
one month's residence therein, receive a license to live out of the school (under S« -^— 
XXVI L, Industrial Schools Act, 1866) on condition of its attending regularly 
certified efficient school willing to receive it.^ Powers are also given to a 
board to erect and maintain a certified industrial or day industrial school, and to 
borrow money for the purpose under the Public Works Loan Act of 1875.** 

Day industrial schook which are established for the first time under this Ac 
as a result of the experiments made by Miss Carpenter in Bristol, are defined to 
be such as give industrial training, eflScient education, and one or more meals 
day .ft They may be established by order of a Secretary of State, if he deems j 
necessaiy for the proper training and control of the children of any class of the 
population, in the same manner as under the Industrial Schoolfi Act of 1866. And _ 
court of summary jurisdiction may commit children to such certified day Industrial 
School in the same manner as to an Industrial School under the last-named Act; 
and the child so committed may be detained daring the hours named in any order 
(not being an attendance order;, which order may be issued by a court, requiring 
a child's attendance at such a day industrial school, the school being for these purposes 
constituted a certified efficient sohooL 

In the cape of a certified day industrial school established under this section, the Act 
of 1876 provides that the prison authority shall have the same power over it as if it were 
a certified industrial school ; and that a sum not exceeding Is. a week may be con- 
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tributed out of the rarliamentary vote towards the cost of each child committed to it Pabi I. 
under this Act. Parents of children, or the guardians of the poor on their behalf, Chapter 3. 

(if the parent be unable to pay) shall bo liable to contribute towards the cost a sum 

not, exceeding 2^. a week for children committed by order to a certitied industrial day 
school, and cliildren may be received wilhout an order at the request of the school 
authority and the parent, on the latter undertaking to pay not less than Is. a week, 
to meet which the Secretary of State may order a contribution of not more than (id. a 
week out of the Parliamentary vote. The Queen in Council is further empowered 
to apply to a certified day industnal school the provisions of the Industrial Schoo»s 
Act, or such modifications of the same as are found to be necessary or proper for the 
[Hirposes of this Act, and may modify or mitigate the penalties of the former Act. A 
Secretary of State may make and alter the forms of orders for sending children to a 
day industrial school. Ho may also withdraw the certificate from such a schooU if it 
becomes unnecessary, on laying his reasons before Parliament within a month. 
The contribution out of the Parliamentary vote to a certified day industrial 
school is made conditional on an examination being annually made of the children, 
according to the standards recognised by the Education Department in public 
elementary schools. The purpose of this enactment is best staled in the words 
of Lord Sandon, in the debate on the third reading of his Act : — " The 
** important clause having reference to day industrial schools comes in as a 
'' supplement to the action of the Government resjjecting wastrel children in our 
*' t^jwns. I entreat the House to give their cordial support to that which is after all 
" avowedly only an experiment. It is forced upim us by the existence of an enormous 
'* evil never yet dealt with, that is to say, the particular class of children who haunt 
** our big towns, Ihe wretched children who thrung the worst parts of our cities. 
" These are the children who, if they are girls, grow up to be the miserable women 
'* whom we pass with loathing in our back streets, and who are the despair of our 
'* workhouses; and, if they are boys, they become that peculiar stunt-ed degraded class 
*' which prowls about our worst alleys, which emerges into light only at moments of 
" popular disturbance, and which makes a constant homo of our gaols. These pool 
'* children grow up to prey upon society, and to become the disgrace of our 
•' (Jhristianity and our civilization. Ask the school boards in the big cities. They 
'' will tell you they elude their grasp, and, unfortunately, the ragged schools, which 
" aloue eflTectively dealt with them, have been much diminished, unintentionally, by 
'' the Act of 1870, and these are the very childreu for whose education the inter- 
*' vention of law is most needed. I earnestly hope, therefore, that Parliament will 
** help the Government in the attempt — I confess it a difficult one — to cope with one 
'' of the most terrible evils of our civUization."* 

The system of granting honour certificates instituted by Lord Sandon's Act, which Hauuar 
carried with them free schooling for the past year, in the case of those older chiklren whose c^rtiCfat 
attendance and proficiency reached a standard prescribed by the Education Department, 
was not destined to survive the five years for which it was first enacted. Lord Sandon 
said, in introducing this proposal: — "There is another provision which may be con- 
*' sidered a tentative one, and is proposed to be only enactetl for five years. We have 
** lately in our provisions respecting education acted solely, I may really say, on the 
'* system of forcing |)arents to send their children to school, and we are now proposing 
" to interfere with the child's labour and earnings unless he is instructed. The scheme 
** which the Govcrament now offers to the House will eudeavour to awaken a higher 
•' feeling in the breasts of children and parents, namely, that of honour and emulation. 
•' I feel strongly that it is most desirable, when we are putting such great pressure 
'* upon the people as to their children's instruction, to try as much as possible to 
'* lighten that pressure, to endeavour to excite a higher feeling as to education, and 
** not to be satisfied with merely laying down hard rules, good though they may be, 
" but to ap|>eal to the higher and more elevating motives to which I have just alluded. 
•' The plan, therefore, which we shall propose to bring before the House is the 
" following: — Whore a child takes a double certificate, that is, where a child at lO 
years has passed Standard TV, and also has a certificate of attendance for five years, 
we propose to give it an honour pass. This will be a great encouragement to the 
more intelligent and orderly child, and this honour pass wiU give the child a free 
education for the next three years. This is, 1 know, a new plan, but it is surely 
.^* worth a trial. It is like a prize in the school for the children mosi remarkable for 
" attainments and character, however poor they may be, and is, in fact, an exhibition 
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fonnded by the State ; but the trifling money advantage is its least important part 
So far our legislation by compulsion, &c. has been all confined to driving the 
children to school ; on this alone, I am strongly of opinion, we ought not to base 
our legislation. I have a good confidence that the honour certificate will not only 
do much more than mere compulnion to secure regular attendance at school, but 
tha,t it will do a still more valuable wort ; it will awaken a keen sense of honour 
and ambition, and the invigorating feeling of distinction in many an out-of-the-way 
place in the country, as well as in many a back court in our towns, and will laj 
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** foundation for the honourable success of many a child in after life. 

It has been stated in evidence before us by Mr. Cumin thai, whatever the advaDtagei 
of the honour certificate as a premium on regularity and an inducement to prolong 
attendance at schooh as well as in its higher moral effect upon the children, the 
expense and the administrative difiiculties connected with its award induced the 
Education Department to discontinue that part of the Government system of annua) 
grants.f Some leading witnesses, on the other hand, have spoken of its useful resuli 
when it was in operation. J ^ 

Considerable financial assistance was given to schools by the Act of 1876, and 
in two directions. The annual grant which had hitherto l^een limited by the amou 
of local contributions, made up out of subscriptions, school pence, and any other 
sources of local income, was not any longer to be reduced by its excess over that 
limit, unless it also exceeded 17s. 6d. a head on the average attendance,^ which was 
estimated to represent half the average cost of a child's schooling at that time. Provi- 
sion, also, was made to augment by a bonus of 10^ (or 15/,) the annual grant to schools 
in districts where the school is the only recognised provision for public elementary 
education within a circuit of two miles, or where the population is under 300 (or 
200) ; this bonus being not taken into account in any reduction of the grant worked 
byjihe two limitations of it already mentioned. A somewhat similar provision had 
already been made in the Code of 1875. The enactment of what is known as the 
17.V. C(^. limit was at the time regarded as a welcome relaxation of the existiui 
restriction an earning annual grants ; but abundant evidence has been brought hefo; 
us to show that the object of fixing this limit seems now to have been forgotte 
and that its operation is regarded as a grievance and a discouragement 
efficiency, rather than as a boon. 

By the Act of 1870 the power of making byelaws for directly compelling attendance 
at school was limited to districts under school boards. lu 1876, Lord Sandon's A< 
required school attendance committees, on the application of the parishes conceni 
to make byelaws compelling attendance within their limits, thus extending the opti 
of adopting direct compulsion to every school district in England, though it stop 
short of an universal system of direct compulsion. || 

Power was at the same time given to the Education D<'partment to issue regulatio: 
with respect to the form of certificates of proficiency and previous attendance 
school, subject to the condition which attaches to the minutes of the Educati 
Department, viz., that they should be previously laid before Parliament.^ Registrars 
were required to supply needful information concerning the births and deaths of 
children on the requisition of the local authority, at a fee not exceeding two pence for 
each entry.** 

The Act of 1870 had taken securit^y for its provisions being duly carried out b 
school boards, through the power granted to the Education Department to declare a 
school board in default. This power is, by the Act of 1876, extended so as to apply to any 
failure in a schiiol board to carry out this latter Act. And further, a school attendance 
committee which fails to carry out the Act of 1876 may by that Act be declared in 
default, and a person may be appointed by the Department, and if necessary paid, 
supersede the committee for a period not exceeding two years ; after which time a frei 
school attendance committee is to be appointed by the town council or the guardiani 
as the case may be, to resume the same duties ; any expenses incurred in remunerati 
the substitute being charged to the town council or board of guartJians which elec 
the defaulting committee. But all such proceedings must be reported to Parliament.(| 
The Committee of Council on Education have thus the fullest power to secure that the 
school attendance committees fulfil their duties. 

The Act authorises payment by the local authority of officers charged with the 
execution of the Act,^ and power is also given to such officers, if authorised by 

• Lord Sandon*8 4Spepches in the Uousc of Comroons, May 18th and August 5th, 1876. 
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justice's order, to enter any place of employment in whicli there may be reason to 
think that the Act is being violated, itnd a penalty not exceeding 208. is enacted for 
impeding the officers.* 

School attendance committees are debarred from creating a charge on the poor rate or 
the borough rate, as the case may be, in the execution of their work. This can only be 
done by the body appointing thera, whether the Town Council or the board of guardians.f 

To assist them in the execution of the Act, 'school attendance committees may 
appoint local attendance committees, but cannot extend to them the power of making 
byelaws or taking proceedings ; such local attendance committees are to consist of not 
le3S than thrtie persons, one or more of whom are to bo members of the local authority .J 

Power is given to the Education Department to authorise the appointment of a 
separate school attendance committee by an urban sanitary authority ; but it must not 
comprise any borough, and it must be coextensive with one or more parishes not within 
the "jurisdiction of a schoctl board, the |3opulation being not less than 5,000. The 
expenses arc to bo paid proportionally out of the poor rato of the parishes comprised 
within the urban sanitary authority. When the urban sanitary authority is not, 
and does not comprise, a borough, and is ni>t wholly witliin the jurisdiction of a 
school board, and does not come within the foregoing provisions, it may elect members 
to represent it on the school attendance committee of its union. § But the erection of a 
new school board within a district where a school attendance committee is appointed under 
these provisions, talccs that district at once out of the jurisdiction of the committee. || 

The clerk of the guardians is to be clerk of the school attendance committee. 
Its expenses are to be regarded as relief of the |>oor, the school fees paid by the 
guardians being charged to the parish on behalf of which they are discharged.^ 

Fraudulent declaratious made to school attendance committees may be^ punished by 
legal proceedings, identical with those provided by the Act of 1S70, and the obtaining 
the payment of foes by false representations is marie a distinct offence, punishable by 
imprisonment.** 

No legal proceedings for absence from school can be taken except by the direction 
of not less than two meinbers of the school authority. 

Where an offence ai^ainst the Act, by the illegal employment of a child is proved to 
have been committed by an agent of an employer or by the parent of the child, the legal 
responsibility is tratisferred to the actual offender, and the employer is so far relieved 
of legal respoDsibility-tt 

The provisions for the payment of fees of pauper children, and for their attendance 
at school, as a condition of the parents receiving relief, made by the Act of 1873, are 
repealed by the Act of 187d, and clauses enacted effecting the same objects in 
connexion with the new educ:itional machinery <»stabli8htHl by this latter Act. 

Power to dissolve a school board is given to the Education Department, if they think 
it to be no longer required, on receipt of an application made by a two-thirds majority of 
the same persons as were entitled to make the original application for the formation of the 
school board. This can only be iUmv if the Department is satisfied that the school board 
has acquired no property, that there is no rieficiency of accommodation in the district, 
and that no order has been made on the board to supply adtlitional accommodation. 
Such an application must be made within the last six months previous to the 
natural dissolution of a board, which is in any case to be allowed to run out its time. 
The order of dissolution will have the effect ot an Act of Parliament, but the school 
board can hereafter be revived, if- additional school accommodation be required. The 
reasons of the assent to such a dissolution given by the Department must be laid before 
^J)oth Houses of Parliament.fJ School boards were enabled under this Act to provide 
TBuitable offices for their meetings and work, and .school boards were also enabled to fill 
up casual vacancies in their bodies by election, so as t-o do away with the expense of bye 
elections. §§ 

Generally, it may be said that the administrative machinery constituted by the Act 
of 1870 for working out the provisions of that Act in school board districts is extended 
by the Act of lS7(i to all school di.stricts.|||| 

In 1880 Mr. Mundella's Act was passed, which established universal direct compulsion 
by the school authority, in contradistinction to the optional compulsion of Mr. Forster's 
Act, and the indirect compulsion of Lord Sandou's Act. Mr. Foi-ster's Act had made the 
adoption of byelaws, regulating the attendance of children at school, optional in school 
board districts. Lord Sandon's Act had extended this option to all other school districts 
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in England, and bad aimed at secnring education by enabling the school ftnthoHty to for- 
bid the employment of uninslrnctod cliildren, and by stringent provisions against wastrel 
and idle children up to tbe sjge of 14. Mr. Mnndelln, carrying out in the Act of 1880 
the intention announced by Lord George Hamilton, his predecesHor in oiBce, converted 
this option into an obligation on the part of every school authority. It did not. 
however, repeal the indirect methods of getting children to .school which had been 
enacted in 1876. These remain side by side with the local byelaws as a collateral 
security for attendance, in the form of tho prohibition of the employment of children 
who have not the legal qualification, and of penal clauses dealing with those, who 
being thus debarred from work, are habitually absent from school. These clauses of 
tho Act of 1876 are still available to deal with absence from school where it is 
flagrant, binding over, in the first instance, the culprit to attend regularlj in future. 
Tha byelaws. which have since the Act of 1880 been universally adopted, though 
varying in their proriBions in different localities, take cognizance of the smallest 
deviations from regular attendance, and provide for summary punishment on tj 
parent of the defaulter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Codes and iNSTRumoNs to Inspectors. 1870 to 1885. 

Before proceeding to state in detail the changes which the Code has undergo! 
since the passing of tho Act of 1870, it may bo desirable to describe shortly ti 
mode in which successive editions of the Code have originated and have con 
into operation.* Mr. Cumin informs us that a record is kept in tho Educatic 
Department of difficulties which may have arisen in the working of the Code and 
complaints tliat may have been made to the office. These have in times past 
considered by the Lord President, the Vice-President, and the Secretary, who hai 
determined in what respects the Code may bo improved. Changes in the Code, therefore^ 
have been invariably the result of most careful preparation by the political as well as 
the permanent heads of the Department, after conference with persons practically in- 
terested in education, and after consideration of the ample annual reports of Her Majesty's 
inspectors. Jiatterly, however, there has been what is called a Code Committee. 
consisting of a certain number of the chief officers of the Department and of inspectors: 
all suggestions are brought before them ; and aft<T discussions, at which the President 
or Vice-President has filled tho chair, any changes decided on are introduced. The 
Code of 1882 in this way underwent elaborate discussion before it was iiitroduceij 
by the Vice- President into the House of Commons in a speecli in which he set forth 
its provisions, and showed how they fulfilled the pledges regarding alterations which 
had been previously given in the House. 

Each successive Code must, in accordance with the Education Act of 1870 be laid on the 
the table, table of both Houses of Parliament for a month before it comes into operation. But it 
does not appear that any modification in it has been made of late years as the 
result of objections taken io Parliameut.f Indeed it is in evidence before us that the 
difficulties are great in the way of any member of the House of Commons, who may 
desire to raise an objection, finding any opportunity for its discussion within the 30 days 
laid down by the law. It was stated by Mr. Cumin that members of J^irliament do not 
always get the Code into their hands as soon as it has been laid on the table. J And, as 
a matter of practice, it has happened, owing, in some cases, to the printing arrangements 
of the House of Commons and to the pressure on the printing department, that very few 
days elapse between the delivery of the Code to members and its becoming law; in 
addition to which, the attention of the House of Commons is so fully absorbed, that in 
this short interval there is actually no time available for debate upon any matter of con- 
troversy. It cannot be said, therefore, that the check provided by tho Act of 1870, in 
respect to alterations in the law by the issue of a Code, has proved in practice an 
effective one. 

Successive Codes previous to 1870 were, as has been already remarked, nothing 
more than the codified minutes of a department, setting forth for the time being the tyrms 
on which the Parliamentary Grant was to be dispensed. A new character, liowever, was 
imparted to the Annual ('ode by the Act of 1S70. That Act provided that a public 
elementary school must fulfil the conditions laid down in the annual Code of Minutes 
last presented to Parliament.§ Thenceforward the Code, if no successful oppositioa 

• 673 (Cumin). t 687 (Cumin). % 682 (Cumin). § Education Act of 1870, section 97. 
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were raised to it in Parliament, became in effect an addition- to the education law, 

until a new Code took its place. At the same time all Codew since 1870 have 
embodied reg^Ldntionts, framed by the Education Department, for canying into effect 
the provisions of successive Education Acts. 

The important changes which appeared in the Revised Code of 1871 were chiefly adap- 
tations of the preceding Code to the new condition of things which had arisen under Mr. 
Forster's Act of 1870. By that Code the restriction was abolished which previously con- 
fined the grant to the promotion " of the education of children belonging to the classes 
** who support themselves by manual labour."* Yet the omission indicated little 
real change in the destination of the grant, since a new condition nearly equi- 
valent, though not quite so stringent, prescribed in the definition of a public 
elementary school by the Act of 1870» was embodied in this Code, viz., that no 
grant should be made to a school in which the ordinary fee exceeded ninepence a week.f 
Whereas, also, all previous Codes had required that every school aided from the grant 
must be ** a school either in connexion with some recognised religious denomination, 
** or a school in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures were read daily 
*' from the Authorised Version," J in the Code of 1871 this condition was omitted. 
and it wag provided in accordance witli the Act of 1870, that no grant should be 
made in respect of any instruction on religious subjects. § And, further, by the 
provision of this Code» no grants were to bo made henceforth to schools which were 
not public elementary ones within the meaning of the Act of 1S70, and the inspectors 
to whom such schools were to be always open were by the Code, as well as by the Act, 
relieved from the duty of inquiring into any instruction in religious subjects. || Lastly, 
whereas, by the Act of 1870, byelaws might be enacted by any school board, compelling 
the attendance of children at school, the Code of 1871 further provided that no child 
should be refused admittance to any school receiving an annual grant, except on 
i^easonable grounds. Besides these provisions which brought the administration of the 
grant into conformity with the education law, other important regulations occur, in 
the Code in 1871, many of which were of old standing, and have also substantially 
reappeared in all subsequent Codes. Among these may be mentioned the following, 
viz., that a school receiving a grant must not be conducted with a view to private 
emolument ;^f that school premises must be healthy and suitable to the purposes of 
education ; ** that girls must be taught needlework as jiart of their ordinary instruc- 
tion ;^^ that registei'3 must be duly kept in accordance with the regulations of the 
Department f"^ that there must be a sufficient staff, having regard to the number 
of children under instruction ;t+t and lastly that the principal teacher of the 
school must be certificated.J JJ With a view to meet this last requirement permission 
was given to inspectors in the Code of 1871 for a period of three years to recommend 
for certificates, without personal examination, acting teachers cf 35 years of age, who 
had been employed 10 years, and who had given satisfactory proof of then' practical 
skill bv the results of their teaching.*f^^ 

The Codes of 1872, 1873, and 1874 contained few changes of importance, except that 
by the first of these a further limit was placed on the amount of the grant, in adttition 
to the two limits already existing, which were, first, its excess over the amount of fees 
and subscriptions, and, secondly, its excess over 15.^ a head on the average attendance. 
The grant became by the Code of 1872 liable to the further limitation that it should not 
exceed half the expenditure. But the Code of 1874 is, perhaps, chiefly remarkable for 
an omission which proclaimed the failure, after a hopeless struggle, of the effort to 
engraft on school arithmetic a knowledge and appreciation of the metric system. The 
footnote which had hitherto prescribed this, as one of the requirements of staudard 
work, ceased to appear in 1874. 

The Code of 1875 was more fruitful in changes. It introduced what are technically 
known as *' class " subjects, for which a grant of 4.^. or 2.s\ a head might be paid according 
as the instruction |noved to be good or fair.JJ In this provision originated that tri- 
partite division of *' standard," " class," and '' specific subjects," which still obtains in the 
curriculum of elementary education, and which it may be convenient here further to 
define. By '* standard subjects " the Code understands the rudiments, — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic — instruction in which is obligatory throughout the school, 
and in which the scholars are examined individually. By " class subjects " are 
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niiderstood higher subjectg of instruction, such as grammar, geographj, and eler 
science, the teaching of which is optional, but which, if taught at all, mtns 
taught throughout the school, and which ai'e judged and paid for, not ac 
to the proHciency of each individual scholar, but according to the proficienc? i\ 
classes at? a whole. " Specific subjects" are those more advanced subjects which may 
be taught to iudividual scholar?, and in which they are to be individually ea- 
mined,! ncluding mathematics, various branches^ of science, and languages.* At titl 
same time that class subjects were introduced by the Code of 1875, the schediBk 
of standard subjects was entirely recast. Another new feature of this Code waa tb 
encouragement given to small schools in thinly-peopled districts, bj the offered 
additional grants of 10/. (or 15/.) to a school favourably reported on, when it waslk 
only elementary one within reach of a population of 300 (or 200) souls. Grants ml { 
40/?. (or (JOs.) were then offered for the firi?t time in respect of pupil teachers wko 
passed their annual examination fairly (or well). At the same time the limit to Ik I 
grant of 15^. a head on tlie average attendance was abolished by the Code of 1875.t 

For the first time, by the Code of 1875, a separate portion of the grant had been madi 
to de[)end on the inspector's report on the dicicipline and organisation of the sofaodlt 
Tliiri Article derives additional importance from the further ende:ivour maiein the Code 
of the succeeding year, under the head of discipline, to secure increased attention to the 
moral training of the scholars. The Code of 1876, while continuing to ofler the gram of 
1«. a hear! for good organisation and discipline, required the managers and teachers ** to 
'* satisfy the inspector that all reasonable care is taken, in the ordinary mauagementof 
•* the school, to bring up the children in habits of punctuality, of good manners and 
*• language, of clennliiiess and neatness, and also to impress on tho children tlie 
•* importance of cheeiiul obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, 
•* and of honour and truthfulness in word and act."«§ This important summary of 
the moral aspects of discipline has since undergone vicissitudes which may serve to 
illustrate the chaiigos to which any particular Article of the Code is liable. It continued 
to appear in tho body of successive Codes down to 18h2, when it was removed from 
the Code and placed as a foot note in the Instructions to Inspectors. Subsequentlv it 
reappeared in the Code of 1888, but only as a foot-note; and in 1884 it was once mCK 
incor[)oratfd into the text of the Code, in which it has since maintained its place, an nu 
exposition of the moral considerations to be ke}»t in view by inspectors in awarding Uir 
grant for discipline. 

Apart from the interpretation of *' discipline," the Code of 1876 is chiefly note 
worthy as having dealt with the 8ul>ject of pensions to such teachers as had been 
employed in that capacity when the Minutes of 25th August and 2l8t December 1840 
and tith August 1851 were cancelled. An annual sum, not exceeding 0,500/., was 
again, as in lS51, set apart to meet, as far as It would go, the claims that had 
arisen under the Minutes referred to.|| 

In the nieaiiwhilo the Education Act of 1876 had passed, and the Code of 1877 had 
to ho adapted to its provisions. Administrative effect was given by the Cotle to the 19th 
section of that Act, which allowed the gi*ant to rise to 17.s. iyd. a head on the average 
attendance bei'arc it became liable to be reduced by its excess above the local income 
arising from subscriptions and feeh\ The special grant, likewise, offered to schoolaiti 
small populations was exempted from beiusr reckoned in any reduction caused bj tbete 
two limits. 

To carry out the requirements of the Act of 1876 regarding attendance at school, 
'* The Child's Book" was instituted by the Code of 1877 for the purpose of officially 
recording the age, attendance, and proficiency of each scholar; a book wiiich eaob 
scholar was bound, in passing from school to school, to depo.^it with the teacher.^ Great 
practical difhculty, liowever, was encountered in koeping up the entries and preserving 
tho books, and, with very general acquiescence, tho Code of 1882 omitted this require- 
ment. Tho Code of 1877, again, introduced two important alterations in the composition 
of the school staff. It limited the number of pupil teachers who could be recognised 
by the Department in any school to three for each certificated teacher,** a i>rovisioii 
which was further modified in 1882 to the extent that only cue additional pupil teacher 
wa8 allowed for each certificated assistant.ft 'I'he second alteration introduced in 1S77 
consisted in the introduction of a new class of teachers under the name ot Stipendiary 
Monitors, who should teach during one-half of the day and be taught during the other; 

• Nisw Onle (lS7o), ^r». 21. t New Code (1875), Art. 32. % New Code (1K75), Art. 19 (A ). 
§ New Code (1876 J, Art. 19 (B.). „ New Code (1876), An. IIH. 

% r:icnHiitHry Ediu'niiou Act (^1^76), § 21. New Code (1877), Art. U^. B. 6. 
•• New Code (1867), Art. 7U (9), foot- nous ff New Cede (1882), Art. 42. 
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but this arraiigement failed to commend itself to managers, and, as it had never been 
largely taken advantage of, the Article was withdrawn in 1882.* 

The Code of 1878, with the exception of an article on grants to unnecessary schools, 
which will be referred to presently, was substantially a reproduction of its predecessor. 
The only other new feature of any importance was contained in an Article which gave 
to teachers through tlieir managers, a right of appeal to the Department, before a 
certificate could be recalled, suspended, or reduced.f 

An important modificaiion of the article on grants to unnecessary schools, winch 
had been first introduced in 1878, appeared iu the Code of 1879. Whereas it had 
been provided iu the former Code that no gi-ant is to be made to any school which is not 
previously in receipt of an annual grant, if the Department deem that the school is unne- 
cessary, in the Code of 1879, this provision is repejdeil in I'espeet of schools in districts 
not under school boards, which, in fact, is its present form. An account of the origin of 
this enactment is given in evidence by Mr. Cumin. + It appears that in districts not 
under a school board, and therefore entirely sup|>lied by voluntary schuols, after sufficient 
accommodation had already been provided, a fresh school was not unfrequently set up, 
which became a successful rival to those previously existing in the district. At first 
the Department was inclined to protect the previously existing schools against 
such competition, by refusing iui annual grant to the intruder. But cases 
occurring in which the unnecessary school became the popular one, the opinion 
gained ground with the Department that it would be useless, under such circumstances, 
to continue to refuse the grant, when once the school had given evidence of its being 
likely to be permanent. Accordingly, in the Code of 1879, it was conceded, that, if such 
an unnecessary school could establish its position by obtaining recognition from the 
Department as a certified efBcient school for 12 months, and if it had during that 
time an average attendance of not less than 30 scholars, it should no longer be 
refused a share in the annual grant. This important provision survives to the 
present day, and bears on the wider question of the recognition of unnecessary 
schools generally. It will be remarked that this provision of the Code of 1879 is limited 
to districts not under schf>ol boards. In school board districts it is held by the 
Department that the dut}' of supplying any deficiency in the school accommodation is 
imposed by the Educiition Act of 1870 on the school board, which cannot give up a 
school once established, as volunteers can, without the consent of the Department. 
On that principle a school boaid is held to be protected from competition with new 
rivals within the district which it has fully supplied, if it decides to object to their 
being admitted to receive the annual grant. On the equity of this regulation, and 
the controversies which have arisen through its operation, we have received much 
conflicting evidence, on which this is not the place to ofier any comment. 

No further alterations af importance in the Code took p!aee until ls82, when it was 
entirely remodelled. In one respect the Code of 1882 indicated a new departure, in 
that it was laid before Parliament before it was finally settled, and opinions on it were 
invited by the Depaitment from all those who were actively engaged in the work of 
education. From tlie summary already given of the growth of successive Codes, it will 
have been made apparent how intricate and cumbrous a document th«^ Code must in 
the course of time have become, after the continual modifications and additions which 
its several articles had undergone. To recast, and, as far as possible, to simplify its 
form wa?, therefore, the first object in ^-iew in framing the Code of 1882. A new 
principle of payment was likewise introduced in order to meet a diiliculty which had 
arisen in calculating that part of the grant Avliich had hitherto been paid in respect of 
individual scholars. It had not unfrequently occurred, as Mr. Cumin has informed us, 
that, some years aft^er the grant had been made, the conditions on which it was earned 
in regard to some individual scholar turned out not to have been fulfilled, and not 
being considered by the Public Accounts Committee a legal payment, it had to be 
refunded by the managers. This naturally became a source of much irritation, and to 
remove a cause of serious complaint, arising from the system of audit applied to the 
public accounts, the Code of 1882 ceased to take cognisance of individuals in appor- 
tioning that part of the grant; in other words, the grant was to be assessed on the basis 
of the average attendance, and no longer in respect to the individual scholar exammed. 
By this alteration another grievance was abated, if not entirely removed. Under the 
former system of grants in respect to individual scholars, we have been informed 
by Mr. Cumin that complaints were frequent of the loss entailed by the absence 
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on the day of inspection of scholars qualified to cam money, who were kept awaj 
through sickness or some other unavoidable cause. The substitution of the average 
attendance for the year as the basis of payment went far to eliminate this source 
of uncertainty. The other factor in the grant, viz., the rate at which j>ayment was 
to be made on tlic average attendance, the Code prescribed sliould be determined 
by the per-centage which the actual number of passes bore to the whole number which 
could possibly be obtained by all scholars liable to examination. By fixing the 
full grant for the three elementary subjects at a hundred pence, an amouDt 
which approximated closely to the former rat** of payment, the per-centag-e of passes 
expressed in pence the rate of grant. 

In defining what scholars should be liable to ^xajnination. in place of the previous 
requirement of 250 attendances in the year, the Code of 1882 substituted that of the 
retention of a t-cholar's nnme on the registers for 22 weeks previous to the examina* 
tion. It was conteuded at the time — and the contention has been frequently repeated 
in evidence before us— that this new condition gave no security for any adequate* 
attendance of the scholar, for whose examination the teacher was nevertheless held 
responsible. On the other hand, since "the grant was now to be based en the average 
** attendance of all the scholars, and would be adversely affected by failure in oxami- 
** nation of backward scholars," it was thought necessary by the Department to lake 
fresh security that none of those who could •* fairly be taken to be the products of the 
school " should be withheld from examination. An additional reason for this change 
is best explained by the following extract from Mr. Cumin*s evidence : — 

** It was a great temptation, of course, to a teacher when he got the attendances 
lo 245 just to put a few more strokes down ; and the result was that he got I2s. 
or whatever the sum was, in respect of that child. To get rid of the teniptatior 
fraud arising from the fact that the right to be examined and the right to earn a grant 
for a school depended u]>on the individual child having made a certain number of 
attendances, in short, it was thought expedient, stud so it was proposed, to pay u 
the average attendance. Unless a child has made 250 attendances he cannot be e: 
rained, and cannot earn any grant for the school. If, therefore, the attendances of 
child approach 250 it is the master's interest to risk the falsification of the registers 
adding a few marks ; whereas if the payment were made upon the average attendan 
the falsification must be of a wholesale character. Thus a school meets generally 4^ 
times, and the whole number of attendances divided by 440 gives the number in 
average attendance. Hence, although by means of a slight falsification the number in 
average attendance might be increased by one, no further addition could be madtt 
unless the teacher made at least 440 false entries ; and this implies a settled determi- 
nation to commit fraud, which is by no means common among teachers."* 

Mr. Gumin states, also, that in the interests of the scholar there was much to be said 
in favour of this alteration. It had been found that when once a scholar's attendanci' 
had reached the prescnbed limit of 250 attendances, he was apt to become le.ss regular, 
whereas by the qualification of 22 weeks* enrolment, there was no such standard of 
sufficient attendance suggested. On the actual working of 
received a large body of evidence, the consideration of whicl 
later chapter of this report. 

In addition to the foregoing fundamental alterations the following changes wei-f^ 
made in the scheme of instruction by the Code of 1882. A Seventh Standard was adde^y 
to the six already existing, which themselves underwent certain modifications. Knglisl^| 
or literature, and physical geography, the latter of which had proved to be among th^^ 
most popular of the specific subjects, disappeared from the list, and a portion of their 
matter was incorporated in the class subjects of English and geography. Meanwhile the 
schedule of specific subjects was enlarged and arranged under 12 heads, but instead of 
being accessible as before to a scholar in the Fourth Standard, specific subjects were 
henceforth limited to scholars who had passed the Fourth Standard. While the cur- 
riculum was graduated up to the Seventh Standard, scholars were permitted to devote 
a portion of the school time to class and specific subjects, an arrangement which «»iive 
scope for higher studies in the case of individual scholars, and still enabled the definition 
of an elementary school laid down in the Act of 1870 to be fulfilled, that the principal 
part of the education therein given should be elementary. Meanwhile the doctrine o^j 
examination according to a standard of age was abandoned in this Code. ^M 

Besides these changes in the method of assessing the grant, and in the subjpct-matte^^ 
of exammaiion, the Code of 1882 introduced a new form of grant, called the Merit 
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•BTfit, OB the effects of wbich we have taken much evidence. No better description 

can be given of the objects with which the Merit Grant was instituted, and of the 
intended method of its application, than that which is to be found in section 29 of the 
Instructions to Her Majesty's Inspectors accompanying the Code of 18S2, § 29,* 

" There is no graver or more difficult task imposed upon Her jVIajesty's Inspectors by 
the amended Coiie than that of assessing the merit grant. Your own experience must 
often have led you to conclude that the full value of a school's work is not accurately 
measured by the results of individual examination, as tabulated in a schedule ; and that 
two schools, in which the ratio of " passes " attained is the same, often differ materially 
in the quality of those passes, and in general efficiency as places of education. It is in 
order that these differences may be duly recognised in calculating the grant that my 
Lords have caused the award of a substantial part of that sum to be dependent on the 
estimate you form of the merit of a school as a whole. Article 109 b, specifies three 
particulars: (1) the organisation and discipline; (2) the intelligence employed in 
instruction ; and (3) the general quality ot the work, especially in the elementary 
subjects. Thus the award of the merit grant will be the result of several factors of 
judgment. The quality as well as the number of passes will necessarily rank as the 
most important of these factors; but inferences derived from them alone may be 
modified by taking into account the skiD and spirit of the teaching, the neatness of the 
schoolroom and its appliances, the accuracy and trustworthiness of the registers, the 
fitness of the classification in regard to age and capacity, the behaviour of the chOdren, 
especially in their honesty under examination, and the interest they evince in their 
work. The Code also instructs you to make reasonable allovvauce for '' special 
circumstances.'* A shifting, scattered, very poor or ignorant population ; any circum- 
stance which makes regular attendance exceptionally difficult ; failure of health, or 
unforeseen changes among the teaching staff, will necessarily and rightly affect your 
judgment. It is needful, however, in all such cases, to have regard not only to the 
existence of special difficulties, but also to the degree of success with which those 
difficulties have been overcome." From bad or unsatisfactory schools it is manifest 
that the merit grant should be withheld altogether. The cases which you dealt with 
under Article S2h of the former Code, and in which a deduction of one or more tenths 
was made for " faults of instruction or discipliue," or in which you have not recom- 
mended the grant for '* discipline and organisation,'* would of course fall under this 
head. Other cases will occur which are not serious enough to justify actual deduction, 
but in which you observe that there is a preponderance of indifferent passes, preventiblo 
disorder, dulnoss, or irregularity, or that the teacher is satisfied with a low standard of 
duty. To schools of this class no merit grant should be awarded. But a school of 
humble aims, which passes only a moderately successful examination, may properly be 
designated '* Fair/' if its work is conscientiously done, and is sound as far as it goes, and 
if the school is free from any conspicuous fault." 

* Succeeding codes have introduced few modifications into the Code of 1882, which is still 
substantially m possession of the field. One addition only may bo noticed in the Code of 
1884, because it bears directly on the subject of over-pressure, on which we have taken 
80 much evidence. It occurs as an addition to the clause directing the attention of the 
inspector to the moral training of the school in awarding the grant for organisation and 
discipline, of which clause we have already traced the history, and it is intended to throw 
on the teacher the whole responsibility for the classification of the school, and for the 
presentation of theecholars for examination. f The following are ihe words of the new 
clause which is still in force : " The inspector will also satisfy himself that the teacher 
*' has neither withheld scholars improperly from examination nor unduly pressed those 
•* that are dull or delicate in preparation for it, at any time in the year; and that in 
** classifying them for instruction, regard has been paid to their health, their age, and 
'* their mental capacity, as well as to their due progress in learning." J As a guide to the 
discharge of one branch of the responsibility thus laid on the teacher — that of properly 
Bclecting those who should be withdrawn from examination — a definition is subjoined of 
what will be accepted as a reasonable excuse, which, as it bears so closely on the 
important subjects already referred to, we also quote in full. " The following, 
" among others, will be considered reasonable excuses for either withholding a scholar 
** or not presenting him in a higher standard ; delicate health or prolonged illness, 
** obvious dullness or defective intellect, temporary deprivation, by accident or otherwise, 
** of the use of the eye or hand. If a scholar has failed in two subjects, or twice in 
the same subject, he may generally be presented again in the same standard."! 
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From this review of the history of the Codes it will be inanifeBt that the two elements 
of which the grant from the first consifited have been throughout maintained, — 
payment for attendance and payment on the results of examination. The proportions 
in which these two elements have entered into the calculation of the grant have varied 
but slightly, nrtil the Code of 1882 eravo an additional prominence to average attendance. 
Under that Code not only was a fixed grant made payable on the average attendance, 
but the latter became also a factor by which the amount of that part of the grant wa« 
determined, which depended on the results of individual examination. In 1882 a third 
element was introduced, by allotting a grant to the general excellence of the schools. 
The principle of payment by results, which has since 1862 so largely affected the dis- 
tribution of the grant, appears now again to be called in question, and it will be our 
duty at a later stage of the Report to weigh the evidence which has been given before us 
on this subject. 

Mention has already been made of the Instructions to Inspectors which are icSMniJ 
from time to time by the Department. They form practical commentaries on tho 
application of the Code, and contain, at* their name implies, directions to the inspector 
as to the way in which their duties are to be discharged under the existing regulatiot 
The following extract from the Instructions to Inspectors, issued in 1878,* wiU 8hot_ 
how from time to time their attention has been directed to the higher aspects of educa- 
tion, and to the moral and social needs of the children in elementary schools. 

" My Lords are anxious that you should lose no 3iiital>le opportunity of irapreesinJ 
upon both managers and teachers the great responsibility which rests upon them, ove 
and above the intellectual teaching, in regard to the moral training of tho childrd 
committed to their charge. You will express your special approbation of all schoof 
where, from knowledge which you have gained by repeated visits, you observe that 
high moral tone is maintained. 

*' You will probably have observed that their Lordships' object throughout has been, 
over and above the acquisition by every child of tho bare ordinary rudiments of educa- 
tion, to promote the development of the general intelligence of the scholars rathe 
than to seek to burden their memories with subjects which, considering the early a^ 
at which the majority of children leave school, would not be likely to be of use 
them ; and also to encourage such training in school, in matters affecting thoir dailj 
life, as may help to improve and raise the character of their homes. With respect t 
the ordinary rudiments, you will urge the teachers, as far as they are concerned, nc 
to be satisfied with just enabling the children to pass the standard examinations whicj 
set them free from compulsory attendance, but to endeavour to provide that all chil| 
dren before they leave school shall at least have acquired the power of writing wit 
facility, of using the simple rules of arithmetic without difficulty, and of readinj 
without exertion and with pleasure to themselves. As regards history and geographj 
you will encourage, as far as you can, such teaching as is likely to awaken the sym 
pat hies of the children. Their attention should be specially directed to the intereatini 
stories of history, to the lives of noble characters, and to incidents which tend to oreat 
a patriotic feeling of regard for their country and its position in the world ; and whil 
they should be made acquainted with the leading historical incidents that have taken 
place in their own neighbourhood, and with its special geographical features, an interea 
should be excited in the colonial and foreign possessions of the British Crown. 

** You wiU bear in mind, and will urge upon managers and teachers, that though 
certain subjects only are paid for under the Code, and certain subjects only are obli- 
gatory, it is in their power to give instruction to children in any other useful anf 
suitable branches of knowledge for which the parents show a liking, or which tl 
character and habits of the population seem specially to require. It cannot be 
strongly impressed upon you that unifoimity in the school course, as far as the noi 
essential subjects are conceraed, is not the object their Lordships have in view in theii^ 
administration, but that, on the contrary, they consider it advantageous to the counti 
generally that there should be a variety in tho teaching of the schools, so as to xm 
the varying and very different requirements of different localities and condition of lif^i 
It is with this view that a great variety of optional subjects, both in elementary scienc 
and literature, has recently been added by their Lordships to the Code. From n 
good school, however, or conscientious teacher, will you ever hear the plea urged ths 
only *' paying " subjects can be attended to. The schools which pass best in suoL 
subjects are not those which confine themselves solely to the work of the standards, 
which are necessarily fixed with an eye to the capacities of ordinary children, or eve ~ 
to the others enumerated in the Code.'* 
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It would bo wearisomo to enter on a detailed account of the form which the Instriic- ^'art I. 
lions to Inspectors have taken in successive editions. Lt may suffice to make a few Clmpter 4, 
extracts from the Revised Instructions adapted to the Code of 1886, for the purpose 
of illustrating the spirit in which Her Majesty's Inspectors are desired by the 
Department to discharge their arduous and delicate functions : — 

" My Lords would especially call your attention to the general principle, that all *^<>"8- , 

hurry or undue haste on tho day of examination is incompatible with tlie proper ^'/" ^yp^ ^M 
discharge of your main duty — that of ascertaining, verifying, and reporting the facts KC^B**'vi^^^ 
on which tho parliameutary grant is administered. An early attendance at the school presjideut, 
is absolutely indispensable, not only on account of the greater length of time available 
for work, but in tho interests of the children, who are far more capable of sustained 
exertion in the early part of the day. A hurried inspection probably necessitates some 
evils, which are much to bo deprecated, — the attempt to do two thmgs at* once, e.g., to 
give out dictation or sums while hearing the reading of another class ; keeping classes 
unemployed instead of dismissing them to play ; retaining children in school in the 
dinner hour, and thereby not allowing sufficient time for the meal ; prolonging the 
examination to a late hour in the afternoon ; and embarrassing young scholars by want 
of clearness in dictation or in asking questions. As a rule, infants should not be 
detained beyond the ordinary hour for dismissal ; and other children whom it is 
proposed to examine later, should be relieved by a short interval for recreation before 
that time."* 

We have already quoted from the Instracfcions of 1882 f the official statement of the Excelleiit 
principles which were to be kept in view by tho inspectors in awarding tlie merit grant. ™®"' g™°^ 
Tho instructions now in force contain a description of schools deserving the mark 
*' Excellent," to which we shall hereafter have occasion to refer. 

*' It is the intention of their Lordships that the mark * Excellent ' should be reserved for 
cases of distinguished merit. A thoroughly good school in favourable conditions is 
characterised by cheerful and yet exact discipline, maintained without harshness and 
without noisy demonstration of authority. Its premises are cleanly and well ordered; 
its time table provides a proper variety of mental employment and of physical exercise ; 
its organisation is such as to distribute the teaching power judiciously, and to secure 
for every scholar, whether he is likely to bring credit to the school by examination or 
not, a fair share of instruction and of attention. The teaching is animated and 
interesting, and yet thorough and accurate. The reading is fluent, careful, and 
expressive, nnd the childi*en are helped by questioning and explanation to follow the 
moiming of what they read. Arithmetic is so tiiught as to enable the scholars not only 
to obtain correct answers to sums, but also to understand the reason of the processes 
ymployed. If higher subjects are attempted, the lessons are not confined to memory 
work and to the learning of technical terms, but are designed to give a clear knowledge 
of facts and to train the learner in the practice of thinking and observing. Besides 
fulfilling these conditions, which are all expressed or implied in the Code, such a school 
seeks by other means to be of service to the children who attend it. It provides for 
the upper classes a regular system of home exercises, and arrangements for correcting 
them expeditiously and thoroughly. Where circumstances permit, it has also its 
lending library, its savings' bank, and an orderly collection of simple objects and 
apparatus adapted to illustrate the school lessons, and formed in part by the co-operation 
of the scholars themselves. Above all, its teaching and discipline are such as to exert 
a right influence on the manners, the conduct, and the character of the children, to 
awaken in them a love of reading and such an interest in their own mental improvement 
as may reasonably be expected to last beyond tho period of school life.'* J 

The teachers called before us have been very generally (juestioned as to their 
practice in the matter of setting home lessons. It is instructive to loarn from the 
follo-vving extract what advice Her Majesty's Inspectors are bidden to tender on 
this subject : — 

" Your advice will be occasionally asked respecting home lessons, although the subject 
is mainly one of internal discipline, and not necessarily within your purview. For 
delicate, or very young children, such lessons are plainly unsuitable, and the special 
circumstances of some schools render it inexpedient to require home tasks in any fonn. 
Of such circumstances tho local managers are the best judges. But in the upper 
classes of good schools, in which the teachers exert a right influence and take an 
interest in their work, the practice of giving short exercises to bo performed at home 
is attended with no difficulty, and is open to no practical objection. The best teachers 
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use such exercises rather to illustrate, and to fix in the memory, lessons which have 
already been explained in school, than to break new ground or to call for new mental 
effort. This purpose is served by lessons of a very simple and definite character — ^a 
sum, a verse of poetry, a list of names or dates, a letter, an outline map, a short 
parsing exercise, which may readily be prepared in half an hour, and which admits of 
very easy testing and correction on the following day. When these conditions are 
fulfilled the home task is found to have a very valuable effect, not only in helping the 
progress of the scholar, and in encouraging the habits of application, but also iu 
awakening, on the part of the parents, an interest in the school work.*'* 

Once more, since complaints have been laid before ns that the exemptions from 
examination claimed by the managers have sometimes been disallowed by the inspector, 
it is well to set j?ide by side with these complaints, which will hereafter be dealt with, 
the principles on which Her Majesty's Inspectors are instructed to act in this 
matter : — 

"Much care will be needed in dealing with eases in which the scholars, though 
present, are withheld from examination. Some recent experience seems to show that 
many of the school managers are hardly yet aware of the responsibility which lies 
upon them in connexion with the exception list, and that they sometimes sign the 
schedule before examining its details with sufficient care. Managers should bu recom- 
mended to consider the cases of deficient or delicaw children as they occur throughout 
the year, and to place on record in the log-book or minute book the names of scholars 
whom for any reason they intend to withhold. You will not in any case examine, /(w 
the purpose of n'cording the tnarlcs on Ute i^chcihile, a child whose name is placed upon the 
exception list; but it will be your duty to inquire whether there is an adequate reason 
for withholding him. The Code enumerates the principal of such reasons. A mere 
general allegation of backwardness or incapacity should not be accepted unless, on 
seeing the child, you are satisfied that he ought not to be examined. Nor should any 
fixed proportion of exceptions be allowed as a matter of course in any case ; since in a 
school in ordinary conditions such exceptions should be very few, and, in circum- 
stances which are specially unfavourable, the number of legitimate excuses may some- 
times be large. You will judge of each case on its own merits before entering tho' 
mark * excused ' (B.) or * not excused' (N.E.) on the examination schedule. And 
determining cases of difficulty it is well to bear in mind that if the claim is made 
the interests of the scholar, and because for any reason it is not good for him that he 
should be examined, it should be freely allowed. But in any cases in which it is clear ™ 
that the exception is asked in the supposed interests of the managers, or because it is-fl 
feared that the repute of the school or the amount of the grant might slightly suflTer if 
the scholar failed to passed, the excuse must De regarded as insullicient."t 

It might at first sight appear that under the form of Instructions to Inspectors, the 
Education Department could in fact modify the statutory regulations which govern 
the administration of the grant. But since the Code requires managers to furnish 
themselves with a copy of the Revised IriStructions for each year, which are, moreover, 
presented to Parliament, the Department practically challenges the most jealous inquiry 
into the good faith with which it adheres to the letter and spirit of the Code in t' 
directions it gives to its Inspectors. J 
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We have been furnished by Mr. Cumin with returns, prepared by him from Return.*, 
official records in the possession of the Education Department, coiitnining full statistics 
of the progressive growth of elementary education in England and Wales, embracing 
up to 1885 a period of 25 years. These returns will be found printed in Appendix C. 
of the first volume of our Report, together with a summary of their contents.* We 
have also had the advantage of examining Mr. Cumin on the most important points 
arising out of these figures. Before entering on the consideration of the details of 
these tables, which show the gradual advance made under the several heads of edu- 
cational statistics, it may be convenient to present a summary of the most recent 
facts of the case, as they are represented in the returns of the Elementary Schools 
visited by Her Majesty's Inspectors in the year ending August 31, 1886. 

From these we loarn that, — 

1. The number of Her Majesty^s Inspectors and Assistants was 302. 

2. The estimated population of England and Wales was 27,870,586. 
The estimated popvdation of those belonging to the class frequenting elementary 

schools between 3 and 5. 1,432,739 ; 5 to 13, 5,216 J88 ; 13 to 14,587,819; 
total, 7,237,346. 

3. The number of Day Schools visited by Her Majesty's Inspectors was 19,022 
Institutions, containing 28,645 separate Departments. 

4. There were 5,145,292 places in the schools inspected in that year, affording 
accommodation for 18*46 per cent, of the estimated population. 

5. There were on the registers of the schools inspected 4,505,825 scholars, and 
4,553,751 on the registers of annual grant schools, being 16-34 per cent, of 
the estimated population. 

G. There were in average attendance 3,438,425 scholars, being 76*31 per cent of 
the number of the registers. 

7. There were, acting as teachers in these schools, 42,212 certificated teachers, 
17,439 assistant teachers, 27,804 pupil teachers, and 4,659 female assistants. 

8. These schools were maintained at a total cost of 6,839,870^., which was met by 
income derived from the following sources, viz., from school fees, 1,812,917/. ; 
from Government grant, 2,866,700/. ; from voluntary subscriptions, 
742,597/.; from local rates in the case of Board Schools, 1,169,150/; from 
endowment, 156,123/.; from miscellaneous receipts, 79,702/. 

In reviewing the progress of national education by the light of the tables prepared for Etirlier sta- 
the Commission by Mr. Cumin, it must be premised that the figures supplied by the fi«tJ<^ ex- 
Department refer only to schools in receipt of annual grants, and consequently leave out of unctn^ct!^ 
account, at least in the earlier periods, a considerable amount of educational effort uncon- wiihGovern. 
nected with Government. This, however, has been a quantity year by year diminishing, naent. 
and more rapidly since the passing of the Education Act of 1870 ; the facilities given for 
granting certificates to acting teachers having, by this time, brought almost all efficient 
schools within the reach of annual grants. The figures, therefore, supplied by the Depart- 
ment in respect to the present time may, without serious error, be taken to represent 
the whole available resources of elementary education. But in estimating the progress 
which these statistics disclose, especially in the earlier periods, it must be borne in mind 
that it is not entirely attributable to a newly created provision for education, but that it 
includes also many schools which had previously been in existence, although not 
before connected with the Education Department. 

In taking account of the buildings which have been erected with the aid of grants Building 
from the Department, the return of the money spent on the erection of training g">°^' 
colleges up to the date (1863) at which building grants cea8ed,f is approximately 
exhaustive, and comprehends all that had been done up to that date in England 
and Wales in that direction. The total sum that had been expended on these fabrics 
is reported to have been 638,900/., towards which the Department has contributed 
118,627/., lea"\ang rather more than half a million, which was provided by voluntarv 
contributions. 




• Report, vol. I., page 517. 
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We gather from the last report of the Committee of Council on Education tot' 
following additiiinul facts. There are 30 training colleger connected with the 
Church of Englund, 6 are conducted on the British and Foreign school system, 1 
is Congregational, 2 are Wesleyan, 3 Roman Catholic, and 4 other undenomina. 
tional ; making a total of 43 in England and Wales.* Of these, 17 are for masters, 
25 for mistresses, and one for master? and mistresses combined. These colleges 
accommodate between them 1,369 male students, 1,822 females, together with 
students resident in the same institution for masters and mistresses. 

The total annual cost of maintenance for the year 1886 was, for the male collegei 
82J19/., for the female 78,024/., for the mixed college 2,999/. The average annual 
cost per head is about 60Z. for males and 43/. for female students. Out of 167,643/., 
the total annual cost of their maintenance, 121,822/. is supplied by grants from the 
Education Department ; the students contribute 27,441/., while 15,971/. consists of 
voluntary contributions. These institutions are nearly all full, and indeed tli : 
is great competition for admission into them. 

Between the years 1839 and 1882 building grants have been made by the .St::i' 
towards the erection and improvement of 6,335 elementary schools, amounting m ull 
to 1,767,035/., to meet a sum of 4,866,273/., voluntarily contributed by the promoters. 
The number of scholars thus, provided for was 1,233,050, at a total cost of 0,633,308/. 
It should be borne in mind that this represents only that part of voluntary school 
building towards which the Department has made a building grant. No fewer than 
2,239,531 school seats have been provided in schools erected by unaided voluntary 
effort, the cost of which represents an outlay of more than ll,(k)Q,000/. This doett 
not include the value of those sites which have been given gratuitously. 

The progress made in the quarter of a century between 1860 and 1885 in the nxi 
of schools, school places, and scholars brought annually under the view of the Depa 
ment through the visits of H.M. Inspectors, is set forth in Table 2 of Mr. Cumin 
Returns. The number of i>chool8 annually inspected rose from 5,141 to 19,063 
and the school-places from 1,094,006 to 5,061,503. That progress has been co; 
tinuous, but the great leap in the provision of school accommodation naturally too] 
}ilace after the Education Act of 1870 had made it incumbent on every school distri 
to supply itself with sufficient and efficient education. In the live years following oh 
1870 the accommodation in inspected schools increased by 1,267,840 places, and in tl 
succeeding five years by 1,094,329 more. Of the whole increase in accomraodatiod 
from 1870 to 1886, amounting to 3,182,919 places, 1,542,032 were due to voluntar 
effort, whilst 1,640,887 were provided by school boards. The existing ache 
accommodation, reckoned as 5,200,685 in 1886, is made up of 3,472,581 pi— 
in voluntary schools and 1,728,104 in board schools, the former being to the 
somewhat in excess of two to one. 

Con'es])onding to the 5,200,685 school places in the 19,173 schools on the ar 
grant list, there were in 1886, 4,553,751 registered scholars. Since in 1860 tl 
were only 957,936 on the registers of grant aided schools, and only 1,69],059 in 187( 
this represents an mcrease in the last 16 years of 2,860,692 — 1,189,230 voluntary, ac 
1,671,412 board — and hi the last 26 years an increase of 3,595,815 scholars on the schc 
registers. In the meanwhile the popidation increased from 19,902,713 in 1860 
22,090,163 in 1870, and to 27,870,586 m 1886. 

A further test of the progress of education is given by the proportion which 
the number on the registers of efficient schools bears to the population. Taking account 
only of State-aided schools, this proportion in England and Wales was 4*81 in 18( 
7(36 in 1870, 1 1-16, in 1 875, and in 1.S86 it stood at 1 6-34. If all other certified efBciei! 
schools were included, we learn from a note to these tables that the registered schola 
would certainly not bo less than 1 in 6 of the population. Again, taking the number 
.scholars of the ages of from 7 to 11 "on the registers of our annual grant schools, 
•• find that they (2,093,910) are upwards of 95 per cent, of the estimated popi 
*' tion (2,202,291 ) of that age, and of the class usually to be found at elementary schooLs.* 
Such are the statistical proofs which Mr. Cumin is able to afford of the opinion which 1 
expressed in evidence, that we have got nearly dl the children of the country who 
ought to be there on the registers of our elementary schools, a result which, we ventui 
to think, both the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, and the author of the fir 
Education Act of 1870, would have regarded as no mean one, could they have fore 
its being realised in the intervals that have elapsed since their respective labours. 



• Report of Committee of Council (1887), page 388. 
J Sec Table Rejiort, Vol, L, page 620. 



Passing from the registered scholars to those in average attendance, we find 
'that the prouortion of the latter to the former has been singularly fluctuating 
during the periods referred to. The per-centage of registered scholars in attendance 
stood in 1860 as high as 74'35 in grant-aided schools, which were then, in the nature 
of the case, somewhat picked one>^. But by 1870 that proportion had fallen heavily, 
standing then at 68 07, though the continually varying Regulations of the Department 
during that period render it difficult to institute a very valid comparison. By 1875 it 
had still further fallen to 66*95. But in the intermediate time the Education Act of 
^1870 had parsed, which brought into account a large accession of feeble schools and 
■of unwilling scholars throughout the country, while at the same time a considerable 
"number of board schools newly established had not as yet got into working order. 
By 1880 a rebound of regularity of attendance had taken place, the average attendance 
having then risen to 70*61 per cent, of the scholars on the register — 70*5 in voluntary 
schools and 70'S in board schools. This im|>rovement in the regularity of attendance 
^took place during a period which included the important changes in the Code of 1875 
■to which we have already called attention. During the same period the Act of 1876 
" bad come into operation, creating indirect, and at the same time extending direct, com- 
pulsion. Finally, in the interval between 1880 and 1886, the proportion of attendance 
to scholars on the registers rose to the figxire at which it now stands, 76*31 — 76*27 in 
voluntary schools, 76"38 in board schools. During this period Mr. Mundella's Act came 
into force, requiring compulsory byelaws to be universally adopted, while later on the 
Code of 1882 was enacted, making the grant depend more largely upon the attendance, 
Board and voluntary schools seem to stand more nearly on an equality in this respect 
than in any other, the figure representing regularity of attendance showing in 188i an 
advantage in favour of voluntary school attendance of 4 in a 1,000, whilst in 1886 the 
advantage was with board school attendance, but only of 1 in a 1,0*^)0. 

The educational results, as tested by examination, have likewise shown evidence of 
continued advance, though with fluctuations in certain |)articulars. The year 1872, in 
which the effects first appear of the new Code of 1871 and of the creation of board 
schools, is the first in which the present tables give the per-centago of scholars pre- 
sented in Standards IV. to VI., and of those above 10 years of age presented in 
i Standards L to III. The first per-centage, indicating the degree of advance in 
learning, shows every year evidence of increasingly good results. The per-centage of 
these upper standard scholars, which was in 1872 only 17'96, and fell in 1873 to 17*43 
of the whole, rose, with one or two trifling exceptions, progressively, till in 1886 it 
reached 34'68, or more than a third of the whole. In like manner the index of back- 
wardness, supplied liy the proportion of elder children presented for examination in 
the lower standards, had fallen from 63*71 per cent, in 1872 to 36*33 per cent, in 
lb86. The per-centage of passes in reading, writing, and arithmetic has not made 
like progress. Beginning with a record of 83*57 per cent, in 1864 — the first year in 
which Mr. Lowe's Revised Code took full ettect — it rose progressively until 1870, 
when it reached the maximum of S5'87, after which it gradually fell otf, beginning, 
however, to recover itself in 1878, and standing, in 1886, at 85*99. It must, however, 

■ be borne in mind that within these earlier pencils elementary subjects more generally 

■ engrossed the attention of scholars to the exclusion of class subjects. In many cases 

■ specific subjects have been added to the programme of school studies, and more also 
is now demanded under the head of these rudiments. Compulsion, too, has in tho 
meantime driven into school a residuum whose attendance and attainments are not 
likely to have been on a par with those of scholars previously attending school of their 
own free will. 

The financial position of schools at selected periods beginning with 1860 is one of 
■the most important facts of the case which is disclosed by Mr. Cumin's tables. The 
annual charges of education have from the first been divided between the Government 
and the local promoters. But previous to 1862, part of the Government grant was 
paid direct to members of the school stafl*, and so does not appear in the school 
accounts. Since Mr. Lowe's code, however, all payments from the Department have 
been made direct to the managers as part of the school funds, and to that extent have 
increased the apparent cost of each child's education. In i860 the cost is set down as 
18s. Hit?., and in 1862 at 19s, lid,; but in 1870, when the whole grant is included in 
the reckoning, it stands at 2^s, 5(i., and each successive quinquennial retura shows a 
further increment. Thus, it had risen in 1875 to 32«. 5:^(/., in 1880 to 36s. S^d. — 
34s. l^d. in voluntary schools, and 41s. llj^i. in board schools — and it stood in 1886 
at 398. 5e2. — 36^. 4^d. in voluntary schools, and 44«. ll'^d, in board schools. Mean- 
while, the average grant earned by each scholar which stood in 1860 and in 1862 at 
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Past II. lOi. <Si. was temponhlj redooed in 1870. But at each qnmqnennial period 
the ptawny of the Rdnoation Act of 1870, the rate of Government grunt per i 
•hows continooiu increaae, being \2a, 7 id, io 1875, 15«. 5|</. in 1880, and 17«. 
1886 lor eaeh scholar in aTerage attendaiioe. 

Much laM yartation is appanot in the charge of each child's education on the ] 
resources. Standing at 18«. IIJJ. in 1860, it had risen to 20s, \0d, by 1^75. and 
reached 22s. l^d. in 1886. Out of this sum the parent has contributed in the j 
of school fees nesrlj one-half, leaviDg the remainder to be provided by eubscnplMHl 
aod endowments in voluntaiy 8chooU, and bj rates in board schools. In the castfl 

Church of England schools, which are far the most numerous of the former 

of schoolift the demand made on voluntary contributions for each scholar *8 edocstial 
was 7s. l^d. in 1885, being a mnaUer sum than at any previous period reooided 
these tables. 

The aggregate riost of education to th^ countrr/beini; the product of two inc 
factors, viz., the cost of schooling per head, and the number of children under edc 
— has risen with great rapidity. In 1870 the aggregate expenditure on ^eouBl 
schools was about 1^ millions, m 1875 it exceeded 3 millions, in 1880 it had riaa 
5 millions, and in 1886 to more than G| millions (6,839,870/.) 

The Government grant rose from 562,611/. in 1870, to 2,958,766/. in 1886. 
Voluntary HubscriptioDS which stood in 1870 at 418,839/., rose to 742.597/^ in U 
a point at which they have for some years been almost stationary, but with a tenc 
evenr now and then to decline. 

The annnal charqre of boani i^choolR on the local rates had risen in 1885 to 
1,169,150/. 

The mimijcr or ceriiiicaicu tcfacuers in England and Wales rose from 6,393 m IdOflt 
and 12,076 in 1870, to 42,212 in 1886. Of these, however, only 28,645 could bea 
charge of as many schools, leaving over 14,(XX) to act as assistants. The head teachen, 
if masters, enjoyed an average salary of 132/., if mistresses of SO/, No account, however 
is here taken of the numerous residences provided in voluntary schools for the princip«I 
teaclior, which must add from 10/. to 20/. to the value of the post. Certificated 
masters actiiif; as assistantH had in 1886 an average salary of 90/., and assistant certificsted 
mistresses of 63/. Of uncertificated assistants (ex-pupil teachers) there vrere 17 439 
at work in 1886, whereas in 1880 there were only 7,652. On the other band the 
pupil teachers, who amounted in 1880 to 33,73.3, had fallen in 1886 to 27,804. 

The evidence wo have received shows the great importance attached both h\ 
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managers and teachers to the mark of merit awarded to their schools by Her Majestr'g 
inspector, whether excellent, goo<l, fair, or nil. The Excellent merit grants we 
learn from Tablo 5, was in 1884 awarded to 12*45 per cent, of the infant schools 
examined, and to 14*49 per cent, of the schools for older scholars. These latter 
only slightly improved their record in 1885, rising to 15*90 per cent, rated as excellent, 
but in 1886 tlioy again advanced to IGIO per cent. The infant schools made 
much more pro<^^reSH. risiui^ ic 16 '88 per cent, rated as excellent in 1885, and to 1871 
in 1886. But a singular law is disclosed by these tables as governing the award of 
the merit grant, viz., tbat itn gnifles vary on the averai^e with the size of schooh. 
The following table, extracted from Mr. Cumin's Rrturnts, referring to 1885, will b«t 
illustrate this law of proportion b(5twoen the numbers in school and the rate of merit 
grant when the calculation is extended over the whole area of annual grants. 
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It will be observed tbat equally in infant and upper schools, and as well in voluntary as 
in board schools, each descending grade of merit corresponds with a reduction in the ^ — . 
average size of the school obtaining it. And one reason is not far to seek, for not only of^j^ioou!^^^ 
ave small schools relatively more expensive than large ones, and therefore apt to be 
loss well equipped, but as numbers increase that division of labour which economizes 
force ])ecoraes more and more perfect. 
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This disparity in average size, followed by a corresponding disparity in merit grant, 
may be further illu.strated from a return made by the Local Government Board, and 
ijrinted in Appendix D. of Vol. I. of our Eeport. From this it will be seen that of the 
14,91(5 parishes in England and Wales, corresponding approximately to a similar number 
uf school districts, those which have a population under 500, and therefore presumably 
an average school attendance not much over 00, number 8,951. Of these small parishes 
the very large majority are supplied by voluntary schools ; how large may be inferred 
from Table 13 in Mr. Cumin's returns. There it will be seen that out of 3,928 schools 
in England and Wales with less than GO in average attendance, 3,28() are voluniary, 
and only G42 are supplied by boards. A similar conclusion may be drawn from Table 
12, which shows that in a still smaller class of schools, 1,252 in number, where the 
accoQimodation is under GO. only 179 are board schools. It will help to throw light 
upon the educationid problem if it be remembered that in England and Wales, as 
Mr. Cumin has told us in evidence, 30 per cent, of all schools have an average attendance 
of leas than GO, and 52 per cent, an average of less than KX).* And it may further be 
inferred from the figures already quoted that nearly four-fifths of all the smaller 
schools are voluntary ones.f 

Mr. Cumin's returns include an elaborate comparison carried on for 10 years 
between the summaries of voluntary and board-school work, as shown in Table G. 
Lr^oking only to the figures of 1885, the number of voluntary schools inspected 
was 14,G00, as compared with 1,295 board ones; 
was 3,398,000 and l,GOO,718 school places, their 
and 1,187,455 respectively. In point of regularity 
tically on the same footing, as has been already 

of scholars presented in higher standards was also almost identical, but the advantage 
was on the side of board schools in the per-centage of passes, board schools 
having 87*07 per cent, as against 84*14 per cent, in voluntary schools. Board 
schools also were receiving a larger average grant per head, earning 17s. 7d. as against 
IGs. H^d. in voluntary schools. On each child's schooling board schooli? spent 
98. 6-g</. in excess of the sum paid by voluntary ones : the amounts being 45s 4d. and 
35«. 9^(/. respectively. Finally, each separate institution inspected liad on an average 
195 scholars on the register in voluntary schools as against 3G2 in board schools. 

The following facts regarding the distribution in lb81 of the population of England 
and Walts between school boards and school attendance committees may be gathered 
from Table VII. furnished by Mr. Cumin. In England alone the population under the 
former is 15,2G1,159 ; under the latter 9,352,757. Of the school board population 
3,834,3b4 is in Loudon, 0,824,540 in municipal boroughs, and 4,G02,2G5 in parishes. 
The districts under school attendance committees comprise a population of 1,545,008 
in municipal boroughs, 821,593 in urban sanitary districts, and t?,98t3,166 in unions. 
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If we omit London, the borongns, and the urban «anitary districts, only 2,478 
in England are within the school board area, whilst 9,684 parishes are outside of 
school board area, a proportion of about one to four. In Wales the population under 
school boards is 995 J66, whilst that under school attendance committees is 364,747; 
449 parishes, excluding boroughs, being within, and 555 outside ot* the school board 
area. Taking England and Wales together, a population of 16,256,925 ia under school 
boards, and of 9,717,514 undei" school attendance committees, the former being' 63 and 
the latter 37 per cent, of the whole population. The number of parishes, however, in 
England and Wales (excluding borough and urban sanitary districts) which are in 
school board and in non-school board districts respectively is 2,927 and 10,239, being 
22 and 78 per cent, of the whole number of these parishes. 

We have received a considerable body of evidence, given principally by teaohen 
in charge of schools, as to whether cliildren now leave school at an earlier age than 
formerly, but such evidence has been founded largely on general impressiaiis, 
and at the best covers a very limited area. One of the tables furnished by 
Mr. Cumin supplies materials from which an answer may be drawn at once mors 
comprehensive and more exact. The table below is extracted from the fuDer 
Table 11. , printed at page 522 of Vol. I. of our Eeport, regarding the ages of scbolan 
on the register. This abridged table is confined to the returns made for each period 
of five years, beginning with the year 1865 and terminating with that of 1885. It 
shows that in the course of that period of 20 years the centesimal proportion of 
scholars of 12 years old and over has increased by nearly 2 per cent., while the -pro- 
portion of those of 11 years and over has increased by 4-23 per cent. On the other 
hand, taking account of the five epochs selected in this abridged table, the proportion 
of regi8tert:'d scholars who had turned 13 years of ago will be seen to have fallen 
gradually from 1865 (4*41) till it reached a minimum (3*36) in 1875, to have attained 
a maximum in 1880 (5*00), and to stand now at 4* 10, almost exactly where it did in 
1870. 
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The distribution of the population of England and "Wales under standards of exerapti 
determined by byelaws is given in Table VIII. (B) of Mr. Cumin's returns. Itappes 
that th{> fourth, fifth, and sixth Standards for total exemption are those in force amonj 
the following proportions of the population: viz., the Fourth Standard for 31 -(58 per 
cent., the Fifth for 48'12, and the Sixth for 19-95. But of school districts 9,372 have 
the Fourth Standard for total exemption, 3,967 have the Fifth, and 79 have the Sixth. 
For partial exemption the mass of the population may be grouped as having Standartls 
II., III., or IV., and in the following proportions: 9'79 per cent, have the Second; 
58'80 per cent, have the Third; and 24-13 per cent, have the Fourth Standard for 
partial exemiitioii. For this purpose the Second is the Standard in force in 1,546 
school districts, the Third in 8,912, the Fourth in 2,001. 

The duration of school life can only be approximately arrived at from these tabl 
and appears to be an inference drawn from insufficient data. No trustworthy figure 
illustrating this point have been collected by the Department, as Mr. Cumin tells usin 
a note to Table IX. (CJ. The limits of school life being taken to lie between the ages 
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of 3 and 13, tho average attendance, taken as about 70 per cent., is presumcrl to suggest 
that on an average each ctiild's school life extends over a period of seven years. 
The age at which children enter school and leave ia shown from the following 
Table:— 
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In Table XV. we have reprinted a Parliamentary Paper furnished by tho Education Urowtli 
Department to tlie House of Commons on August 13th, 1885, on the motion of voluutAry 
Mr. Molloy, showing tlie growth of voluntary schools from 1870 to 1885, under the 
several heads of (1) number of children in attendance; (2) expenditure; (3) school 
fees; (4) voluntary subscriptions; (5) Government grant; (6) income from other 
so\irce8 ; and, (7) the number of new schools established. On reference to that Table 
it will be seen that during the period of 14 years included in the return, the number 
of children on the register of voluntary schools has increased from 1,693,059 in 
1870 to 2,853,004 in 1884. whilst those in average attendance have steadily increased 
from 1,152,389 to 2,157,292. The tota] expenditure has risen continuously from 
1,51^7,023/. in 1870 to 3,812,149/. in 1884. School fees which amounted in the former 
year to 502,023/. amounted in the hitter year to 1,205,4-10/. Voluntary subscriptions 
rose, though with a certain amount of fluctuation, from 118,839/. to 732,524/. The 
Goveniment Grant which was 562,611/. in 1870 had risen to l,768,140if. in 1884; 
wliile additions to the income from other sources, which in 1870 stood at 76,509/., had 
gradually increased to 192,975/. in 1884, Meanwhile the number of new voluntary 
schools established had amounted in all to 6,735, the largest addition being made in 
1872, when 1,056 new schools were built, from which number the annual additions 
gradually declined as the school supply became more adequate, the smallest number of 
new voluntary schools established in any ono year being 51 in 1882 ; the number for 
the two succeeding years being 70, and 89 respectively. 

In the same year Mr. Mundella moved for a Return for the years 1869 to 1884, showing 
for each child in average attendance at voluntary schools ; (1) the average cost ; 
(2) the average grant ; (3) the average school fees ; (4) the voluntary contributions. 
This return, which will be found printed in Table XVI,, shows that for thar period of 
15 years, the average cost per child gradually rose from 1/. 5«. 5d. to 1/. 15s. 2c?. ; the 
average grant from Us. 7d.'to l^ys. 4 J J. ; the average school fees from Ss. 4d. to 11.?. 2d. ; 
while the voluntary contribution per child in average attendance fluctuated a good 
doal, beginning with 7s, S^d. in 1869, rising to a maximum of Ss, 8|<i. m 1877, and 
thenceforward declining regularly with the increasing numbers till it fell in 1881 
to 6«. b|df. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Supply of Schools. 

We now proceed to inquire how far a sufficient amount of school accommoda 
has been already provided, and to what extent the existino^ machinery of the Ednc 
Acts is effective for supplying such deficiencies as may from time to time arise.' 
Section V. of the Act of 1870 thus lays down the obligation which lies on each school 
district to provide sufficient school accommodation: — 

** There shall be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of accommo- 
dation in ])ublic elementary schools (as herein-after defined) available for all the! 
children resident in such district for whose elementary education officieut aud suitabkv 
provision is not otherwise made.'* 

In the opinion of Mr. Cumin, the Secretary of the Education Department, the present 
supijly of schools throughout the country is quite sufficient, except in places whert* 
tne population is continually on the increase.* He admits further that ** in every 
'* county in England, excepting the London district, the accommodation is consider- 
** ably, and in some cases very largely, in excess of one-sixth gf the popnlation/'f 
•* , . . the ideal number of those who might reasonably be expected to be at 
** school every day."| In Lancashire, for instance, one-sixth of the population in 
the year L881, amounted to 575,000 : the school accommodation in 1885— (> was 
780,1^4, so that (putting aside any increase of population that may have taken place 
in the interval) according to this calculation there were in this county 205,000 places 
in excess. § For this apparent excess Mr. Cumin suggested one explanation. It was. 
he believed, partly attributable to the number of large buildings which had been 
erected primarily for Sunday school purposes, and in which da}' schools were held 
without occupying to the full the space provided.|| *' Thus,'' he said, ** in the county 
" of Lancaster, in the Church of England schools the average number of seats in each 
** department is 149, the average attendance (on week days) is 98, and the per- 
*' contage of seats occupied daily 65. In the Wesleyan schools the average number 
" of seats in each department i^ 244, the average attendance is 154, and the per- 
" centage of seats occupied daily G3. In British schools there are 200 seats in each 
" department on an average, the average attendance is 12S, and the per-centago of 
** seats occupied daily is 64. In Roman Catholic schools there are 201 seats on an 
*' average in each department, the average attendance is 118, and the per-centage of 
** seats occupied daily is 58. "^r On the other hand, in board schools, erected solely 
with a view to day school accommodation. ** there are 206 seats on an average in each 
*' departmonti. the average attendance is 151, and the per-centage of seats occupied 
*' daily is 73."^' In addition to the reason thus given for any apparent superfluity of 
accommodation, the decrease in the rural population of many counties during the last 
few years must have thrown a certain number of school seats out of use. In some 
places, including several mining districts, this decrease of the population has been 
considerable. 

Two further explanations of the apparent excess of accommodation were suggested 
•^ to Mr. Cumin during his examination, and accepted by him. " In the first place," he 
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Bays, " more attention has been paid to tlie organisation of infants* schools, and even 

** of babies* departments;"* and in the second place, there has been an increased 

provision of class rooms for the separate instruction of the different classes.f It must, 

K of course, always be borne in mind, that a superfluity of accommodation in one locality 

^ is no set off against a deficiency occurring in another ; and. consequently, that an 

excess in the aggregate, over so large an area as a county, is not incompatible with 

the existence of a deficiency of accommodation in particular places. 

U The oral evidence given to us as to the basis on which the accommodation required 

f 'in any district is calculated by the Education Department was not very explicit. 

But on this point wo are able to refer to the instractions issued to the Inspectors 

of Returns in May 1871, for their guidance in conducting the first inquiry held» under 

section 71 of the Education Act of 1870, into the school supply of the country at large. 

^ These instructions ran as follows : — 
^ Saffi'inenci/. 

'* For what proportion of the population of a district ought school accommodatioTi 
to be provided ?" 
*' To this qnostion no answer can be given which will be universally applicable. 
I Local circumstances vary so widely that what would be an ample supply of schools for 
H one district would be insufficient for another of the similar population. A parish 
■ may be wholly, mainly, nr only very partially occupied by the classes requiring public 
H K.chool accommodation for their children. The requirements of Bethnal Green cannot 
H be measured, in this respect, by the same standard as those of Hastings or Leamington. 
W Accordingly, in the official returns sent to the local authorities, they are asked to state 
what proportion of the pupnlatiyn in their respective districts tln?y estimate to he 

I' of the class whose children will attend public elementary schools.' "' 
*• The requirements of each district must be jndged by the answer to this inquiry ; 
but, in ordinary casesj (I.e., where the labouring classes are about six-sevenths of the 

' population"), it may be assumed that accommodation in elementary schools will be 
required for one sixth of the entire pojmlatum. This has been the rule hitherto followed 
by the Committee of Council in making building grants, and it is probably sufficient 

H for all practical purposes. Rut where the families who are able to make independent 

™ provision for the education of their children either exceed or fall short of their usual 
})roportion (one seventh) to the whole of the community, it may be calculated that 
accommodation will be required in elementary schools for about one-fifth of the rest of 

H the population.'* 

I *' For example : in a parish of 1,400 souls, building grants have hitherto been made 
for as many as 233 children. If six sevenths of the population belong to the class for 
whom elementarv schools are required, school room may have been provided with 
public aid, for 233 children out of 1,200 souls. Of these 1.200, about 2\6 will be 

H between 5 and 13 (the compulsory age under the Act) and 277 between 3 and 13. 

™ Room for 233 scholars will, consequently, be somewhat in excess of the number of 
children from 5 to 13 ; but as many infants go to school before 5, a school of this 

I size will be large enough to enable every child in the parish, who is likely to attend it, 
to have >>{\, years of schooling, out of its 10 years of school life (3--13)." 
** This provision appears to be sufficient, but is not in excess of what will be required, 
especially having regard to the compulsory powers of the Act. You may fairly take 
it as a standard in judging how far, in respect of quantity of accommodation, the 
requirements of each district are met by the schools included in its returas." 

I The Roi>ort of the Department for 1886-7, (p. xiii), also lays it down that *' to meet 
** the wants of the children for whom our schools are provided, and who constitute 
*' one-fifth of the total population, the number of school places to be provided ought to 
** be equal to one-sixth of the population." 
The first part of this formula, adopted in 1871, appears to have been based upon the 
Census Returns of IbGl, (the last published at that date,) which showed that 23'12 
' per cent, of th<^ whole population were between 3 and 13 years of age. Deducting 
|th for the class of children not usually found in State-aided schools, the remainder, 
, being mainly of the class contemplated by the Act of 1870, would amount to 19*82, 
H or, for working purposes, 20 per cent, of the total ]jopulation. We may point 
" out that owing to improved sanitary conditions, the proportion of children between 
3 and 13 to the whole population, rose from 23^12 in IStil, to 24-04 in 188l.§ 
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TJndor the presont conditions of f^leraentary education, we are, on tbe wbole, <ih 
to at^'roo witL the Depfirtmetit, tliat. (in the caae of populations containinj^ the ordi 
proportion of the upp€>r chissos), " after making due allowance for absence on accomit 
" of sickness, weather, distance from school, and other reasonable excuses for irregolar 
" attendance, school seats should bo provided for one-sixth of the total popnlation, 
" and these seats ought to be daily occupied."* A table which we give in onr Third 
Report, f proves how nearly these requirements have been realised in several coimtiefi. 
It appears that while in II English counties and in Wales generally, more than 90 
per cent, of one-fifth of the population are found on the school registers, no le«s than 
99 per cent, of one-fifth are on the school regieters in the county of Leicester, and 92 
per cent, of one-sixth are in average attendance. It must also be home in mind that 
since the Circular of 1871 was issued, an inci-easing number of scholars of a wealthier 
class have been drawn into Public Elementary Schools ; that increased otitlaj upon 
the staff and buildings, and notably the enlarged curriculum of education, have held 
out greater attractions to scholars; and that the Act of 1876 has imposed upon back- 
ward children the obligation to attend school up to the age of 14. Owing to the«e 
and other circumstances^ a larger j)ropurtion of accommodation than suffices for one- 
sixth of the population has in fact been provided in certain localities, and especially ii 
some of the manufacturing districts. 

The question has arisen as to the amount of accommodation that uught to bo pi 
vided for children between 3 and 5 years of age, the latter being the earliest age 
which they can be compelled to attend school. The Rev. Prebendary Roe, a Diocesan 
Inspector, who is well known to have given great attention to elementary educati<] 
speaking of the rural schools in Somerset, is of opinion that all children, in the count 
districts at least, should be in school by four years of age ; and as far as these dist 
are concerned, he would have provision made for all children over three years of 
Mr. Cumin informs us, in the following words, that the Education Department hat 
no unifonn inile in regard to the accommodation for these young children : " T 
" we say is, generally, that you are to consider the children between the ages of tht 
'* and five as capable of going to school, and capable of bringing a grant; but it dc 
•• not at all imply that the accomraodatinn in every case is to be supplied for eve, 
" child between the ages of three and five."§ Mr. Sharjje, one of Her Majesti 
chief inspectors, and other witnesses, 1| have given it as their opinion that small b " 
rooms are absolutely necessary in very poor neighbourhoods Avhere the mothers 
obliged to work for tlieir living ;|| that the '* babies " if they are suitably dealt wit 
reap great advantage from being in school ; while the elder children are often tht 
set free to attend school more regularly.^ 

It has been contended that in some districts, notably in parts of London, the pf 
vision for infants is largely in excess of the requirements, in consequence of full 
accommodation having been provided for the children between 3 and 5 years of a^^e, 
who do not attend as regularly as the elder children. Mr. Cumin, however, gave*' it 
as his opinion that the supjjly of school accommodation in London is not more than 
is required, whatever may be said about its distribution.** On this point we think it 
right to observe that the proportion of children of school age in London to the ^ ' 
])ojiulation is considerably less than throughout the country at large. The L\ 
Retnrus for 1881, being given for quinquennial periods, cannot be quoted in respect 
of children between 3, or 5, and 13. lint they sliow with respect to children between 
5 and 15, that while the proportion of the population of that age in 1881 was 22'90 

per cent, in England and Wales — 22*31 in the towns, and 23*15 in the rural districts 

it WPS only 20'C0 in London. Taking 2^ per cent as the difference between the 
children of school age in the Metroi>olis and the country generally, it follows that 
L<jndon with its 3,816,413 inhabitants must, in 1881, have had nearly 89,000 fewer 
children than would have been found in a population of the same size elsewhere. The 
child population of London, between 3 and 13, was estimated by the Registrar-General, 
at the Census of 1<S81, to be 831,595, or 21*79 per cent, of' the whole popnlation. 
Dt^ducting one-seventh fi'om this for children not using the elementar>'' schools and 
an iiighth besides for all causes of absence, according to the rule of the Education 
Department set out above, the result gives 12,372 fewer school places than by the 
a])plication of the previous estimate of one-sixth of the population. It must be borne 
in mind that the erection of school buildings in Loudon in three stories will often 
compel the provision of a definite amount of accommodation for infants, irrespective 
cf what might otherwise be considered the best proportion. 

• Ucport of the C^ommittee of Coundl, 1886-7, p. xii. t Report, Vol. ITT., p. 741, J 54,989 CRoe) 
§ 1872 (Cumin). _ (| 4201-3 (Sharpe) ; 40,805-75 (Willifims); 18,649-61 (Wilkes). 
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The ultimate responsibility of ascertamiug tLe sufficiency or deficiency of accommo- 
dation ill any j^iven district rests with the Education Department, and they depend for 
their information on the inspector of the district. " The inspectors/' Mr. Cumin says, 
** are continually bound to see that there is no deficiency of school accommodation 
** in their districts"; and they wonhl inform the Pejjartment of any such deficiency, 
either through their annual reports or by special representationa * 

But within their own districts the school boards appear to be the prtmary judges of 
the accommodation to be provided."!' The law officers of the Crown, Mr, Cumin states, 
have given it as their opinion that the 18th section of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870 gives absolute discretion to school boards to supply such additional accommo- 
dation, as in their opinion, is necessary.. "t lu Loudon the initiative is always taken 
by the school board. There, however, a provisional order being almost always required 
to obtain a site, the proposal to build is necessarily In'ought before the Education 
Dej)artment, and. on their behalf, a special local incpiiry into the question is held by 
Her Majesty's inspector. If, as is customary, in London and elsewhere, the building 
is to be erected by means of a loan, the Department can refuse their consent to its 
issue, and, indeed, under the Act of Iblli (sec, 10) they are bound to do so if the pro- 
posed school is in excess of the requirements of the district. Again, the Depaitment 
may refuse an annual grant to a board school, not provided by means of a loan, if they 
deem it unnecessary. § Thus the Department can exercise a very practical control 
over the provision of additional school accommodation proposed to be provided by 
school boards. 

In districts where there is no school board, and in which, therefore, no authority 
exists charged with the duty of providing school accommodation, the school attendance 
committee, fi'equeutly make representations to the Department respecting the school 
supply within their district. These representations receive full consideration, and are 
sent down to the inspector, who is directed to inquire into the facts, and if he reports 
a deficiency, the ])arish or district is called upon to supply it by voluntary effort, or, 
failing that, to elect a school board for the purpose.fl But in all cases in which the 
need of further supply is called in question, the Department is not wholly dependent 
on the information uf its inspector. Local remonstrances are sure to be sent in ; all 
sides are fully represented, and the Departruent are able to decide judicially with a 
full knowledge of the facts relied on by all parties to the dispute.^ 

The question of whether a school board has a prior right to supply a deficiency of 
accommodation in its district has been keenly debated. As a consequence of the 
assertion of such a right, (founded upon the 18th section of the Act of 1870 already 
referred to,) offers on the part of voluntary bodies to supply an existing deficiency 
have been m many cases refused by the Department, with the result that, if the schools 
had been built, they would have been excluded from the annual grant. Some of these 
schools were, however, ultimately recognised. A detailed list of these cases is to be 
found in the Appendix to our First Report. It is admitted that the school board is 
bound to reckon as a part of the available supply from time to time all voluntary 
efficient schools then existing. But Mr. Cumin's interpretation of the Act, on which, 
he states, the Education Department have always proceeded, is, that as the school 
board are bound by the lUth section of the Act of 1870 to supply the original defi- 
ciency, so under the 16th section they are afterwards entitled, if they insist on doing 
so, to supply whatever deficiency may from time to time arise. The DepiU'tment, ho 
says, do not, in estimating a deficiency subsequently arising, recognise as part of the 
school supply, schools which are only in contemplation, nor even those which are in 
course of erection, unless the boards acquiesce in divesting themselves of their right to 
supply the deficient accommodation.** Only with the consent of the Department can 
these be reckoned as public elementary schools, and such consent can, under the terms 
of the 98th section of the Act of 1870, be given only to the managers of a school 
already in existence. 

Mr. Cumin stated that this interpretation of the 18th section of the Actfj' has 
been endorsed by both political parties in Parliament. He was asked : ** Supposing 
** that there were a large inHux of Roman Catholics into a population, and that there 
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** were an offer at the Bame time of a Boraan Catholic inspected school to meet that 
** need, would the board have an unconditional right to refuse the Roman Catholic 
'* school '* ? — " Last evening," he replied, *^ in the House of Commons, that very am 
•* was put ; and the Ministers of more than one Grovernment came to the c ' n 
** that the board were entitled to Bup]>ly this accommodation against an ar r 

" by Roman Catholic volunteers to supply the deficiency/'* 

On the other hand, Mr. Cumin appears to assume the existence of a power in ih 
school board to divert itself of this prior right and enabliug it to accept the otler from 
a voluntary source to supply the deficiency. For in answer to (Q. 1886), *• Then am I 
** to understand that ofVered and projected voluntary schools are absolutely not to be 
'* taken into account by the hoards ? " — he replied, '* They are absolutely not to be 
•• taken into account by the boards, unless the boards acquiesce in divesting themselvefi 
** of the right to supply the deficient acconimodation.**t 

In practice, however, there have been important exceptions to the recognition by tiio 
Department of the power of a school board t-o waive its prior right. In the Wille^dfO 
case, for example, the De|)artmeut threatened to declare the Board in default if rt 
allowed a clergyman to supply a deficiency which had been officially notified to exi^l. 
Mr. Cumin's account and justification of the action of the Department will be gather«i 
from the evidence given by him in reference to this case. *' The school board," said 
he, *' was set up to supply a particular deficiency, and that supply the school hoani 
•* wished to put upon the clergyman, who was a volunteer. We said, * You cannot do 
" * that, because it is your duty, as a school board under the statute, to 8ii]>|>ly the 
•* * deficiency, which deficiency caused the election of a school board.' The board and 
•• various other persons disputed that, and we said, * Well, inasmuch as this is a qtt»* 
" * tion of difficult legal interpretation, we are quite willing to abide by the law officers* 
" * opinion.* The law otficers were consnlted, and they supported the actioTi of lL« 
" Department. "J 

Objection has been taken to the interpi-t'tation thus given of the powcr.s conferral 
on school boards by the Act of 1870, on the ground tliat it is at variance with the 
language used by Mr. Forster, when he had charge of the Bill in the House of 
Commons. It is stat'Od that he gave countenance to the idea that a door was in tie 
future always t-o be left open to all comers to supply a deficiency, even when a school 
board had taken the matter in hand. But this point is now one of secondarv im- 
portance, since the law officers of the Crown have not upheld such a constniction of the 
words of the Act. 

The present official interpretation of the law as to the right of supply, complicated 
as it is in practice ^viih the administrative question of the power of the Department tn 
refuse annual grants to unnecessary schools, has given rise to much controversy. Il 
is all(5ged that in some cases, and especially in the case of Roman Catholic schools, it 
constitutes a serious grievance. And dissatisfaction is not unnaturally felt by sf 
religious denominations at a construction of the Act which seems to bar their : . 
to establish schools of their own religious faith, wherever the school board chooses to 
interpose and to refuse its assent to their admittance to a s'lare in the annual grant. 
The first complaint is that the Department, instea<] of itself deciding whotlier the pro- 
posed voluntary school is unnecessary or not, hands the question over to the School 
Board for decision. The next complaint is that, in thoj^e instances in which the Dt ' 
raent pronounces the school to be unnecessary, the Department refuses to exerci^L 
discretion of giving or refusing grants to unnecessary schools, which the 98th section 
of the Act of 1870. in order to meet the equity of exceptional cases, puts into it^ 
hands. Further, it is contended that the int'Crpretation thus given to tho Act conflicts 
with the whole idea of religious liberty, which allows parents the right of deciding id 
what faith their childrcm should be educated. 

The practice of the Department on this point is well illustrated in the now famous 
Dan-y-craig case, which has been several times brought before Parliament, and of 
which the official correspondence has been printed as a parliamentary paper. Th* 
originated in a resolution of the school board of Swansea to exercise theii* prior :.^... 
of supplying the existing deficiency without recognizing a Roman Catholic school, 
which was in course of erection for the children of that body in Dan-y-craig, a suburb 
within their district. In the view of the Department, the proposed Roman Catholic 
Bchool fell at once into the class of unnecessary schools, and as such was excluded from 
the annual grant. From that disability, however, it appears that the Department was 
ready to set it free, if the consent of the school board could have heen obtained. The 
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[assent of tlie Board was peraisteutly refused in answer to the repeated inquiries of the Part ur.^ 
Department ; and till quite recently (1888) the Daii-y-craig school coutinuod to be Chapter l._ 

excluded from the grant, solely in consequence of the objection raised by the Swansea 

^ School Board.* It may be remarked, In passitig, that the Loudon School Board have 
B never refuseil their consent to new voluntary schools being put upon the annual grant 

list, however well supplied with .schools the district might already be. 
^ It will be generally agreed, we think, that some check ought to be placed on the intimate 
■ multiplication of schools claiming to be supported out of tlie education grant, and that "^*^^-^'^" 
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check can hardly be placed in other hands than the Education Department, to which ^est with 
^ it has been committed by statute : but the promoters of voluntary schools seeking local bodies. 
V Government aid look upon it as tm intolerable grievance that the decision should be 
placed in the hands of a local body who aie likely to be prejudiced against them. The 
opinion of Sir Henry James and Mr. Stokes taken on behalf of the promoters of the 
Dan-y-craig school, was referred to in a question put to Mr. Cumin in his examination 
[aa follows rf 

" I will oidy read the last sentence of Sir Henry James. " Wo think that in the case Opinion oi 

* of a denominational school, the religion professed by its managers, and whether counsel, 

* that religion is such as to cause the schools to be suitable or unsuitable for the 

* children of the district, would be matters properly to be taken into consideration by 

* the Uopartment before arriving at a decision.' Hero is a case in which there were 
120 or more Roman Catholic children in that place, of whom 55 had been attending 
the board school under the compulsion of the byelaws ; is that a case in which there 
should be no consideration?" Mr. Cumin replied, I have only again to say that I 
have read Sir Henry James' opinion, and I agree with it ; but I do not iut^rpret it in 

le same way as your Eminence. I agree with the opinion of Sir Henry James and 

Fr. Stokes, and I see nothing contradictory in their opinion to anything that the 

Department has done. With respect to the word ' suitable,' all that I would venture 
** to add is this : thai by section 74 of the Act of 1870, which refers to the byelaws, 
'* it is provided that ' every ischool boanl may from time to time, with the approval of 
** • the Education Department, make byelaws for all or any of the following purposes :■ — 
** ' Requiring the parents of children of such age, not less than 5 years nor more than 
'* ' 13 years, as may be fixed by the byelaws, to cause such children (unless there is 
** * some reasonable excuse) to attend school.' Now, one of the reasonable excuses is, 
** that there is no public elementary school open which the children can attend within 
" a distance not exceeding three miles. Therefore, under the Act of 1870, a child is 
** bound to go to school unless he can show that there is no public elementary school 
*' within three miles, in which case he is excused ; but if there is a public elementary 
** school, whether it is a board school, or a denominational school, to that school the 
" child must go if there is no other school ; and therefore, that school must be con- 
** sidered suitable. That is the view taken by the Department, and this is re-affirmed 
** in the Code of 1881, which provided that no grant is to be made for or in respect 
** of any school which is not previously in receipt of an annual grant, if the Depart- 
** ment think that the school is unnecessary. The principle laid down in this Minute 
•* was first inserted in the Code in 1878 Art. 7 (k) ; * No graut is made for or in 
** ' respect of any school which is not previously in receipt of an annual grant, if the 
** ' Department think that the school is unnecessary ;' and this article was repeated in 
** successive Codes till 1882." 

The following portion of Mr. Cumin's evidence will tend to elucidate the action of 
the Department in this important case. 

»* Q. — 1919. In practioe, when a school is offered to the Department and applies for 
annual grants, which seem to be in excess of the one-sixth limit, do you consult the 
school board before you answer the application ? — Yes, always. 

** 1920. And it rests with them to determme in the first instance, and to submit to 
the Department the considerations upon which they think that the school is necessary 
or not ? — Yes. 

*' 1921. In some cases they admit diff*erent classes of schools, and do not insist upon 
making the supply. 

** 1922. That I suppose is partly from the fear of increasing the rates ? — Partly rom 
that, and also from the difficulty of compelling the children to go to a school that they 
do not like. 

*' 1923. On the other hand, do not some school boards say, * We decline to allow 
' any addition to the school supply, because we will insist upon the children of every 
* class going into board schools ' ? — That is so. 
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1924. You are giiifled, therefore, in the first iDBtance, largely by the opmiou of 
tilt? Bchool board of the district ? — What we say is, * If you, the school board, are 
' willing to perform your duty by supplying this accommodation, if you do supply iLi? 

* accommodation, and if the children are actually brought into these schools^ any 

* provision beyond that must be an unnecewsary Bchool, and therefore we are bound to 

* refuse it under Article 98.* But, as I have stated before, we allow it to l>e & 
certified eflScient school," 

Assuming that by '* Article 98,'* quoted in the foregoing answer, we are to urn 
stand the 98th section of the Act of 1870, the interpretation here put upon it by ll 
Cumin, seems to us somewhat strained. The clause runs thus: — ** The Educat^ 
" Department may refuse a grant, if tliey think the school unnecessary." The 
if we rightly understand these words, throws uj)on the Department a double res 
sibility. They are to decide whether the school seeking a grant is urmeceBsary ; 
in the event of their so determining, they have then to decide whether they shall 
in force the power entrusted to them of refusing a grant to such a ecLool on 
ground that it is unnecessary. Bur the Department appear to us to escape their 
duty, that of determining whether the school is unnecessary by resolving beforehand 
accept the decision of the school board on that point ; and the second duty devolvi 
on them, that of deciding whether or not they will make an annual tyrant to uriD^ 
cessary schools, so as to meet the equity of hard cases, seems to us to be wholly in 
abeyance. By the following Minute of August 1876 the Department practioftlli 
relieved themselves of this latter duty. ^^ 

** Eesolved, that with a view to remove any doubt as to the discretion of the 
** tion Department in administering the Parliamentary grant, so as to prevent the m _ 
" tiplication of unnecessary schools, and to secure unifonnity, economy, and eflScieucj 
** in the distribution of the grant, it is expedient to provide by the Kew Code tlj- 
** annual grant shall be made for or in respect of any school to ^hich such grants 
'* not previously been made if the Education Department think that the school is uime- 
" cessary/* The duty of deciding whether a school is uiineceF.sar}^ or not was, how* t 
distinctly recognised by the Act as attaching the Department itself. The Co* 
1882 dropped the reference to the decision of the Department, and stated that "the 
*' school must not bo unnecessary," leaving it an open question who is to be the ji:'' 

The remedy for the grievances complained of seems to us to lie in a more Ji 
interpretation of the word ^* suitability," and in a close adherence to the spirit of the I 
provisions of the Act of 1870. The following contention of Mr. AUies, the P 
of the Catholic Poor School Committee, seems to us worthy of serious con.^i 
Regarding the decision as to what schools are unnecessary, he said, *' We shonld I 
" not rest with anything short of its being left still, as tho Act leaves it, t< ' 
" decision of the Education Department, and that the Education Department sl 
*• not take the decision of the school board as if it were its own, or consider itself 
** bound by the decision of the school board not to give a grant if it thinks proper. 
** I wish to reserve to the Education Department the entire decision. We fulW adn 
** that if the Education Department, considering all the circumstancea, determiiL 
" that the school is unnecessary, it may, according to the Act, give its decigi^ 
" accordingly."* 

The far more serious proposal that has been made, to abolish all restrictions 
grants to unnecessary schools, would prove, as Mr. Cumin clearly shows, injurii^ < 
the interests of the very schools which it is meant to uphold. '* Unless this miin 
maintained," he says, *' there is no reason why a board should not build any number 
'* of schools it pleases, and in this way set up rival schools to all the voluntary schc " 
** in the kingdom. It is the only protection that exists for voluntary schools/ *f 

The question whether the religious denomination of a school ought not to be tiL 
into account by the Department in the question of "suitability " under Section V. 
the Act of 1870, has been raised in connexion with the subject of " unnecessary " 
schools. Mr, Cumin interprets the word ** suitable " in the Act as referring only to 
schools which are not public elementary schools ; *' There is a view,*' ho said, ** t:,' 
" of Section Y. which I think requires a little elucidation. The Act says, ' that ti ■ - 
" * shall be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of accommodatid 

** * in public elementary schools available for all the children resident in such di 

*' * for whose elementary education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwia 
" ' made.' Now it is sometimes supposed that ' suitable' applies to a public elemental 
** school, lliis is a mistake, as I understand it. Suitable provision means that 
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provision must be suitable where it is not a public elementary school. But supposing 
that there is a case of a ].)ari8h with a school managed by a particuhir denomination, 
and that that school is a public olemeotary school, that is to say, that it is efficient, 
" having a ccrtiBed teacher, having a conscience clause, having a time table put up, 
** being open at all times to inspection, and being conducted in accordance with the 
*' Code; that school is ipso facto suitable, an<l it is ipao facto efficient, because it is a 
*' public elementary school."* According to this interpretation, the Act of 1870 
provides, that in any school district, if there be not already efficient and sufficient 
accommodation which is also '* suitable " or ** such as the parents could not reasonably 

I** object to on religious grounds,*' then the Law shall step in and see that a public 
elementary school is establisbed, in which the question of suitability will not arise, 
because the school is ipso facto suitable. Mr. Cumin contended that, so far as the 
religious question is concerned, every public elementary school, whether ostalilished 
by a school board or by a particular religious denomination, is regarded by the Depart- 
ment as '' suitable '* to the children of parents of all religious opinions. For on being 
asked whether a public elementary school connected with any religious denomination 
is ** suitable " for the chOdren of every other denomination, he answered, "That is 
" the view of the Legislature."t This contention is borne out by the Official Circular 
defining '* suitability," which we have already quoted at length.J 

Reference has been made in the course of the evidence given l>efore us to the Transfers. 
injury which is alleged to have been inflicted on denominational schools under the 
working of the 23rd section of the Education Act of 1870. Under that section power 
is given to the managers of denominational schools to transfer their school buildings 
to school boards even when the property is held on definite trusts on the following 
conditions : — 

tl. That the resolutions to transfer must be adopted by a majority of two thirds of 
the managers present at a meeting specially summoned. 
2. That the resolutions of the managers must be confirmed by a majority of two 
' thirds of the annual subscribers present at a meeting specially summoned. 
3. That the proposed transfer agreement must be sanctioned by the Education 
V Department, which " shall consider and have due regard to any objections and 
** representations respecting the proposed transfer which may be m^do by any 
'* person who has contributed to the establishment of such school." 
The effect of these provisions, it has been stated in evidence, is to set aside almost 
entirely the influence of the trustees and founders of the school, and to place its fate at 
any given moment in the hands of the managers for the time being, who are an 
uncertain and changing body, and may never have contributed to the erection of the 
^ school. Managers, it is alleged, have even obtained election for the express purpose of 
B seciu'ine^ the transfer of the school in whose maintenance they had previously taken 
no active interest. It has likewise been stated in evidence, that in many cases in 
which the transfer itself would not be opposed by those who founded and who have ta 
a great extent maintained the school, an agreement with the school board has been 
aanctioned by the Education Department, containing provisions which have not been 
necessary for the purposes of the Education Act, and which have been unduly at 
variance with the original trusts. It has to be noted that under the present law 
neither the trustees nor the founders of the school have any power in relation to these 
transfers beyon<l the right of making a representation to the Education Department. 
In view of the friction caused by the working of the 23rd section and the grievances Coaduaion 
which it appears to have created, we recommend that, in any fresh educational legis- 
lation, it be enacted that no transfer of a school held under trust shall take place 
without the consent of a majority of the trustees, and that the Education Department 
be instructed to sanction only such terms of transfer, beyond what is required for the 
purposes of the Education Acts, as do not interfere with the original trust, in the 
event of a voluntary school being leased to a school board. Provision should also be 
made that no structural expenses involving a loan shoidd be incurred without the 
consent of the trustees who lease the building. 

The following considerations seem to us to point out the lines upon which any 
questions which may arise in the future as to the supply of deficient accommodation 
ought to bo dealt with. The Act of 1870 was called for to kee|> pace with the growing 
requirements of the countiy in the supply of schools. Its leading provisions were 
based upon the necessity of filling up, without delay, the groat deficiency existing at the 
time. The term originally proposetl by the Bill for the extension of voluntary effort 
was reduced by the House of Commons, which also limited to four months the period 
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allowed for making- application for building grants, and put a stop to all eucli grants 
for the future ; a step which was not contemplated by the Bill. As sooa as, workinj 
under these restrictions, volunteers had prepared for, or made such additions to 
previous school supply as were within their powers, it became the duty of scb 
boards to fill up any remaining deficiency. This duty, the duty, that is, of completiii 
thn school supply of the country, so as to satisfy the wants of the population, 
consider to have been imposed upon the school boards. We agree with Mr. Cumin i _ 
tbinking that this duty could Tiot, so far as the original deficiency was concerned, be" 
dt^legated to others, as he held in explaining the action of the Department in the 
Wiiiesden ca^^e already referred to. 

Assuming, liowever, that the pressing deficiency of 1870 has been filled up by local 
effort, whether free or compulsory, the difficulty remains as to the future relations of 
these two agencies of school supply if the population of a district increases. 
question has been raised as to the allowance ot voluntary effort to kee]) pace with t' 
growing i* (|uirements of a district in which no school board liad to be set up, after t 
first general inquiry into the school ><up]jly of the country. On the contraiy, the 13i 
section of the Act provides for a periodical " stock taking ** of the schools of evei 
district, and for the publication of notices of any di8covei*ed deficiency, with power 
the district to supply that deficiency voluntarily before a school board is forced upon 
it. This, however, applies also to school board districts ; and we think it to be 
matter of regret that so long an intciTal has been allowed to elapse since the passi 
of the Act of 1870, without a renewal of the general inquiry which was held in 1871-! 
These inquiries were meant to be periodical, and one of the objects which they wei 
intended to serve, was evidently the discovery and recognition of any efficient elemen 
schools which might have come into existence since the board was created and ord 
to fill up the void disclosed by the first inquiry. For, under the 18th section of thi 
Act, which assumes that void to be filled up, it is no longer, as in section 10, the duty 
of the school board to supply deficiency. The duty is now only a right, and that right 
the board may plainly allow others to discharge, or they may forfeit it, if anticipated 
by the action of the friends of the voluntary system. In fact, it appears to us that, , 
after the supply of the original deficiency, the two systems are regarded by the AclH 
itBelf as starting again on equal terms ; so that if volunteers (as in the Dan-y-crai^^ 
case) take the field first, and provide a school which satisfies the requirements of the 
Department, we consider that such school has, under the Act, a claim to recognition 
as part of the school supply of the district, before such recognition is extended to a 
rival board school subsequently started. We may point out that the Scotch Education 
Act of 1872 contains a provision (section 67) under which voluntary effort is allowed 
come into action after the supply of a district has been completed by the school boa 
and that grants may be made to an " unnecessary ** voluntary school if it is called f( 
by ** the religious belief of the parents, or is otherwise specially required in the 
locality." It is somewhat significant that, while the Scotch Education Department 
is required to justify the recognition of every such school, the English Department has 
to justify its refusal of grants. A liberal interpretation, as we have recommended 
the term " suitable " may, perhaps, make the working of the Act of 1870 as little o 
to objection as that of the Scotch Act. 

To sum up,— we see no reason why voluntary effort should not be entitled to worf 
pari passu with a school board in providing accommodation to meet any increase 
population, subsequent to the determination of the necessary school supply arrived 
by the Department after the first inquiry of 1871. If a similar inquiry were h 
periodically, say every five years, voluntary effort might be recognised, in the mter 
between two inquiries, as entitled to meet any deficiency not ordered to be filled up by 
the school board on the requisition of the Department. We do not think that the 
letter, much less the spirit, of the Act of 1870 would be violated by such an ari-ange^J 
ment, or by its being distinctly understood that an efficient school, whether provided tfl| 
meet a numerical deficiency or specially required by any part of the population, woul^^ 
be admitted by the Department as part of the supply of the district, and be entitled 
to claim a grant as soon as it was opened. 

There remains but one further inquiry regarding the school accommodation provid 
under the Education Act of 1870; namely, who is entitled to use it? To this questi 
the answer of Mr. Cumin is that the school places are open lo all children, unless the 
is a reasonable excuse for refusing admission, of the grounds of which refusal the 
Department is the ultimate judge.* if a boy, he says, starts from Richmond with 
twopence in his pocket, and presents himself at a twopenny school in London, the 
master would be bound to take him in, if there were room in the school, on pain of 
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losing the errant.* A voluntary school, indeed, he adds, can charge any foes it likes 
in order to discourage the attendance of chiklren from another district. But the fees 
in a board school must be sanctioned by the Department, and without that sanction 
,0 such differential fees can be chargefl. If it be asked, who are the *' children" thus 
entitled to make use of the school accommodation ? the answer given, on behalf of the 
Department, is that there is no definition given in the Act, but that the word is held 
to include *' all children, of whatever age, who can avail themselves of the seven 
•* standards in an elementary school. '*t Even the chilth-eu of wealthy parents cannot 
be refused admissioo into a public elementary school ; such a refusal, Mr. Cumin 
declares, would entail forfeiture of the (iovernment grant. This definition was acted 
upon by the Duke of Richmond, when Lord President, in the case of an appeal made 
to the Department by the managers of a voluntary school, which was so highly 
appreciated by a neighbouring mill-owner, that he insisted on sending in his carriage 
daily two of his children tu attend it. J It is alleged that this particular case is by 
no means an isolated one ; and if the practice should become general, it is evident that 
the one-sixth rule as to accommodation will have to be reconsidered, since this I'ule 
relates, not to the exact accommodation, but to the proportion of children to be 
deducted from the total number of children of school age, as representing the class 
of children not likely to need the public elementary school provision. It is obvious, 
however, that an administrative decision of a department is not of equal authority 
with the language of an Act of Parliament or with the decision of a superior court of 
law. The legal right of any one to send his children to a State-aided or rate- 
supported school may be a necessary consequence of the legislation of 1870, but such 
a result does not seem to have been fully considered during the passing of Mr. Forster's 
Act. All difficulties arising from the interpretation of the Act would be practically 
removed if the country poslsefi^■ed a well-organized system of secontiary education, to 
which children from elemeD^^ary schools might have access by way of exhibitions. 
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In our previous chapter we have shown that, roughly speaking, school provision is Sufficient 
needed throughout England and Wales, for one-sixth of the population, though in uccommoda- 
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certain districts, such as Lancashire or the West Riding, the re(|uirement8 amount to 
nearly a fifth, and if we take the total school accommodation of the whole country, as it 
appears in the returns of the Education Department, this proportion of the population 
is adequately provided for. But in estimating the sufficiency of school accommodation, 
we have, as yet, taken no account of its quality or of the difference which exists in 
different classes of schools in the scale of allowance of space for each child in average 
attendance. The suitability, also, of the actual space provided for the purposes of 
elementary education must obviously affect the conclusion we have drawn that, on 
the whole, the demand for school accommodation has been fairly met. Since the 
provision of school buildings has been going on without intermission for half a century, 
great differences exist in the suitability of school premises for the purposes for '^'hich 
they have been erected. The standard of vvhat is required in the way of buildings 
and appliances has during that period been very properly raised, though uniformity 
has of necessity not been insisted upon. And many groups of schools, which at the 
time they were built conformed to the requirements of the Education Department, or 
to the most advanced public opinion of the time, would now' be deemed unsuited for 
educational purposes, were it not that from time to time they have been improved to 
meet the demands made by Her Majesty's Inspectors. These improvements have very 
frequently taV.eii the form of the addition of class-rooms, which would seem to be going 
forward in many directions, and would, we are informed, be stdl more largely carried 
out but for the badness of the times, a limitation which specially affects agncukural 
districts. Some schools have been built primarily for purposes other than tlay school 
instruction, and have been subsequently adapted fur the latter purpose. These, as will 
be seen in the answers to our Circular B., are in many cases over large, far too wide 
as regards the m;un room, while the class rooms are insufficient m number, and 
unsuitable owing to the want of jjroper height and width. 
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One broad line of demarcation, however, exists between the accommodation provid 
bv voluntary effort and that which has been created by school boards out of loai 
sanctioned by the Education Department. Whereas a minimum of 8 square feet is 
insisted on by the Department as a provision for each child in average attendance in 
the former class of schools, in the latter 10 square feet has been the established 
minimum for some years. There can be no doubt that the latter calculation more 
nearly represents the indispensable requirements that have to be met, and many of the 
Inspectors urge that there should be a review of the accommodation, so as to bring it 
up to the higher standard of capacity. In the earlier years after the passing of the 
Act of 1870, the deficiency to be supplied in the matter of school accommodation wai 
so gfreat that it was not expedient for the Education Department to examine too 
closely into the quality of the school provision then available. A very great strain 
was thrown on the resources of the populous and growing districts where school 
provision was mostly needed. But the time has now come when the chief stress of 
school provision is past, and when the State may well be more exacting in requiring for 
all children a proper amount of air and space, suitable premises, airiness and lightness 
of site, and reasonable extent of playground. We may note that in the Scotch Code 
it is stated that 10 square feet of area for each chdd in average attendance is to be 
considered as the normal scale in an efficient school. In his general report for the 
year 1886, Mr. Blakjston, Chief Inspector of the Northern Division, who has repo; 
more fully on school buildings and equipment than any of his colleagues in the 
Keport of the Committee of Council |^lS8f>-7), while recognising the general improvi 
ment in regard to the state of school buildings and premises, and the greater attenti 
paid to cleanliness, repairs, and the supply of apparatus, recommends, with the una] 
mous concurrence of his colleagues in the district, that the minimum of accommodati 
in all schools should be raised to 10 square feet for each child in average attendance.* 

It must be borne in mind, however, that superficial area is but a rough approxi- 
mation to the actual accommodation of a school, and that the truer criterion, especially 
in schools for older children, is to be found in the amount of seat-room provided. 
Measured by this standard, it may often be found that overcrowding may exist under 
the more liberal scale of measurement, equally as under the more restricted measure- 
ment of 8 square feet for each child. In all schools, indeed, there must be some 
elbow-room, some surplus accommodation, which is not vacant or unused in any rea- 
sonable sense of the term. The more elbow-room there is the better, so long as f ~ 
childi-en are not withdrawn thereby out of the reach of the eye and voice of th 
teacher. But we think that the demand for increased accommodation for each child 
those buildings in which it has been hitherto calculated at 8 square feet per c 
should be measured rather by the need of more seat room than by the simple calcul 
tion of superficial area. The proper measure of a school's accommodation should be 
the seat supply, and that measure might weU be acted on by the Department, 
accordance with the ground plans of the school submitted to them in any review of t 
sutfioiency of the accommodation. 

It will not be inai>propriate here to quote certain of the rides of the Education 
partment (11th January 18S7) on planning and fitting up public elementary sch 
which show what are the arrangements for health and for education, on which th 
insist, when schools are erected by those on whom the duty of supplying school acco 
modation is cast- 

" 1. The accommodation of each i*oom depends not merely on its area, but also on 
shape (especially in relation to the kind of desk proposed), the position of the doore ail 
fireplaces, and its proper lighting. 

*' 2. The proper width of a schoolroom is 18 to 20 ft. or 22 feet. Accommodati* 
is calculated by the number of children seated at desks and benches. Wasted s 
cannot bo considered. 

»• 4. — (a) The walls of every schoolroom and classroom if ceiled at the level of _ 
wall plate must be at least 12 ft. high from the level of the door to the ceiling, and 
the area contain more than 360 superficial square feet, 13 feet ; if more than OOO ' 
then 14 ft. 

*» (b) The walls of every schoolroom and classroom if ceiled to the i-afters and col 
beam, must be at least 11 ft. high from the floor to the wall-plate, and at least 14. 
to the ceiling across the coUar beam. .... 

*' 5. The principal entrance to a school should never bo through the cloak room. 
The latter should be screened off or separated. Gangways should be at least 4 feet wide 
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and amply lighted from the end. Bat pegs should be 12 inches apart and of two tiers. Paut III, 
There should be a separate peg numbered for each child. ChnptetJ 

** 6. Class rooms are calculated at 10 ft. square if not providiug accommodation for 
more than 60 children. The minimum size of class room is IS ft. by 15 ft. 

** The class rooms should never be passage rooms from one part of the building to 
another, nor from the schoolrooms to the playground or yard, and should bo on the 
same level as the schoolroom. Each should be easily cleared without disturbance to 
any other room. 

** WindotDS 

•* 8. — (a) The light should, as far as possible, be admitted from the left side of the 
scholars. All other windows should be regarded as supplementary or for summer ven- 
tilation. In cases where left light is impossible, right light is next best. Where 
neither is possible, the light should be admitted from a high point. 

*' (c) The siDs of the rnain lighting windows should bo placed about four feet above 
the floor, and the tops of some should always reach nearly to the ceiling. 

" 9. Staircases. No triangular steps or ** -^viuders " should be used in staircases ; each 
step should be about 13 inches broad, and not more than G inches high. The flights 
should be short, and the landings unbroken by stops. 

'• 12. Number of closets and privies required : — 

Under 50 children for girls 3 for boys 2 

„ 100 „ 5 3 

„ 150 „ 6 3 

„ 200 „ 7 4 

„ 300 „ 8 5 

13. Desks. Benches and desks graduated according to the ages of the children 
should be provided for all the scholaro in actual attendance. 

** 14. — (a.) Every school shoidd have a playground, 

** (b.) In the case of a mixed school, playground must be separate for boys and girls. 

" 15. Infant schools. Infants shoidd not, except in very small schools, be taught in 
the same room with older children, as the noise and the training of the infants disturb 
and injuriously affect the discipline and instruction of the other children. 

" 19. The width of an infant school should be in proportion to its size, and may be 
24 feet. 

" 20. The accommodation of an infant school room is calculated at 8 square feet 
for each child, after deducting wasted and useless space.** 

It would, indeed, be a hardship were any sudden demand for more space for each .Smlficn 
child to be made on the schools built by aid of a building graut from the Committee of tJcmnPtl fo> 
Council, since they frequently owe their restricted area, not so much to the views of "^*'"' nmpk* 
their promoters, as to the limits put by the Department on the dimensions of school !iation"un- 
buildings. especially in regard to breadth, in which direction it was strongly maintained desirable, 
for many years by the Department that any increase on a minimum, which would now 
be held to be insufficient, was money thrown away, and therefore was not to be 
encouraged by a grant. It is a matter of congratulation that a more liberal scale of 
estimating accommodation now prevails, and it is a most important rule of the 
Department that 10 square feet should be the minimum accommodation for each child 
in average attendance in all school buildings in future to be erected. 

Some of the above observations as to area apply ako to the cubical contents of school- Cubical 
rooms, which are required to be on a minimum scale of 80 cubic feet for each child m '"casm-e- 
attendance, except in the case of board schools and of new voluntary schools, in ™*^"^ 
which the present rules of the Department would exact a minimum of at least 100 
cubic feet. Here, again, the amount of air secured by these regulations for each child 
in attendance is no criterion of the healthiness of such rooms, unless account be fur- 
ther taken of the means provided for changing the air as soon as it becomes vitiated, 
in other words, for good ventilation. Merely raising the scale of the cubical contents 
by no means of itself secures the sanitary ends in view ; while a remedy for the close- 
ness of those school buildings which have been constructed originally on a low scale of 
cubical contents may often be best applied by improving the system of ventilation 
rather than by any increase of space. Mr. Blakiston t^lls us that a gradual ameliora- 
tion is going on in the sanitary condition of the schools in his district through the 
substitution of shafts and wall openings for roof ventilation,* which latter is found, in 
practice, to be attended with so much draught that it is rarely used by the teachers. 
The system of warminir* wo are told by the same authority, is now better under- 
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8tood, and fresh air is often admitted in the close neighbourhood of the gtove, so as to 
secure tliat it shall be warmed before it circulates in the school.* We draw atlentinn, 
at the same time, to a practical suggestion of the same inspector, which is said lar_ 
to im])rovi the atltndaiice in bad weather, v'a., the provision of arrangements for dr 
wet clothes, parents hesitating much less to send their children to school in doui I 
weather, wL^-n they know that they will not have to sit all day in their wet things-* 

We are of opinion that existing schools should gradually, but within reasonable 
limits of time, be brought up to the higher estimate of the space required for school 
accommodation. But we think that this would be more advantageously brought a bo u!, 
in cases where it is required, by pressure exerted on managers through Her Ma jest vj 
In.«pectors at the time of their visits than by a hard and fast rule of the Department. 
which might h.ivo the effect of requiring a sudden increase of 25 per cent, in the 
accomijodation in a considerable number of schools throughout the country. ^Hie 
peremptory enforcement of such a requirement would, in our opinion, at the present 
moment press hardly upon many districts, whether it harl to be met by voluntary con- 
tribution, or out of the rates, and would not, we believe, be consistent with the best 
interests of the public or the advancement of elementary education. Whilst recom- 
mending that 10 square feet should l>e provided for each child, it must ' 
mind that such accommodation is needed for the number of children . . ... 
attendance, and not for those whose names are on the school books. We find t 
the returns for 1886 that whilst there was room in the schools for 5,145,292 chil* 
the average attendance was only 8.438,425, and the number present on the tlajt • 
inspection was 4.(364,463.* To require therefore, an addition to the accommodation 
to bring it up to a theoretical standard, would produce unnecessary hardship, and it 
should only be demanded when the average attendance shows that the existiug schcxils 
are insufficient for the number of children that are being educated in them. In 
these cases a liboral allowance of time ou<jht to be given to the managers to make 
the necessary alterations. If, therefore, 8 square feet were provided for all childronu 
on the rolls, it may be safely assumed that the cases would be comparadvelv ^^^ 
where the accommodation would not exceed 10 square feet for those actuaUj present at 
any given moment. 

The question of school furniture and materials falls partly under the head of school 
provision and partly under that of school management. The desks and benches, which 
are more perfuaneiU, and are part of the original equipment of the school, may more 
properly be touched upon here. We do not think it advisable that any absolute rule 
slioukl bo laid down as to the character of the desks to be used. But care sboidd be 
taken that the school furniture should always be suited to children. It should alwa; 
be the first consideration in the fittings of a school that they should be primarily adapi 
to the requirements of day school education, due regard being had to the age, size, ai 
physical comfort of the scholars. In the last reports of the Committee of Councilf 
several of Her Majesty's Inspectors complaui of the unsatisfactory character of the 
schifol furniture in certain schools in their districts.f 

It cannot be doulited that good playgrounds attached to schools have a perceptible 
influence on the inclination of children to go to school, especially in the case of bojii. 
Those whose physical restlessness leads them to absent themselves from school, when- 
ever they can do so, find their wants met by the games which take place in the 
playground in the intervals between lessons. Unfortunately the ease with which play- 
grounds are to be procured varies almost inversely with the need for them. They aro, 
indeed, of great value even m the country, where most schools are provided with 
playgrounds, for they offer not only safety and exercise for the children when out dt 
school, but also special opportunities for moral training, at a time when they are 
released from discipline But in towns playgroun''s are even more important, whoe 
the alternative place of exercise is the street ; and for town children, the exercise of 
games is much more needed than for those who, living at an appreciable distuioe 
from school get daily exercise in walking. Where playgrounds can be had, there iB 
no doubt that, as far as the Department have any voice in the planning of a new school, 
the provision of a playground should, as a rule, be recommended, and, if possihle, 
separate ones for the two sexes. We may notice that the London School Bou^ has 
in places where land is very costly provided playgrounds on the roof of the schools, 
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Pabt in. The returns made by the managers of voluntary schools throughout specimen dii 
Chapter 3. of England, which we have received in answer to Circular A., and of which we p« 

a summary in our Statistical Report, show that such bodies of managers are almon 

universally in existence, whatever bo their degree of vitality, and that they compnai 
persons in very varions social positions. Nor do they exist merely on paper. The 
returns made annually to the Department from every school receiving a grant reouii^ 
the signature of three persons to authenticate the numerous particulars to be 
-EiiMemcnt ^^^^'i^^^' *• though of these three persons only one need be a manager.* Doubtleas 
bj individual there are cases in which schools are virtually farmed by teachers, in disregard of the 
peniooM. condition on which the grant is made, that the school shall not be carried on for 
private profit ; and in these cases the management must, of course, be purely nomiiiAL 
Any such system of management we emphatically condemn, and we are of opinion 
that eftbctive measures ought to be taken to render its existence impossible. Bnt 
there are a far larger numbor of schools, especially in thinly populated districts, in 
which the management practically falls into the hands of a single manager, mostfre^ 
quontly the clergyman of the parish. We need not repeat the tribute piaid by the 
Duke of Newcastle's Commission to the self-imposed sacriuees of the cleroT in 
behalf of the education of their parishioners ;t but we have no reason to think that 
those efforts have been diminished, or that the confidence reposed in their manag«> 
ment in such cases has been lessened. However undesirable in theoiy the form of 
management just refeired to may be, it has been practically inevitable in maaj 
instances ; and Mr. Sharpe, one of Her Majesty's Chief Inspectors, gives it as his 
opinion that the payment of grants to schools which are in the hands of a single 
manager has for :i6 years worked well.J We would, however, insist upon the im- 
jjortanco of voluntary schools being placed under a board of managers, wheiwer 
suitable persons can be obtained, and that the vitality of this board of managen^iB 
a]l oases where it is pi-acticable, should be ensured. 
Depftrt- ^^^^ financial management of all schools is the subject of careful scrutiny bv the 

mental bctu- Department, as will be seen by the 'following description given by Mr. Sharpe of the 
finj of school ohecks exercised on the accounts of a voluntary school. Speaking for the inspectors, 
neooonu. ^^ ^^^^ , .» ^^e chiim no power of auditing, but we see that the accounts are audited 
** and that they are in a state lo be audited : that is to say, all bills are brought 
** befoix^ us, all docketed in oi-der ; and we see that the auditor can verify each oik'." 
The items of expenditure which were not fairly chargeable to the school fund would 
bo struck out in the Education Department. *' The supervision,'* he adds, ** is very 
" strict. "§ He thinks that in his experience he has ** become acquainted with no 
'• abuses arising from the fact that the schools are imder the management of indi- 
** vidual f)ersons, and without check/' |i Several witnesses have contended for the 
necessity of a public audit of the accounts of voluntary schools. But it is doubtful 
whether the additional security against any mismanagement or misstatement would 
l»e worth tlie expense. Mr. Cumin relates a case in which an extravagant sum appeanid 
in the exptMiditure of a boanl school as the salary of a monitor, who was the daughter 
of a member of the school board ; and the auditor held that, however glai 
in^proper such an expenditure might be, he had no power to disallow the item m 
• piostion.^f We think, however, that the accounts of aU voluntary schools should Iv? 
as open to public ins|>ection as the accounts of board schools. 

If for the tecbnioil duties which maybe dischargini by occasional attendance at a 
committee it is nut always possible to secure the effective oo-operadon of the nominal 
nu\nagt rs, it is doubly difficult — ^increasmgly difficult in towns, Mr. Sharpe thinks,— to 
t?ecuro in all places ihe personal yisitatioa of the schools by the managers.^^ For 
this liouuuids a fair amount of leisure in the bosieel part of the day, in addition to 
the other personiU qualifications already alluded to ; and if we confine our attentioo 
to that branch of maaagemant which oooeisls in the pereonal and s^pathetic super- 
risiou of sohoois* mudi of the eTidenoe before ns is favourable to Toluntair 
managemant. Mr. Sharpe, referring to the mamigers of board schools in London. 
saya : ^' The managers of board adiools have le» power to manage, an" fr.n 

^ "they haTe> aa a mki less mtoraHl " in their adiooLtt Aiehdeaoon K , hihut 
yearn one of Her Majee^ty^s Inapeotors of Schools in various districts, is able to com- 
)^«re Ihe preeeiil maimgemeot or the board schools in Bristol with that of the voluntaiy 
solioola that eadsled benn 1870. and he thinks the oorapanson is much in favour of 
the latter. ^' I oannol hdp coming to the condosioii,*' he says, '^ that our board schools 
^* are indeed badly off as oompaied with ihoee old Toluntary schools or with (he 
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** existing voluTitary schoolfi in respect of management."* SpeaWng of the managers Part III. 
^pf the Bristol board schools, he thought ttint it was impossible for them to give the chapters., 
Blime and attention to their schools that managers give in voluntary schools : and that 
this might be largely due to the wider field which the former would have to super- 
ijptend in comparison with the latter. In the opinion of Mr. Stewart, another of 
ler Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Schools, ** the interest of the managers diminishes 
as the area of their lield of work increases.'* The latter witness, speaking princi- 
pally of the small voluntary country schools, says that each school has at least one 
jood friend, who is really '' the backbone of the whole thing."f Canon Warbnrton, 
formerly one of Her Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Schools, finds that in rural districts 
the interest in voluntary schools has diminished of late years ; but this evil, he thinks, 
would only be aggravated by the extension of the school board system throughout 
■j^he country.^ In like manner the chairman of the school attendance committee of 
^khe Leek Union, a populous district of North Staffordshire, was of opinion that more 
Jluterest was taken ))y the managers in the voluntary schools in his union, than by the 
•managers of the board schools in the schools under their management. § The late 
chairman of the Great Yarmouth School Board considered that the permanence of the 
voluntary school managers, as compared with those of board schools, is the chief 
jause of the greater influence which, in his opinion, the former exercised over 
Bachers and scholars. || 

Several witnesses before us have 'uggestod that representatives of the rat?p-iyer9 Who shou 
ihould be associated with the yjersons who now manage voluntary schools, and others nianage 
lave attached special importance to giving a voice in the management to representa- ^^i:""!"P 
tives of the parents.^ No objection on principle has been raised to the latter of 
^hese proposals by the manager.^ of vohuitary schools who appeared before us as 
itnesses. The master of St. Saviour's Everton church schools informed us that two 
mrents of the scholars were already members of his committee.** Our statistical 
3turns, moreover, f^how that the parents of scholars attending voluntary schools are 
^more frequently found on the managing committees of these schools than is generally 
supposed. Tbo manager of a "Wesleyan school informed us that formerly there were 
parents on his school committee, though there are none now, but that, when they 
l^were there, it was not qiut parents.-j-f It has been suggested that the presence in a 
school of the children of managers might be found to interfere with the discipline 
)f the school and with the authority of the teachers.JJ So long, however, as the 
Darents are not a preponderating element, we should be glad to see them r6pros;3nted on 
the committee of management. But, while voluntary schools do not receive aid from 
the rates, there seems to be no sufficient reason why the management clauses of their 
trust deeds should be set aside, in order to introduce representatives of the ratepayers. 

Passing on to the management of board schools, we find that an elaborate system Local 
lof dual managremont is at work under the London School Board. The functions »»aaas^era 



)f manageratint are there divided between the school management committee, 
l^elected out of the members of the school board, and bodies of local managers ap* 
[pointed for each group of .schools, who arc nominated by the divisional members of the 
'board. §§ It is the opinion of the present Chairman of the London School Board that, 

but for the aid of local managers, the work of the board could not be done, and he 
I adds that if the schools of the board are to be maintained in efiieiency, the powers 
[given by Parliament to appoint local managers should be used in no grudging spirit, 
jftnd that in order to gain the assistance and help of responsible persons, local managers 
[must be intrusted with responsible powers. They are already intrusted witli large, 
[and latterlj' with increased, responsibilities. In addition to the personal visitation of 
[the schools under their charge, they practically nominate tbe teaching staff; they 
I suggest what fees should be charged, and in what cases they should be remitted ; a veto. 

however, on the appointment of teachers, and the responsible direction of affairs, are 
[reserved to the school management committee of the board. The efEciency of thi? 
[local machinery varies of necessity in different localities. The Fleet Road Board School 
Isecms fortunate in having twelve active managers, including the vicar, and, amongst 
[others, a medical man, whose professional advice on questions of sanitation and over- 

Drcssure is specially vahied.|||l But it is more common in voluntary than in boaid 
jhools, especially in rural districts, to find managers taking part in the instruction 

riven in the school, and coming into personal contact with individual children. Mr. 
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Stewart complains of some contusion in the management of schools under the Loni 
School Board in his district, by which we understand him to mean that a conflict ef 
authority such as may weaken the hands of the teacher is liable to arif?e between i^ 
school management committee of the board, the board's inspectors, and the lottl 
managers.** It was recommended that more power should bo put into the hands of \ht 
local raanagei*8; amongst other advantages, it was thought that this would lend to 
the simplification of the returns now made by the tcachei* to the school board.f It u 
fair to add that other evidence before us is ixa strongly opposed to the delegation c! 
greater power to local managers. 

Recognising the princi])le that the delegation of large ]jowers will alone secure tW 
interest and co-operation of the best men, the Liverpool School Board hare remitted, 
subject to the general rules of the board, tlie entire management of each school to a 
local board of managers, carefully selected in the first instance by the school board, 
and aftei^ards co-opted by the local managers themselves. The board find that mefi 
of business, who have had the conduct of large enterprises, are found to be generallv 
efficient members of local boards of managers, as their acquired knowledg^e of mankiiul 
guides them in the selection of teachers, and in the exercise of eflfectual supervision, 
without encroaching upon the legitimate sphere of the teachers* duties and responsi- 
bilities. As evidence of the extent to which it is possible to interest various classes^ 
of a community in elementary education, we may add that the chairmen of the local 
bodies of managers connected with the Liverpool School Board include eight mer- 
chants, six ministers of religion, two medical men, a county court judg'e, a journalist, 
and two extensive clothiers. But before entrusting the charge of a new school to a 
body of managers, the Liverpool School Board organise it, appoint the stafif, and retain 
it in their own hands for some months, and, when the managing body are appointed, 
the board elect in the first instance its chairman and secretary. Thus a body of 
managers is not called upon to exercise their most responsible powers until they hate 
had time to become familiar with the working of their school, nor to elect a chairman 
or secretary before they have had opportunity of estimating the relative fitness of their 
colleagues for these important poste. The action of these local bodies is harmonised 
with that of the school management committee of the board through the aid of the 
board's inspector, who attends, as technical adviser, all meetings of the local bodies of 
managers at which head or assistant teachers are appointed. He is consequently in 
frequent intercourse with these bodies, and is consulted on other questions, and as ht* 
also attends the meetings of the school management committee of the board, he con- 
tributes materially to keep the two authorities responsible for a school in touch wiiL 
one another, if 

The method adopted at Birmingham will be best understood from the following 
questions and answers, which we quote in full from the evidence of Dr. Crosskey, 
Chairman of the School Management Committee of the Birmingham School Board : — 

31.238. 1 think I heard you say, in answer to Canon Gregory, that your schools have 
no managers, I believe that was your expression. How do you get on without mana- 
gers, if 1 may say so ? — By a system of inspectors and by hard work on the part of 
the committee. 

31.239. What do you mean by inspectors? — We have board inspectors constantly at 
work amongst the schools. 

31.240. Are they paid officers ( — -Yes. Hard work is done by the committee. 

31.241. Do you mean by the committee of the school board? — Yes. 

31.242. In what sense do they do hard work? — The school management committ^ 
have to make themselves acquainted with the state of their schools. 

31.243. Then they act as managers, do they not? — No, the system is different. We 
have inspectors who examine the schools child by child precisely on the lines of Her 
Majesty*8 inspectors; we have another inspector who goes through and sees the general 
condition of the school. Reports from these inspectors come regularly before the com* 
mittee with u very perfect and systematic analysis of the work of the teachers and of 
the condition of the schools. In that way the school management committee have in 
their possession in the course of the year accurate reports on their schools twice over 
from two authorities, apart from the Government inspector ; they form their opinion 
of what is going on in the schools ; they take measures to appoint teachers or to add 
to the staff, or what not, as may be necessai-y, based upon these reports and upon 
personal examination of the schools. 

31,244. Then do these authorities (I do not know what name to give them), these 
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inspectors, take a personal interest in tlie children ; do they know anything about them ? 
—No, there is nothing of that kind of management ; bnt personal interest, I believe, 
18 being developed in another and, as I think, a better direction. The schools are 
becoming the centres of a larger amount of interest in the parents themselves, and our 
great object is to make the teachers come into such relationship with the parents and 
children that the parents and children group themselves round the school as their 
school ; the personal interest of the head teacher and the staff goes into the homes of 
the children, and in that direction we are very anxious to extend the influence of the 
school, 

31.245. I do not quite see how you secure such interest in the homes of the scholars 
as you desire ? — They frequently have entertainments ; the teachers will go to the 
homes of the children very often ; they visit them if they are irregular, and we want 
to link the staff of the school with the parents. We think that if the children and the 
parents feel it to be their school, and take a pride and an interest in it, if you can get a 
personal interest between the staff and the parents, that is the best thing ; we think 
that no committee of managers dropping in, or any work in visiting that they can do, 
will equal that. That is our theory ; we try to carry it out, and I believe it has been 
earned out successfully in many cases. Then with regard to the actual scholastic 
work, we watch it through the inspector. That con.stitutes the hard work of the school 
management committee. 

31.246. Then you trust, in fact, as I understand, to this co-operation between the 
parents and teachers ? — We try to cherish it largely. 

Other school boards such as those of Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, and Hull, do not 
delegate the management of their schools to local managers. At Salford a committee 
of the board undertake rlio whole management, and, as the Chairman thinks, with great 
success.'-' At Stoke-upon-Trent the elected members of the board .superintend the 
schools in the township which they represent.f 

In our opinion it woidd be very advantageous if school boards, and especially the 
larger boards, were in the supervision of their school.^, always to associate with them- 
selves local managers. When it is found by school boards necessary to appoint a staff 
of local inspectors, the.se officers can, in our opinion, nrdy very imperfectly discharge 
the functions of managers. At the same time it might be desirable, as Mr. Sharpe 
suggests, to relieve the managers of board schools of come of that routine work which 
now, in his opinion, leaves them little rime to spare for making acquaintance with 
individual children, or for the general supervision of the schools. J 

Sir Lovelace Stamer, now Bishop of Shrewsbury, who is both cli airman of the school 
board and manager of the church schools at Stoke-upon-Trent, has summed up the 
differences which ho has observed in the management of voluntary schools and of those 
school boards which do not delegate their powers, in i^cspect especially to the exercise 
of personal influence on the school. In answer to the following question : — 

'* Do you find that the management of the board schools by the board is as effective 
'' as the management of your own voluntary schools? " He replied, " If I may answer 
" that question, I believe that for inducing heartiness and earnestness in the work, 
** there is nothing like the management of a good voluntary school, where the clergy 
** and others who are interested in the schools are continually there, and take a direct 
" and personal interest in the whole thing. The difference I can see between the 
** voluntary schools and the board schools ia just the difference between a pnvate firm 
" and a limited liability company."§ 

If it were needful to strike a balance between the efficiency of the management 
in board and voluntary schools, the evidence before us would lead us to divide the 
honours. If it be asked, under which system of management that branch of admi- 
nistration which can be transacted outside the school is most vigorously conducted, it 
would be impos.sil>lo to deny the superiority of the management of the school board 
dispensing the money of the ratepayers. If, however, wo look for the closest super- 
vision of the school and the most effective sympathy between managers and teachers, or 
between managers and scholars, we should feel, on the whole, bound to pronounce in 
favour of the efficiency of voluntary management. It is in the combination of the 
advantages of both systems that we look for progress in the future. 

In conclusion, we have to record a successful effort in Liverpool among the 
managers of voluntary and board schools to combine for the general welfare of the 
schools under their charge, so as to arrive at a uniform system of management, in 
such matters as the time for holidays, the hours of attendance, the reception of new 
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scholars, the checks to their capricious migration from school to school, aiul other ' 
similar details.^' The rules adopted to check capricious migration provide that no 
elementary Bchool in the School Managers' Conference shall receive frora any other 
school in it a child except at specified times, unless, either the parents have changed 
their abode, or unless, on any other reasonable grounds, the removal to another school ia 
sanctioned by the standing committee of the Conference. These measures seem to 
have been very effectual in securing the continuous attendance of children at the samftj 
school ; a most valuable result, for, as the school years of dillerent schools Vjeg-in and^ 
end at different times, frequent migration from school to school must inevitably not 
only preclude the regular and systematic education of the migratory children, but also 
interfere with the general progress and discipline of a school. It is necessary, however, 
that these rules should be considerately enforced, else they would involve serious hard-. 
ships on parents and children ; and if in any district complaints of such hardships ar 
made they would <^leniand very careful investigation on the part of Her Majesty's In-^ 
spector. But, even in districts where measures to stop capricious removal may not 
necessary or expedient, such an association as the Liverpool Conference of School^ 
Managers might further many arrangements of general utility and convenience. More- 
over, the two bodies of managers, voluntary and board, would have much to leam from 
one another, and the imtural rivaby existing between the t^vo systems, so far as it was, 
unwholesome, would bo mitigated by common counsel and action, and the united 
force of both systems would be brought to bear on the problems of education, free 
fi'om all heat of traditionary controversies. 

Another institution, the benefits of which are common to the voluntary and board 
schools of Liverpool — the Liverpool Council of Education, founded by the efibrts of | 
the late Mr. Christopher Bushell, chairman of the first school board in that town — 
has been of invaluable service. In the first place, by the foundation of scholarships 
(each of the annual value of 20/. and tenable for three years) which provide for the 
maintenance as well as the tuition of the holders, the council affords to the ableFt 
scholars of either sex in the elementary schools an opportunity of continuing their 
education in the secondary schools of the city ; while the examinations for these 
scholarships test the results of the whole course of instruction in the elementary 
schools, and have an important influence in raising its general quality. Moreover, by 
a graduated system of rewards, extending over several yeai-s, the council assists xhe 
school board in promoting regidarity of attendance ; while by limiting these rewards 
to rchools in which the doors are closed against late comers, not more than a quarter 
of an hour after the commencement of school, the equally important habit of punctnalitj 
is encouraged both in the scholars and in their parents. In many other ways also the 
council contributes to the efficiency of elementary education in the city, as, for instance, 
by pecuniary gmnts in aid of the introduction of penny banks, of instruction in practical 
cookery, and, where needed, of penny dinners. 

Besides the work done by the managers of each school in the way of personal and 
vigilant su])erintendence, wo have had evidence to show that much additional benefit* 
may bo conferred on isolated schools by managers combining to effect what cannot be 
done by each j^chool for itself. Some instances of such combination may here be 
given. The Diocese of Rochester, for example, employs an organising master who i 
visits such chm-cli schools as desire it, with the object of improving both the qiudi^j 
of their educational work and the way in which they are managed. The organiaingi 
master informed us that he found in South London a certain number of schools in 
poor condition, the great bulk of Avhich, since he began to visit them, have beeni 
greatly improved. Looking back over five years work, he was able to say that onej 
groat object for which he was appointed had been realised in the case of all sclioolsl 
where he had been called in, inasmuch as none of them had collapsed in the struggle 
for existencc.f In the opinion of this witness, a system of visitation of voluntary 
schools by an expert might well be extended over the whole of England, and he con- 
tended that a grant from Parliament towards the salary of such organising masters or 
visitors would be a profitable expenditure of public money .J A similar agency has 
been employed, and with like success, by the Huddersfield Church Day School Associa- 
tion. A sum of 250/. had formerly been annually distributed amongst Church schools* 
but it failed to secure the desired degree of efficiency. After the formation of the 
Association, however, this plan was changed, and the money was voted towards paying 
the salary of an inspector to visit church schools in the district. The inspector is an 
ex-schoolmaster, and the schools which he visits pay an annual fee towards his atipend.§ 
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The chairman of the Association, who appeared before us, stated that iu the schools 
"which had been visited by the inspector of the Associatioii, the annual grant had been 
raised as much as from 2s, to Ss. a head ; and that the system contiuued to bo a very 
valuable auxiliary to the eflSciency of these schoolt*.* For the visits of the inspector 
appointed by the Bradford Church of England School Society no fee is paid by the 
schools. His labours have resulted, as the Secretary of the Association told us, in a 
very material improvement in the efficiency of the teaching. In addition to the 
inspector's visits, the Society offers grants, when they are needed, in aid oi the funds 
of struggling .^chools.f 

We strongly recommend this form of voluntary combination among isolated schools, Conchisii 
by which they may not only strengthen their position financially, but also improve the 
quality of the education given iu them. It is to some similar combination among the 
managers of voluntary schools that we look most hopefully for the means of enal>ling 
them to obtain that instruction by experts in useful subjects, such as cookery and the 
rudiments of elementary science, which the larger school boards are able to command 
for their schools. In the case of cooker}', for example, by co-operation among them- 
selves, it would not be difficult to secure for any considerable group of voluntary 
schools a weekly visit from a teacher of cookery. This we find to be already done iu 
connexion with the Nurthern Union of Cookery, so that instruction iu that subject is 
brought within the reach of the smaller and poorer schools in that part of the country. J 
In like manner Dr. Crosskey is of opinion that the plan piirsued by the Birmingham 
School Board of employing an itinerant teacher of elementary science is capable of 
being adopted by a combination of rural schools. This experircent we think well 
worthy of trial, while the principle of combination between schools which it involves 
is capable of application to other similar educational requiroraonts, which single schools 
might be unable to meet.§ 




CHAPTER 17. 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

The inspectors working under the Kducation Department were originally all on one 
footing, each inspector having the charge of an independent district. The staff 
now consists of three grades. Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, Sub-Inspectors, and 
Inspectors' Assistants. Of Her Majesty's Inspectors, 12 are Chief Inspectors, each of 
whom has a district of his own. Of these, 2 have charge of the Training Colleges, 
and 10 have the geueral supervision of as many school divisions of Eugland and Wales, 
each division comprising some 10 or 12 districts. Tbere are besides 120 inspectors, 
almost all of whom are in charge of independent districts, 30 sub-inspectors, and 152 
inspectors' assist;mts, || One inspector with one sub-inspector and two assistants would, 
in Mr. Cumin's opinion, be "a good ideal staff" for each district.^ 

\n addition, 21 Examiners, all high class University men, are occupied in the Edu- 
cation Department in examining the reports of the Inspectors, iu assessing the grants 
to be paid on these reports, in the revision of papers, and in carrying on, under the 
supervision of the Secretaries, the enormous correspondence of the Department arising 
out of the administration of the Code and the Acts.'-'* 

It has been suggested that it would be desirable to place in the Education Depart- 
ment one of Her Majesty's Inspectors as an Assistant Secretary, to advise the 
Department on questions arising out of the work of inspection. But the Secretary, 
wisely as we think, depn'cated a measure which would practically tie the hands of 
the Office in dealing with the whole body of inspectors, and might easily stereotype the 
special views of a single expert, liable himself, by withdrawal from personal contact with 
schools, to lose touch with the varying conditions of education. 'i-f Already according to 
present arrangements the political and permanent heads of the* Department are free to 
seek the best advice they can command on educational matters from any member of 
their staff, whether in or out of the office. There is, possibly, however, no reason why 
a vacancy in the secretariat should not be filled by the appointment of an inspector. 
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All the members of the iuspecting 8tafi\ who at the date of their appointment mis 
be between 25 and 35 years of age, are nominated by the Lord President of ^ 
CounciL The inspectors are appointed direct to their office. Only one appointiseB; 
however, has been made for some years past. The sub-inspectors are recruited eminiT 
out of the assistants, and the latter are selected out of the ranks of elemeulirT 
teachers.* 

The only formal qualifications hitherto exacted for appointment as Inspector bsn 
been a University degree, and as a rule, a first or second class obtained in honoors-t h 
has been represented to us that by the latter requirement good men have often been Ion 
to the work,^ but it may, on the other hand, have proved a useful check on nnimit^l^ 
appointments. As a matter of fact, the stafl' comprises many men who have carried of 

• the highest University distinctions. 
Successive Lord Presidents seem to have very carefully observed the rules hid 
down bv the Committee of Inquiry who in 1853 examined into the constitution of tk 
Education Department, before it was foimally separated from the Privy Council Offiw 
proper. The Committee, which consisted of Sir (Jharles T re vely an (then Secretaiycf 
the Treasury), Lord Iddesleigh (then Sir Stafford Northcote), and Mr. Charles Grevillf, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, reported as follows : — 

" We think it desirable that futui*e appointments to the office of inspector should be 
made from among young men, taken at their entrance into life ; that they should st 
first receive moderate salaries ; and that as they acquire experience and prove theo. 
selves useful, their remuneration should be gradually increased. The circumstances of 
theee gentlemen difier from those of the Poor Law inspectors (to whom they bear i 
general analogy) in this respect, that the sei'vice they perform affords opportunitiei 
for training young men in their duties, which do not exist to an equal extent in the 
other case to which we have referred. 

** The same general rules snould be observed in the selection of inspectors as in that 
of examiners. No one, however, unless a graduate high in honours at one of the uni- 
versities, should be selected without passing an examination, which should be of i 
searching character." 

With respect to the appointment of examiners, the Committee reported thus : — 
t " More than ordinary care ought to be taken in the selection of examiners. One 
of their chief functions is that of superintending the examinations which are carried 
on throughout the country, and upon the result of which the application of two- 
thirds of the Parliamentary Grant depends. The whole of the papers connected with 
the examinations for pupil teacherships. Queen's scholarships, and certificates to masten 
and mistresses are sent to the examiners for iheir inspection. It is, of course, 
impossible for them to peruse them all ; but it is necessary that they should revise 
them so far as to satisfy themselves that the examinations have been conducted ob 
proper principles, and to some extent m harmony with one another. This task can 
only be satisfactorily perfoimed by men who both are, and are kno^Ti to be, of high 
attainments. We are happy to be able to record our opinions (hat this principle 
appears to have been fully maintained in the appointments hitherto made to the 
office of examiner; and we recommend that the standard wbich has been adopted 
should on no account be lowered.'* 

We have inseited the foregoing extracts in reference to the rules regarding the 
appointment of inspectors and examiners, which have prevailed in the past. How far 
some modification .should now be made in the rules governing the appointments in 
question will be a noint herein-after to be considered. 
)ii The inspectors' assistants, out of whose ranks sub-inspectors are recruited, must be 
•s' between the ages of 30 and 35 at the time of their appointment, must have taken a 
first class in the certificate examination, after a two years' course of training, and must 
have been head teachers of a public elementary school — a restriction objected to by 
many of the trained certificated masters now working ns as8i8tants§ — a preference 
beinggiventotho8ewhohavetakenaUniversitydegree.il The post of sub- iu specter 
has been instituted onJy within the last few years (1882), and therehas hitherto been no 
instance of promotion from the rank of sub-inspector to that of inspector,^ so that the 
door of admission to the coveted post of inspector has as yet been virtually closed 
against elementary teachers.** Even the subordinate post of sub-inspector, it is com- 
plained, has been practically barred against the most able head teachers owing to the 
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)w salary at which Inspectors' assistants, (from among whom the former are recruited,) 
iter upon their office. Through this or some other avenue, it has been contended, the 
36t of the masters ought to be able to find admission into the inspectorate. On this 
>int, however, the teachers who have given evidence before us are not unanimous, 
few expressing a strong preference for having their schools examined by those 
rho have not themselves been members of the teaching body.* 

Among those witnesses who were not profession allj^ interested in the question a 

^milar diversity of opinion showed itself.f Mr, Matthew Arnold declared himself to 

favourable to the admission of elementary teachers to the office of Inspector, 

lOugh this opinion was given subject to the condition that the present system of 

iministration was retained, and he doubted whether in any case even the best teacher 

rould be qualified to be Chief Inspector.^ In this latter opinion the Chairman of the 

3ndon iSchool Board concurred. § The two inspectors of training colleges, Mr. Fitch 

^nd Mr. Oakeley, who have had considerable opportunities for forming a judgment on 

'le propriety of admitting teachers to the inspectorate, took opposite views. |1 

tr. Oakeley declared himself averse to the proposal to recruit the body of inspectors 

>m the ranks of elementary teachers, founding his opinion on his experience as the 

^ead of a staff which included inspectors, sub-inspectors, and assistants. He said that, 

dealing with difficulties that arose in his district, he always found that the inspector, 

the man of higher culture and University training," possessed great advantage. And 

^e added that University training was still more desirable for exercising influence 

i)ver the district, and particularly in cases where the inspector was brought into contact 

rith secondary education. This branch of an inspectors duties must not be lost sight of 

deciding the question whether it is wise to forego the above condition of appointment 

the inspectorate, the actual examination of schools being, as we are told on authority, 

bnly one part of an inspector's duties. On this disputed question Mr. Sharpe sides 

rith Mr. Oakeley, and he would not be willing to waive the condition of residence at a 

Iniversity, followed by a degree, as a necessary qualification for admitting teachers 

the Inspectorate. 

The further question has been raised in evidence before us, whether, if inspectors 

Dntinue to be drawn chiefly from University men, any greater security ought to be taken 

lan at present exists, for their familiarity with school work. As a rule, they have 

lot been put in charge of a district till they have acquired some knowledge of their 

luties, by being associated for some time with colleagues of older standing in their 

rork.lf Several Inspectors expressed themselves in favour of a more extended pre- 

f>aration, before the full duties of their office were entered upon. Mr. Synge, Her 

[ajesty's Chief Inspector for the Eastern Division, thinks that inspectors should 

idergo a still longer period of probation, and that it should more distinctly take the 

lorm of a course of training for their office.** On the other hand, Mr. Harrison, 

[er Majesty's Inspector of Schools for the Liverpool District, would prolong to 

iree years the time of probation to be passed in the rank of assistant inspector. It is 

Imitted that the public service requires inspectors to be men of wide and liberal 

lining. Even if at the outset they have not tho familiarity with the work of the 

klementary school which is possessed by an elementary schoolmaster, such men might 

squire it in a sufficient degree. Their definitive appointment should be made to 

iepend on proof of their having acquired competent knowledge of the details of school 

Fork. No doubt there are to bo found in the ranks of elementary teachers men, who 

rith this familiarity combine the other and higher qualifications required in a com- 

3tent inspector, and against such men the highest grades of the inspectorat-e should 

lot be closed. On the other hand it has been represented to us even as a ilisqualifi- 

ition for inspectors, who have to pass an impartial judgment on the various methods 

Employed in schools, that they should have been long engaged as teachers, following 

>me particular method of their own.ff 

The duties of the inspectors are numerous and varied. Under the Code they are 
(lot merely charged with the examination of the scholars in the various subjects for 
rhich grants are made, but they have to examine pupil-teachers and candidates for 
ertificates ; to assist the inspectors of training colleges in testing the teaching power of 
le students ; to report upon the practical skill of acting teachers who wish to be 
lined for certificates, and of those pupil- teachers who seek to be employed as 
Bsistants or in solo charge of small schools. They have each year to report upon the 
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efficiency of every school and teacher in their digtricte, and to poj 
withoot notice, for the purpose of observing and conferring with the manage 
teachers on the general work and organisation of the schools, on the time tablj 
on the methods of instruction. There are, besides, many delicate questions in 
to the vork and life of a school, on which managers and teachor« are glad to| 
the advice of an inspector, but which they would not be likely to discuss 
freely, unless they met as friends and equals. Under the Act, the 
the eyes and ears of the Department. They have to keep a constant watch ot. 
Mhool supply of their dintricts, and to make careful inquiries respecting it ; tiierl 
to advise ihe managers of schools, school boards, and school attondauce cou 
not merely on the accommodation required, but on particulars of prooedi 
and of the working of the Education Acts, as well as on the numerous uon-c 
difficulties which necessarily arise in the management of schools. They hav 
from time to time, to report to the Department on questions of policy and] 
tradon, and as to the general feeling of their districts in regard to these; 
TVe are, however, of opinion that it is neither fair nor wise to debar 
teachers from rising to the rank of inspectors, and it may be expected that the( 
to elementary teachers of the highest offices in connexion ^nth elementary < 
would tend to elevate the tone and character of their important profession. 

The importance attached by the heads of the Department to the general 
of the inspectors on the work of their districts, and the appreciation she 
these authorities of the many ways and channels through which that influence 
be exerted, especially on the moral character of schools, are manifested by the] 
series of instructions which have appeared, from year to year, in the Beports c 
Committee of Council. It is to be regretted that the attention of the inspecton ( 
no longer to be directed to these valuable papers, and that the instructions o% 
administration of the Code, for the year in which he is appointed, are now cor 
all that is necessary to place in the hands of a'new^ inspector.* Many of the ing 
issued in early years, or in the period shortly preceding the revision of the Co, 
1882, may, in some respects, be no longer matters of more than historical interest] 
they were of a somewhat different character from those now published, and 
many very important suggestions as to the duties of inspectors, and the spii 
which they should carry out these tluties. If the volumes of reports which 
these circulars of instruction are no longer available for the guidance of the it 
on his first appointment, the circulars themselves might with advantage be collec 
published, along *vith some of the earlier minutes of the Committee of Couiic 
school organisation, the pupil-teacher system, and other points of practical ini 
They contain much that would be of value to the general public, as well as 
inspectors. 
Examination We have received a considerable amount of evidence on the subject of 
byepeciiiliat?. employment of specialists in the examination of schools, where subjects of 

they have special knowledge are taught. While it is admitted that the inspecUw 
generally possess the broad culture and the tact essential to the efficient discliam 
of their duties, it is manifestly as important that an inspector called on to examines 
special subjects should himself possess a thorough knowledge of them, in order ths 
he may be able to do full justice to the most intelligent teaching. It is obvious tJi« 
examinations, if superficial or inappropriate, must tend to exercise an iniorioQ 
influence upon the instruction in a school, inasmuch as teachers will prepare their 
scholars with more or less reference to the anticipated character of the examinatioM 
which their scholars have to undergo. We have received much evidence to show thii 
in certain subjects the instruction is often mechanical and superficial, and though th« 
evils may be attributable to various distinct causes, we believe that one of the mcs: 
effectual remedies for them will be found in thorough and intelligent examinatiot 
Several witnesses have especially urged upon us the necessity of thorough knowledge 
of science in those who are to examine in science subjects. They hold that to test 
fairly the acquirements of the scholars the examinations must be partially, and in the 
earlier stages entu'ely, oral, and conducted with the apparatus used for the purpofd 
of demonstration in the lessons ; and it appears from the evidence that exanxinations 
under these conditions can only be conducted by qualified experts, Amonff then 
witnesses are Dr. Crosskey, Chairman of the School Management Committee of the 
Birmingham School Board, Mr. Hance, Clerk to the Liverpool School Board and Mr 
H. E. B. Hairison, Her Majesty's Inspector, who has for many years examined tlie 
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piverpool schools. Their evidence deserves the more careful consideration, since both 
Birmiugham and Liverpool School Boards employ a central staff, consisting of a 
lined science demonstrator and several assistant experts, to give instrnction in their 
bbools. Professor Porbes, late of the Glasgow University, who, on the advice of 
^fessor Huxley, was employed by the Liverpool School Board to test the value of 
^e science teaching in their schools, gives significant testimony in his report to the 
iportance of oral examinations. He says, " I believe that one of the principal objects 
rof the board in asking me to hold this examination was to test how far the present 
L system is successful in developing the observing faculties and general intelligence of 
; the scholars. This, I felt sure, could best be attained by means of oral examin- 
I ations. In comparing the results of those with the written ones, I found great 
I differences, thus shovring conclusively that those who answered best on paper were 
Iby no means invariably the most intelligent or best informed." 

[we may here refer to the evidence of Mr. Cumin, who also holds that for the 

jmination in certain subjects it may bo needful to obtain the aid of special experts. 

says, ** Generally, taking the specific subjects, for instance, physiology, domestic 

> economy, and oven chemistry, it does not appear to me that you can expect that 

every one of the ordiiiary inspectors should bo able to examine in those subjects 

Ithoroughly : and I have no doubt that in consequence there is a great deal more 

[money spent in them than ought to be spent.** It is obvious that in regard to 

nence a knowledge of the subjects of the examination on the part of the examiners 

indispensable, and that such a knowledge is not reasonably to be demanded of all 

ordinary inspectors. We were informed that the inspectors of districts have in 

le instances made arrangements, by which certain of their colleagues possessing 

ch knowledge might be specially deputed to conduct these examinations ; but, where 

Bpectors 80 qualified do not exist, other assistance should be obtained, such as that of 

inspectors of the Science and Art Department. 

[In making future appointments to the inspectorate, it would be desirable that, in 

l^ard to a larger proportion of them, special weight should be given to the possession 

an adequate knowledge of natural science. The greater attention which has been 

^en in our universities of late years to natural science will make it easier to act 

this recommendation. On the other hand, care should be taken when any special 

iminer is called to assist the permanent staff, that 8uch examiner should possess 

le knowledge or experience of the conditions of elementary school education. 

I It has been suggested that female instf>ad of male inspectors should be employed to 

"jit infant schools, and generally to examine the lower standards, and, indeed, to 

Bpect the whole work of those schools in which girls form the preponderating or the 

ulusive element.* The experience of the London School Board throws light on 

a suggestion, so far as it relates to towns, since female inspectors have been 

iployed under the London School Board in the examination of needlework. One 

itness alleged that there had always been in this form of inspection a good deal of 

lotion. And mistresses themselves are said to prefer to have their schools inspected 

a man rather than by one of their own sex.f Wq would observe, however, that the 

Itipb'cation of inspectors for special subjects, such as needlework, cookery, domestic 

>nomy, drill, music, and the like, however desirable in the interests of these studies, 

»open to many objections, and is obviously possible only within very narrow limits. J 

"lere are, moreover, serious practical difficidties in the employment of women on the 

%S of inspectors, where much travelling is required. We think, however, that the 

3eriment might be tried in large towns of appointing a sub-in spectre ss to assist the 

id inspectors in the examination of infant schools and of the earlier standards in 

ler schools. They should themselves have been teachers in elementary schools, or 

iiould have had experience as governesses in one or other of the training colleges. 

fe have been much struck by the ability, earnestness, and good sense of several of 

mistresses who have come before us to give evidence. 

j We have received complaints of the insuiiicieut salary (1501.) offered to Inspectors' 

sistants on their first entry upon office, and the suggestion has been made to us 

at it should be raised to 200/., the superior limit of age of admission being raised 

» the same time from 35 up to 40. § We think that these assistants should be chosen 

}m the pick of the elementary schoolmasters who have acquired adequate experience. 

te are, therefore, of opinion that the initial salary should be such as not to deter the 

Bt head masters generally from applying for the post, and we should be glad to 

it raised to 200/. a year. 
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To meet objections to the power now lodged in the hands of the single inspector of 

a district, a scheme has been laid before us for considerably enlarging the area c^ 
each district, and for appointing over it a board of inspectors to be jointly responsibi? 
for the examination and reports of schools.* Such a scheme, however, failed to com. 
mend itself as feasible to the official witnesses under whose notice it was brought, and 
we do not regard it as practicable.f It has further been suggested that a more fr^ 
quent change of district would mitigate what has been called the autocracy of the 
inspector in his own district. But the evidence of experts tends to show that long 
connexion with the same district is one of the most powerful agents in bringing abont 
a good understanding between an inspector and the managers of schools under Kii 
supervision, while it greatly increases the influence he can exercise for the genenl 
advance of education. J It is obvious also that an inspector who has been long in 
charge of a district has a great advantage over a new comer in watching the ever 
varying conditions which affect the regulation of school supply. Moreover, a f' 
change of inspectors has been complained of by more than one witness a- _. 
ducing an element of uncertainty into the annual examination, most harassing botli to 
teachers and to managers. 8uch a system of interchange, moreover, would prove rery 
costly either to the country or to the inspectors themselves. § 

With the increased number of schools to be annually inspected, and the payment of 
grants according to the results of a great variety of subjects, one of the most difficoh 
of the questions that have arisen has been, how to attain any uniformity of standard 
amongst so large a body of inspectors. Official witnesses have informed us that no 
effort is spared to establish a common standard of judgment among- the district 
inspectors, by conference among themselves and by comparison of results within each 
division ; while by associating himself in turn with each inspector of his division thd 
chief inspector is able in some degree personally to co-ordinate the several standardi 
of examination adopted by his colleagues. The tabulated results of the inspection of 
each district are carefully examined in the office of the Department, and any con* 
siderable inequalities between these results are brought to the notice of the chirf 
inspectors with a view to equalize the standard as far as possible between one district 
aud another. II It has been pointed out, indeed, that all which can be secured by th»e 
methods is uniformity of results rather than uniformity of tests.^ And complaint* 
have been laid before us tending to show that in special localities reports of schooli 
have been sent in to the Department indicating an appreciable variety of standard 
between one inspector and another,** and producing an uncertainty full of anxiety to 
teachers and managers.f-t* But, on the whole, it is impossible not to be struck witii 
the narrow limits within which such complaints are confined. And the direct evidence 
on the pait of teachers who have come under several inspectors, as to the uniformitj 
of the standards by which they have been judged, convinces us that a considerable 
approximation to a uniform standard of examination has already been attained, and 
that further progrecjs is likely to be made in the same direction. t J We think that \i 
would tend still further to secure uniformity of standard if the chief inspectors ceased w 
have charge of districts of their own in addition to the larger areas which they have to 
supervise, so that their whole time and attention might be given to the business of 
supervision. This would allow them ample time to review the work of the inspecton 
in their division whenever complaints were made to the Education Department ; wluk 
it would enable them to undertake the occasional inspection of schools in the districts 
in their division, and so» by personal investigation, to test the work, and to compan 
the results of examinations, in the various districts, a branch of their duty whick 
otherwise can only be very imperfectly accomplished. An impression appears to 
prevail in some quarters that a more lenient test is applied by inspectors to the exami- 
nation of voluntary schools than is in use in board schools. §§ But one and all of tl» 
inspectors examined on this point disclaimed any conscious variation in the te- ' 
applied to the various classes of schools which they visited,|||| and we do not :.,,.,- 
that there is any ground whatever for thus imputing to inspectors partiality in dw 
discharge of their onerous duties. 

A good deal of evidence has been given by Her Majesty's Inspectors as to tli« 
frequency and advantage of ** surprise " visits, or as they are more appropriately design 
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** visits without notice.*** They concur in thinking that, whatever other advan- 
tages these may possess, they cannot be utilized for determining the amount of the 
annual grant, which can only, they contend, be fairly assessed at a visit announced 
beforehand on a set day.f The advantage of seeing a school in its ordinary working 
dress was, we were told, much diminished by the uncertainty whether on such an 
occasion the school would be found in its normal condition. J But Mr. Sharpe tells us 
that observations made at a visit without notice might properly alToct the insjicc tor's 
apportionment of the merit grant, and that it is a part of his duty to pay sucn visita 
wheuever he has time disposable for that purpose. § Mr. Fitch gave it as his opinion 
that to the managers alone in the long run could the Department look for that effective 
supervision of the ordinary working of a school which is assumed to be promoted by 
the frequent visits of inspectors without notice. || While the utility of such professional 
visits was not denied, some inspectors thought that their value might probably be 
exaggerated, and one inspector gave it as his opinion that such visits might easily 

■ be overdone.^f On this point Mr. Oakeley made a suggestion, that, without any 
annouucoment beforehand, the examination of schools that have earned the highest 
merit grant might sometimes be allowed to drop for a year, and the grant be ]Kiid on 
H the scale of the previous year, provided that a visit without notice had been paid to 
f the school, and that the staff had not been changed,** Wo think that some re-arrange- 
' ment of work ought to be made, or the strength of the inspecting staff increased, so as 
to admit of more frequent " visits without notice " to schools than are now possible, 
and of more time being given to the annual examinations both of schools and of pupil- 
teachers. More frequent occasional visits are not suggested as a means of detecting 
abuses, but rather to enable the inspector, by the observation of a school under its 
nonnal conditions, to acquaint himself with the general tone of the school and with 
the method of instruction, and to offer friendly advice to the teachers on any points on 
which they may stand in need. 

The publication of the reports of Inspectors of individual schools was the subject 
of numerous questions put to the ofiBcial witnesses. In the earlier years of the 
Education Department they were published in fuU in the Blue Books; but, in addition 
to other reasons, the very great expense that would now be involved in printing the 
detailed reports on some 25,000 individual schools would of itself prevent the Depart- 
ment from resuming such a practice.ff The London School Board, we are informed, 
publish all the reports of H.M. Inspectors on their schools, and Mr. Fitch tells us that 
such publicity does not in the least limit the freedom with which ho expresses himself 
in regard to the schools he examines.JJ We had no evidence, however, as to how far 
the volumes containing these reports are known to, or ever pass into the hands of the 
ratepayers. At present the inspectors' reports on schools are communicated by the 
Department only to the managers in the case of voluntary schools, and only to tho 
school boards concerned in the case of board schools. It has been contended, and we 
are of opinion rightly contended, that in the case of voluntary schools the same 
amount of publicity might with advantage be given to the annual reports as is now 
given in the case of board schools. 

Numerous complaints have been made to us as to the manuer in which inspection is 
practically carried out. Some of the replies to the questions which were addressed to 
the managers and teachers of schools in the nine typical counties, to which our 
Circulars A. and D. were sent out, are to the effect that the inspectors fail to show 
as much consideration for and sympathy with the managers, teachers, and children 
as might be expected from them. Many of these complaints, however, resolve 
themselves into a disagreement with tho requirements of the Code, to which the 
methods of examination must necessarily conform. We would suggest that an inspector 
should always bear in mind the great difference between a competitive and a non-com- 
petitive examination, and we have had evidence to show that inspectors sometimes 
make the mistake of putting questions that are much too hard for the latter. In a 
competitive examination it is of use to set some difficult questions in order to eliminate 
those candidates who have no real chance, and to confine the examination to those who 
are really capable of competing ; but in a non-competitive examination it is not an 
object to eliminate any, and the aim of the examiner should always be to find out 
what the scholars know, and how they know it, and not to find out what they do not 
know. We think further that there is justice in the complaints made by several 
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teachers with respect to giving out sentences for dictation. They say that the children 
are unaccustomed to the inspector's voice, mistake his words, and are in consequence 
confused; whereas if the inspector selected the passage to be written down by the 
children, and then entrusted it to the teacher of the class to read out, these difficultie« 
would not exist, whilst there could be no real difference in the examination. 

Where injustice is alleged to have been done in the inspection of any school, on a 
representation to the Department, the matter is inquired into, and, if it is thought to 
be called for, a second inspection is ordered.* One district of considerable size appem 
to have been re-inspected recently by two chief inspectors, in consequence of a certam 
number of persons representing that their schools had not been fairly dealt witLf 
It is alleged that many complaints that would otherwise be made to the Department 
are not made, for fear lest, by offending the inspector, future grants might suffer. 
The Department, we think, should make it clear that they are willing and anxious to 
examine into any complaint that may be made to them, and that, as far as lies in their 
power, the school .shall not suffer in consequence of a complaint against an inspector 
having been made. But cases of this kind are not very frequent, the reason alleged 
by the teachers who appeared before us being, that they fear to challenge the action of 
the Department. + The official witnesses, however, lead us to conclude that instancea 
of injustice are comparatively rare. 

It is alleged, further, though no direct evidence is forthcoming on the subject, that 
inspectors sometimes favour the use of particular books in the preparation of scholars 
for examination, and even books of which they are themselves the authors. The 
Instructions to inspectors, however, lay down distinctly that " it is no part of the duty 
of the officers of the Department to proscribe or to recommend particular books for 
" use in schools,'* and no case has ever been established to the satisfaction of the 
Department of the systematic infringement of such a rule.§ Official intimation is also 
given that inspectors ought not to write school books, though it is difficult to prevent 
this being done, so long as the names of the authors do not appear. 

In like manner, if the allegation be true that the examinations are often protracted 
without regard to the exhausted powers of the children, it is at least in disregard of 
instructions framed expressly to prevent such an abuse, and if brought to the attention 
of the authorities we cannot believe that such infringement of instructions would be 
upheld. II It seems, however, that in some districts, the staff of inspectors is occa- 
sionally insufficient, and it is inevitable that in such cases not only the inspector, but 
the children also, must suffer through the consequent over-pressure. 

Our opinion is that in the matter of inspection, though the present system may be 
susceptible of improvement in the directions we have indicated, the country has been 
on the whole well served, especially since the establishment of the present system 
of grading inspectors. A witness who was adverse to the present plan of selecting 
inspectors, and who objected to their being appointed without previous experience of 
elementary education, yet bore emphatic testimony, in which wo concur, to the 
excellenc manner in which the present inspectors discharge their duties. ** All the 
" inspectors," he said, " that I have come in contact with during the last five or six 
** years are admirable men.*'^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Teachers and Staff. 

From the earliest days of the administration of the parliamentary grant, the 
necessity of securing an adequate supply of good teachers has been recognised as of 
the fii'st importance. Accordingly, not only did training colleges receive building and 
maintenance grants to assist them in their work of fitting men and women for the 
office of school-teachers, but existing teachers were encouraged to improve their own 
education and their school methods by the offer of certificates upon examination, 
carrying with them a money value in augmentation of their salaries, and varying in 
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amount according to the grade of their certificates. Moreover, pupil-teachers were 
provided for the better schoolSt and were paid for by the Government grant, on 
condition of their being trained by the head teachers, and prepared for admission into 
the training colleges at the end of their apprenticeship. And although a large part of 
the system to which we have just referred, which was brought into existence by the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education of August and December 184G, 
was swept away by the Code of 1862, enough was preserved to show that not only at 
the beginning, but also throughout the whole period of the last 40 years, the para- 
mount necessity of keeping up an ample supply of duly qualified teachers has never 
been lost sight of. 

From the E-eport of the Committee of Council on Education (1886-7), we learn* 
that in 1886 there were in actual employ in elementary schools in England and Wales, 
16,766 certificated masters, and 25,152 certificated mistresses, besides 294 provisionally 
certificated teachers, 17,439 assistant teachers, and 4,659 female assistant teachers, 
(under Article 84 of the Code,f) a total of 22,141 adult male teachers, and 42,169 
adult female teachers. And from the same source we gather}: that at Christmas 1886, 
there was an addition made to the staff of certificated teachers to the extent of 1,144 
masters, and 2,005 mistresses; the] total number of certificated teachers (including 
provisionally certificated teachers) at the end of 1886 being 45,361, as against 12,027 
on 31st December 1869. To this large body of adult teachers must be further added 
27,804 pupil-teachers who were serving in schools at the date of the Report referred to 
above ; the corresponding number of pupil-teachers on 31st December 1869 being 
12,842. It is needless to point to the rapidity of the growth of this army of teachers 
since the passing of the Education Act of 1870, the only question wa have to determine 
being, the adequacy of the present supply both in number and in quality. 

The evidence taken upon the point of the sufficiency of the present supply seems 
to prove, that whilst there is still a growing demand for fully qualified female teachers, 
the supply of trained male teachers is somewhat in excess of the present demand for 
them. '* At present we have too many male teachers," says one teacher ;§ there is 
" undoubtedly a superabundance of male certificated teachers," says another, || state- 
ments which appear to bo borne out by the testimony of Canon Cromwell, late 
Principal of St. Mark's Training College for Masters, who says, ** For the last two 
** years we have found great difficulty in providing situations for the number of 
•* teachers whom we have trained, not in our own college only, but I know .that it 
" has been the case in many other colleges also."^ An independent proof of the 
same statements is afibrded in the evidence of several witnesses who speak of the 
very small salaries which many young men, now leaving the training colleges, are 
willing to accept, aa compared with those which they could command a few years 
ago ; some, it is said, taking appointments as assistants at 50^. or 601. a year, whereas, 
formerly such students might, as principal teachers, have obtained salaries of 110/. or 
120L a year.** Two of the chief inspectors who appeared before us, while saying 
nothing about over supply, admit that there is a sufficient supply of male teachers,ff 
and other witnesses say that they have no difficulty in obtaining as many male 
teachers as they need.JJ On the other hand, very many witnesses bore testimony to 
the inadequacy of the supply of female teachers, although there was some difierence 
of opinion as to the extent of the deficiency. One witness, whilst allowing that there 
was some deficiency of well qualified teachers, stated that there was not ** an absolute 
deficiency " ;§§ whilst another as emphatically declared, "I have not the least doubt 
*' myself that the supply of trained female teachers is quite inadequate. *'[||] The 
general statement as to this inadequacy is confirmed by other witnesses,l[lf and one 
reason assigned for the much greater ** waste " in the ranks of female teachers than in 
those of male teachers was that a good many of them leave the teaching profession 
to be married, especially in the first four or five years after becoming certificated.*** 

In reference to the quality of the existing supply of teachers, we are glad to state 
our opinion, that, as a whole, the present body of teachers are a very honourable class, 

• Report of the Committee of Council (1886-7), pages 226 and 227. 
f New Code, 1887, Article 84 :— 

« In mixed, ghW^ and infant schoola, a woman over 1 8 years of age, and approved by the Inj«p«ctcr, who 
' is employed during the whole of the school hours in the general instruction of the jjchotars and in teachico- 
needlework, is accepted aa equivalent to a pupil teacher." 
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Part III. ^^^ have a great sense of their duties to the children in regard to the formation of 
Chapter 6. their character, and their moral guidance. It is, however, said that there is now lesd 

educational enthusiasm in the profession than formerly.* It is also said that the 

teachers' associations are at the present time devoting less time and thought to 
professional improvementf It is further alleged that a number of young women 
take up teaching who are in no degree fitted for the work ;J and that, generally,] 
whilst the supply now is sufficient in quantity, it is " scarcely so yet in quality." [ 
The last quoted witness goes on to state that the " sudden demand that "was caus 
by the Act of 1870 necessitated, no doubt, some relaxation in the standard 
" qualifications required for a certificate, and without these untrained teachers ih 
" supply would still be altogether inadequate. But the necessity for this relaxatic 
" has now to a large extent passed away, the training colleges being able now 
** supply most of the annual waste ; and I think/* the witness goes on to say, '"thi 
•' the time has come in which improvements may be safely required, both in tt 
*' quality of the students who enter the training colleges, and also more particularlj 
" by compelling acting teachers to pass exactly the same certificate examination 
" students who Lave gone through the training colleges.*'! It should, however, 
stated, in justice to the teachers, that the alleged decay of professional enthusiasmfl 
and the fact that less time is now devoted by teachers' associations to educational 
questions, are attributed by the teachers themselves to the unfavourable conditions 
under which elementary education is stated by them to be at present carried on. We 
are told that nine- tenths of the supply of elementary teachers is made up of those 
who have formerly served as pupil-teachers, and who, therefore, have had the advantage 
of a long preliminary training.^ 

It is admitted, and proved very conclusively by the remarkable results of the labours 
of menibers of religious communities in Roman Catholic schools, that the employment 
as teachers of women of superior social position and general culture has a refining and 
excellent effect upon the schools'^"* in which they teach, and an attempt is made at 
the Bishop Otter College, Chichester, to introduce this element into the body of trained 
and certificated teachers .ff Up to the present time, however, difficulties appear to 
have intervened to limit the success of the experiment»Jt ^^^ the fact that, as a rule, 
the students in that college have not been pupil-teachers is said to prejudice them 
when they apply for posts as assistants in the larger school8.§§ Another attempt was 
made in the Code of 1882 to encourage graduates of any university in the United 
Kingdom, and women over 18, who have passed university examinations recognised 
by the Department, to enter the profession of elementary teachers ; such persons being 
made eligible by the Code to become assistant teachers in inspected schools, and in a 
year afterwards (if not under 20 years of age) to be examined for ordinary certificates. 
By the same regulation of the Code such persons on passing the admission examinatio 
to a training college are forthwith recognised by the Department as assistant teachera, 
Mr. Cumin's comment upon the importance of the change made in 1882 is worthy of 
consideration. *' There are a great many persons," he says, ** who have a liking for 
** education, and a disposition towards being schoolmasters, and the better the class 
** they come from, the better the teaching is likely to be, and the better the influence 
•* over the children ; and therefore facilities were given for persons having a bettei 
** education to go and teach in the elementary schoole. In Scotland, where you hare 
" that connexion between the elementary schools and the Universities, you get a better 
" class of teachers j and the intention was to elevate the condition of the teachers, 
** and to improve education generally."^^ But we find, on inquiry at the Department, 
that though this provision of the Code has existed for nearly six years, there h 
not been a single application for admission to the ofiice of a teacher under it. 

'tJntrained The case of the untrained teachers, who are now in such large numbers obtaining! 

tearheis. certificates without going through the discipline and the course of study of the training 
college, has come before ua in many aspects. The following table taken from the 
Eeport of the Committee of Council (18S6-7), shows the number of trained and 
untrained teachers respectively who held the Government certificate. 
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The teachers themselves seem to bn almost unanimous in condemning the present 
facilities for entering the teachings profession without previous training. They sav 
that although there is not a sufficient supply uf trained teachers, the general supply 
of teachers is excessive, owing to the large numbers of untrained teachers who are 
allowed to become certificated.* They assert, although this is not admitted by the 
Department, that the standard of examination which these acting teachers have to 
reach has been so much lower than that adopted for the trained teachers, that many 
of the former class of teachers prove to be unsatisfactory .f The result, according to 
these witnesses, is, that the less efficient teachers are preventing the more efficient ones 
from finding employment, J The demand they make is that acting teachers' certificates 
shoitld be abolished, and that for the future the supply of teachers should be limitea 
to persons who have been through the traiumg colleges, or who are university gradu- 
ate8.§ Other witnesses, to a great extent, agree in this view of the question. 
Canon Cromwell thinks that the number of untrained teachers who receive certificates 
should be iliminished. and he would bring about this result by raising the age at 
which candidates are eligible to compete in the certificate examination, and by 
increasing the number of years they are required to serve in school before being 
examined. II Others are of opinion that the standard of examination should be raised 
90 as to reduce the number of this class of teachers.^ Mr. Oakeley. Her Majesty's 
inspector of training colleges, makes the definite proposal that no acting teacher 
should be admitted to the examination on second year's papers, till two years after 
passing in the first year's papers, and that the grade of certificate for a candidate 
who is placed in the third division on the second year's papers should be of the 
third class, and therefore not such as to qualify him to undertake the charge of 
pupil teachers/*'* It may be noted that by the Code of 1882 teachers passing on 
the first year's papers were made ineligible for taking charge of pupil-teachers, and 
since that change, the great majority of acting teachers have obtained their certificate 
on the second year's papers. It may be well to state on the other side, that some of 
the ablest teachers who gave evidence before us had not been through a course of 
college training. We cannot, therefore, lose sight of the fact that there are some 
persons with a natural aptitude for teaching who have not entered training colleges, 
but who could not be excluded from the profession without a real loss to our schools, 
and in any regulations for fixing the qualifications requii-ed of teachers, it is desirable 
that this should be borne in mind. 

In some small schools, where the average attendance is under 60 children, the 
teacher, is not only, strictly speaking, untrained but also uncertificated, the only 
qualification possessed being that of a provisional certificate granted at the close of 
apprenticeship as a pupil teacher, on a favourable report from an inspector as to intel- 
lectual power and efficiency as a teacher. A provisional certificate, however, is revoked 
on the holder of it attaining tho age of 25 years. We are informed by the Education 
Department that in 1865-86, out of 27,804 pupil teachers ou their list, as many as 425 
assistant teachers who had been passed by Her Majesty's inspectors at the end of 
their apprentice.sliip— 63 as provisionally certificated teachers, and the remainder as 
assistant teachers — nevertheless failed at the scholarship examination. Some witnesses 
would have these provisional certificates abolish ed,f-|- It may be pointed out, however, 
that this class of provisionally certificated teachers is diminishing year by year, having 

• 13,763-5 (Willi). f 13.76C-7 (Wi'tl) ; 14,5SH (Grove). 

X 13,820 (Willi) ; 21,758 (Rid^way) ; 42,132-4 (Denne). § 21,754 (liidgway) ; J6,657 (Soiitt). 

II 12,575 (Cromw.-l!) j 2912-4 (Stewart); 56,742 (FitcJi)- 
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There has been a great rise in the salaries of school teachers in the past 20 or 30 
years. In 1847, the salaries of 8,691 teachers in church schools averaged only 
29/. 12s. li}d. They were for masters 35/. lis. 4<i.,.and for mistresses 23L 14#. Zd\ 
independent of augmentations from Governmentf The average saJaries at 
time of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, including these augmentation^ 
reported m evidence to have been 95/. for masters, and 65/. for mistresses, wheroaB at 
present the salaries are, on an average, 119/. for men, and 72/. for women, and much 
higher still in board schools such as those in London. J We are infoiTned that Englinh 
ti'ained male teachers on leaving college usually ask from 85/. to 90/. a year, females 
about 10/. less ; that an ei-pupil-teacher as an assistant mistress is worth from 35/. to 
50/. a year, and an assistant master from 60/. to 70/. a year.§ It is stated that the scale 
of payment to Roman Catholic schoolmasters is below the average, and much below the 
boai'd school scale, and that there is a feeling of dissatisfaction aroused among tb 
teachers in consequence of this fact. It is also stated that salaries generally are 
longer on the increase,|| a statement which receives confirmation from the' reporU 
of the Committee of Council for the past five years ; for from those reports, it appears 
that, whilst the average salary of a certificated master rose from 94/. 2s. Id. in 1870 
to 119/. 15s. iSd. in 1882, its amount in 1885 was only 120/. Ids. 2d., and it had 
fallen in 1886 to 120/. 178. Gd. Certificated mistresses, on the other hand, whose 
average salary in 1870 is reported to have been 57/. lis. Id., are commanding somewluifi 
higher salaries every year, the amount having risen from 72/. Os. lid, in 1882, * 
74/. 4s. lid. in 1886. 

At one time the practice prevailed on the part of school managers of makings 
large part of their teachers' salary depend upon the grant. It is asserted that thai 
result was to make the teacher ** look upon the school as a money-producing machine, 
and very much to increase the teacher s anxiety in view of the annual examination.^ 
It is also said that where this practice obtains there is a tendency on the part of the 
teachers to get rid of unsatisfactory scholars before the day of inspection, and evidence 
to this effect was given by Mr. E. N. Buxton, for many years Chairman of the London 
School Board.** Mr. Diggle, the present Chairman, informs us that all the salariea 
in the Loudon board schools are now fixed, and that, whilst before the change was 
brought about, unsatisfactory results followed, since that time " there has not beer the 
** least departure from the old spirit which was in old teachers to do their be8t."ff 
Testimony of the importance of paying fixed salaries is also borne in the case of the 
Birmingham School Board. JJ Out of the 3,196 replies we have i-eceived to tiie 
Circular D., addressed to head teachers in selected districts, 1,455. or 41-0 per cent, 
state that their salaries are fixed, 1,944, or 560 per cent., state that their salaries aro 
dependent on fees and grants, and 97, or 3 per cent., do not answer the que.stion as 
to whether their salaries are fixed or dependent on fees and grants. We are glad to learn 
that the system of variable salaries is giving way before that of fixed salaries in 
voluntary, as well as in board sehooltj, and we are decidedly of opinion that teachers* 
salaries should be fixed, and should not fluctuate with the grant. 

Some teachers complain of the restrictions under which they work as being a source 
of worry and anxiety to them, and they affirm that these restrictions serve to dettt 
others from coming forward to join the ranks of school teachers. §§ One teacher, 
claimmg to speak tor the body to which he belongs, asserted that the teachers feel 
the system under which they work almost intolerable ;|||| and he further testified 
that teachers' meetings, in which formerly the main subject of discussion was how 
best to advance the education of the children under their care, are now devoted to 
the coiifeid^ration of their grievances in relation to the inspectors, the Deparfanent 
aad the Code.^^ Mr. Cumin, on the contrary, denies that teachers are undulj 
hatujjereu by the Code, *** and Mr. Fitch maintains that under no foreign Government 
*• in there so hitle authoritative restraint on the discretion and educational plans of 
♦* teacbeni as in England under our present Code."jj-j" It has been suggested by some 
witno0ie« that more frequent conferences between teachers, managers, and inspecton 
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♦ JieportB of Committee of Council (1882-3), page 195 ; tmd (1886-7) page 226. 
f Fubiie Education by the late Sir James Kay Shuttlt^worth (1883), p. 125. 
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might be induced to contribute to the fund.* Mr. Oakeley, on the other hand, 
suggested that 2 per cent, deducted from all school grants would form a suflBcient and 
easily collected fund for the purpose.f Mr. Sharpe, whilst pleading that he had not 
fully considered the question, stated that he had known many hard caeee of teachen 
of small rural schools reduced to indigence in old age, whom it would haye been 
desirable to pension when unfit for further work ; and he pointed out that the condi- 
tion in the Code, requiring that the teachers at the time of applying for a pension 
should be actually engaged in teaching, pressed hardly on some who have broken down 
under their work and so have become disqualified.^ Most of the teachers who gave 
evidence, advocated the establishment of a system of pensions ;§ one» however. 
stated that a feeling against a superannuation scheme exists amongst many young 
teachera. Out of the 3,496 answers to Circular D. sent to head teachers, 2,937, 
or 84 per cent, were in favour of a superannuation scheme. They express great 
diflTerence of opinion as to the sources whence ic should be provided. Their answen 
may be summarised as follows : in 395 cases it is suggested that the funds eh ' 
be contributed by teachers only ; in 521 cases by teachers and Government ; in- 
cases by teachers, Government, and managers ; in 111 cases by teachers and managi 
in 470 cases by Government only; in 270 cases by managers only; in 470 c 
by Government and managers ; in 403 cases no method is suggested.|| 

On the whole, we should be glad to see a superannuation scheme established, and 
have anived at the conclusion that the compulsion upon existing teachers tq contribute 
to such a scheme should be indirect rather than direct ; and should be enforced by the 
action of the managers, rather than as a legal obligation upon the teachers themselves. 
The facilities afforded by the Post Office for iha purchase of deferred annnities are 
great, and we think that this system affords the best method of placing teachera in 
such a position that when, after the attainment of a certain age, in the judgment * 
their managers they become less competent for teaching, they may be relieved of th 
duties without any sense of injury or injustice. We think that managers would 
wisely in requiring that the teachers whom they employ should be possessed of 
deferred annuity of not less than 30/. a year for men, and 20/. for women (which ben 
forth should be purchased from the Post Office), the annuity to come into operation hi 
the age of 55. Existing teachers who have already assured themselves in other office* 
should have (equally with Post Office annuitants) the advantage of what we further 
recommend. On attaining the age of 55 the teacher would receive the annuity he had 
purchased ; and we think that the Education Department should, at the time of hii 
retiring from the profession, supplement this annuity (also through the medium of the 
Post Office), upon a scale regulated by the length of his service as a teacher, the 
maximum augmentation not to exceed 15/. per annum. We are of opinion that this 
scheme of superannuation should be made compulsory upon all teachers certificated 
after a date to be decided upon by Parliameot. We think that cases not capable of 
being covered by these simple provisions would not be large in number, and might 
be met by grants from the Department in augmentation of benevolent funds until the 
effect of the above scheme was fully developed. We recommend that the Department 
should provide for these grants, as well as for the aui^mentation of pensions, b^^i 
deduction of 1 per cent, from the annual grant paid to every elementary school. i*m| 

The first question that demands our attention in entering upon the consideration of ' 
what should be the amount of staff for the proper working of a school, is whether the 
minimum staff specified in the Code is sufficient. In the case of small schools the 
evidence before us seems to be unanimous in condemning the Code requirements as 
quite insufficient. The mioimum staff is *' not sufficient for a small school,'* says one 
witness, and ** barely sufficient for an average school;"^ Instances also have been 




brought before us of a single teacher without assistance teaching six standards and an 
infant class ;** of another teacher with two monitors, managing a school with six 
standards and 20 infants ;ft and of still anoiiher with only one monitor, conducting the 
teaching of seven standards and of two infant classes in one room.JJ These examples 
seem conclusively to show the impossibility of properly working such schools with tha^ 
limited provision of staff specified in the Code. Mr. Harrison, is of opinion that thdl 
minimum sta'f of the Code ought to be raised ;§§ and a suggestion was made by another 
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ritness thai where there are more than 40 scholars in average attendance, the employ- 
lent of a pupil-teacher or of an assistant- teacher should be compulsory. The authors 
jf the Minutes of 1846 evidently contemplated this. Thus Sir J. Kay Shuttle worth, in 
iis work oil Public Education gives one master and one pupil-teacher as the proper 
fetaif for any number of scholars between 30 and 60, an additional pupil-teacher 
5ein«^ required for schools of aboui 80 scholars.* The Minutes of 1846 allowed one 
jupjl-toacher for every 25 scholars. In his evidence before the Duke of Newcastle's 
Commission tf Sir James Kay Shnttleworth said as follows : — " What will occur, 
I hope, with respect to the pupil -tea cht^r L^^rant will be that there will be a 
gradual substitution of assistant-teachers for pupil-teachers, and the assistant- 
teacher will cost the Government somewhat less than two pupil-teachers. He 
will stand in the place of two pupil-teachers." And at a somewhat later 'date 
Jir James Kay Shnttleworth, in a letter to the "Times" of January % 1871. on the 
Rupply of teachers for the new schools to be called into existence, said, ** The propor- 
tion of the teaching staff ought not to be less than 1 for every 25 scholars, and that 
of the assistant-teachers ought to be much greater than it is. In a school of 150 
scholars there ought to be one priuci|)al teacher, two assistant, and three pupil- 
teachers ; for 100 scholars, one principal, one assistant, and two pupil-teachers." 
Lnd even as early as 1858, in his book *' Public Education as affected by the Minutes 
of the Privy Council from 1846 to 1852," page 130, he says, "Elementary schools 
cantiot be deemeil lo have received a satisfactory development until every 60 scnolars 
are in charge of a teacher or assistant of 18 years of age, who has passed through 
five year>' apprenticeship, and is aided by a pupil-teacher." The teachers are prac- 
tically uujinimous on this point. One teacher discourages children remaining after the 
fourth standard, because of the excessive labour throvm upon him owing to the insuffi- 
jient staff allowance of the Code.J Another states that a half-time school cannot be 
)roperly worked with the Code minimum of staff .§ A third puts in a special plea for 
stronger staff in a poor school,! aud several affirm that the minimum staff is quite 
ladequate to secure the results required by the Code.^ This opinion is held» too, by 
some of the inspectors and by some school managers,** one of the latter throwing out 
the suggestion that the relative size of the staff should be determined partly by the 
ize of the standards, and not simply by the total number of children in the schooLff 
18 inspector thinks the minimum should be reckoned as at present, on the average 
ittendance ; another points out that if this rule is rigidly followed, there may be staff 
enough in winter when the attendance ol' infants is small, while there is an insuffi- 
Iciency of teaching power in the sumriier, when many infants are present. 

The Report of the Education Department for 1886-7 shows that 28,645 departments, 

rith an average attendance of 3,4^58,425, had 28,645 head-teachers, 13,567 certificated 

fassistant-teachers, 17,439 assistant (ex-pupil) teachers, 27,804 pupil-teachers, and 4,659 

[ assistants under Article 84 of the Code, giving a total staff, according to the calcu- 

llations of the Code, sufficient for 5,118,660 average, or a staff in excess of the present 

ICode requirements by 49 per cent. If we take the various denominations of schools, we 

ind that, on the basis of computation of the Code, the Church of England schools 

Iwere overstaffed 45 per cent., the Roman Catholic 45 per cent., the Wesleyan 37 per 

leant., the British 44 per cent., the board schools 57 per cent. This shows that 

IjnanagerS generally find the Code allowance totally insufficient; audit shows further 

Ithat if the Code minimum, which is only \ised in self defence by managers who wish 

[to justify their own insufficient staff, wxtc materially raised, it would not practically 

[affect the great mass of schools throughout the country. Wo think, therefore, that the 

staff required by the Code should be considerably increased, since we have already 

shown that the great mass of the schools would find their staff undisturbed, and that 

the change would only affect such schools as are understaffed, and so need the appli- 

^cation of pressure to make good their short-comings. 

In the case of large schools the question lias been :iskod whether the head-teacher 
Bhould be counted as part of the staff prescribed by the Code. We have been told by 
]>ne of the London 'School Board Inspectors that, in his belief, the head masters very 
do not take any part in actual teaching. *' If I go," he says, '* to a school, 
time after time, and lind the head master sitting in his own room, domg it may be 
clerical work, or if I never find him with a class, my impression is that be does little 
or nothing in the way of teaching ; but it would be difficult to prove a specific 
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" case peril apB."* Mr. Airy, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools in the Birminglm 

district, also expresses a similar opinion. In his Report to the Committee of Coand, 

(1885-6, p. 324) he writes as follows: '*The second point on which I find myself it 

*' issue with the practice of the teachers, of the board schools especiall j, and with tis 

" policy of the board that tacitly permits it, is that, as a rule, the head teachen 

** do not teach. An assistaot teacher makes his reputation by the success with vrlud 

" he teaches his class, usually the first class. Upon that success he is promotBJ 

" to a vacant head mastership ; and in many cases, from that moment, his gBiuuM 

** teaching days are over. It is supposed that he will ' supervise * ; that he vifl 

*' • impress his system ' upon his subordinates. One teacher said to me that he * did 

** not know he was supposed to give actual lessons after he had a school ' ; anotlier. 

" who has left the profession, has admitted that he never gave a lesson from tla 

** moment of his appointment ; while another considered it * beneath his dignity' to 

** take a part in the regular teaching." Dr. Crosskey, the Chairman of the School 

Management Committee of the Birmingham School Board, in reference to the opiuioB 

of Mr. Airy stated : "^Ve had a little discussion with Mr. Airy upon that point ; it ib i 

•* difference of theory. I am Chairman of the School Management Committee, aini 

'* I am more or less acquainted with the work of that Committee and the opinion of 

** that Committee. Of course, we believe that the head teachers should tevk 

" according to the rules of the board ; the whole question is, whether they are to tain 

** a distinct and definite part of the work, and be responsible for it, or whether thCT 

*' may, as directing large schools, teach where they think weak places exist. Tlif 

** Inspector, I believe, has a very strong opinion in favour of their taking a ^' 

" and distinct part of the school work. If a head teacher teaches all through anu ^ 

'• his time where he thinks the school is weakest, I think he does his work as w^^ 

'* as if he took a distinct and definite part. I do not think that our teachers fail in 

** industry or in touching ; of course, in so large a body of teachers, you will fijid 

** some who are more or less remiss, but, on the whole, I believe they do work. I hiTe 

" often inquired into it.'* Mr. Stewart thinks the principal teachers should be 

reckoned on the staff, and give an equal number of lessons to each of the classes of iiii 

school, besides superintending the work of the other teachers ; but his experience b 

that the head teacher is generally occupied in supervising, not in teaching.f Sonae 

of the teachers gave it as their opinion that in a large school the head teacher ought 

not to be held responsible for any particular class, nor to count on the staff. J School 

managers appear to be divided in opinion upon this point, § and Canon Daniel, Principal 

of St. John's Training College, Battersea, thinks that, in a large school of 300, the head 

teacher ought always to be free to go about the school supervising the work of others.j 

The Rev. J. Gilmore, the Chairman of the Sheffield School Board, being asked whether 

he considered that the principal teacher should be reckoned in calculating the staff of 

large schools, said, '* That depends upon the kind of school. We have large mixed 

** schools under the Sheffield School Board, where we have 700 or 800 childruo; 

" in such cases we do not count the head teacher, and we do not think that he sbooU 

** be counted ; but in an ordinary boys' and girls' school of^ say 300, 1 think he should 

" be counted.*'5f The Rev. J. Diggle, Chairman of the London School Board, thouglit 

that the principal teacher should be reckoned in calculating the staff of a large schooL 

We are of opinion that, while it would be undesirable that a head-master should 
not be able to give general superintendence to the whole work of his school, it would 
be matter of regret if he were dissociated from the work of actual instruction. We 
think that if the general requirements of the Code as to staff be raised, it may well 
be left to the managers and head teacher to organise their school as they please, subject 
to the inspector being satisfied with the results of the teaching. 

The proper size of a class is a matter of considerable consequence to be takeo 
into account in estimating the true minimum of staff required. As a matter of fiCt 
classes are found sometimes to contain as many as 60 or 80 children, and ai 
assistant, we are told, has been seen endeavouring single handed to teach a eta 
of 100.** But it is generally allowed that these numbers are much beyond what should 
be permitted ; and the average maximum number assigned by the several witne6i^ 
may be set down as 40 for an ordinary class in a school, and 25 for the higheit 
class.ft It is most important that the classes, especially in girls* schools, should be 
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j)t within a reasonable size : for when the classes are too large, we are told that Part TII.I 
tie health of the teachers begins to suffer, as *' they find the work very fagging,"* Chapter oj 

The special value of female teachers is dwelt upon by several witnesses. Canon 

^arburton has a great belief in schoolmistresses, and thinks they do quite as well as Special vahw 
shoolmasters for small or even middle-sized schools ; and he is oft«u astonished at of female 
their success in the maintenance of discipline by moral power, even among elder teachers, 
loys.f By another witness the employment of female teachers is recommended for 
~ie lower standards of boys' schoolsjj and although Mr. Sharpe thinks that the employ- 
nent of young married female teachers is a thing to be discouraged, he admits that, 
Bteris paribusy women are the better teache!"s.§ 

In regard to pupil-teachers a suggestion has been made that in their earlier years pupii- 
ley should not count on the staff at all, and that the seniors should only be reckoned teacliers. 
sufficient for 30 8cholars.|| Another reckoning regards an adult teacher as equal 
value to two senior pupil-teachers,lf but it is also pointed out that a preponderance 
^f assistant teachers, in lieu of pupil-teachers, would not improve efficiency or results, the 
ground that young people of 18 do not receive the instruction and advice of a young head 
jacher so readily as they would do at the age of 13 or 14.** Tho instruction given by 
ipil-teachers at the present time, it is said, does not secure the confidence of the 
parents, nor is it as valuable as it was some years ago.ff Mr. Matthew Arnold who, 
rhen reporting on French education in 1859, gave it as his opinion that ** pupil- 
' teachers are the sinews of English primary instruction, whose institution is the 
grand merit of our English State system, and its chief title to public respect," said, 
rhen examined before us, that he looked forward to the pupil- teacher system being 
shortly superseded, believing that there would be a sufficient supply of adult teachers to 
leet the demand that then would arise.JJ The following questions and answers show 
[r. Sharpens opinion on this point : " Supposing you were organising a school and 
had the money to spend, in what way woidd you spend it? If you had money just 
enough to support an assistant teacher, would you expend it upon an assistant 
teacher or upon a corresponding number of pupil-teachers ? — I would spend it upon 
one assistant teacher. And you would organise a large school in the same way ? — 
Yes, in preference to a large number of pupil-teachers."§§ 

There are those who represent the employment of pupil-teachers as the weakest part Wlmt issuitl 
bf our educational system, and as a positive injury to the work of teaching. ||| The pupil- againsi the 
fceacher's training, it is alleged by these witnesses, is certainly not the best preparation P"P'^" 
for a teacher's work ; the time occupied in teaching destroys, it is said, his intellectual gystem! 
reshness and energy, so that both teaching and learning suffer.^^ *' It is at once," 
Isajs Dr. Crosskey, ** the cheapest, and the very worst possible system of supply," and 
i** it should be abolished root and branch." *** Several teachers express a similar 

opinion in their evidence.fff On the other hand, many teachers not only cordially ^^^ 

{approve of the pupil-teacher system, but they also look upon it as having justified wimt iTsaiT 
(its institution by its results, and as being the best way of securing a supply of in it« 
(trained teachers. Jtt ** This country," says Mr. Hance, clerk to the Liverpool School f^^^'^^- 
[Board, " must always look to the pupil-teachers as being on the whole the best as well 
as the main source of the supply of certificated teachers ;"§§§ and this opinion is 
endorsed by the piincipals of several ti*aining coUeges.|||||| Thus Canon Daniel, 
[Principal of Batt^rsea Training College, who has had much practical experience, says 
[that he attaches very great importance to the previous training received by teachers 
[as pupil-teachers, for the *' power which is acquired between the ages of 14 and 18 can 
['* scarcely ever be acquired to perfection afterwards. We notice the greatest difference 
I" between students who have been pupil-teachers and those who have not, in their 
ability to handle a class, in their power of discipline, and in their capacity to deal 
[** with all the little difficulties of school work," K^ilH Canon Cromwell, Principal of St. 
irk's, says, *' I have a very strong opinion of the great advantage of the pupiI-teacher 
course in preparing young people to be teachers."**** Mr. Mansford, Vice-Principal 
' the Wesley an Training College, thinks that the candidates I'or admission who 
been pupil teachers are better trained than those who have not been, though he 
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fears that their training is deterioratiDg rather than improving.* The inspectors, too^ 
bear strong testimony to the value of the system. *' It fnmishee a very valuable 
portion of the supply,'* says Mr. Fitch ; *' it needs improvement/* says Mr. Oakele?, 
but ** the system affords the best means of keeping up the supply " ; *' it is the cmlj 
possible arrangement at present," says Mr. Sharpe ;t and Canon Warbunon loob 
upon the relations between the pupil-teachers and the head teachers as most valuable, 
and he considers that those who become teachers, without passing through the 
apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, lose great practical advantages. J 

There is apparently almost absolute unanimity as to the imperfection of a laigs 
portion of the instruction given to pupil-teachers. Canon Warburton notes a tendency 
on the part of head teachers to neglect the work of instructing their apprentiees.§ At 
the same time the instruction is described by several as being unsatisfactory and in^ 
sufficient in itself, and as showing signs of defective training and crude erammingj 
Almost the same opinions are expressed by teachers who appeared before us, who 
complained both of the methods used, and of the results produced,^ and 8ir L. T. 
Stamer doubts if the instruction of pupil-teachers is at present in a satisfactory cod* 
dition, except where it is in the hands of very conscientious teachers.** 

On the whole, we concur in the opinion of the inspectors, whose words we have jtm 
quoted, that, having regard to moral qualifications, there is no other available, or. » 
we prefer to say, equally trustworthy source from which an adequate supply of teachers 
is likely to be forthcoming ; and with modifications, tending to the improvement of 
their education, the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, we think, ought to be upheld. 

It appears that in some parts considerable difficulty is experienced in finding suitable 
candidates, more particularly boys, to be trained as pupil-teachers. They cannot in 
some cases, it is said, be induced to remain at school till they have arrived at the 
age for apprenticeship,*!")* and it is thought to be becoming increasingly difficult tn 
get the best boys for this purpose. J J Both in town and country the difficulty '\$ 
reported to be about the same, and we are informed that in London it is less ea«T 
now than it was to obtain girls for the work.§§ Other witnesses state that they find 
no difficulty except in the very poorest districts, and that the supply of female pupil 
teachers exceeds the demand. |||| So far as tliere is a falling off, it is said to arise from 
a popular idea that salaries are decreasing and that the teacher's position is not 
improving, and not from any ellbrts on the part of teachers to keep down the supply .f^ 
Bearing in mind these difficulties, it appears to us that it would be advisable to 
recur to the system of allowing pupil-teachers, when the managers wish it, to be 
engaged for five years at the age of thirteen. This would meet the diflBculty of 
retaining clever children in school from 13 to 14, and would in no way interfere Vitis 
the practice of those who should still prefer a shorter term of apprenticeship com- 
mencing at a later age. 

In regard to the sources from which pupil-teachers should be drawn, Mr. MacCarthy, 
Vice-Chairman of the Birmingham School Board, says : *' Some think that the 
" children from public elementary schools are preferable as pupil-teachers, because the 
*' knowledge that they possess of the routine of an elementary school renders tbeii 
** services more immediately available ; and that, having the same kinds of homes as 
" the children that they will have to teach, they have greater knowledge of such 
" children's needs, and they are consequently more able to sympathise with them thao 
" teachers from superior homes. Other head teachers, however, hold that thoee 
" advantages are more than counter-balanced in the long run by the superior quaiif- 
** cations already mentioned." In answer to another question, he further said, ** I thiuk 
** that the mistresses, not being quite so highly educated as the masters, rather prefer 
** to have a less educated set of pupil teachers than otherwise, and therefore there 
*' is, on their part, a bias towards those who have been educated in their own schools.'**** 
To meet the difficulty of the imperfect education of pupil-teachers, an attempt ha^ 
been made in some large towns to introduce a collective system of instruction. Instead 
of each principal teacher taking charge of his own pupil-teachers and instructing then) 
himself, the pupil-teachers, in many instances, are collected at some convenient centre. 
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and there iiislructed by a special staff of teachers in the various subjects required for 
their aumial examinadone, and for the admission examinafcioTi at the training college. 
In the year 1874 the attention of the School Board for London was for the first time 
specially directed to the conditions under which their pupil teachers were appointed 
and taught. In the following year the Board adopted a scheme which they hoped 
Tv-Quld remedy what, in their opinion, were the two main defects of the then existing 
system ; namely, the instruction of children by pupil teachers who had not sufficient 
knowledge or experience, and the impeifection of the instruction and training of the 
pupil teachers themselves. A new scheme was started in January 1882, and remained 
in force for three years, which after some experience was held by the Board 
to be an improvement upon the old practice, but to be still unsatisfactory in one 
chief respect, inasmuch as the instruction of the pupil teachers had to be given out 
of school hours, in additioTi to the work upon which they were employed during 
school hours ; and, in consequence, complaints of over-pressure were frequent. Accord- 
ingly, m 1884, the Board adopted the scheme which is at present in force, the details 
of which are as follows :^ 

(vi.j The pupil teachers and probationers are divided into two sections: (a.) junior, 
viz., first year probationers, second year probationers, and second year pupil teachers : 
(h.) the seniors, viz., thinl and fourth years ])upil teachers. Tie junior.s are m?// 
counted on the staff. The seniors are considered as responsible teachers, counting for 
40 scholars. 

(vii.) (a.) The juniors must attend the school iu which they are apprenticed for 
[one part of each day ; and must further attend the pupil teachers* school, for their 
[instruction, the other part of the day and on Saturday mornings. 

(h.) Head teacher.s must on no account detain their pupil teachers so aw to prevent 

Itbem from attending the pupil teachers' schools, owing to the absence of another 

teacher, or other cause, except on the days when Her Majesty's Inspector is actually 

examining the department in which they are engaged, unless they previously obtain 

I the consent of the Board Inspector. 

(viii.) (a.) While they are at school they must (subject to clause (ix.) ), in accordance 
"^with the terms of the pupil teachers* journal, be employed in leaniing school manage- 
^ment, theoretical and practical, under the head teacher, in examining home lessons, 
id in preparing lessons on simple subjects, which they may occasionally give to a 
Rclass under the superintendence of the head teacher, or one of the assistants. 

(6.) The head teacher of the school in which the pupil teacher is engaged will bo 

leld responsible for the examination of the entries made by pupil teachers in their 

(report books at least once in each week, also for the production of the book at each 

[managers' meeting for inspection by the Board Inspector at his visit to tht^ school, 

ind for making the necessary remarks on objt'ct and other practice lessons in school 

in the spaces provided for that purpose on the right-hand opening of the book. 

{c.) Managers are requested to examine the pupil teachers report books, a.ud see 
fchat tht> entries made show that the pupil teacher is giving the proper attention to his 
(or her) studies. 

(ix.) The seniors must attend classes for instruction on two half- days and on 
Saturday morning in each week, anil must be engaged in teaching at the school during 
the remainder of the week. If necessary, junior pupil-teachers may take charge of 
classes in the school during the absence of the senior pupil-teachers at the classes. 
In order to carry out this plan, the Board, according to the last return of the School 
[ajiagement Committee (Lady-day 1887), had, at that time, II centres for the 
istruction of pupil-teachers. There were then 1.108 departments, and the average 
lumber of pupil-teachers under instruction durmg the year ended at Ijady-day 1887 
lay be taken to be 1,636. To each centre there was a responsible teacher, and there 
rere in addition 41 permanent assistants (of whom 9 divided their time amongst more 
ehools than one), ami .S6 occasional assistauts, who were employed only ou Saturday 
lorniugs. These teachers were, in most instances, certificated by the Education 
)epartment, but, in some few cases, '* other qualified teachers " (Art. V. of the memo- 
mdum of agreement) had been appointed, either women who had passed the recog- 
ised university examinations (New Code, Article V.) or teachers of science or drawing, 
lolding certiticates of the Science and Art Department, or teachers of the special 
ibjecta of Prench and needlework. 

Some estimate may be formed of the improvement of the instruction under the 
sntre system in London by an examination of the subjoined table. 
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m. Table ahowing results of Eilamination for Queen's Scholabship? of Pcpil-Teachus 
5. and Ex-Pun l-Teach£bs from London Board Schools, and from all England 

and Wales excluding London Board Schools. 



MALES. 



rii|iir» 



Pbh-ckvtaub of those who passed i£ FiusT Culm ms compared with toUl Xamber of Po 



Year. 



All Rnglaod, exclading 

Schools of London School 

BiNird. 



All PupH-tencbcra AUd 

Ex'Papil-icBohers imga^ed 

in liondon Board Schoo's who 

sKt at the Kaouninatioo. 



Pupil-teacbcrv and Bx*^^ 

teachera who were is wMmiaam 

at Papil-teacherv* Schocik. 



1881 - 


26*1 


31-6 


1 

No central cUasee bdd. 


1884 


24- 


57-6 


Information not ftvailaibkB. 


1885 - 


23-5 


61-6 


71-4 


1886 


23-7 


55-8 


.56-4 


1887 - 


217 

t 


56-9 

1 


63* 



FEMALKS. 



Tear. 



PX&-CKBTAOK of those who parsed in Fikbt Cutsa as eompartd with total Number of ^efwoa. 



All Kngland^ excluding 

Schools of Londoa School 

Board. 



All Pupil-teachers and 

Ex Pupil-tracherf en'^a/rvd 

in Louditu Board Schools who 

sat at the Examination. 



Pupil -teachers a&d £s-Pnpd- 

teachers who were in atteaiaaat 
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1881 - 




28-5 


1 

88-7 


No central cla«se« bdd. 


1884 


- 


25-2 


46-3 


Information not swibble. 


1885 • 


- 


26-9 


1 49-6 


57- 1 


1886 


. 


25-9 


47-6 


48*4 


1887 - 


~ 


25- 


47-3 


47*9 



Ab regards the years 1885 and 1886, it is stated that a number of pupil-teadien 
had the option whether they would sit at the scholarship examination in the foncer 
or the latter year. !Many of the best pupil-teachers elected to sit at the former, and 
congequently some allowance must be made for this fact in comparing the figures for 
1886 with those for 1885. A table in the h^'econd Volume of our Report, page 1036, 
shows in detail the passes in the second and third classes. 

In Birmingham every pupil-teacher is relieved of one half day's schoolwork in eadi 
week in order to attend the day classes. These day classes meet, each for a sesmi 
of 24 hours, at the school board offices. The females (candidates and pupil-teaohen) 
of successive years come on successive mornings, and the males on successive afler- 
On Saturday mornings, also, all the males are under instruction for 3 honrB dX 



noons. 



one board school, and all the females at another. In addition to these day claseeB, 
aU the candidates and pupil- teachers are in attendarce for 2 J hours on each of two 
evenings in the week ; the males and females being taught at different board ecbool 
centres. Thus the total amount of instruction under the centre system is nearly 10 
hours a week for each candidate and pupil-teacher. The staff of instructors at each 
centre consists of (1) an organising director and one assistant, who devote their wbde 
time to the instruction of pupil-teachers and the superintendence of the classes; 

(2) a science demonstrator and assistants, who give one leeson a week to each dass: 

(3) an art master for drawing ; (4) head teachers and assistants under the board, sej 

by the board as having special aptitude for teaching special subjects, who take pan, 
under the director, in the evening and Saturday morning classes. In the case of tke 
pupil-teachers imder the Birmingham School Board no statistics can be given to Aow 
itmr comparative success at the Queen' h Scholarship Examination, before and after 
ttm adoption of the centre syfettm. The scheme has been in operation since 1884, but 
altectdanceat the examinations was optional before 1887, at which time the board made 
~ 'jvUmotj, Under the Birmingham School Board the pupil -teachers are re<r"^' 
I jt their scholarship in the July preceding the completion of their apprentice 

li wojpt \)e noted, that the half-time system for pupil-teachers has not been adopted bf 
thi« BirxDio^m Board. 

Tb# eeuOre wywtem was introduced by the Liverpool School Board in 1876, onlv a 
ii>W yCMit sfter their first schools were opened. They were induced to adopt (^ 



icourse by the fact that the pupil -teachers from the Roman Catholic schools or Ijiver- 
fpooL who had the advantage of central class instruction, took very much higher 
'positions in the Scholarship Examination than those from the Liverpool board schools ; 
the latter being in no way distinguished from the average of the kingdom at large. 
In 187B, when stipendiary monitors were allowerl by the Code to be substituted for the 
old first year pupil-teachers, the monitors engaged by the board were formed into 
half-time classes, and a special teacher was appointed for their instruction. This 

t system has been continued up to the present time in respect of candidates for appren- 
ticeship. In 1883, all the pupil- teachers in the board schools were allowed one half 
day in the week during school hours for private study, and in 1884 first year pupil- 
teachers were made half-timers, and a special class established for their instruction. 
The effect of these an-angeme^ts is shown by the following table, wbiclj compares the 
results attained in the Scholarship Examination by the pupil-teachers from the board 
schools of Liverpool with the average of those secured by pupil-teachers from the 
kingdom at large. 

i Proportion of Pnpll-tcaohers who obtained plaL<?8 In 
the First CluBS. 
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Liverpool. 
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In the three years pince the last dnfe 


Per cent. 
35 
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58 
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48 
50 
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31 
25 
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31 
29 
28 
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Mr. Hance, the clerk to the Liverpool School Board, maintains that in the schools 
of this board the introduction of the central system has in no respect impaired the 
influence of tlie head teachers over their pupil-teachers. But the Liverpool School 
Board have always impressed upon their head teachers, that the central class system 
is intended to supplement, and not to supersede, either their instruction or their 
responsibility for tlie progress of their pupil-teacliers, and this responsibility is accen- 
tuated by small special payments to them. con<iitioual upon their pupil-teachers passing 
satisfactoiily the annual examinations of Her Majesty's Inspector. 

Mr. Sharpe thinks that the centre system of instruction is a good one for clever Effects of 
and iudustrious pupil-teachers, although not acting so well for the mure backward ^^^ cenii-e 
and idle * but he points out that it is only practicable in large centres of population.-|- ^^* 
Mr. Fitch pronounces the experiment to be a success, and other inspectors approve 
and recommend the system. J Som^ of the teachers regard the new system as a great 
improvement, and they say they do not see that it interferes with the head teacher's 
influence.§ Mr. Diggle speaks highly of the results produced by the centre system in 
London, maintaining that it has turned out a much laiger proportion of teachers 
qualified in respect of teaching as well as in respect of their attainments than the old 
eystem.ll Other managers testify to similar good results, both in Birmingham and in 
London.^ Other witnesses speak very strongly in disapproval of the centre system. 
One says that it weakens the link between toachei's and apprentices;** another con- 
siders it far inferior to the old system in dealing with pupil-teachers who require 
** whipping-up."ff A third says that there may be a danger of its becoming an 
apparatus for the higher iustruction of youths who have no intention of ever becoming 
teachers at all-JJ Mr. Sharpe reports that it is the opinion of some bead teachers 
that the centre system creates greater independence in the pupil-teachers, so that they 
are not so amenable as before to discipline ; but, he addsi, that he does not attach much 
importance to thit^ opinion.§§ Some teachers, whilst acknowledging that the system 
has brought them great relief, point out the danger of the pupil-teachers becoming 
students rather than teachers, and they consider that the system of personal super- 
vision on the part of the head teacher is superior to the centre system-tlH ^^' Grilmore, 



♦ i,220 (Shttrpe). t 4780-1 (Sharpe) ; 33,383-7 (MaeCarthy). 

I 39,9^19-52 (Xickal) ; 5li,7l9-21 (Fitch) ; •l9,(>0:)-9 (Harrison) ; 55,384 (Martin). 

§ 13,77&-7 (Wild) ; 15,555-7 (Whitteu bury) ; 16,561 (Smith) ;22,053-(J(Hor8fteld) ; 22,781. 22,805-8 (Scotson). 

[| 29,955-7 (Diggle). % 31,142-3 (Crosskey) ; 48,086 (WjIIch). •• 132,05 (M/inley). 

ft 11,919 (Daniel). Xt 1- ^31 (M%nsford). §§ 4457-8 (Sharpe). 
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the chairman of the Sheffield School Board, expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
centre system, as it exists in Sheffield.* At Leeds the board being dissatistied witb 
the results of the individual teaching of the piipil-teachers,f introduced a new syBteni 
by which they farmed out the teaching of the pupil-teachers in numerous groups 
throughout the borough to some adult teachers, but they have not diminished the 
school work of the pupil-teachers. They are not satisfied with the results of their 
new method (which, however, cannot properly l>e called a centre system), and we are 
infonned that probably the old system will have to be reverted to. J Notwithstand- 
ing the evils which have been pointed out to us — among other thing's, the \cm 
likely to be incurred by removing that element of the old system of apprenticeship 
which created very real bonds of affection, as well as responsibility and duty, between 
the head teachers and their young apprentices — we fully acknowledge that the intel- 
lectual advantages obtained are a very strong recommendation of the centre sygtem, 
although it will require careful vigilance, and is not applicable to country districts. 

We have received many suggestions, made with the view of improving the pupil* 
teacher system generally. Mr. Sharpe complains that the instruction given by pupil- 
teachers for the first two years is not satisfactory, and Canon Warburton says that it 
would be an excellent plan, if it could be carried out, not to allow pupil- teachers to 
be responsible for classes until the end of the second year.§ It is even suggested 
by some witnesses that pupil-teachers should be entirely released from teaching in 
their first year, and partially so during the rest of their apprenticeship, managers 
being compensated for the loss of their pupil-teachers' services by an increased Govern- 
ment grant. II These suggestions seem to have ansen from complaints that are said 
to have been made that head teachers use the pupil-teachers rather as reliefs to their 
own school work, than as- apprentices to be instructed in the art of teaching, and 
that the pupil-teachers ought, therefore, to be allowed more leisure for study.^ We 
must adil that some school managers already allow their pupil-teacher's leisure during 
school hours for their own studies, under arrangements which ensure that the time 
given is profitably utilised. Another complaint is made that the opportunity of 
weeding out the unsatisfactory pupil-teachers during their apprenticeship is but httle 
resorted to, with the consequence that many thoroughly unsuitable candidates are 
kept in the teaching profession, who ought to have turned their attention to some 
other occupation.** The suggestions made with the view of removing this ground of 
complaint are many and various. One suggestion is that the annual examinations of 
pupil -teachers should be more strict, and that inspectors should have greater power to 
exclude from the list of pu}iil-teacher8 those who display little aptitude for self- 
improvement or teaching.ft Another suggestion is tu delay the age of apprenticeship 
to 16, up to which age the young people should attend some higher grade elementary 
or secondaiy school, a plan said to have succeeded well in a school at Manchester. JJ 
A suggestion, which we deem valuable, proposes that the apprenticeship shall be made 
to consist of two parts, and that all unsatisfactory pupil-teachers shall be got rid of at 
the end of the first period, when they are noi too old to take up with some other 
occupation. One proposal in this direction would give the junior pupil -teacher a term 
of three years, and the senior pupil-teacher a further term of three years, the whole 
apprenticeship to end not later than at the apprentice's coming of age, and only 
approved juniors being allowed to become senior pupil -teachers. One advantage of 
this scheme is thus described : ** It would reduce the number of teachers coming into 
*' the market, and, better still, it would help much towards putting an end to a plan 
" which too often saddles a school with a useless pupil-teacher, the college with an 
" Tmprofitable student, and the country with an unskilful teacher, who may go abont 
** from school to school always experimenting upon children, but never succeeding/* §§ 
Some witnesses complain of the annual examination uf pupil-teachers as too lenient, 
and confined within too narrow limits of tirae,|||| and Mr. Synge is of opinion that the 
results of that examination should be announced earlier than the>- are.^]^ 

As bearing on this part of our inquiry, we would call attention to the reports of 
the inspectors of trainiog colleges, the general tenor of which is to the effect that the 
progress of the students in training (consisting, as they do, mainly of ex-pupil- 
teachers) is greatly retarded in their first year by imperfect preparation previous to 

• 34,840-1 (Gilmore). f 38,056 (L«j). X 38.054 (Lee). 

^ 4224 (Sharpe) ; 79-13-5 fWarburloti). !| 49,321-3 (Hanson) ; 30,975-(5 (Crosskey) ; 59,178-9 (Oakeley). 
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nil The Secretory, whilst admitting that many complaints have been made as to tliis delay,^ expresses it ) 

his opinion that there is no practicable way in which the matter can be remedied; 59»623 (Curoin).^ 
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We have had the advants^e o?^ examining both the past and p^'esent inspeo' 
v/ho have beeu specially charged with the duty of examitdng and reporting on t 
institutions; Mr. Sharpe, who was formerly the inspector of the male training colleges, 
being now succeeded by Mr. Oakeley ; and Canon \Yarburton, who formerly filled ihe 
same office for female training colleges, having given place to Mr. Fitch. Mr. Sharpe 
thinks, that the present system of training colleges is a very cheap bargain for the 
State.* Canon Warburton, says, *' I think that the present arrangement is an admirable 
*' bargain for the country. It is not only that ihe country saves 25 per cent, of 
** cost of training, but it is also saved a very much larger total outlay which would 
** involved if the management was not private management, and looked after 
** people on the 8pot."f To the religious, moral, and intellectual influenoe of th 
institutions the inspectors bear emphatic testimony. All the training colleges, Mr. S 
believes, are doing efficient work with a sufficient staff of teachers and with a carefi 
drawn syllabus of study. t Their fittings and apparatus are brought up to the 
modern level. § AH the London colleges have now chemical laboratories, and several 
of the provincial colleges also, but most of the laboratories in the country are small, 
and scarcely efficient for teaching chemistry beyond the nidi men ts.|| The tnoraJ tone of 
the colleges, he says, is excellent ;![ and they thoroughly prepare a student for his future 
career as a teacher of the ordinary subjects of instruction in elementary schools.^ 
Canon Warburton considers that girls come into training colleges raw, self-conscious, 
and awkward, and that they go out capable and self-possessed women."}"}* Residence 
in a college, Mr. Oakeley says, has a very refining and elevating effect upon students. 
Mr. Fitch believes that the religious influence of the training college over the ai 
and character of the student is very valuable. The training college, he 
supplies the moral influences which may not always be found in the student's home Ji 
and surroundings.§§ 

Each of these witnesses has his own criticism to make, qualifying the general sati 
faction expressed with the work of the training colleges. Mr. Sharpe after describing- 
the improvements which have already removed the chief causes of complaint,|||| admii 
that there is still room for further improveraentfe,l[ir of which he specifies one, — soini 
curtailment in the number of hours devoted to study.*''"^' The improvements to which 
refers appear to have been made chiefly in the male colleges. Canon Warburton, sum' 
ming up his impressions of the female training colleges, in his Report for 1885 (p. 442), 
says : — '' On taking a parting review of the whole subject of our voluntary State-aided 
*' system of training elementary schoolmistresses, my prominent feeling is one 
" admiration for the zeal and energy with which the work is l>eing carried on, mingl 
with a certain sense of disappointment with the intellectual acquirements and technic 
*' BkUl obtained as the result of so much forethought, self-denial, watchfulness, am 
" ungrudging labour on the part of all concerned in the work of the colleges." Tl 
main drawback, Canon Warburton thinks, to the success of the female training coUegi 
is the inferior quality of the raw material sent to them.fff He also says that thi 
students are not turned out so good at teaching as one would hope. He attrib 
this to the artificial conditions under which the students learn to teach in practism^ 
schools, but admits that the students improve rapidly when they come to be responsibl 
for a school. J t + And while he has found the lectures in general to be remarkably 
good,§§§ the pupils, he thinks, get too much help, and do not work out things sufficiently 
for them selves. Iltill He thinks it a great mistake to limit them to one practising schc 
and that they ought to teach in any school within a given area to which they may 
able to gain admission, so that they may see schools of various types of excellence.^^^j 
Mr. Fitch signifies some dissatisfaction with the practising schools in several colleges,' •• 
And though, as a rule, Mr. Oakeley finds that the premises of colleges and practismgj 
schools are very good, and the latter, as a whole, well equipped,f|'ff there are not. he 
thinks, proper appliances in all colleges for teaching scieuce.JJJJ These, however, 
Mr, Sharpe tells us, are, under the pressure of the Department of Science and An, 
in course of improvement. Tn the Edge Hdl Training College near Liverpool, we fici 
from Mr. Uance's evidence that an experiment has been tried of giving the studeni 
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BRractice iu teaching under new and more natural conditions. He tells ns that, in the 
•%rBt place, the authorities of the college have made an'angements with the school board 
^by which one of the largest of the neighbouring board schools has been constituted 
^^ihe practising school of the college, the head teachers of the school receiving from the 
S allege remuneration for their increased responsibilities.* In the next place, the 
ffeecond year students are detailed to various neighbouring boanl and voluntary schools 
ipor two afternoons in each week throughout the greater portion of the year. In each 
r^chool the students take some one or two definite subjects, which they continuously 
^feach under the supervision of the head teacher, and for the results in these subjects 
^pt the Government examination they consequently feel some personal responsibility. 
H)re are informed that the head teachers not only welcome the aid of the students, but 
^do much to assist them by advice and criticism. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold compared the English trained elementary teachers with those of Other 
- Germany, France, and Switzerland, much to the disadvantage of our own country, criticisms 
though he favoured us with but few details of the points of foreign 8uperiorit3% 
^r. Crosskey much prefers the German and the Scotch system of training to our 
^wn.f Mr. MacCarthy cnticises unfavourably the existing system of training collegea.J 
"frs. Fi el den, of Tod morden, expressed a strong objection to teachers trained in the 
dsting training colleges. § On the other hand, Archdeacon Norris, who unites in his 
Dwn person the traditions of an inspector in the earlier time with his later experience 
the management of the Fishponds Training College for women, thinks that th(^ 
alleges do wonders in two years with the raw material they have to handle, which 
of a very poor quality. To us it appears that until the candidates for admis^sion 
'are better prepared it is vain to look for much substantial improvement in the rank 
^and file of the students who leave our colleges after two years' training. The marvel 
Bis, not how far short of perfection are the teachers when they leave college, but, 
rather, with how few exceptions good results are produced from materials that are 
^often very unpromising. It is a noticeable fact that out of 1,5U0 students in training 
Hbi 1885, only two failed to pass the certificate examination. And the Principal of the 
Home and Colonial Training College makes bold to affirm that there is no body of 

I young women in England so thoroughly educated as the 2,000 girls in Government 
fcraining colleges ; an opinion which derives some confinnation from their success 
at the examinations for certificates iu papers which presume a high standard of 
attainments on the part of those for whom they are prepared. 
Much criticism has been directed against the existing training colleges, not so CoinpIai«i.s 
much for their alleged inefficiency, as because of their inaccessibility to those students of restdc- 
who do not belong to the religious denominations by which they have been severally 
established. Canon War bur ton is of opinion that there is room for more colleges 
for females, II and that there is a special need for undenominational accommoda- 

ttion. The number of undenominational colleges, counting those connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society, is quite insufficient, it is maintained, to meet 
the demand for training on the part of those nonconformist pupil teachers who have 
been apprenticed in board schools, and who may find the door of entrance to the training 
colleges of other denominations closed against them. One representative witness has 
strongly urged that it is wrong in principle that the State should contribute 
towards denominational training colleges — ^a contention which is obviously inadmis- 
sible so long as 69 per cent, of our elementary schools, containing 56*37 per cent, 
of our scholars, are themselves denominational. The contention, moreover, we think, 
comes too late in the day after the State has entered into binding engagements with 
these institutions ; and it ought not, in our opinion, to have much practical weight 
given to it, so long as the State is as well served as it now is by the supply of trained 
teachers which the colleges send forth.^ 

But others who do not go so far as the witness alluded to above have claimed that Conscience 

a conscience claube should be introduced into training colleges,** or, if that be *^^*i*^ 

proposed. 



tions ou 
training. 



deemed unfair, at least that nonconformist students should be utlmitted into church 
training colleges, after the requirements of church candidates have been met-ff As 
to the claim for the compulsory introduction of a conscience clause into training 
colleges, it may be doubted whether many who have made, or echoed, such a 
demand have formed a distinct conception of what would bo the actual efiect of a con- 
science clause as applied to students residing in training colleges — a question, it will 
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be observed, wholly distinct from that of the conscience clause as applied to <Jay 
scholars. It would mean, in the first place, that no student resident in the college who, 
on the gi'onnd of conscience, made objection so to do, shoukl be required to attend 
any lectures or pursue any course of study of a directly religious character, included in 
the college course, and that every student would have a right to object to any specificaDy 
religious instruction, which might be incidentally given in connexion with the teaching 
received from the college staff. Hut it would also mean that no student, who claimed 
exemption on the ground of conscience, should be required to be present at any 
common act of worship, public or collegiate, as, for example, at family prayers in the 
college, morning and evening. Such liberty of exemption, it is evident, would 
destroy all unity of Christian family life, whether m a denominational or an tin* 
denominational college, and would interfere fatally with the framework of ordinary 
domestic and moral discipline, which, more, perhaps, than anything else, by its gentK* 
and continual influence, secures the easy maintenance of good order and Christian pro- 
priety in the college. Even more far-reaching would be the operation of a conscieuce 
clause, such as would satisfy the demand of the few representatives of extreme 
secularist principles, by securing, without respect of creed or religious opiiiion, free 
access for all candidates who seek training as teachers to the advantages of residence 
in all residential training colleges. A conscience clause, to meet this demand, 
would preclude, in the maintenance of college discipline, all appeal to Divine 
Revelation or to the law of God. 

Inspectors who have devoted many years to visiting these colleges, and who 
speak with an authority such as belongs to no other witnesses, toll us that the 
proposal of a conscience clause in residential training colleges is inadmissible. They 
strongly hold that it would be a breach of faith to insist upon a conscience clause 
being appUed to residential training colleges, which were founded originally with the 
concurrence of the State for the special religious purpose to which they are now 
applied.* Canon Warburton believes that an obligatory conscience clause would 
close some colleges. f One of the greatest authorities on the practical working of 
such institutions gives it as his opinion, that it is very undesirable to have person* 
of diflerent religious faiths in the same college.J And though the religious diflBcul 
seems to be partially overcome in the case of the undenominational colleges, yet i| 
is at the sacrifice of that denominational instruction which Mr. Sharpe regains 
most valuable in producing a race of religious and moral teachers. § Moreover, he 
thinks the introduction of a conscience clause would interfere materially with 
discipline of a college. Ami Mr. Fitch, who commenced his career as the Princir 
of an undenominational college, declares himself to be entirely opposed to obligin^ 
denominational training colleges to receive persons irrespective of their religious belief.] 
Mr. Bourne who represented the Borough Road Training College admitt-ecl that t 
religious instruction given, even in his own undenominational college, is not so free from 
anything like doctrinal colour or character as to satisfy the views of the secularist; 
school of educational opinion.^ Miss Manley, too, of the Stockwell Training College, 
also an undenominational college, belonging to the British and Foreign School 
Society, made statements to a similar effect.** The question, we think, is eminent!, 
one on which tlio opinion of those whose practical experience is widest and most 
j»rofound, ought very carefully to be weighed, and we cannot doubt that the 
preponderance of testimony is decidedly adverse tii any such fundamental change 
as that which the imposition of a conscience clause on residential training coUegM 
would involve. The recommendations we shall presently make for giving enlarged 
facilities for training will be base<I on the supposition that the relations of the 
State and the denominational training colleges will not be seriously disturbed. We 
see, however, no reason why grants should not be made to any residential training 
college which may hereafter be established by private liberality on an undenomina- 
tional l>asi8, and with a conscience clause in the trust deed. 

Suggestions have been made to us from opposite quarters that, supposing the exist- 
ing training colleges to remain, the grant made to them by the State should be reduced.ft 
Canon Warburton has always been in favour of increasing the entrance fees, as he thinks 
there is no trouble in getting the money, and the colleges woidd thereby be rendered 
more independent, tf But the State is said by more than one witness to get full 
value for its large contributions to the annual expenditure of the college8.§§ And 
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Since they are very cheaply raanaged, the present system, as has been already Part 
remarked, IS a very good bargain for the State.* Moreover, the advantages arising Chapter 6*, 

from the supply of trained teacbors are by no means confined to the schools belonging 
^to the denomination which educates tbem. In view, therefore, of the primary import- Conclusion*! 
^imce of a supply of weli-trained teachers, and with the view of enabling young persons 
of humble origin to enter college, who cannot afford to pay high entrance fees, and 
who have in past years furnished so large a proportion of the most efficient of our 
teachers, we think it would be in every respect a doubtful economy for the State to 
attempt largely to reduce its maintenance grants to the present colleges. 

^ It has been urged upon us that training should be extended to a third year, or even 
longer. This was originally provided for by the rules of the Education Department, 
hut so few students were found able or willing to prolong their college life, for whom, 

P nevertheless, an extra teaching staff had to be provided, that training was limited to 
two years.f Canon Cromwell, the late Principal of ^Saint Mark's, Miss Manley, of the 
Htockwell Training College, and Miss Trevor, of Chichester,J think that a third year 
fc of study would be of advantage to the more promising students; and Canon Daniel 
L says that it would be the means of providing for the further education of students 
with special aptitudes, who might afterwards become lecturers in the colleges. § But 
the last witness evidently is looking forward to students coming up better prepared 
than they are at present, and consequently to a more advanced course of study 
for students during their two years' re.sidence, when the necessity for giving them so 
much elementary teaching ceases.|| Mr. Sharpe, however, sees no advantage in pro- 
longing the course of training beyond the existing period of two years.l' It would cer- 
tainly involve, he says, a serious additional cost, to require that students should be 
trained for three years instead of two. On the other hand, we think that there is 
much to be said for a more extended course of training. As is the master, such is 
the school, and our elementary teachers would be very different if their training were 
more thorough, and extended over a longer period, for it is not more knowledge that 
they need, but more penetration of their minds by that knowledge. In all good 

I education, time is an essential element, and the same knowledge if learnt slowly is 
generally worth far more than if leamt quickly. Moreover, it would kindle a new 
spirit in the teacher if the history of education were more studied than it is ; the teachers 
of the present day do not know enough of what has been done by the great teachers of 
past times, and they would learn much of the science of their profession by a study of 
its history. 
It has been suggested that if students were allowed a third year of training, to be 
t>pent at Oxford or Cambridge, the benefit would be considerable in completing their 
f^quipment for the best class of service in their profession. To any such suggestion 
the objections seem to us, under existing circinnstances, to be very great. To begin 
with, the additional expense involved would be large ; but there are other objections 

I even more serious. The two years' work at the training college does not fit in with 
any of the ordinary courses of university studies. There would have to be provided 
at the university in such a case a separate and special course for one year, with a 
ilistinct examination and diploma. Such students would be unsettled and unfitted, 
rather than prepared for their work as public elementary teachers, and this lU'oposal 
therefore seems to us to be inapplicable to those who are to become teachers in eleiium- 
tary schools. We are, on the whole, of opinion that an additional year of training would 
be a great advantage for some student*, and only hesitate to recommend it from the 
doubt whether it is as yet feasible. But, at any rate, we think that picked students 
from training colleges might even now with advantage be grouped at convenient centres, 

kfor a third year's course of instruction. 
Whilst the present training colleges well fulfil, as we have shown, the objects for 
which they were founded, viz., the provision of well qualified teachers for our elemen- 
tary schools, it is conteniled, and, we think, established by evidence, that a large need 
[exists for further facilities for training, either by development of the existing colleges 
T by the establishment of institutions of a new type. It is asserted by some witnesses 
that the undenominational colleges are too few, and Canon Warburton admits this to 
be the case with colleges for female stutlents.** Mr, Sharpe does not indeed think 
there would be any use in materially increasing the supply of trained teachers, so far 
as taking charge of schools is concerned, the wants of the country being already suffi- 
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ciently met, since tlie small couutry bcIiooIb, in their present straitened circnmstai 
cannot afford a trained teaclier.'*' If certilicates weregi*anted only to those teachers wbd 
had gone through a course of training, the provision for training would require at 
least to be doubled, and the erection and maintenance of new residential coUeges 
would involve an expenditure which the country would be reluctant to incur» so long 
as there were feasible schemes for accomplishing that object by any cheaper mode-f 

Several important schemes have been bid before us in considerable detail for siippljin^ 
additional facilities for training. The first to be mentioned is one for day training colleges 
similar to the Normal School now in operation at Worcester, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The scheme was originally laid before the Education Department by the 
Birmingham School Board, and was fully explained to us in evidence by the Rev. E, 
M. MacCarthy, one of the members of that bod}^ and head master of one of the schools 
on King Edward's foundation. The advocates of this plan propose to establish 10 or 
12 colleges in as many large towns, accommodating 250 students each, and br 
preference in those towns in which colleges for higher education are to be found. 
To these would be admitted persons of both sexes, at the age of 16, to remain for fi>'e 
yeai's' training, during the first two of which they would be full-time students at 
college, attending practising or model schools as required. The third year would be 
spent by them as half-time teachers (receiving half-pay) in some school approved by 
the training coUege authorities, within a two or three mile radius of the college. Thp 
half-time might be alternate months or quarters. The last two years would be spent 
in selected schools within the inspector's district, iu which they would be probationary 
teachers on full pay, but still under some supervision from the college. There would 
be no religious test or instruction. It is further proposed to bridge over the period 
between 14, when school age ceases, and 15, the age of admission to such colleges, 
by ])ayment to males of what they would otherwise earn from ordinary employments; 
a very small payment being supposed to be required iu the case of females. Burmg 
this period they would bo under instruction in secondary schools, if satisfactory 
schools of that kind existed in the district ; if not, special instruction would be provided 
for them by the school board or by the day training college authorities. The whole 
cost of this plan to the State is estimated at t;0,200/. for 10 colleges for the first three 
years of training, with an annual output of 1,200 probationary teachers. The ex 
is to be borne by the Consolidated Fund.§ Mr. MacCarthy contemplates tht 
dation of scholarships by which poor scholars may be maintained from 14 to 16 years 
of age in secondary schools, a plan which, if carried out, would entail a further O06t 
upon the rates for preliminaiy education. On these proposals we remark, that, if 
carried out, they would at once lead to a claim from the existing colleges for largely 
increased grants ; and they would also involve the superseding pro tanto of the ' ' 
teacher system. On these and on other grounds we think this plan is ojm 
objections. 

Another scheme for establishing day ti-aining colleges was laid before us h ^' 
Cumin, which does not contemplate any interference with the present colleges, oi 
the pupil-teacher system.]] It proposes to utilise as day training colleges existing 
educational institutions, in which lectures may be delivered, covering to a consid*.- ^' 
extent the ground of the present syllabus in force in training colleges, and to 
practising schools may be hereafter attached. The training branches of these ct- 
would be under the management of a local committee. The financial aiTangementa 
suggested !)y Mr. Cumin for carrying out this proposal are as follows : — 

(1.) A Queen's scholar who elects to be trained at a day training college will be 
awarded a Scholarship of 25/. for each year of his training. It is assumed that the 
course is for two years, but it would be better if it were for three years. 

(2.) The scholarship will be payable half-yearly to the Queen's scholar, through 
the local committee, upon the production of a certificate from the local committee tJikl 
he has attended the prescribed classes and lectures during tbe preceding months. 

(3.) The Department will pay to the local committee in respect of each day Queen's 
scholar in training an additional sum of IU/. in aid of the class and other expenses 
incurred by the committee. This grant will be paid at the end of the year upon ibi; 
production of a statement, approved by the Department, and certified in such manner 
as the Department may require, showing the expenses incurred by the committee 
during the year. 
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** for tbal friendly criticism whicli a master in a training college can ^ive a student 
*' when lie sees that tliinga are going wrong. Int^'llectually, of course, there would W 
*' great disadvantages from much the same causes."'*' Mr. Mansford, Vice-Principal 
of the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, compares the day training colleges in 
Scotland with the residential colleges in England, and prefers the latter on accoimi 
of the superior boarding and feeding of the students ; and ** then, he adds, ** there i» 
" another cirourastance^ the conditions under which a young man takes his dailv 
** meals, his conduct and associates at table* the arrangements of his bedroom, &c., 
** have a very direct and important bearing upon his education and character. All 
" that would be lost by attendance at day training colleges, where the students, 
•* through lack of funds, would be compelled to live under conditions which would go 
" far to neutralise the benefits of their intellectual training.''t And the approval of 
Mr. Fitch to any system of non-residential training, to meet the requirements of another 
class of persons, would be conditional on its not diminishing the attractiveness aiid 
usefulness of the existing colleges! and on its making provision for a strict moral 
control over its students. But, subject to these conditions, he is in favour of main- 
tenance grants being made to non-resident students, who, owing to circumstances, 
could not use the existing training colleges, whether they are to be trained at da\ 
training colleges, or at colleges such as University College, Liverpool, Owens College, 
Manchester, or any other similar institution. § Mr. Oakeley, who is of opinion that 
all teachers ought to be trained, sees no other way of effecting this except by dav 
colleges, though he, coo, prefers the existing boarding institutions, and would protect 
them from any injury that might arise from competition with day colleges.ll He 
believes also, that local university colleges are anxious to co-operate in some such 
scheme, and that a sphere of usefulness is open before it.^ 

The witnesses who have expressed themselves favourable to this extension of training 
by means of day colleges do not generally look as high as the universities of Oxford 
and Cambritlge for the educational institutions to which tlay training colleges may be 
affiliated. Canon Warburton, indeed, who speaks with the authority of an ex-inspc ■• ■• 
of female trainiug colleges, thinks that female students would be much benefit 
they could go up to Oxford and attend high-class lectures; and he believes that persons 
on the spot there might be induced to start arrangements to accommodate them in 
boanling houses, if assured of support from the Government.** But Mr. Shaqx' 
looks rather to such institutions as Owens College, The Yorkshire College, and MasoD.^^ 
College, as likely to lend themselves most rtjadily to the day training of elementarv 
teachers.ff And in like manner Mr. Fitch does not look foi'ward to any advantage from 
association with Oxford or Cambridge, but rather with colleges of the Scotch type.^t 
Canon Daniel does not approve of the suggestion to connect the training colleges with 
the old universities. §§ It is rather to what are now called local university colleges thnr 
these schemes point as the nucleus of the day training college. 

We have had the advantage of examining Professor Bodington on the detaiU ul 
a scheme for the formation of a department for training elementary teachers in con- 
nexion with the Yorkshire College at Leeds, which is not a residential college, but one 
only for teaching and examining.|||| We do not, however, feel ourselves called upon to 
express an opinion here as to what places of higher education may ultimately co-operat** 
with this particular scheme of day training colleges. At the Yorkshire College ili' - 
general subjects which are required of candidates for certificates are^ already taii::*: 
to ex-pupil teachers and acting teachers, and arrangements might easily, Mr. Bodintj'-'i 
believes, be made for adding the professional subjects.Hf He thinks that schools in 
the neighbourhood could be utilised, under a master of method, for practisino* the 
students in the aii of leaching, and for this the school managers are willing to give 
facilities. Already 100 acting teachers attend the classes at the college in the evening, 
and on Saturdays.*'"* Arrangements could be made for from 30 to 40 pupils, who 
would be easily assimilated into the general body of students. The annual cost of 
tuition and maintenance Mr. Bodington reckons at about 55/. The results for college 
subjects would be tested by the University, and for professional subjects by a Goverii- 
ment examination. fff Though the college would give no religious teaching, Mr. 
Bodington has reason to believe that the various denominations in Leeds would gl 
organise voluntary religious instruction for day students in training belonging to Iutlw 
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bodies. It is expected, however, that the niAJority of students would reside with 
loiends or rolatives. The certificate here obtained would count, aud lead up to a 
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.agree in that university to which the local college was athliated. It is estimated 
ihat the number of students to be thus instructed would not lie large in proportion to 
'the whole number in the college. But the value of an experiment of this kind, which 
may be undertaken ut once, if the Government can encourage it witb a promise of 
rants payable to the student for board, and to the college for teaching, he holds to 
e very great. The system resembles in some respects those in use in Ireland and in 
Scotland, and the success of the latter, Mr Bodington thinks, promises well for the 
success of a similnr undertaking in England.'-' Tho scheme in connexion with the 
Yorkshire Collej^e has been favourably commended to us in memorials supported by 
the managers of voluntary schools in Leeds, and by the Church Day Schools Associa- 
tion as well as by the school board of that town ."J- Mr. Fitch also expressed himself Utiliamg 
strongly in favour of utilising local university colleges, such as Owens College, Man- J*^** . 
Chester, and University College, Liverpool, in the training of teachers, and proposed ^"ije^e" ' 
that certificates should be given to graduates of such colleges who, after attending 
for at least six months a course of instruction in the art and theory of teaching, aud 
having jiractised for a similar ]jeriod under supervision in a practising school, whould 
pass the Education Department's examination in school management. He was likewise 
in favour of niainteiiance grants being made by the Department to non-resident stu- 
tlents at such colleges, and also, under certain conditions, to non-resident students 
at day training colleges. 

We have also strong evidence from Wales, where there is at present a serious ^Vates. 
deficiency in the means of tmining elementary teachers, in favour of utilizing for 
this purpose the colleges recently established at Aberystwith, Cardiff, and Bangor. 
Mr. Lewis Williams, who is chairman of the School Board at Cardift', and also a 
member of the Council uf University College in that town, laid before us resolutions, 
on the one hand, from the Council of the College urging the importance of founding 
Queen's scholarships for elementary teachers at the Welsh university colleges, and, on 
the other hand, from the Cardiff School Board, pledging itself, in case such scholar- 
ships were founded, to give opportunity, in the schools of the town, for the acquisition 
of practical experience in teaching and in school management. The Council of the 
College is further prepared to supply all that would be necessary in the way of pro- 
fessional teaching.J 

Considering the demand that already exists for more ample or more generally avail- Coiicluslon. 
able opportunities of training, and the importance of giving every facility for trairing 
to those who now obtain certificates without it; considering, further, that such schemes 
as those submitted to us would, in their nature, be tentative, that they would not 
involve a large outlay of capital, and would only be adopted when local circumstances 
seemed to invite the adaptation of some existing educational machinery to this pur- 
pose, we think it might be well that some such experiment should be made, subject 
to the condition, that only a limited number of students should receive Government 
assistance towards their training. It would be obviously impOissiblo to limit the 
number of those who were desirous of being trained in such colleges at their own 
expense. But nuch a number only of students should be paid for by the Department 
as are found practically uecessarj' to complete the supply of trained teachers, who, it 
has been already intimated, should be largely substituted for the present mass of 
untrained and uncertificated teachers. 

In these proposals for day training the following important points, no doubt, will Conditioa 
require the serious attention of Parliament. 

1. The question of security for religious and moral instruction for those who are to 
be teachers. 

2. The constitution of a governing body at each centre, corresponding to the 
managing committee of a training college, which, at some pecuniary risk, will be 
responsible for the professional, as distinguished from the general education of tho 
students, and will provide model and practising schools under its own direct control 
and supervision. 

3. The adjustment of the financial relations of the governing body with the Depart- 
ment, more especially in regard to the security to be given to the State that the 
students after being trained at the public cost will devote themselves to the work of 
elementary teachers. 

4. The means of securing that the supply of trained day students shall not exceed 
the probable demands of the country. 
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In reference to the question between boarding: and day training colleges, we 
opinion that so long as many of the pupil -teachers are di-awn from uneducated 
and come to college imperfectly prepared, the undivided influence of a g'ood residentiil 
college will be of advantage to them, and in any case, airangements will be necessan' 
for boarding some of the day students who attend colleges at a distance from thar 
homes. But in proportion as the colleges are brought within reach of the homes of 
the students, and these are drawn from families of wider education, we consider that 
the ])reservation and extension of the home influence, side by sid«* uJtli tlmt of the 
training college, may in many cases be a great advantage. 

As to the government of the new day training colleges, we think, witijuul defining- 
too minutely how they should be administered, that their government should be bodi 
educational and of a local representative character. But whilst recommending that 
facilities should be afforded in one or other of the ways suggested for th: 
ment of such collegei*, we are of opinion that no portion of the cost of estut ....... _ . 

maintaining them should fall upon the rates. If the great need for them exists which 
is asserted by some witnesses, we cannot doubt that the liberality of those who aw 
anxious to see them proWded, will furnish whatever funds may be needed. 

A suggestion for the extension of the benefits of the existing residential 
colleges was lai<l before us by Mr. Cumin ; who proposed that the colleges a 
be permitted, though not compelled, to take day students.* Such a sugi 
appears to us to have very great recommendations. The children of parents 
different denomination from that of the college, if residing at home or with soS 
family approved by their parents and the college authorities, might be received 
terras similar to those of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 (section IG), whicn 
vides for the education of day scholars at boarding schools, without their being requ 
to join in the family worship of the school, or to receive any religious instruc 
to which the parents object. The increase of the number of students might em 
the smaller colleges to strengthen their teaching staff. Such apian would also «up[ ^ 
to the day students that superintendence which we hold to be so important an elemefit 
of training, the raituorities of the college being bound to exercise a close supenrisioo 
over those who mixed daily with their resident students ; while the day students 
would have the great advantage of jolmiig a body with well established tradition*, 
and pervaded by a strong esprit de corps. The adoption of the plan of adnnitting daj 
students, thus being loft optional with the authorities of the college, this option would 
naturally be exercised only where there was room to spare, and where therefore no outlay 
on buildings would necessarily be called for. In the great centres of pupulation 
those students of higher cultivation whom it is hoped to attract into the [)rof©3siaii, 
might be led to take advantage of the facilities for training by this, mid by th 
plans which have been before described. 

In conclusion, while unanimously recommending that the experiment ut a 
of day training for teachers and uf day training colleges should be tried on a limi 
scale, we would strongly express our opinion that the existing system of residen 
colleges is the best both for the teachers and scholars of the elementary schools of 
country, and the above recomuiendations are made chiefly with the view of meet 
the cases of those teachers, to whom for various reasons a residence at a traiui 
college cannot at present be offered. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Attendance and Compulsion. 

The t^ibles furnished by tl e Education Department, to which we have referred iiu 
earlier p<irt of this report, strikingly exhibit the increase that has taken place in 
number of children brought into school since the ]jassing of the Education Actj 
1870. Whereas in that year the numbers on the roll in elementary schools recei\ 
annual grants amounted to 1,693,059, or 7'6G per cent, of the estimated populatioa 
of the year, this number had risen in 1886 to 4,465,000, amounting to 16-24 
cent, of the estimated population for the latter year.f A portion of this incr 
is, indeed, due to elementary schools of a quasi-public character already in exia 
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which during that period came under the purview of the Department for the first 
time, through their admission to tho annual grant. A iurther portion of the increase 
may be ascribed to the substitution of public olomentary schools for private adventure 
schools of varying types and quality. But the laigor proportion of this very remark- 
able increase is a genuine addition to the number of children under efficient instruction. 
Mr. Cumhi has given it as his opinion that at present, almost every child goes 
to an efficient school for a certain time in its life."' in like manner the belief 
is shared by the present and the former chairman of the London hchooi Boardf that, 
speaking generally, the whole school population of London is now on the roil, 
though Mr. Diggle admits that there must always be a residuum, belonging to the 
neglected classes, which the machinery of tlie school board is UDablu to reach. J Even 
these, he thinks, have at some time or other mostly attended a school. But the 
proportion of those not attending any school, Mr. Cumin believes, is being gradually 
reduced in England, and the migration of parents is, he thinks, accountable for a good 
many of these cases. Throughout England and Wales the Report of the Department 
for 1S8G-87 (page 242) shows that the number of scholars between 7 and 11 years 
of age on the registers of aided schools is equal to 95 per cent, of the number of 
children of that nge belonging to the class usuaDy found in elementary schools. In 
Home agricultural parishes every child of school age is known to be at school.§ 
That such a result should have been brought about in so short a time, and with so 
little friction, atfords no small ground for satisfaction. 

In like manuer the regularity of attendance, as shown by the per-centage of the 
number on the roll who are in actual average attendance, steadily, though much 
more slowly, increases. Almost everywhere, however, there is still room for improve- 
ment, and in some instances to a considerable extent. Throughout England and 
Wales the average attendance of the registered scholars has risen from 68 09 per 
cent, in 1870 to 76'27 in 1886, In London this figure rises to 78'9 ; in the counties 
of Bedford, Oxford, and Westmoreland to 80; and in Berks to 81 per cent. In 
Hudderstield, where bpecial pains are taken to improve the attendance, it is as high 
as 84 per cent, in the board schools, and 81 per cent, in the voluntary schools ;1| 
while in a large voluntary school at Liverpool it rises to 94 per cent., probably 
approaching the highest point to which regularity can be forced without a careful 
sifting of scholars, the ordinary absence from sickness and infection alone being 
supposed to approach 5 per cent.,^ but it must be added that in Liverpool the names 
are removed from the registers more rapidly than in other districts.'''* Any good school 
in a town which from its popularity is able to pick its scholars finds little trouble 
in getting regular attendance ; and the same may be said in many a country school 
in which the clergyman, the teacher, and the leading residents, exert all their influence 
to get the children to attond. One condition, however, of a high per-centage of 
attendance is that the school sball be thoroughly good, and another that the children 
shall like it.ff This is most likely to be the case where the buildings are warm 
and cheerful, and where the school is in charge of a teacher who does not think that 
his duties to his scholars begin and end with the school hours, and who lives in the 
midst of them. 

Among the causes which have largely tended to promote regularity of attendance, 
wo should do wrong to omit the value which parents who have themselves reaped 
the advantage of elementary education attach to a school for their children. A person 
wholly illiterate is probably sceptical as to the benetits of education ; one who has 
l)e(^n himself educated, even though imperfectly, is l>etter able to comprehend the value 
to his children of the discipline and instruction to be gained by punctual attendance at 
school. The former will not exercise his personal influence to carry out school regu- 
lations, while the latter, being alive to the need of education and of intelligent 
training, will be more ready to co-operate with the school authorities. From the 
educational progress recorded since the date of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, 
it is manifest that this class of motives must have been for some years largely increasing 
in operation. Neither ought we to omit from consideration the improved homes aiiQ 
greater comfort at the present time enjoyed by the working classes, which tend to 
inci'ease their sense of the ill consequences attending upon ignorance. 

It is, however, tu compulsion, first partially introduced in 1870, widely extended in 
1876, and fully and universally established m 1880, that the increase of the numbers on 
the roll is largely attributable. Among the witnesses before ub, Mr. Stewart appears 
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to stand alone in his opinion that, provicled the required accommodation had been 
furnished » the result would have been much the same it* attendance bad uul been 
obligatory.*" But to estimate fairly the influence which compulsion has had upon the 
great increase in the number of children attending school, to which we have already 
called attention, we must speak of it under the three heads into which its operMto:''^' 
may be divided. There is. first the direct influence of compulsion. This is ex^ 
over parents who are indifferent to the moral and intellectual welfare of their children, 
who are very eager to obtain what advantage they can from those children'* 
earnings, but who never look beyond. The fear of punishment has, no doubt, affected 
this section of the population who send their children because th*'y feel obliged; 
although in largo towns, by frequent removals from one neighbourhood to another, 
they often elude the vigilance of the attendance officers. But, secondly, corapukion 
exercises an indirect influence. Many parents are apathetic, yield weakly to their 
children's wish not to go to school, or find it convenient to use their services at 
home, and so, if left to themselves, would make but little effort to insist upon their 
children's attendance at school. But they are keenly alive to the disgrace of being 
brought before a magistrate, the fear of which supplies a stimulus sufficient to make 
them do their duty in this respect. In addition, the existence of a compulsory Uw 
has considerably affected public opinion, and has done much to secure a larg^er school 
attendance by making people recognise that the State regards them as neglecting^ 
their duty if their children remain uneducated. It is probable that the law of com- 
pulsion has exercised greater influence on school attendance from these causes thaji 
any other. Lastly, the introduction of labour certiflcates by the Act of 1876, ha-s 
exerted considerable power over the minds of many thrifty parents, who have been 
anxious for their children to obtain exemption from school attendance at as early an 
age as possible, that they may begin to earn money for the benefit of the family 
But however adequate an instrument compulsion has proved for getting children on 
to the school register, it is confessedly much less etiectual in increasing the regularity 
of attendance. The children who have been enrolled by its means come chiefly from 
the more ignorant and careless families, and are naturally the least likely to attem' 
regularly .*{• And, in addition, the latitude allowed in carrying out the law of compukioB 
is too great, to secure a satisfactory amount of regularity, seven attendances out ot^ 
every ten most frequently satisfying the authorities. 

As a means of enforcing compulsion on certain classes of children, the day industii 
schools established in several large cities under the Act of 1876, have been found 
eiiicacious.J Irregular children, and children of negligent parents, are detained in 
these schools, in which they are fed as well as taught ; and orders are made by the 
magistrates on the parents for contributions towards the cost. A large number 
of the scholars who have been sent to these schools merely on the grounds of 
irregulari*y are discharged after only a few months' detention, on condition that 
they attend an ordinary elementary school with regularity ; and their attendance 
while thus " on licence " is supervised by a special oflBcer, attached to the staff of the 
day industrial school, instead of by the ordinary attendance oflicer.§ The results in 
many cases have been most satisfactory, the attendances of these children in Liverpool 
after leaving the day industrial school having reached 87 per cent, of all possible atten. 
dances. II Detention in these schools further provides a suitable substitute in many 
tmses for commitments to ordinary boarding industrial schools, in which the puhUc 
expenditure involved is very heavy. The average detention in a boarding industrial 
school is 5f years* and the average cost rather more than 20/. a year. Each child, 
therefore, detained in such a school costs on an average about 115/., of which about 
85^. falls upon the local authorities and Her Majesty's Treasury.lT A successful 
experiment made by the Rochester School Board, which has established a day indua- 
iriai school of a special type, shows that it is possible for the smaller boards to deal 
at a very reasonable cost with the case of children now usually sent to boarding, 
industrial or truant schools.** We have not taken special evidence upon the subject 
of industrial schools, as a Royal Commission has recently reported to Your Majes^ 
respecting them. 

Another aid to the enforcement of compulsion which has been found useful in 
some districts, has been the establishment of truant schools, in which children are 
detained for ehoi-t periods under a discipline which, in its earlier stages at least, 
is of a punitive character. 

^^" ♦2696 (Stewart)." t 4-238; 4526-8 (Sharpe). " 

X 37,492 (Wright) ; 37,530-5 (Lee) ; 40,216 (Birley). 
§ 3044-6 (Stewart). || 82,135 (Hftnc«>. f 32,139 (Hance). •• 29,312-23 (Belaejv 
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But beyond tbe point at which the efficacy of compulsion becomes exhausted, 
the influence and resources of managers and teachers often secure good results in 
the matter of regularity and of voluntar}^ attendance beyond the obligatory standard : 
and we think a good deal more might be accomplished by the same means. It is gene- 
rally admitted that, although compulsion may be necessary in certain cases, it is most 
desirable to miramize the resort to it as far as possible, by appealing to other and 
higher motives, and especially by efforts to interest parents in their children's progress. 
Among many other means by which this end might be secured, it has been suggested 
to us that, as has already been done with very good results in some schools, a 
report should, at the close of each school year, be sent home to the parent of each 
child, conveying information as to the child's punctuality, general conduct, and 
educational progress. Another means of attaining the desired end would be to 
encourage scholars to take home some of their most interesting reading books, and 
to read them to their parents, most of whom would be able to appreciate their 
progress in reading, and might also often be interested in the subject of the book. 
If manual training, moreover, be introduced into elementary schools, the parents' 
appreciation of its value will, it may be hoped, stimulate them to make increased 
efforts, not only to secure regular attendance, but also to prolong their children's stay 
at school beyond the period legally enforced. Prizes for regular attendance have been 
tried with good effect by the Liverpool Council of Education, a voluntary body under 
whose auspices a most efficient system of co-operation between board and voluntary 
schools has been established. In Manchester the school board gives rewards for good 
attendance, and is satisfied with the results.* 

The Selmeston plan, introduced by Rev. W. D. Parish, which has found many 
Imitators among the managers of voluntary schools, deserves separate mention.f In 
this small village in Sussex, where formerly, Mr. Parish states, the attendance was 
shocking, the school fee was raised in 1871 from Id. to Zd. a week with the promise of 
a retuni of 2(L a week at the end of the year to each child who had attended 240 
times, together with a prize of Is. for each pass at the inspector's examination. The 
result is said to have been that the regularity of attendance is far in advance of any 
school in the neighbourhood, nor has any case of non-attendance ever been referred to 
the magistrates. This plan, however, involves so large an immediate expenditure per 
bead out of voluntary sources that it is not likely to be generally adopted, unless the 
circumstances of a district are exceptional. But where no special expedient is resorted 
to, many witnesses concur in representing that a great deal of power may still be 
exerTied by the personal influence both of managers and teachers to improve the 
attendance, even where compulsion has exhausted its powers. 

Many questions have been put to the witnesses before us as to the efficacy of 
the law of compulsion, and its administration by the local authorities, the attendance 
officei*s, and the magistrates. Of the action, or rather the iuaction, of the 
magistrates complaints are very general. In the replies we have received to 
Circular A., both the managers of voluntary schools and school boards complain 
that compulsion is not carried out efficiently. We are told that there is no 
uniform system ; that the magistrates are lenient, and will not enforce the penalties ; 
that the expense of prosecution is too great ; and that the procedure is extremely 
dilatory and inefficient. It is also suggested that the costs should fall upon the 
parents; that the fines should be increased and a payment enforced : and that a mode 
of legal compulsion should be adopted which does not treat parents as criminals. In 
some cases managers complain that the local authorities are indiffi^rent, and do not 
enforce attendance ; and that when members of those bodies are interested in juvenile 
labour, the law is evaded, and employers are never summoned. Complaints are also 
made that the attendance officers are inefficient ; that their districts are much too 
large ; that many of them have other occupations, for instance, that some are relieving 
officers ; and that the magistrates will not support them when they are energetic. A 
few witnesses suggest that the Department should undertake compulsion, and that 
the police should be employed as attendance officers. In the replies of the head 
teachers to Circular D., the same complaints are made, and with greater frequency. 
It is said that the compulsory clauses are inoperative ; and that neither magistrates, 
local authorities, nor attendance officers are efficient. Complaints are made that the 
fines imposed are so trivial that the children when employed can earn many times 
the amount during their absence from school. Some suggest that school cases should 
be dealt with in a special court, or on separate days ; others recommend that convio- 
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It ip but fair to notice Mr. Cumin's remark, that the blame may sometimes lie wi 
the local school authorities* who have uot always been judicious in the selection 
cases for pro:^ecutiou.* Canon Warburton, who thinks the bench does not now 
f^trictly enough with offenders, considers it fortunate that in the earlier stages of 
compulsion they took a lenient view of their duty. The London police magistr 
have fo)' some reasons so limited the number of summonses to be lieard in any oi 
day that tlie carrying out of the compulsory law is said to be seriously impeded 
\\w cabo of school board prosecutions. But. apart from this, the ordinary police cou? 
has been represented to us as a specially unsuitable place for assembling' the paren 
of in'ogular scholars, and it has been proposed to appoint special mag-istrates ani 
special places fui* hearing school board eases. Mr. Buxton, the lato chairman of t 
London School Board, complains that the attitude of the Metropolitan police magi 
trates has even tended to prejudice the public against the law, and to tlirow i^ 
burden of the costs on the school board instead of on the offender8.*|- We invi 
attention to the list of cases refened to by Mr. Buxton in support of his complain 
which will be found in the Appendix (page 1021) of our Second Report. It has beei 
contended that it woidd be of advantage to appoint a special magistrate for London 
adjudicate on school attendances cases, who should hold sittings in the vanous districti 
of the metropolis at an hour and place when other police cases were uot being heard; 
but we think such a plan objectionable on principle, ^^o have also had some evidence 
to show that the dilatory process of recovering fines under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act of 1879 has, in some cases, encouraged parents to defy the law, and that it has 
added greatly to the labour involved in carrying out compulsion. | 

The chief complaint with respect to attendance oflScers is that they are too few in 
number for the work to be done, that they have other duties to attend to, which 
engross too much of their time, and that they are too easily satisfied with aa 
imperfect attendance. We are told of schools which are only visited two or three 
times a year by the attendance officer,§ who is satistied with one out of every two 
attendances. Under tliose circumstances it is plain that such an agency is powerleee 
to grapple effectively with the evil of irregularity. In country districts, however, tlic 
influence of the managers, and a little personal trouble on the part of the teachers out 
of school hours, are as ellective for securing regularity as the action of the attendance 
othcer. Meanwhile the managers can always appeal to the local authority in casee 
where that ofiBcer is unable or unwilling to discharge his duties efficiently. We are of 
opinion that periodical returns of absentees from each school shouhl always be called 
for by the local authoiity, with whom, and not with their attendance officer, it rest^ 
to decide upon the number of attendances that will justify them in not enforcing 
compliance with the letter of their byelaws. 

We think also that it is of great importance that local committees should be more 
generally appointed in each district by school attendance committees, under section 
32 of the Act of 1876. The members of such a committee would themselves be 
likely to know the circumstances of each family, and, as they could deal with cases of 
irregularity on the spot, the parents would not be compelled to attend the meetings of 
the school attendance committee, often held at long distances from their homes. It is 
much to be desired that school attendance committees should hold meetings from time 
to time in various pai'ts of their district accessible to' the population. 

Many complaints have been made against school attendance committees ; but one of 
the witnesses who complained, when reminded of the fact that the average attendance 
m five at least of the rural comities, which are chiefly under school attendauce 
committees, rose to nearly 82 per cent., whereas the average of England was only 
76 per cent., admitted that, judged by results, these local authorities could not be so 
negligent of their duty as was sometimes a3sumed.|| This admission is confirmed by a 
table printed in the Appendix to our third Eeport (pages 740-1), which fully bears out 
the assertion of those who maintain that as far as regularity of attendance is con- 
cerned the efficacy of school attendance committees is at least as great as that of school 
boards. The conditions, however, of regular school atteinlance are so complex, and 80 
essentially diflerent tor urban and rural districts, that we cannot make any certain com- 
parison between the relative efficiency of compulsion, as enforced by school attendance 
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committees and school boards, based simply on scho(tl attendance. In the country the 
element of distance and bail roads tc^llw against attendance; on the other hand, the 
accommodation is generally sntficient in qnantity, and the schools, having a settled 
constitnency, do not snffer from the evil of migration. In the towns there is some- 
times a df^ticiency of school snpply ; the poorest pa^-ents are less under the control of 
public opinion, rmd the low parts of large towns attract a population more difficnlt to 
deal with than any in the rural districts. It is admitted, that school attendance 
oommitteos, which rpst on the area of the union, are likely to be more effective -n 
enforcing attendance than boards electo<l by parishes witli a small popnlation. In 
small areas, such as many of the rural parishes, many school boards appear to be 
peculiai'ly inetlective in carrying out compulsion, and some have occasionally to be 
declared in default, (^n the other hand, many of the larger school boards leave little 
to be desired in the vigour with which they look after the attendance- Huddersfield 
appears to be a good example of what may be done in a large population, where the 
board acts vigorously, employs sufficient officers, and is backed by a sympathisiTig 
bench.*" The table inserted below, which appeared in the Report of the Committee of 
Council (1881-2) (p. xxxi), throws light upon the comparative activity at that date of 
the various classes of educational authorities : — 
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The gross Tiumber of scholars, represented by these per-centages, show a very coo. 

I siderable increas^i. The number of children above 12 fni the registers was — 

In 1870 - ... 161,703 

1875 . - . - 264,700 

1880 - - - - 498,199 

1886 ... . 536,610 
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(a) ThvKv HTt' mo6tly the boards of very »nin.'i\ purishcti, in which tht* members then]ii«lve«, or tb« tuar<hi-rH, act ■» atiendfloee 
I uffio«ra, nnd with '^ond VK-^nU*. 

The evidence before us generally tends to the conclnsion that parents are becoming 
more and more reconciled to compulsion.! But from Welwyn in Herts, J Menai 
Bridge§ in Wales, and Dibden|| in Hampshire, we have been informed that it is very 
• listasteful to parents in those places. These, however, are jnat the localities where it 
is said by the same witnesses that compulsion is not effectively carried out. 

Unfortunately the desire to get the standard of exemption passed has not strength- 
oned, but has ratlier superseded, that desire of parents for the improvement of their 
children, which was the oidy motive fco be appealed to before attendance at school 
became compulsory. From every quarter we have been told that a very great majority 
of children now leave school as soon as they are legally exempted from attendance, and 
that the education of the majority of scholars is thus prematurely closed. We find it 
difficult, however, to reconcile some of the statements made to us, as to the withdrawal 
I of children from school at an t^arlier age than formerly, with the figures in one of 
the returns furnished to us by the Education Department to be found in Appendix D. 
of our First Report (page 522). These figures, for purposes of comjinrison, may be 
conveniently given for three years of special interest in our educational history, 1870, 
1875, and 1880, and for 1886. They show the following per-centage of scholars on 
the registers <>f schools inspected in each of these years : — 
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E'ATiT in. The remarkable increase between 1875 and 1880 may probably be attributed 
IJhapter 7. to the xmiversal application of direct compulsion in 1880, although the improveinenis 
in the Code of 1875 do not appear to have been followed by a corresponding improTe- 
ment ir. the attendance of the scholars. In parishes whore there is much demand fw 
children's labour, and where the standard of exemption is as low as the fourth, seyeral 
witnesses have assured us that few children remain at school after 10 years of ag«.* 
But the consequences of premature removal from school, on passing the standard pre- 
scribed as a condition of labour, are even more serious where the demand for juvenile 
labour is slack. An interval then occurs between the completion of nchool Hfe and 
the entry on employment which, in the case of boys especially, is most injurious In 
character, and leads to the loss of what little of intellectual acquirements they had 
gained at school.f At Stoke-upon -Trent, for instance. Sir Lovelace Stamer points out 
that while a total exemption from school can, under the byelaws, be easily reached 
at 11, under the Factory Acts full time work is not attainable till the age of 13, and 
we gather from his evidence that the interval between 11 and 13 is too often wasted 
in idleness with the worst effects on those who are condemned to it. In this respect, 
therefore, the forward child is left in a worse position than the wastrel, who must 
either go to work or continue at school till he is 14 years old.J 
Dmedies, Two classes of remedies have been proposed to us for the premature removal of 

children from school, immediately on their passing the minimum legal standard of 
exemption. The most obvious one is that of raising the standard, bo as to make 
compulsory education cover a larger part of a child's life. We have heard rauch 
evidence tending to show that the fifth standard might be made the universal miniminn 
standard of exemption, as is the case in Scotland, without inflicting any serious injurr 
on parents or employers. Such is the opinion, for example, of Mr. Synge, H.M. 
Inspector in the eastern counties, with this proviso, however, that he would accopt 
a pass in two subjects hs a qualification for labour, if in the previous standard tb 
pass had been a complete one ;§ and he would give an additional qualification for 
labour, to be obtained by attendance only, so that dull children, whose school life is 
now prolonged to no good purpose after brighter children of their own age have 
been discharged, might be set free to go to work on an attendance qualification in 
default of one gained by attainments. || Several other exports advocated the univerealj 

adoption of the fifth standard for exemption from school attendance.^* I 

Mr.Oakeley'e Mr. Oakeley, whose experience as an inspector is long and varied, has a still bolder] 
Buggestioii. proposal to make, viz., that educational standards of exemption should be entireir i 
abolished, and that an age standard should be substituted under the provisions lie 
suggests. Half-time employment would, according to his proposal, not be accessible I 
to a child till it was 10, or better still 11, and all children would be forced to remain] 
at school till they were 13.** It is obvious to remark that such a proposal would 
withdraw from the whole of school life the stimulus to attendance now afforded by 
the desire to obtain the prescribed educational qualification for employment. Never- 
theless, Mr. Harrison, Her Majesty^s Inspector for the Liverpool district, concurs in 
this recommendation. ft ^^^ it is a proof how grave must be the mischief for which 
so drastic a remedy is thought by experienced inspectors to be the only cure. We 
are bound, however, to record that we have received evidence from teachers and 
clergymen in the agricultural districts, to the effect that tbe compulsor}^ retention of 
children at school to a greater age than at present is not feasible in those districts, 
chiefly owing to the poverty of their parents, but in some degree also to the require- 
ments of agriculture, and these witnesses could not be brought to concur in ih» 
adoption of the fifth standard as a uniform one of exemption. JJ 

In the replies which have been made to Circulars A, and D., Managers, School 
Boards, and Teachers aUude frequently to the want of a uniform standard of exemption, 
and many request that the standard of age should be raised. They say that there is 
great want of uniformity in the byelaws of neighbouring school districts, and that 
the byelaws are often not in accord with Ijhe Factory Acts. Some say that a child 
may leave school after passing the exemption st<ftndards, or attend very irregularly 
for a year or more, before he can go to work under the Factory Acts. Parents, we 
are told, are prone to accept the minimum of school work fixed by the exemption 
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** that a ho7}d fide half timer means a child who Is legally at work when not at - 
All this we are syri)ri8ed to find is now oinitt«Ml from the inspectors' annual i?i 
tione, with the result that the bearing of the article in question upon school atieLlaLiv 
is likely to be forgotten, and that half-timers, other than those working under tbe 
factory laws, may probably be taken «s iiieiiiiing nothing more than irregular sr^ ' - 
The last Report of the Department (1886-7, page 223) shows that while no fe%\ 
1,487J13 children from 10 to 18 were in 1886 borne on the registers of aided jHjhooii 
only 168,453 weri' retunied as half-timers under the Co(^e. This latter r--^-^ - 
]>robably represents but few scholars other than factory scholars. Unless tb^ 
of the article, as originally explained by the De|»artment, is better understood, and the 
half -time requirements of the byelaws are more stringently enforced, we fear t^-^* '^ 
children will lose thn discipline of school, without having the benefit of the dj 
of work. 

In connexion with school attendance some important evidence was g-iven bef-^- • 
with respect to the employment in theatres of young children, usually selec 
their brightness and intelligence, employment which naturally interferes with then 
education, and is said to be generally demoralizing, both at the time, and by onfitliof 
them for ordinary work when they become too old to appear on the boartk* 
Mrs. Fawcett, who has given great attention to this matter, states that children an 
apprenticed to the stage when under five years of age, sometimes at three, for a term 
of seven to nine years ; that they are employed for a considerable period during lie 
day, and till a late hour at night, having often to return home long distances alone,t 
We agree with Mrs. Fawcett in thinking that it is the duty of the State to step in betireei 
these children and the employers, whether parents or others, whose cupidity seeks to 
make a profit out of their work, especially as we are told that it is not the poore&i 
parents who send their children on the stage. J Certain provisions in the Act of 1876 
bear upon thet<e cases, but they do not stop all employment between 5 and 14, and they 
do not apply to children under five years of age. We are informed that the London 
School Board has been most anxious to deal with this evil, but has found that its legal 
powei-8 were insuflBcient. The Jaw on this subject is stated to be defective, and m 
i-ecommend that it be strengthened. We are of opinion, from consideration.s of health 
as well as of morality and education, that one remedy for a state of things which 
affects a large number of young children (about 1,000 in London alone) would be to 
bring theatrical employment under the Factory Acts. 

We have thought it well here, in conclusion, to siimmarise the obstacles to .-^^-^^ 
attendance, which are alleged to exist by those who are actively engag'ed in edi.. 
although many of these obstacles have already been incidentally mentioned. First is 
importance is the desire of parents to profit by their children's labour ;§ a n: *"- 
however, which acts at the same time up to a certain point as the chief inceri^ 
keep children steadily at school, in order that Ihey may be free to work at the eariie** 
moment. II And so far as premature employment is an obstacle, the povr^-"- ' 
many of the parents, both in towus and in country districts, makes it one exoe*j 
difficult to remove, and demanding very considerate treatment.^ The indiffei-enoe 
of parents to education for its own sake, must, we fear, be reckoned as an obstacle, 
which has perhaps been aggravated by compulsion, and has, possibly, not yet reached 
its worst ; though we believe that if will tend to decrease in proportion to the improve- 
ment of schools. Again, truancy contrary to the wish of parents is answei-able for a 
certain amount of absence from school. Home needs, such as sickness in the family, the 
absence of the mother at work and nursing babies, keep many girls away, sometime« 
for long periods.''''* In towns the migration of families, in the country bad roads and 
bad weather, are said to be fruitful sources of irregularity .ff We feel bound to draw 
attention to the tabulated replies from the managers of voluntary schools, school 
boards, and teachers, to whom our |)rinted inquiiies were addressed, which bear witne* 
to widely spread dissatisfaction with the administration of the compulsory clauses of 
the Education Acts, accompanied by a demand for a still more stringent svstem of 
compulsion. This expression of opinion, on the part of many of those conversant with 
the daily working of our educational system, respecting one of the most recent and most 
important provisions of the Education Acts, requires from us a special notice. On 
consideration, it will hardly be a matter of surprise that this opinion should bo largely 
prevail amongst managers and teachers. The former are often making great personal 

• 50,450 (Fawcett). f 50,432; 50,456-9 (Fawctitt;. J 50^4'i: 50,700 (Fa>rcett). 

^1851: 2107-*< (CimiiD). || lf»ll-4 (Cniuiii). If 18,772 (Knowl^rV 

♦• ] 7.064 (Burf win), ff 4295 (Sharp); 27,305 (Menet). 
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.aacrifices to provide the education offered by their schools ; both are daily witnesses of Pam III. 

tihe vast benefits of it ; and they have painful evidence of the difficulty of securing Chapter 7. 

•atisfactory results without regular attendance : while their schools, under the present 

system of Government grants, have a considei-able pecuniary interest in the regular 
attendance of all the children in their district. Hence they are impatient for the time 
when every child should be in its place whenever the school is open, and they are 
naturally intolerant of any delay or hesitation in the use of the powers of the law to 

. attain at once this desirable end. 

We are of opinion that, though there are undoubtedly very considerable local Conclosion. 
aliortcomings calling for amendment, the vast increase in the school population receiving 

' regular instruction, a result obtained in the short period of 17 years, may be considered 
^ost satisfactory, and that the absence of any serious opposition to compulsion on 
the part of the wage-earning classes, notwithstanding its grave interference with their 
homes, is largely owing to the gradual steps by which it has been introduced. "We 
cannot therefore endorse any general condemnation of the manner in which *' compul- 
sion " has hitherto been administered. At ijhe same time, we recommend that, a 

■ constant vigilance should be exercised by the Department with regard to the efficient 
' action of local authorities in securing the attendance of children at school, in confor- 

•mity with section 27 of the Act, 1876, both through their inspectors and by means of 
^, periodical returns ; and that the Department should report to Parliament at stated 
^intervals upon the whole subject. There is a very general agreement among the 
y . managers, and still more among the teachers, that the age and standard for partial and 

for total exemption might be considerably raised. We have not recommended as great 

■ an increase in these requirements as is generally asked for, but we think that the con- 
F- oensus of opinion expressed will make it easier to carry out the alterations in the age 

■<lf exemption which we have suggested. 
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Chapter I. — Religious and Moral Training. 

Chapter II. — Curriculum op Instruction. 

Chapter III. — Manual and Technical Instruction. 

Chapter IV. — Various Classes of Elementakt Schools. 

Chapter V. — Elementart Schools and Higher EDUCATioir. 

CHAPTER I. 
Religious and Moral Training. 

Among the Yital changes introduced by the Education Act of 1870, none 
preceded by a more protracted controversy, or occasioned more anxiety to those »i 
were .solicitou.s for Religious Education than the altered attitude 'which the Statea 
took up toward^ it. Religious education ceased henceforth to be a necessary couda 
of a grant. It wa.-j no longer examined into by H.M. inspectors. MoreoTer, tlie i 
expressly affirmed the principle that the Government grant was in future to bep 
solely in resj^ect of secular instruction.* By this legislation, also, it should alwBjsfc 
remembered. Private Adventure Schools, which necessarily adapted themselves toi 
various views and wishes of parents, have ])een almost destroyed, and the childreai 
all the wage-earning classes, to speak generally, are compelled by la"w to spend alia 
week-day time available for their education, in the years before they begin to ec 
their own living, in schools for the teaching and training in which the State is laiai" 
responsible. 

Having been commissioned by Your Majesty to inquire into the working of » 
Elementary Education Acts, we should fail in our duty did we not review a 
Religious and Moral effect of the present system, and of the provisions made bjlu 
for enabling and controlling religious as well as secular instruction. While the fe 
Commission is animated by one axid ilie same desire to secure for the children inii 
Public Elementary Schools the best and most thorough instruction in Secular subjetB 
suitable to their years and in harmony with the requirements of their future life.iii 
also unanimously of opinion that tlieir Religious and Moral Training is a matter u 
still higher importance alike to the children, tlu; ])arents, and the nation, though li 
views of its members differ as to the method whereby this object of supreme moma 
should be attained. 

Upon the importance of giving Religious as well as Moral Instruction, as part of il 
teaching in day public elementary schools, much evidence was brought before n 

* It was made ncce.ssary by the provisious of the Act oi' IsTO, that a notice should be conspicaoodj j 
up in every iichool, Voluntary and Board alike, that it shall l>c no condition of the child's admissioD toi 
school — 

that he attt^ndu or abstaiuH from att(?nding any Sunday ^^(>h(>ol or place of worship ; or 
that he attends any Kcligious Observance or Instruction ; 
It was also provided — 
that the times of Religious Instruction or Ol^scrvancc .-should Ix' oidy cither at the }>eg{EiiiinK or endot 

school meetings ; 
that it shall be no part of the duty of Her Majesty's lnsi>ecti)rs to inquire into any Inutniction siTei 
Religiou» Subjects, or to examine any scholar in Rclii;ions Knowledge, or in any Beligioua Subject 
Book; 
that any scholar may be withdrawn from any Religious Teaching or Observances. 

that in Board Schools no religious forniuLiry, which is distinctive of any particular Belieions Denoi 
nation, shall l>e taught ; 

the Parliamentary Grant shall not be made in respect of any instruction in Beligioua Subjects, i 
t the condition of the gi'ant shall not require that the school shall lie in connexion with a Bduu 
omination, ur that Religious instruction shall be given in the school. 
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be led to practise what is there taught, and for instruction concerning the help by 
which they may be enabled to do what they have learned to be right. 

Such then being the views of the Commission and of the Country as to the Eeligietu 
and Moral lYaining in the Educalioii of all children, we think it right to begin thig 
part of our Report with stating the evidence we have receiv'ed, and the conclusiong we 
have arrived at, on thirt all-important subject. We therefore proceed to state the facto 
as to Religious teaching and Observances which are given in the replies to our circulars 
above-mentioned as forming a valuable portion of the evidence upon which our Report 
is based. They came from so large a per-centage of the schools in important 
Typical and varied Counties and Districts, of which the names were given in tluj 
former page, that we may consider them to represent approximately the gen€ 
practice of the whole Country. In the retura A. from managers of Voluntary Sc" 
and from School Boards in 10 counties,f the Managers of the Voluntary School 
respecting these Voluntary Schools that : 

1. — In 102 schools no religious instruction is given. J 

2. — In 1,261 schools (35 per cent, of all the answers) religious teaching] 

encroached upon before the Government inspection, in most cases slightly. 
3. — In 3,638 schools the religious teaching is given by the teacher, in only 2.07r 

which (55 per cent, of all the UTiswers) it is also given by other persoiw 

(clergy or ladies). 
4. — In 286 schools (8 per cent.) the lu^nsters uf attendance are marked l^efo 

religious teaching and observancts. 
In 2,925 schools the registers of attendance are marked after religious teachj 

and observances. 
In 443 schools the registers of attendance are marked both before and after. ' 

The returns from the School Boards in the same counties show that : 

1. — Thirty -three boards give no religious teaching in their schools. § 

2. — In the schools of 103 boards (or 30 per cent, of boards which make retur 

religious teaching is encroached upon before the Government inspection 

most cases slightly. 
3. —In the schools of 358 boards the teachers give the religious teaching, and in 

schools of 43 of the above boards some other persons also give it. 
I. — In the schools of 11 boards the registers are marked before the Beligioia 

Teaching and Observances. 
In the schools ol 318 boards, after. 
In the schools of 37 boards, both before and after. 

In the Return D, from the Head Teachers of all schools, both Voluntary and Board, 
In 12 counties or populous urban ilistricts it is stated that : 

1. — In 320 departments (under a head teacher), or 9 per cent, of all that sviu m 

replies, no religious teaching is given. 
2. — In 1,013, or 32 per cent., religious teaching is encroached upon to a slight 

extent (except in York West Riding, where it is reported that *' one-haif die 

time is encroached upon in many cases") before the Government inspection. 
3. — In 3,220 departments the teachers givo the religious teaching, and in 1,062 

of these other persons (chiefly clergy or ladies) also give it. 
4. — In 2SI departments the registers are marked before the Eehgious Teaching or 

Observances. 
In 2,344 after ; and in 741 both before and after. 

We would call attention to two serious dangers arising fi-om the systen) largelj 
prevailing (as will have been seen from the above Returns) both in Voluntary and Board 
Schools, of marking the Attendance Registers of the children only after the morning 
religious teaching, prayers, &c. One danger is that children, parents, and teachers 
may be thereby encouraged to consider religious matters as of less impoi-tance thau 

* It must be remembered that Voluntary Schools include thoee belonging to the Cbnrch of England, 

Weslej'on Methodists, Reman Catholics, British and Foreigu School Society, and some secularists. 

•\ iSee list already giveu. 

I Principally British BchoolH. 

§ See last Ketum to I'arliament, ordered May 1889, which will enumerate the school bctirtls givuii,- uu 
religious teaching, and will contain the plans adopted by all the other school boaids respecting religious teaeiiiog, 
reading of the Bible, and religious obwrvanccis under the provisions of the Act of IbTO. Theligun- 
elsewhere in this Heport are taken from the Parliamentary Returns from 1 870-1 8ft5. The Return 
by <he Uou^ of Lords in May 18b8» has cot yet been presented to PorlinireDt, but -will lonu VoL 
Report, 
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instruction m the Board Schools of Birmingham, but we are iufonned that the Bible ii 
read daily without note or comment for 15 minutes. In the largo school boards of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Hull, and Sheffield, witnesses have testified that ond 
religious and moral instruction of a systematic kind is given in addition, to and in 
direct, connexion with Bible readings.f Under the London School Board a very full 
syllabus of Bible instruction,* which is given for from half-an-hour to tlii*ee*quartew 

• See Sjllabus of School Board for Loadon : — f See Appendix 

Regulations as to Religious Instruction. 

Bihle Imtructiofi and Heii pious Observances. 

81. In the soliools provided by the Board, the Bible shall he read, and there shall be givpti snch expUnatioiii 

and Buch iii8t.ruction tlierefrom in the |>riuciple8 of morality and religion as are sinietl to the capacities of 

childreD, in accorclanee with tht* terms of the resolutiou of tLo Board passe<l 8th March 1871 : proridail 

always — 

(i.) ThHt in puch explanations and instruction the provisionB of the Act in sections VII. and XIV.be 
Blrictly ohservetl, both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt he mode in any s ich schools to *MikA 
children to any particular denoininatton. 

(ii.) That, in regard of any particular school, the Board fiboll consider and determine upon any i^jdk^ 

tion by managersi, part-nts, or ratepayers of the district who may show special cause for exception of the 

school from the operation of this resolution, in whole nr in part. 

Such explanations and iiiBtrniction as are reiiogni-ied by the fon?cjoinf» regulation shall be given by tht 

responsible teachers of thu school. In this article the term " responsible teachers " does not inclade popil 

teachers. 

lu all schools provision may be made for ffiving effect to the following resolutions of the Board, passed on 
July 26, 1871 :— 

(i.) Thai, in accordance with the general practice of existing elementary schools, provi«on may be 
made for offering prayer and using hymns in school':* provitled by the Board at (he " lime or times " wlwa, 
according to section VI L, bubsection 2, of the Elementary Education Act, ** religious observances" mar 
be *' pi-Hctisetl" 

(ii.) That the an-angements for such ** religious observances '• be left to the discretion of tine tcadber 
and managers of each school, with the right of appeal to the Board by teacher, inunagers, pmoii^ or 
ratepayers of tJie district : 
Provided always — 

That in the offering of any prayers, and in the use of aeiy hymns, the provisions of the Act in sectioni 

VII. and XIV. lie strictly obsei-ved, both in letter and tspiril, i\nd that no att^empt be mnde to aUacb 

children to any jmrticular denomination. 

During the timi^ of religious teaching or religious observance, any children wilhilmwn from such 

observance shall receive separate instruction in secular imhjects. 
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Sections VI L and XIV. of Eduration Act (IH70)^ Conscience Clause, 

82. A copy of sections VIL and XIV.* of the ElcmentJiry Education Act (1870). and also of the precnhu 

regulations, must be hung up in a conspicuous part of the schoolroom. ^ 

Syllabus of Bible Instruction. 

83. The Bible instruction must be given in accordance with the syllabus atlopted by the Board. 
Appendix III.) 

Managers to see that Regulations respecting Bible Instructimt are carried out, 

84. Ii is the <luty of managei-s to see that the regulations of the Board for Bible instruction are carried oat, 
and it will be well for tliera to visit the schools during the time set apart for such instruction. 

Bible Instruction of Pupil Teachers and Candidates. 

85. The Bible instraction of pupil teachers is given at the pupil teachers' schools, where also the same t^A 
lations are in force as to religious ohservances at the opening of the classes that are laid down for the ordinary] 
day schools. It is the duty of managers of the pupil tenchers" schools to see that the regulations of the Boarf 
on this point are complied wiih. [For Syllabus, see Appendix III.] 

C. — SvLLABUS 01- Bmr.K Instrcction fou Scholars fob the Year to 

1st Januarv 1K87. 

In the schoo'.e provided by the Board the Bible shall he read, and there shall be given such explnuatlons uul ^ 
such instructions therefrom in the principles of morality and religion as are suited to the c^pncities of tht ' 
children. — Ariicle 81 of this Code, 

General Instruction, — The teachers are desiretl to make the lessons as practicable as possible, and not (o 
give attention to unnecessary details. 

Head teachers of infant schools must draic tip a s^llabm of lessons for children below Standard Lmd 
submit it to the Board Inspector when he visits the schooL 

• " VII. Every elementary school whic-h is coiidtiuteil iu aeooniance with tlie folloiviiij; regulntiou* shall be a public . !- i„ef?»ftfff 
school within the meamnp of this Act; aivl every public elementnry school sball bi^ conducted in accordance with the f<il;,-wi-i» 
r^gultttioiis (a copy of which regulations fliiiU be conspicuously put up iti every such school), namely : — J 

'* ^1) It shall uot be required, us a. comiitioni of ftiiy child being admitted into or continuinj; in the school, that he uhJU 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school, or any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend nux ixiigK 
obsenrance or any instruction in religious ^uhjecta in the ftchool or elsewhere, from which obser>'aace or ix. .. »>«» i 

be withdrawn by his parcai, or that he fthall, if withdrawn by his parent, attentl the Kcbool on any day exor . aptrt 

for religious observance by the relijirions body to which his pareot belongs : 

" (2) The time or timea during which any religious observance i» pructised, or inKtrnctiou in religioaa snbjects is gireR,§i 
any meeting of the school «hall be either at the beginning or nt the end of fiuch meeting, and shuU be inserted m a trate taK 
to be approved by the Education Department, and to be kept permanently and cnnspicnuujtly affixed in every flchoolnwal 
ond any ftebolar may be withdrawn by hia (>art>nt from »uch observance or in8truction without (ocfeiting any of tbo < 
benefits of the Fchool : 

•* (3) The school nhall be open at all itmes tn the inspection of any of Her Majo«ty*R Inspectors, so, howcrvr, that it «._ 
be no part of the duties of :<uch inspector to inquire into any instruction in religions auhjectfi given at sach »cbool, or 1 
examine any schohr thercin'jo religious knowledge or in any religions subject or book : 
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lof an Lour daily is followed in all scliools, and the Ghairmau of the Boanl (Mr. Digglo) I'art 
tells us that both teachers and parents desire that it should be made effective. Chapter !.■ 

The answers we have received to Circular A 3, testify that out of 385 school boards, 

1848 give daily Religious Instruction, and 123 have Religious Examinations; and out 
of 3,496 teachers of departments, who have sent in replies to Circular D, 3,161 say 
that they give daily religious instruction, and 2,372 say that examinations in religious 
Imowledge are held annually. We are bound, however, to state that the Parliamentary Meagre 
returns show that in not a few board schools, which are returned as giving Religious provi«ion 
Instruction, or as having Religious Observances, the religious teaching is confined to f^'" «■*> liKious 
reading the Bible for a few minutes at the opening of the school, without note or |n^',[o"*^*"J'**w 
comment, to reciting the Lord's Prayer, or to other very meagre provisions for the hoard 
religious influence over, or training of, the children, schools. 

H We proceed to summarise the oral evidence given to us as to the effect of the 
^religious and moral instruction imparted in Board Schools under the Cowper-Temple 
clause. The Rev. J. Cilmore, Chairman of the Sheffield School Board, says : *' I think 
'" that the present system has a tendency to lower the importance of religion and 
^•* morality in the estimation of the children, because, in many cases, religion and 

morality are entirely neglected." But he goes on to describe the system of religious in imartl 
instruction adopted in Sheffield, and adds that the parents of the chiildren in Sheffield schools. J 
value the religious instruction given in the board schools very highly.* The Rev. Varying ^ 
Dr. Aston, member of the Bradford School Board, thinks there is a tendency, in the *^^-!y^^^ 
present system, to lower the importance of religion and morality in the estimation of 
managers, teachers, and scholars.f The late Rev, R. B, Burges, a member of the 
I Birmingham School Board, said : *' I consider that in the board schools the whole 
^** religious and moral teaching is worthless. There is no foundation for morals or 
B"** religion. *'J On the other hand, it should l)e stated that the teachers in some board 
W schools strongly defend the religious and moral training they give. Thus, Mr. A. C. 
Rogers, an assistant master of a London board school, says : '* I should not wish the 

»»' public to infer that the religious t^j>^hiug and the moral training in board schools 
" is inferior to that in the voluntary schools. I do not think it is inferior ; I think 
** I do the work of religious teaching under the London School Board as well as I 
•* should have done in a voluntary school.''§ Mr. Adams, headmaster of another board 
school, thinks that the moral tone has distinctly ira proved. || Mr. Birley, Chairman of 
the Salford School Board, and late Chairman of the Manchester School Board, speaking 
of the effect of the present system upon the religious and moral teaching of the child, 
says as follows : — ** We have no direct evidence, but I have a letter here from the 
** rector of one of the parishes in Manchester, who has recently had a board school 
** placed in his parish, about a year and a half ago. He says : * Probably nowhere 
•♦ * could the influeoco of the I'eligious and moral teaching upon the character of 
** * children be so readily tested as in a parish like ours, because the school here is 
" * the only civilising influence. Their parents are very poor, and generally very 
" * ignorant. There are no well- to -do residents to set good examples, and children 
*' * are often left to follow their own sweet will, so that any change in their habits 
♦' * must be due in a great measure to the influence of the school. Since the opening 
*« ' of our schools in 1885, I have noticed a remarkable change; child'^eu whom I had 
•' * noticed previously as dirty and disobedient we now find, as a rule, clean, obedient, 
*• * and respectful. Our Sunday school is far more orderly, and does its work with a 
** * great deal less friction than formerly. The change is most remarkable, and I have 
" * no doubt extends in other moral directions. My opinion is that the influence of a 
•' ' well-conducted day school is very great. Notwithstanding the large increase of 
" * population, there is a diminution of almost all classes of offences.' "^ Mr. Stewart, 
Her Majesty's inspector, thinks that the schools are to some extent lower in moral 
tone than they were before ISTO.*^'* Mr. Shari>e, Her Majesty's inspector, on the other 
hand, thinks the moral lone as good as under the old system. Canon Warburton has 
attended lessons given during the hours set apart for religions instruction in board 
schools, and is much struck by their usofulness-ff Sir Lovelace Stamer, rector of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, and Chairman of the School Board, states that the examination in religious 
instruction in the board schools of Stoke works very satisfactorily. J J Mr. Palgrave, 
Chairman of the Great Yarmouth School Board, considers that in the board schools of 
Yarmouth the religious instruction is carried on as reverentially and as efficiently as in 
the voluntary schools with which he is acquainted. §§ Mr. J. Powell, an elementary 
teacher, has ** not the slightest notion how the inspector finds out the moral tone of 

• 34,620, 34,628 (Gilmore). f 45,975-7 (Aston). % 45,216 (Biirges). 

§28,436 (Rogers), || 15,430 (Adaras). t 40,24^t (Birley). 

•• 3443 (Stewart). ff 8567 (Warburton). || 24,178 (Stomer). §§ 27,525 (Palgrave). 
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*• the school, but he has sometimes thought that it was what in algebra we call inspeo- 
** tion ; it is so in the Code, but ho has never been able to ascertain how he found 
" out the thing at all.*** Canon McNeile, Chairman of the Liverpool School 
Managers* Conference, would be inclined to attribute the considerable development of 
socialism to the teaching in the board schools.f Mr. J. Nickal, inspector under |||J 
London School Board, thinks that the present effect of our public system of educat^^ 
on the religious and moral training of the children is to consecrate the idea of ^ 
success.J ** That it is not altogether bad ; if it leads to industry and conscientioiu 
** eflfort, I think it is good ; but if the element of unscrupulousuess enters into it, of 
** course it is bad." Mr. R. Balchin, another elementary board school teacher, \i 
not very anxious to say anything upon the religious teaching in the schools, bufr4|J 
would say this, that so far as the present system is concerned, it seems to have nothim 
whatever to do with turning out children well principled or conscientious ; it simply ^ 
has to do with getting them to pass a particular examination. " Still," he adds, ** boyi 
** are turned out well principled and conscientious.**§ Archdeacon Norris, formed 
Her Majesty's inspector for Staffordshire and Cheshire, doubts whether distini 
religious men ond distinctly religious women are so desirous to become teachers 
they wore under the old system. Such as the teacher is, such is the school ; and 
religious influences brought to bear upon the children depend, in his judgment, infinitdlr 
more upon the character of the teacher than upon what he teaches. But he adiu 
that the schools under the Manchester School Board are trustworthy places for training 
the character of children, and that the board schools with which he is most acquaLHted 
are distinctly religious, both in Manchester and Bristol. [| 

On the whole, we are of opinion that greatly as the estimate of the value of tiie 
Religious Instruction given in Board Schools varies with the standpoint from which 
it is regarded by various witnesses, there is good ground for concluding that wl 
care is bestowed on its organisation, and sufficient time is allowed for imparting i 
is of a nature to affect the conscience and influence the conduct of the ehildre: 
whose daily training it forms a pai't. In many of the board schools the teachers 
pany systematic Bible-reading with appropriate comments and explanations ; in ot 
the scriptural instruction is restricted by limitations not imposed by the Act i 
such as that the Bible be read without note or comment, which we think mu^' 
lessen its value. We must add that thuugh we highly value the influence l 
schools, it is admitted that many scholars in elementary schools do not either attend 
them or any place of worship, and that their }>arent8 are often either too ignorant 
too indiiTerent to give their children any religious instruction. Such children, th _ 
fore, are entirely dependent upon instruction in the day schools for any knowledge of 
the scriptural truths which ought to be the common heritage of all the people iu & 
Christian country. We hope that the religious and moral training in all Board Schools 
may be raised to the high standard which has been attained already in many of them, 
and that it will be made clear that the State, while scrupulously maintaining its 
provisions for safeguarding the rights of conscience, does not wish to discoui*age any 
of the managers, teachers, and members of school boards, connected with any of the 
public elementary schools of the country who are endeavouring to bring up the children 
in love and obedience to God. 

The need for Annual Inspection of Religious Instruction in Board Schools corres- 
ponding to that made by the Diocesan Inspectors in Church Schools, in pre^'--^ 
especially of the strong competition to which religious instruction is exposed b 
restriction of the Government examination to secular subjects, has been recogp[iia6d in 
evidence before us by the representatives of many important school boards ; and we 
gather that a movement is extending itself for securing that nn annual examination 
should be held with a view to test the efficiency of the scriptural instruction. In tbe 
case of such important school boards as those of Ijeeds, Liverpool, Salford, and Bristol 
the witnesses who spoke for them informed us that an annual examination was already 
held in their schools in the subject of religious instruction prescribed by their 
respective boards, and was generally conducted by the board's inspectors. In London 
we learn from the chairman (Mr. Diggle) that the school board, not satisfied vntk the 
examination of representative scholars for the Peek prizes, have recently instructed 
their inspectors to examine throughout all the schools they visit in Scripture Know- 
ledge ; and we were informed that the report to the board on the state of Scripture 
Knowledge in any school would affect the future prospects of a teacher. It does not 
appear that the terms of section 76 of the Education Act of 1870, which limits thd 




»ART IV. We proceed to consider the Working of the Conscience Clause. Our Ketums maT~ 
be held to show its operation throughout the whole Country, as the counties acd 
districts to which our questions were sent are sufficiently numerous and Typical to 
enable us to argue fairly fi*om them as to the country at large. The managers of 
Voluntary Schools in the under-mentioned counties report as follows : — 
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Berks - 

Devon - 

Dorset 

Durham 

Gloucester 
Kent - 
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6 
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11 
24 
13 
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01 

9 
11 
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76 
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And the teachers of all schools to which our circulars were addressed report 
follows : — 



York, West Riding- 
Chelsea - - . 
Greenwich - 
Southwark 
Bedfordshire - 
Glamorgan - 
Sussex - - - 
Wiltshire 
Merionetli 
Birkenheud - 
West Ham - 
Warwickshire 
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These figures apply, first, to the number of schools in which children are da. 
withdrawn by their parents from Religious Teaching, and secondly, to the same 
other schools in which there being an annual Examination into the results of Reli^ic 
Teaching the cliildrei^ are withdrawn from such examination by their parents * a 
they clearly prove that the Conscience Clause is practically operative all over 
country in the most different classes and districts of the population. 

We now come to consider how far the principle of the Conscience Clause has been" 
loyally carried out by managers and teachers, a matter which has ])een referred to in 
our evidence. It is agreed that the number of children withdrawn by their parents 
from religiiius instruction is comparatively small. To what cause this is to be 
attributed has been the question in dispute before us. One class of witnesses teJ 
us that parents, so long as education is religious, are not too nice as to the compleiiq 
which it assumes in the hands of the teacher ; and that the absence of withdrawg, 
from religious instruction indicates that the parents generally are fairly satisfied >vi| 
the spirit in which religious instruction is given, even in schools carried on by denoni— 
nations to which they do not belong. A different interpretation is put upon the 
same facts by witnesses representing some Nonconformist views. They believe that 
the fear of unpleasant consequences to children often induces parents to acquiesce 
in their receiving religious instruction to which they themselves conscientiously obiect.* 
For the existence of any just grounds for this fear, however, we have failed to find 
proof. Cases have been cited before us by witnesses who had heard of them from 
others, and who wore evidently convinced themselves, that undue pressure had been 
put upon certain children to induce them to conform to the religious teaching of the 

• 43,214-223 (Soape). 
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school. But no persons were produced before ub, in answer to our chailenge, willing 
to depose to any act of tyranny or intimidation exercised towards themselves or 
their children, to induce them to forego the right of withdrawal from the religious 
instruction of a school. Of this reluctance to give evidence the same explanation was 
offered to us as had been given for the absence of withdrawals from religious iustruc- 
tion, viz , that the persons aggrieved were afraid to make their complaints known. 
A single exceptiou, indeed, occurred in the case of a working man, who complained that 
whereas he would have preferred that his children attending a London board school 
should have had no religious instruction at all, he had been induced t^D let them take 
part in it with the rest, rather than make martyrs of them.* He contended that a 
child attending a voluntary school in Pimlico, and claiming the conscience clause, 
would be made a martyr of. The grievance, however, on which he founded his con- 
tention occurred iu a board school in Chelsea, and not in a Pimlico voluntary schooLf 
It is possible indeed that among teachers the love of uniformity may perhaps now and 
then get the better of that tender consideration for the wishes of parents which we 
should desire to see cultivated to the uttermost. We welcome, therefore, the evidence 
laid before us which shows that, even whore the children of Nonconformists are not 
withdrawn under the conscience clause, many teachers, when they have any means of 
distinguishing such children, are studiouj^ly careful, in giving the religious instruc- 
tion of their own denomination, not to put to them questions which would require 
answers at variance with the fact or with the religious persuasion of their parents.J 
But the aksence of any substantiated case of complaint, and the general drift of the 
evidence, convinces us that the conscience clause is carefully observed both by teachers 
and managers. This is at least the view tak^n by those of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
who have appeared before us, to whom any complaint of its infringement would be 
known. § We recognise, however, the imjjortance of removing, if possible, such 
impressionfl from the minds of those who entertain any suspicion of unfair play or 
undue influence in the administration of the conscience clause. And any further 
precautions which might tend in that direction without compromising still higher 
interests are deserving of the most careful consideration. The suggestion was made 
to us with this view, that compulsory attendance at school should not extend to the 
hours of religious instruction, liut Mr. Fitch, Her Majesty^s Inspector, thinks this is 
inadmissible, since it would inflict an injury on school discipline out of all proportion 
to the object souglit to be secured || ''It would be used as a pretext," he said, 
** by a gT'oat many indifferent and careless parents for sending their children to school 
" at 10 instead of 9 o'clock, and 1 should be sorry to see that interference with the 
*' ordinary discipline of school. It would be a very strong remedy, a large remedy 
" for what I hope is comparatively a very small evil." It is not, in our jutlgment, to 
any alteration in the law, which after all must be carried out by the same persons 
whose faitliful adherence to the spirit of the conscience clause has sometimes been 
called in question, that we must look for the redress of such grievances as may be 
suffered under the present system. It is rather to the spread of that spirit of tender 
consideration for the rights and consciences of others, of the prevalence of which we 
have happily received so much evidence. 

But while we are most anxious that the Conscientious Objections of Parents to 
Religious Teaching and Obsei-vances in the case of their children should be most strictly 
respected, iind that no child should, umler any circumstances, receive any such training 
contrary to a parent's wishes, v/e feel bound to state that a parent's conscientious 
feeling may be equally injured, and should equally be respected and provided for, in 
the case where he is compelled by law to send his child for all his school lime to a 
school where he can receive no religious teaching. 

This grave injury to conscience may easily now arise in the case where a single 
Board or Voluntary school suffices fur the whole school supply of a distnct, or where 
only one schuol is within a reasonable distance of a man's home. In that school, as we 
have seen is at this moment the case with a certain number of voluntary and board 
schools, the Bible may not be read or taught, aud there may be no religious teaching. 
While careful aud, we believe, ample securities are taken by law to provide for the 
case of a parent who objects to religious teaching for his child, no parent is able to 
claim fur his child that instruction m the Bible, which is the basis of the Christianity 
of the nation. This grievance, we are of opinion, must bo met. 

• 62,645 (Sraythe). t 52,257, 52,G45 (Smythe) 

t 1U,H47 (Duncnii); 25,198 (Parij^h) ; 21,071-82 (Stevens). 
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We think it right to call attention to the great care which has been taken both 
by Parliainent and by the Education Department to prevent any breach in letter or 
spirit of the conscience clause. Under the Act of 1876 (sec, 7) special additional pro- 
visions were made to secure the efficacy of the conscience clause of Mr. Foryter's 
Act of 1870, '' It shall be the duty of such local authority (being a school board or 
school attendance committee) to report to the Education Department any infraction 
" of the provisions of section 7 (conscience clause) of the Elementary Education Act, 
** 1870, in any public elementary school within their district which may come to their 
" knowledge, aud also to forward to the Education Department any complaint which 
*' they may receive of the infraction of those provisions;'* and we find that in the 
instnictions issued to Her Majesty's inspectors in 1878,* which we have printed in our 
Appendix, special care was taken by the Department to secure that the conscience 
clause should be strictly observed. The directions given were as follows, and they 
remain in force : — 

" U any cases are brought before you, or come to your knowledge of an infraction 
of the 7th section of the Act of 1870, Le.^ the time table conscience clause, you will 
not fail, acting in the spirit of the Act of 1S76 (section 7), forthwith to coramunicate_ 
with their Lordships on the subject, and you will take special care to point out 
school managers and teachers the importance of the strictest adherence, in letter ani 
s}>irit, to the provisions of that conscience clause, and to remind them, where necessary* 
of the total forfeiture of grant which their Lordships wo)dd at once inflict shoal^ 
those provisions be persistently evaded or neglected. It should never be forgot 
that a child withdrawn from the whole or part of the religious teaching or observanc 
of a scho(5l, should in no way be subjected to disparaging treatment on account of hi« 
parent having thought fit to avail himself of his statutory right in this matter.'* 

The views of those who would Komove from day elementary schools all Religious 
Teaching and Observance have received our attentive consideration. The Rev. 
Williams, Chairman of the Baptist Union, is personally in favour of the establishmer 
of secular schools, and thinks that they are perfectly consistent with the religious 
education of the children of the Country, if the churches would do theii' duty,t bn^ 
he thinks that the majority in almost every district would be found opposed to a purel 
secular system-| Mr. Snape, Governor of the Min^isterial Training College of 
United Methodist Free Churches, desires that in all State-aided schools the St 
should be responsible for secular instruction, and the Church should be responsible fo 
the religious teaching. § Rev. Dr. Bruce, a Congregationalist minister and Chairman 
of the School Management Committee of the Huddersfield School Board, said, ** Oar 
" principle is this: that if you have a State system according to our Nonconformist 
'* views, it must in the main be either secular or uusectarian."|| The Rev. J. 
Atkinson, President of the Free Churches of the Primitive Methodist Society, would 
have no distinctive religious teaching, that is to say, no distinctive sectarian teaching ; 
if religious teaching could be given without this, he would not object ; but as ne 
does not think this possible, he does not suppose that he would object perhaps to 
reading the Scriptures, but he sees difficulties in the way even of admitting that.^ Dr. 
Crosskey, of the Birmingham School Board, thinks it very undesirable, for the sake 
of religion, that religion sbould be taught in public elementary schools. •♦ 

Those who hold this view in favour of purely Secular Schools did not shrink from 
urging before us, through the vrituesses who represented them, that the State should 
take the extreme step of prohibiting religious instruction in public elementary schools-ff 
These witnesses, however, while aflirmiug as a matter of principle the purely secular 
character of national public education, stated that they were willing to acquiesce in 
the compromise of 1870, by which, in board schools, unsectarian biblical teachii ~ 
was left to the discretion of local representative authorities. Even those witne 
however, who strenuously advocated the secularisation of public elementary educatic _ 
most emphatically declared that they regardeil religion as the true basis of education, 
and only contended for its exclusion from the day school in the belief that it could be 
provided in some other and better way.tf 

In questions of this character, it is impossible to have negative provisions which 
have not also a positive side. Thus, for children to attend day schools in which no 

• See Parliamentary Return, January 16, 1878, " Instructions issued by Lord Sandon (Lord Harrowby), 
Vice-Pre.sident of Education Department," in App<^ndix. 
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Dligions teaching was given, woiiUI, in the opinion of those who tliink that the daily 
lessons should be accompanied with religious teaching, be practically leading them to 
undervalue the importance of religion. They would hold that the impression left upon 
the children's minds would be that relief ion was a matter of inferior moment, at all 
events to that secular teaching which they were acquiring day by day. 

In support of the contention that religious instruction should be excluded from 
the day school, it was further urged by Dr. Crosskey that it makes an undesirable tax 
on the teachers* energies.* But, on the otlier hand, we have had brought before us 
trustworthy testimony, some of it from teachers themselves, that, as a body, they 
would consider it a great loss if they were debarred from giving Bible lessons to 
their scholars.f Nor can that be matter of surprise if it be remembered that they 
would thereby be precluded from exercising their trained powers of oral teaching on 
a subject which they regard as one of the most interesting and profitable to their 
scholars. Moreover, the religious instruction given by teachers, we have been told 
by the Rev. J. Duncan, greatly increases the moral influence of the teacher. J The 
moral character of teachers themselves, A;'chdeacuii Norris, formerly Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools in various populous counties, thinks would suffer if they were 
forbiiiden to impart religious instruction. § And, finally, against the attempt, on this 
or any other ground, to prohibit teachers from giving moral and religious instruction 
in tlieir schools, Mr. Cumin, Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education, 
emphatically protests.|| He believes that many excellent teachers would absolutely 
■refuse to be restricted in their teaching to secular subjects ^ 

H Dr. Crosskey advanced as an additional ground in favour of this restriction that 
Jireligious instruction ought only to be given by religious people.** But without 
denying that religious teaching is liable sometimes to fall into unfit hands, all such 
instruction is more or less liable to the same objection, and we see no ground for 
■kdmitting the inference which seems to underlie this objection that elementary teachers 
Ki8 a class have no special fitness for the task for which, nevertheless, a very large 
"proportion of them have been specially trained. Objection was also raised by the 
same witness to the Bible being used as a school book, lest it should thereby sutfer in 
the estimation of the scholars, and it was urged that religiou was dishonoured by being 
» included in a programme consisting chiefly of secular subjocts.ft ^^^ ^^ have no 
Revidence tending to show that these results actually occur,++ and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that if such were found to be practically the result, religious bodies and school 
rboards would still continue to make such great eflforts as wo find they now do in order 
maintain an efficient system of religious instruction in the schools for which they 
Fare responsible. On the other hand, we have positive evidence that children who have 
ceived religious teaching in the day school aro better prepared to profit by Sunday 
[ihool teaching, and to become themselves teachers in Sunday Hchools.§§ 
But were there more weight due than we have been able to attach to these and 
other like reasons for prohibiting elementary teachers from giving rebgious instruction 
in the day school, there ai-e positive arguments of great value in favour of the 
principle of religious insti-uction being given by the teachers. We have spoken of the 
evidence tending to show that teachers, as a body, would strongly oppose its removal 
out of their hands. Even more to be considered, in our judgment, are the wishes of the 
Parents. A large body of witnesses, coiisisting among others of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
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tor8,|||| teachers,f1| and managers,*** speaking both for Board and Voluntary schools, teachers, 
deposed liefore us to the great value which the parents generally set on the Religious Views of 
Instruction given to their children in the day school. Similar evidence is supplied by the parents 
the answers to Question 8 in the Circulars A 3 and D 2. Out of 3,759 replies from ^^ ^^^'^ 
voluntary managers, 3,438 state that parents desire religious training. Of 385 boards, 
299 make the same statement, and out of 3,496 head teache;-s, 2,959 say parents desire 
religious training. To the question do the parents desire moral training? 3,48(3 
managers, 303 school boards, 3,084 bead teachers answer, Yes. If it be asked why, 
with this alleged preponderance of feeling in favour of a religious education among 
the most numerous section of the constituency, school boards are at times elected 
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wliicli do not give effect to these views, the reasous given by two members of the 
Birmiugham School Board and by a member of the Bradford School Board * seem 
siiihcient to account for it, viz., that School Board Elections are frequently fuught 
tbt'ough Political Organisatious.f We are convinced that if the State were to secularise 
elementary education it would be in violation of the wishes of the parents, whose 
views in such a mntter are, wo think, entitled to tho first consideration. 

Many children would have no other opportunity of being taught the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity, as they do not attend Sunday schools, and their parents, in 
the opinion of a number of witnesses, are quite unable to teach them. The Rev. 
R. B. Burges, a clergyman of Birmingham, stated that a recent census of children 
attending Sunday schools in that town showed that there were 26,000 whose names 
were on the roll of some day school who attended no Sunday school. J It is possible 
that some of these children may be taught religion elsewhere; it is probable tha* 
many of them would not be, in which case they would grow up without knowledge of 
God and His law. 

But those who contemplate this change and advocate the exclusion of religions 
teaching from all Public Elementary Schools state that they look to supply the void 
thus created by other and, as they think, by better means. It is not asserted by 
them with much confidence that the ihity of educating children religiously can be 
wholly left to their parents. Abundant evidence from all classes of witnesses is before 
us, tending to show that manv parents are unable to undertake this branch of their 
children's education, even if thev were willing, and that if it were left to them it would 
be omitted. § Dr. Crosskey, of Birmingham, admits that in the case of the worst kiud 
of parents (presumably those whose children stand most in need of such teaching^, it 
would be hopeless to expect them to undertake the duty.|| But he relies on pare: " 
if they know that it will not be given in the day school, being suflSciently anxious 
the welfare of their children to secure their attendance on voluntary religi^ 
instruction if given at other times by religious bodies, a confidence, however, in which 
wo do not share. ^ At the same time ho is ready to trust to the religious bodies to 
organise everywhere adequate machinery to give such instruction.** 

Two alternative plans have been laid before us by the limited number of witnesses who 
have proposed to remove religious instruction from the recognised programme of school 
teaching. The i>lan <.)f religiims teaching which they appear to favour most is simply to 
leave the matter to the zeal of the various denominations acting through Sunday 
schools ai^d other voluntary ageucies. The other jiropnsal is to organise a system of 
religious instruction on the school premises, to be given daily by volunteers, either 
before or after school hours. Both proposals, it will bo seen, rest on the assumption 
that the chiMren now compelled by law to attend the school for a certain number 
of hours daily would be induced by persuasion voluntarily to attend at other times 
for the sake of this supplementary instruction. Dr. Crosskey, the chief advocate of 
these views, was closely pressed as to the probability of this assumption being realised, 
but he failed to satisfy us that there was reasonable ground for believing that out of 
school hours the voluntary attendance of children could be counted on to receive the 
religious teaching which is on all hands admitted to be necessary for them.-f-f This 
scheme is beset by a further difficulty, that of providing a staff of volunteers able and 
willing to maintain discipline and give efficient instruction during these week-day hour? 
proposed to be set apart for religious teaching. Here again the evidence adduced 
failed in our opinion to show from what sources such a body of teachers was to he 
drawn and kept continuously at work. We concur with those witnesses who gave it 
as their opinion that without the ordinary school staff it would be impossible to give 
efficient religious instruction on any large scale to large bodies of children. J J The 
clerk of the school board of Liverpool expressed his conviction that the ministers of all 
denominations would be quite inadequate to deal with the instruction of that vast and 
growing population, and that to forbid religious instruction during the regular hours 
of school would be most disastrous. §§ 

It must be borne in mind that a somewhat similar experiment on a larger scale 
was tried at Birmingham by the Religious Education Society, at a time when a wholly 
secular system prevailed in the schools under that board, and that it failed, though 
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(Wesley Lee) ; 36,383-8 (Anderson). 

I| 41,109 (Crosskey). f 41,196 (Crosakey). •• 41,428 (Crosskey). 
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e causes of that failure are still in dispute.* But, after hearing all that could 

said for it, we cannot reeoinmend i\w plan thus suggested of religious instruction to 

given by voluntary teachers on the school premises out of school hours, for the 

luccess of which even those most anxious to try the t'xperimtmt will ni)t be answerable. 

would, in our opinion, be no efficlcut substitute for the existing system of utilising the 

3hool staff and the hours of school attendance for this purpose, a system which has 

iken deep root in the country, and appears to give general satisfaction to the parents. 

But failing the acceptance of the above plan, the advocates for secularising elemen- 

%ry schools fall back on the alternative of Sunday school instruction and of such 

'other efforts which religious bodies, they believe, will bo roused to make to meet the 

demand, if it be created by excluding religious instruction from the day school. 

Evidence, however, has been laid before us showing that, at least in large towns, many 

d r scholars are not in reg'.ilar attendance at any Sunday school, and among the 

a-^entees a large proportion will naturally belong to the neglected classes,! On these 

it is especially desirable that religious influences should be brought to bear, and yet, if 

10 other provision be made for their religious instruction during the week, they will 

practically go without it. In support of this branch of his scheme, Dr. Crosskey could 

)nly express his belief that 75 per cent, of the chddren in Birmingham board 

schools attended some Sunday school, leaving one quarter of the whole unprovided 

rith religious instruction from this source. J According to the evidence of another 

lember of that board, four years ago there were as many as 25,000 day scholars in 

^Birmingham alone not attending Sunday school,§ though many of these may have 

been infants too youug to attend. It is less necessary to enter on any comparison 

■between the efficiency of the instruction given at the day and Sunday school respectively, 

for in our judgment this proposal woidd fail equally with the other to secure that 

Ithose children who now under compulsion attend the day school, and who, as the law 

stands, may daily receive religious instruction from their teachers in school hours, 

[would attend in anything like the same numbers or with the same regularity at purely 

■•voluntary classes, whether held on Sunda)^ or week day. 

The vast importance of religious instruction and training for children being gene- 
frally admitted in principle by our witnesses of all views, though they differ widely as 
jt/O the means by which it should be given, we think it right to point out, in greater 
[detail, what must be the results to certain classes of those who frequent our elementary 
[schools of a purely secular system of education such as that which prevails at the 
Ipresent time in the comparatively few cases where either voluntary or board schools 
iBhut out all religious teaching, if it was to be adopted hereafter in the day schools 
as some of our witnesses desire. We give two typical cases of large classes of our 
population : the first case (and no unfrequent one) is where both parents, being 
poor, are engrossed from morning to night by daily work, and having had themselves 
but little instruction, and not possessing a very strong sense of religion, are neither 
physically nor morally able to give their children religious teaching out of school 
nours or on Sunday ; they are anxious, as our evidence tells is often found to be 
the case with such parents, that their children should be religiously educated ; the 
only day school near them is by the hypothesis Secular ; there is no Sunday school, 
or it belongs to a Church they dislike, or it only supplies room for a small portion of 
the children of the district, so their children must grow up, against the parents' wishes, 
with no religious instruction. Worse still is the plight of the second case we will 
describe : that of the children of the dissolute, criminal, drunken, or grossly negligent 
parent ; they have still less chance of hearing of religion at home. Even if there 

I be room in the Sunday school, and their parents allow them to attend it, their very 
condition will make their admittance difficult. Our Education Law has closed to a 
great extent the Ragged Schools, which would have sought them out and given them 
the most suitable religious teaching. Their only opportunity, therefore, except in 
special cases, of having a knowledge of God and of Christianity would be in the day 
Bchool, where the State obliges them to spend all their school life ; but from this a 
Secular System, if adopted, or a Secular school board in the cases where it now exists 
amongst us, shuts out the Bible, Prayer, Hymns, and all Religious Training. There- 
fore these children also must in all probability grow up knowing nothing of religion. 
These two Typical cases represent vast numbers, especially in our large cities, and 
all oar evidence has gone to show that the present staff of ministers of all churches 
i»nd denominations, as well as the many various existing religious associations and 
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societiea, are much too few in number, in proportion to the population, to supply the 
religious training for these children. For the mass, therefore, of the children abore 
described, we must put on record our opinion that if they do not receive Religious 
Instruction and Training from the teachers in the Public Elementary Schools they will 
receive none, and that this is a matter of the gravest concern to the State. 

Of the Moral Training at present given in Public Elementary Schools, we may here 
record that of those who have obseiwed this training in action, one witness befon 
us spoke of the moral influence exercised in schools as being enormous.* CaDon 
Warburton, though he thinks the tendency of the Act of 1870 was to diminish the 
attention given to Moral Training, yet expressed himself as much struck with th« 
usefulness of the moral lessons given in board schools.! Several of the inspectors 
attribute this influence almost more to the personal character and example of the 
teacher than to any direct moral teaching.^ And though Mr. Stewart spoke of tha 
moral tone in large town schools as deteriorated, in smaller schools, and especially in 
those in the country, he saw no such falling oif. As regards the returns we have 
received to question 8 in Circulars A 3, D 2, *' Do parents desire moral tpaining ? ' 
93 per cent, of voluntary managers, 79 per cent, of school boards, 98 per cent, of 
teachers answer. Yes. 

We have already commented on a misconception of the seventh section of the Act 
of 1870 in its bearing on Religion. It is yet more difficult to understand the strange 
misconstruction which has been sometimes put upon it in respect of Moral Training. 
However unacceptable the conscience clause may be to many earnest friends of 
education, it cannot be held to have placed the moral instruction of our schook 
on a level with that of the primary municipal schools of Paris, in which, as Mr. 
Cnnynghame, in his evidence, tells us,§ ''not only is no word of religion taught, 
'* but the very name of God is in strictness forbidden to bo uttered," with the 
result, as he was assured by all the schoolmistresses, that " by far the fj- 
'' number of the poor children in Paris receive no religious instruction ^vhau,^-. 
either at school or at home; while the master of one of the schools, kimself a pw- 
fessed materialist, told hira that *' in ten years he believed that few of the boys in 
** the school would even know the name of Christ otherwise than as a matter of 
" history, and that he himself even viewed with apprehension the consequences of such 
'* a change, for, although a materialist, he felt by no means certain that matenaH>rn 
*' would be capable of supplying the wants of a nation." In the Circular D. which 
was sent to the head teachers of all Public Elementary Schools in West Ridinj? of 
York.shire, Chelsea, Greenwich, Southwark, Bedfordshire, the Unions of Pontj, 
and Merthyr Tydvil (Glamorganshire), Sussex, Wilts, Merionethshire, Birki'i. 
West Ham, Warwickshire, in which the question was asked whether they were su 
with the encouragement given by the State to moral training. This question 
answered by 2,111 teachers, 60 per cent., in the affirmative, and by 1,139, 33 per cen 
in the negative, some of them expressing the opinion that the State gave 
encouragement to such training. A similar question addressed to the managers 
voluntary schools in Berks, Devonshire, Dorset, Durham, Gloucestershire, Kent, Lane 
shire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and Staffordshire was answered by 1,611, 46 
cent., in the affirmative, and by 1,723, 48 per cent., in the negative, and by school 
boards in the same counties by 245, 64 per cent., in the affirmative, and by 86, ^ 
per cent., in the negative. 

As to the Moral Training given in the schools, the opportunities permitted to 
Majesty^s inspectors of inquiring into the efficiency of Moral Training have been un« 
the existing arrangements necessarily limited. But under the hea<l of discipline tl 
are required, as we have explained more fully elsewhere, by a paragraph in the Co 
to ascertain that reasonable care is taken by the managers and teachers to bring up 
children in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness and 
neatness, and also to impress upon the children the importance of cheerful obedience 
to duty, of consideration and respect for others, of honour and truthfulness in word 
and act.|| The fortunes of this Justly valued clause have been various as we have 
before explained ; and we have made inquiry from many witnesses as to the steps 
taken by inspectors to carry out the duties thus laid upon them ; and we do not find 
that they are in the habit of doing more than observe and record any indications 
of the moral tone of the school that may present themselves during their examina- 
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'^1.; wticli must necessarily be but an imperfect t^est of tbe pains taken at other 

€>B witb the moral training. We agree with Mr. Sharpe, that it would make 
Ijoaterial difference in the working of Bchools if this clause were abolished, since it 
^Hk to remind those who conduct schools of the importance attached by the 
^^Bto that Moral lostniction and Training which caTinot bo etfectively gauged by 
^^B^sition^ and might otherwise be negU^cted tor branches of teaching which affects 
B grant. The opportunity given by visits without notice, is utilised by many 
■Rectors, though less frequently than is desirable, for the purpose of assuring 
- imselves that the Moral Tone of the schools so far as it is reflected in habits 
' personal cleanliness, propriety of language, and a decent use of the school pre- 
M^s, is satisfactory. The article, therefore, is not to be regarded as a dead letter. 
||We are htrorigly of opinion that much greater support should be given by the 
L^te to the Moral element of Training in our schools, almost the only reference to 
Moh matters, as far as the State is concerned, being that under the head of Discipline 
K the Code to which we have already alluded, and which, being only introduced in 

76, has already, as we have shown, been once withdrawn by the Department in 
iS2, and may be removed in any year. We recommend, therefore, that general 
jjlldamental and fixed instinjctions should be laid down as to moral training, making 
1^ an essential condition of the efficiency of a public elementary school, that it should 
;-j held to comprise such matters as instruction in duty and reverence to parents, 
.')nour and tnithfulness in word and act, honesty, purity, temperance, consideration 
'id respect for others, obedience, cleanliness, good manners, duty to country, the 
. scouragement of bad language, and the like. 

And as we have found with i-egret that in recent years this branch of the inspector's 
\ity has not received the attention it deserved, we therefore think it necessary to make 

a distinct recommendation that it should be considered the first duty of Her 
"^tajesty's inspectors to inquire into and report upon the Moral Training and condition 

II the schools under the various heads set forth above, and to impress upon the 
anagers, teachers, and children the primary importance of this essential element of 
11 education. 

' We append to this chapter the replies (sent through the Foreign Office and the 
/olonial Office) to our circular of inquiries as to the systems of education now in 
•orce in the leading Countries of Europe, in our principal Colonies, and in the United 
-itates of America, as regai-ds Religious and Moral training in elementary schools. 

After hearing the arguments for a wholly secular education, we have come to the Conclusions. 
ollowing conclusions : — 
(1.) That it is of the highest importance that all children should receive religious 

and moral training; 
I (2.) That the evidence does not warrant the conclusion that such religious and moral 
training can be amply provided otherwise than through the medium of elementary 
schools ; 
I (3.) That in schools of a denominational character to which parents are compelled 
to send their children the parents have a right to require an operative conscience 
clause, so that care be taken that the children shall not suffer in any way in 
consequence of their taking advantage of the conscience clause. 
(4.) That inasmuch as parents are compelled to send their children to school, it 
is just and desirable that, as far as possible, they should be enabled to send them 
to a school suitable to their religious convictions or preferences. 
. (5.) We are also of opinion that it is of the highest impoj'tance that the teachers 
who are charged with the moral training of the scholars should continue to take 
part in the religious instruction. We should regard any separation of the teacher 
from the religious teaching of the school as injurious to the morals and secular 
training of the scholars. 
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Extracts from the Foreign Rktubns made to the Commission, showing whu it | 
in Elementary Schools in the matter of Religious Instniction and Moral In 
in some of the leading Countries of Europe, and in certain Briliah Colt 
States of America. Drawn up by the Rev. T. D. C. Morse, LL.D. 

QintsnoK 16 —Do ih» eehooU ofth6 8taU i;ire religioM as wcU as aeoular inHruciumf &nd, if m, «<ih| 
By ^hom t> it gitien f 

QirssTiON Vi.—If not, am the sekoolho^uei wi^d out of $elu>ol hcwv/or rwligum* insirueiion / 

QuisnoK IS.— Is any provision made for the moral traininij of the rhUdrmn in the sekooh hy tJtf 'yntimm^ 
Ml M« ordinaru school liour ? If so, stats vhai means are taken to secure it T 

QuBCTioK 19.— /» tha reli<ri<»u inetrwstitm obligattyry an idl the eehohmf 1/not, wh€a prowieiom wt 
rtliaums instrucium of the minority f 

QtiEanoN 20.— Jr# </** tmrhers m the schools eatelusivelt/ lagf 

the Government «mi, illbL 
of the parents, ndoffi ms ff| 
prirnte sohool«, •■ oht Iti 
pn^vided tbej nieel ttc ■. 
preecr i bed for adoptaw |y | 
muQO. 
20. The law and the re^olatMnuimakeBBA 
liotwecn laymen and tlie menibflntf a 
orders. In the coidmnnai icbMbt 
majority of the male and female twi. 
lay ; in the adc^pted hchools tbmmi 
namber of mouKS and nana. 

FUKTKCt . . 

16. No religioaa inatrticstioQ is gwaa ^ 
pcboois ; bat Thuradaj mtut be il 
holiday in order to enable paralil 
their children taaaht in the religiaai 
they belong, oateide of the 
school. Durinf^ the week 
conKrmation (ist communioo) t^ L 
will allow cbildren to be ab«ait&Qa| 
even daring regular school 
to enable them to perform 
dttttes aiid atteud chorch. ^ 
(decree of July 18. 1882, Art. 5). 

17. No. 

18. Yes. Art 1 of the law of ] 
declares moral and civic inatL 
of the regalar cnrriculnm 
snbjects to be taught by the od, 
in (hu ordinary school hom^ 
tiona with regard to the wayVl 



Austria: 
16. They do, and the religious instrnction is under 
the supervision of the church anthoritiets of 
the various confessions. In phicee where 
no clergyman is available to give regular 
religious instruction, the secular teacher 
can be charged (with the consent of the 
church authority) with the instruction in 
religion of the scholars of his own creed 
according to the directions of the school 
inspector. If any church or religions body 
faila to provide for the instruction of its 
membera the provincial aohool authority 
takes whatever steps are necessary. 

ir- 
is. The primary schools provide " moral and 

religions.' as well as secular, instruction. 
19. Yes. As to ths religious instruction of the 
minority, its own church authorities must 
provide* for it. The parents must also 
secure domestic religious instruction. 
fiO. Any Austrian subject may become teacher, 
consequently non-laymen are not excluded. 

Bavabia ; 

16. Keligions oduoaliou forms part of the curricu- 

lum, and is given by the parish priest. 

17. No. 

18. Yot» the teacher* are bound to look after the 

moral training as well as the education of 
papils, and tha teachers must snpixirt the 
paranta in the bringing up of their cnildren. 

19. Yea. 

20. A" " f""t"^l 'mI.' mTI wf. Uy. 

i: 'Is. Small parishes, 

l\, , , is also teacher. 

Bsuiuif: 

16. The communes can inscribe religitnis and 

moral instraction at the head of the curri. 
culum of all, or of some, of their elementary 
schools. This instruction is given at the 
commoncement or at the end of the school 
hours ; children at the request of their 
parents arc exempted from attending such 
mstTTiction. 
In many schools the (Catholic) catechism is 
taught, and «ncred history. Generally 8f)eak- 
iug the teachers pire the instruction iti 
religion under the control of the clergy. 

17. No. 

18. Generally speaking moral training is united 

to the religious teaching. At the same time 
in various subjects, such as reading, mother- 
tongue, history, the teacher does not lose 
sight of moral education, nor does he do so 
during the play hours. 

19. Religious insttuction is not oblipitory ; the 

following guarantees are provided by the 
law for tne rights of the minority ; — 

(o.) In the case of a commune in which 
20 heads of familie<( having children 
of school age ask that their children 
should bo exempted from assisting 
at religious instruction, the King 
can. at the retjuest of the parents, 
oblige such commtinc to organise 
for rtie use of these children one or 
more special classes. 
(6.) If in spite of the request of 20 heads 
of families having children of school 
ti^(^, the commune refuse to inscribe 
the teaching of their religion in the 
school curriculum, or hinder such 
instniction being given by the 
ministers of their religion, or by 
persons approved of by these latter, 
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these aulijects are in<-i'v'"-^ 
** grammes de rettBi 
•• primairee." Annex;. . . _ 
organiques, p. 359. 

19. ^sd answer to queetion 16. 

20. Yes, in principle. (Loi da 30 

Aris. 17 and 18.) There are 
teachers in the pablic schools 
belonging to religious o 
after five years fVom date of matn 
law none but lav teachers are io^ 
in boys* schools ; aa to girls* 
limit has been fixed aa yet. 

MoKAl. I>IJT1«8. 

The programme of instruction in mo(raI wh-f. 
soribed for use in the French elementary fck^> 
very remarkable one. The following is a tnwat 
of its principal portions. {Sen R^glements Oneu^ 
pages 362-3. 1887):— *^ 

Object of thb Ivtmncnov. 
Masters and mistresses shall teach 
during the whole duration of their scfan 

duties towards their family, their countxy, 

creatures, towards themselves, and toward 
(Rapport par K. Paul Janet, page 293.) 

Method of tbk iKSTKacnoK. 
The method shall be simple and familiar, 
shall be combined with every part of their i^ 
tion ; with the games and recreations of chitdi^ 
their whole conduct. The aim ahonld be at m » 
the same time to form the mind, the heart, aiii> 
character. 

Dmstoir or thb Classbs. 
Jn/a»< VepaHmoni, from ^to?,,^^ 

1. Very simple conversations interspersed in ill* 
work of the class and during recreation. 

2. Short pieces of poetry explained and Wsr« < 
heart. Moral tales related to the claas, foUowWIf 
questions adapted to bring out their meaoimr tsl* 
ascertain whether they have been undar^oodV #■ 
children. Short songs. 
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lanffTWge and lustorj. 
19. It is obligatory for no one beyond the limitfl of 

the Catechism and Holy Scriptnre (««« answer 

to Question No. 16). 
aO. Of 40,000 teachers only 4,000 belong to the 

regular or secular clergy. The remainder 

are all laymen. 

Pkctssia: 

16. In all elementaty schools the roligioau instrnc- 

tiou is compulsory as well as the other 
brancheit ol instruction. The religions 
instruction is given according to the ss. 14- 
21 of the ** General Disposition " {vid^ above) 
by the teacher^ exceptionally b^ clergymen, 
Mid by special teachers of religion. 

17. The BchoolhonseB are sometimes need oat of 

school hours for religious instructiou, but 
that is of no conseouence at all, nur is it 
in an interior connexion with the elementary 
schools^ 

18. Here we can only point out that the Prussian 

elementary school, in principle, not only 
aims at instruction, but as much lUso at the 
moral training of the children. The plan 
and the practice of instruction are regulated 
from this point of view. The ordinary 
teachers toke care of the moral training of 
the children at all hoars. 

19. Yc8. Also for the religious instruction of the 

minority provisions are made, partially at 
the expense of the State ; for this purpose 
means are regularly granted by the Uovem- 
ment. 

20. Yes. 

SaXDWT : 

16. Religious is given. In Protestant schools by 

the master ; in Catholic schools by priest. 
17.— 

18. Falls under " religious "instruction as *' theory 

of morals and duty." 

19. Yes. But a minority of Catholic scholars 

would be taught by a local Catholic priest if 
such is available. 

20. Protestants. Yes. 
BekhK: 

16. Yes. 

The religious instruction is given by the 
teacher or by a minister of religion ; but in 
the Catholic schools the Protestant children, 
and in the Protestant schools the Catholics. 
are exempted from attendance. There are 
also oxcejitions for the Jews. 

17. By permission of the sehocrl board the buildings 

may be used out of school hours for religious 
instraetion or other purposes. 

18. By the School Law of 1870 the ordinary 

teachers are bound to provide for the moral 
training of the children by all ordinary 
means. 

19. See No. 16. 

It is left to the parents. 

20. No; but persons belonging to "religious 

orders " are excluded. 

Geneva : 

16. No. 

17. No. 

18. They are brought up to believe in republican ism 

as the only true form of government ; other 
moral training is left to the parents, 

19. There is no religious in.struction in the schools. 

The State gives n certain sura yearly to the 
corporation of " Paateurs " called the " Con- 
sistoire," who give religious instruction to 
children sent them by their parents. 
The sum given by the State is S.OOOf. (240M 

20. Yes. 

NbcchItbl : 

16. No. 

17. Yes. Vide Art. 20, *' Loi Bur I'lnstruction 

Publique Primaire." 

18. lliere is no special moral (raining, but the 

teachers arc eapposed, in their lessons of 
history and civic instmctton, to form the 
child's moral character (verbatim). 

19. Ko, 

It u left entirely to the discretion of the 
oarentik 



16. Religious instruction is not compulsory. How. 
ever, in all the schools of the cantOD tia 
priest of the parish teaches the catechism of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the ocdi&iiy 
school hours. 

17.— 

18. There is no special moral training, it being 

comprised in the religions instruction. 

19. (See 16.) 

20. The majority, i.e., 486 out of 405 are lay ; 9 an 

clerical, or sisters. 

VauI): 

16. Yes. 

From a historical point of Wew. 

By the teacher who gives secular inatmction. 
17.— 

18. Yes. 

19. I cannot get satisfactory details. 

20. No (Art. 20 of law).* Only if the parenU u» 

willing. 

ZUHICU : 

16. Yee. 

State religion (Reformed Church). By tbo 

schoolmaster or clei^raan of the pariah 

(State Church). 
17— 

18. Yes, bv stimulating their moral feelings, the 

teachers reading and explaining monu taiei 
to the children, more «3specially dnrinjrtht 
lessons of German and histoiy. '^™ 

19. No, but attendance nearly general. 
No provision; this is left to the diMsratia 

parents or guardions. 

20. Yes. 

WtJRTEMBERG : 

16. Yes ; the third part of the whole school time ii 

devoted to ref igions instruction, that consists 
in learaing b^- heart religious matters, m 
reading the Bible with a view of requiring 
knowledge of the eacred history and of the 
foundation of the doctrines of' the charch. 
The ^eater part of the religious in.straction 
is given by the teacher, the clergyman 
teaching the confessional doctrines chiefly 

17. No. • 

18. No specinl provision is made. 

All the branches of the curriculum, not onjj 
those dealing with religious instructiott. 
must keep in view the moral training of the 
children. Twice a week the F^roteetant chil- 
dren must attend public divine service ; once 
a week they are catechised by the clergy- 
man. The Catholic children attend mftM 
before going to school every morning. 

19. No ; the minority may take part in the religion 

instruction of the m^ority; but if the 
parents prefer that their children should not 
do HO, they may be excused and seek iheir 
religious inntruction elsewhere. 
For confesaional schools, «e-e No. 13. 

20. In the Protestant schools there are only lay 

teachers, eithei* male or female ; in tbc 
catholic schools female teachers of certaii] 
i-eligions orders may be admitted. 

Norway : 

16. They do. The evangelic Lutheran religion. 

With regard to the extent of the instruction. 
there is no statutory provision for the ele- 
mentary schools ; but, on the other hand, 
for the grammar schools there us (Law, 1869. 
section 14, No. 1). The instruction isgiren 
by the teachers of the schools. 

17. Falls to the ground. 

18. In that respect no special provision has beoo 

made, except what has been stated aa lbs 
object of the school (Law, 1860, sectioa 1 ; 
Law. 1848, section 1; and JLaw, 1869,' 
section 2). 

19. It is, except for the children of DiomtarL 

(See No. 5, lit. i.) «««r.. 

20. They are. 



« Thia rcf «r«&M it iuoorrect. 
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dWEDEV : 

16, They do ; bat the children of parents who 
confess a foreign faith may be exempted 
from religiona instruction. They are in- 
atracted by the teachers of the schools, 
undtr ihe iuBpection of the clergy', in Bible 
history, and the ehoit«r catechism by Luther, 
with short explanatione. 
IT- 
IS. According to the school law it is the dnty of 
the teachers carefully to watch over the 
morals and conduct of their pupils, not 
only daring the lessons, but also out of 
school hours. 

19. It is, with the exoeptiou mentioned at 
question 16. 

20. They are. with the exception only of about 

3^1 in the whole kingdom. 

Bkitish Columbia: 

16. No. 

17. In some cafles. 

18. The highest morality shall be inculcated, but 
no religious dogma or creed shall be taught. 
The Lord's Prayer may be used in oimning 
and closing school upon the permission of 
the board of tmstees. 

19.— 
20. Yes. 

New Zealand : 

16. No. 

17. They may be «o u.sod by permission of the 

school committee iu each case. 

18. The only pnovision and the only security lie 

in the care with which teachers are selected. 

19. There is none. 

20. Very few teachers are clergymen, but orders 

are not a bar to appointment. 



NoTA Scotia : 

16. Schools strictly confined to soonliir instruction. 

17. Trustees may legally ^rant such use, but 

the poweT is practically never called into 
exercise. 

18. Every teacher is by law required to instil in 

the pupils' minds the fundamental priiaciples 
of morality. This, however, is done inci- 
dentally, and not by formal teaching. 

19. BcligiouB instruction is relegated to the family, 
the Sunday school, and the various churches. 

90. Clergymen and members of religious orders 
can (and in very small number) teach in the 
public schools, but only as holders of valid 
provincial licenseH. 

QUKBBC: 

16. Yes. Iu the Roman Catholic schools the 
catechism of that church is tuught as a 
regular school subject. In Protestant schools 
scripture history and the Gospels are tuught, 
and the schools are opened with Bible reading 
and prayer. 

The religious instruction is girea by the 
regular teachers. 

17. No. 

18. Teiichers are required to give lesgons upon the 
subject of good morals as a regular part of 
the course of study. 

19. The great majority of the schools of the 
province are distinctly Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. In the case of mixed schools 
religious instruclion is given in accordance 
with the views of the majority, and the 
minority aro exempt from attendance at thai 
hour. 

20. No. 

OnTAKIO : 

16. The law provides that pupils shall be allowed 
to receive such religious instruction s as their 
parents or guardians desire, according to 
any general regulations provided for the 
organisation, government, and discipline of 
public Bchools.* 

17.- 
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tb»t religlouB QxerciwM are • part of the ordinary routine 



18. The following are the departmental regulations 

on this gubjeot : — 
Moral and Religious Tnatruciion. — No course of 
moral instruction is prescribed. The teacher 
is expected, however, by his personal example, 
as well as by the exercise of his anthoritj^ 
and by instruction, to imbue every pupil 
with respect for those moral obligations 
which uiidei*lie a well-formed character. 
Respect for those in»authority, and for the 
aged, courtesy, true manliness, reverence, 
truthfulness, honesty, <fcc. can best be in- 
culcated as the occasion arises for referring 
to them. The religions exercises of the 
school shotild be conducted without haste 
and with the utmost reverence and docomm. 

19. The law onucts that no person shall require 

any pupil in any public school to read or 
study in or from any religious book, or to 
join any exercise of devotion or religion 
objected to by his or her parents or 
guardians. 

20. Yes ; but not necessarily so. 

Pkince Edward Islajtd : 

16. Only secular. 

17. No. 

18. No special provision. 

19. No provision is made for religious instruction. 

20. Yes. 

Manitoba : 

16. Schools under the management of the Pro- 

testant section of the Board of Education 
are required to have Bible reading daily, 
and arc opened and closed with prayer; the 
Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer 
are also taught, but there is no denomi- 
tiational rcligioua teaching. 
Sfhools under the management of the Catholic 
section of the board have a full system of 
religious teaching by the teachers under 
direction of the church authorities. 

17. No ; ejccept that in rural school districts school* 

houses are frequently used on Sunday for 
church and Sunday school purposes. 
18- Moral teaching is prescribed as a subject of 
instruction by oral lessons in Protestant 
tichools, and is included in the religious 
instruction given in Catholic schools. 
The means taken to secure it are (1) in strict 
requiromcnts as to character from persons 
applying for a license to teach, and (2) by 
efficient inspi ction. 

19, All primary schools in the province being 

Protestant and Catholic, the requirements 
Btnted in Qnestiou 16 ore found practicable 
and do not require the provision of special 
rules for a minority. 

20. In the Protestant schools, yes; in the Catholic, 

no. 

Queensland : 

16. No. 

17. "Applications from ministei'S of religion or 

" other persons desirous of giving religious 
" instruction to the children in the school 
" buildings out of school hours must be 
** made tn the minister," and are favourably 
entertained by him. This permission is not 
very generally availed of. 

18. No special provision is made for the moral 

training of children iu the Kchools by the 
ordinary teivchers in the ordinary school 
hours ; but the moral ti-aining of the children 
is regai-ded as part of the oi-dinary duties of 
every teacher. 

19. No religious instruction is obligatory on any 

scholar. 

20. "Ministers of religion and persons acting as 

t local preachers or Bible readers cannot hold 
appointments as teachers." 

South Austilalia: 

16. No. 

17. Very seldom. 

18. The relations require every teacher to 

'* train his pupils in habits of cleanliness, 
" industry, pmictuality, obedience, truth- 
*' fulness, honesty, and cona.deration for 
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IP. Rpcciftl moral lessons arc piren weekly, 
20. In tho Govonimcnt schools they arc so ; but 
not iu private eBtablishmenia. 

TASMA5tA : 

Ifi, Ministers of religfion are allowerl to instruct 
children of their Beverul denominations 
during elated periods, lialf - an - hour in 
morning and half-an-honr in afternoon. 

17. School bonBes raav, with the permiasion of 

the Ixiard or advice, be used for Sauday 
school teaching. 

18. Bible history is taught, and the readers in nee 

inonlrjite morality. 

19. Children are not obliged to attend while 

rainisterB of religion of other denominations 
than their own are engaged in teaching. 
Tbe system in vogue does not provide for 
dogmatic teaching of any ; it is Becular. 

20. Yes. 

The State or Oolokado, U.S.A. : 

Irt. No. 

No Sectarian tenets or doctrines are allowed to 
l>c fvor taught in public schools. 

17. The use of school houses out of school hours 

for ajiy other parpose rests with the Board 
of Directors and the voters. 

18. No. 

All publications of an immoral or pemiciouM 
tendency are by law excluded, luatruction 
in hygiene, witli sjiecial reference to the 
effects of alcoholic HtJmulant^ and narcotics 
upon the hiunan Iwdy. is inclnded by statute 
law of 1887 in the branches of study in all 
public schools. 

19. No. 
None. 

20. Yes. 

CowirEcncnT. U.8.A- 

16. No. 

17. No. 

18. No provision made by law. 

19. No. 

20. No. There is occasionally a clergyman ; the 

hiring is in the bauds of local committees. 

State o* InrNois, U.S.A. : 

16. No. Any appropriation or grant of any school 

fund whatever in aid of any chnroh or 
sectarian pnrpos** is ]trohibit/ed under penalty 
of double the amount and imprisonraent of 
not less than one month or more than 
12 months in county jail. 

17. The board of directors have power to grant the 

use of .school buildings, when not occupied 
by schools, for religious meeting and 
Sunday schools, for evening schools und for 
literary societies, or for such other purpose* 
as they may deem proper. 

18. None mentioned- 

19. No. 

20. Yee. 

State of Iowa, U.S.A. : 

16. No. 

17. They can be if so voted by t!ie electors of the 

school district. 

18. None stated. 

Teachers can report children of vicious or 
immoral habits for tho purpose of their 
removal to institutions specially adopted for 
that purijose both for boys and girls. 

19. No. 
None 

30. Yee. 

Statb or Kahhas, U.S.A. : 

17. The district boards are authorised to open the 

sohool-houses for the use of religious, 

pKilitical, literary, f^cieutific, mechanical, 

or agricnltura! 'societies of the district 

'. r such regulations as the school board 

iwlopt. 

|£. Uuiii: lO'MiUoned. 

iVovlfcion mnst b© made by law for instruction 
t:i nil public Hchools in the elemont*^ of 
1 1 yf.rii:uo, with special reference to the effects 



of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics spoQ 
the human system. 

19. No sectarian or reli^ous doctrine is allowed 

to bo taught or inculcated in anjr pabUc 
school ; but nothing in the law is to be J 
construed to prohibit the reading of tlia I 
Holy Scriptures without note or oomment 

20. Yob. 

State of Minkesota, U.S.A. : 
16. No. 
17.— 
18. None specified. 

Except that iustrnction iu hygiene withl 
speciftl reference to the ofTecte of stimalaouj 
und alcohol upon the human system il] 
oomiiultsory. 
ID. No. 

None. 
20. Yes. 

Statb of Missoirai, U.S.A. : 

16. No religious instruotion. ^ 

17. The care and keeping of the schoolhooee i 

left to the board of directors, bat there i. 
nothing to prevent the use of any sohooi* 
house for i-eligious or other pnrpoee irttsn 
demanded by majority of voteis. 

18. Any student can bo susspended or expelled 

the faculty for contumacy, insabordisat 
or immoral conduct, and the deeiaion of 
board of directors is final. 

ID. Neither the general assembly of the Si 

ttiiy county, city, town, township, ,^ 
district, or other mnnicdpal corporation caal 
ever make an appropriation, or pay from any 
public fund whatever, anything in aid of 
any religions creed, chnrcb, or seer ' 
purpose. 

20. Yes. 

State op Nbbkaska, U.S.A. : 

16. No. 

17. No information. 

18. No. 

19. No. 

20. Yes. 

Tebhitory of Montama, U.S.A.: 

Ifi. No. 

All sectarian publications an probiltited,! 

if any sectarian or denominational dmiraal 
be taught, the school forfeits right to a^fl 
portion of county school moneys. 

18. Instruction is given during the entire scbciol 

course in manners, morals, and the laws of ] 
health; and, according to territorial law, il 
is the dnty of all teachers to imprest od 
pupils the principles of morality, tjulli. 
justice, and patriofcifim. 

19. No. 
None. 

20. Yes. 

TEunToav or Wyoming, U.S.A. 

16. No. 

17. Not specified. 

18. No. 

19. No. 
None. 

20. Yes. 

Tehhitokt o? Dakota, U.S.A. : 

16. No. 
The Bible may be read for 10 minutes withnaf 

comment. 

17. A majority of voters may permit the school" 

house to be used for any proper pa 
(but the seats must not be remove 
furniture interfered with), giving 
rights to all religious or political parkas. 
but the schoolhonse must be open at aa5~ 
time for literarv or educational porposes. 

18. No ; by law. 
Except the effects of stdmulante and naitaticf 

upon the human system. Must by law &* 
taught. 

19. None, 

20. Yea, 





n this large branch of our inquiry wo have endoavoured to ascertain, not only what 
the results obtained under the established curriculum as set forth iit the Education 
ie, but also, and more parti cularl3% how far this curriculum is adapted to the 
m eral kinds of elementary schools upon which it is imposed, and to the varying ages 
M conditions of the scholars who have to be taught in accordance with its provisions. 
■•carrying out this investigation, we have not failed to consider the possibility of 
■3 existing scheme of Standard Subjects, Class Subjects, and Specific Subjects being 
idamen tally imperfect. Accordingly, wo have put questions to the witnesses with 
3 view of learning whether the present standards are right in themselves or too 
acting, or whether, indeed, any standards are absolutely necessary. We have 
quired, too, whether the class subjects are suitable, reasonably to be called elemon- 
ry, easily adapted to the needs of particular localities, and within the reach of the 
ry numerous small schools in rural districts. We have further endeavoured to 
certain whether the specific subjects are the best that could be selected, and whether 
e refusal to make grants for them in any standard below the fifth is to be defended; 
so whether the encouragement given to the teaching of drawing, of elementary science, 
id o^ the subjects which, with better definition, might be understood to be embraced 
oder the general head of " technical instruction," including cookery, is such as to 
^cure that these branches of instruction Bhall receive the attention which their 
nportance demands. 
We are bound, however, before onteriag upon the consideration of the curriculum, 
) call attention to the fact that witnesses of all classes testify to the imperfect hold 
f knowledge gained in elementary schools. It is obvious that to teach a child to 
bserve and think by jiroper training of the mind will more effectually develope its 
apacity and faculties than premature initiation into matters beyond its intellectual 
iabit8.* We regard this as one of the most important matters which we have to 
nvestigate in connexion with elementary instruction, and wo do not hesitate to affirm 
,hat a thorough grounding in the rudiments of knowledge is an essential condition of 
vny national system, which is to secure permanent educational results. If these per- 
nanent results fail to be attained in the case of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
ill children on leaving school must, to some extent, keep in practice, it may be feared 
}hat knowledge of other subjects, not engaging their attention after they quit school, 
nrill evaporate, and thus much time devoted to such subjects will be practically wasted. 
I Beginning with the standard subjects, and dealing first with the preliminary question 
|k to the need and advisability of retaining any system of standards, we have it in evi- 
dence that formerly schools were examined without any prescribed standards, each 
inspector carrying a kind of mental standard with him to his work, which had been 
gradually formed by what he found children able to accomplish, and arriving at his 
judgment on the results by comparing them with that mental standard.f We were also 
bold that no system of standards strictly corresponding to ours is in use in continental 
3lementary schools ; J but that a progre8sive§ system is adopted in them, under which 
shildren as a rule pass through a class each year, with the result that whilst more time 
is spent upon the course, the teaching is much sounder than under our system, jj 
Many continental plans of study for elementary schools are far more minute in 
apportioning the details of yearly work than the English Code. It is alleged that 
there are evils attending the use of standards which are neither few nor unimportant. 
It is said that the subjects in the standards must necessarily be arranged for an 
average school and for an average child, and so must be detrimental more or less to 
that which is above or below the average.^ It is said that a child of quick and 
superior abilities is hindered from rising through the classes as quicldy as is desirable,** 
and that oftentimes this operates more powerfully in inducing him to get away from 
school than would any amount of success in his passing rapidly through his standards, 
for in the one case he chafes under a sense of being unfairly treated, while in the 
other his very suceess acts as a spur to urge him on towards the highest point of 
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excellence to be gained in his school.* The duller child, on the other hand, it is sa.d, 
:2, has to be pressed in order to be made to keep up with the rest in his class, and this all 
the more, if through his own irregular attendance, or in consequence of an ineflScient 
teaching staff, liis subjects get much in arrear towards the end of the school year.f 
The teachers in many instances complain of the bad classification produced under the 
standards. One computes the error in classification to be from 40 to 50 per cent,, 
20 per cent, of the children in a given standard being too low for their abilides, aod 
20 to 30 per cent, one or two standards too high.t Another claims for teachers a 
hand in the classification, even desiring to see all standards, except a ** leaving 
standard, abolished. § A third affirmed that if he had the liberty he desired, he sho " 
transform his school from end to end,|| On the contrary. Mr. Matthew Arai 
expressed considerable doubt about the advisability of entertaining any proposal to 
classify according to ability, and he much preferred the continental system of a class 
devoting a whole year to its prescribed curriculum.!" He would indeed have 
willing to sweep away altogether the existing standards, and in lieu of the wh 
system he would have had the work for each class prescribed, the number of hours 
be devoted to each subject carefully specified, the books to be used in the cli 
approved, and the teachers better trained ; the one aim of the teaching being to 
secure that the principles of each subject of instniction are clearly set forth and 
' thoroughly understood by the scholars.** 

It is also urged that the combination of labour passes with the results of inspecti 
presents another difficulty in the present system, for an inspector is templed to k 
his examination down to the minimum, lest hardship should be inflicted upon 
[parents from their children failing to obtain exemption from attendance at school 
It is maintained by Mr. Sharpe, on the other hand, that the system of standards is, 
the whole, good for large schools, although wanting in elasticity in the case of smi 
schools.JJ The employment of the system in large schools, he says, has been helpj 
in retarding a scholar's too rapid progress from year to year; a scholar who 
proved himself to be weak in any particular standard being allowed to go over 
same ground for another year:§§ and everywhere, from the lowest standard to 
highest, the use of the system has done much to secure thoroughness of results. 
Without the standards, he thinks that our educational system would relapse i» 
chaos, and that it would be impossible to comparo school with school or district wi 
distinct. XH He contends that, although the standard principle may tend to mal 
, teachers and managers aim only after average or even minimum results, it is diffic 

see how any uniform minimum of attainments can be insisted on without the use 
' standards.*** It is alleged, indeed, that in the early days of the administration of t 
rarliamentary grant for education, the course of instruction pursued in a given sclio^ 
did, to a great extent, influence the character of its aimual examination. But no' 
on the contrary, we are told, it is the knowledge of the kind of examination to 
expected which practically rules and fixes the scheme of instruction. If, however, 
the whole, as is alleged, greater thoroughness is the result of the change, the bali 
of advantage seems to us to rest on the side of retaining, instead of abolishing, 
standards-ttf Mr. Fitch tolls us that the present system has been worked for so Ion 
period of time that parents are thoroughly familiar with it, and in his opinion t 
jknowledge that their child has or has not passed a particular standard awakens 
parents* interest in his progress, and is very valuable.J Jt 

In small schools, it is true, the difficulties of carrying on inBtruction in six or ee' 
different standards, besides the infant class, when possibly the whole staff is represent 
by one teacher, are said to be very great; and for such schools some .system 
grouping appears to be almost a necessity .ff Mr. Shai'pe would run two stand 
.into one and allow two years for a child to pass through his group, and he woul 
permit those in charge of the school to frame any scheme for the grouping 
standards which he contemplates, subject to the two conditions that there are not l 
that! three groups provided for in the school, and that the scheme is approvi 
beforehand by the inspector. §§§ Mr. Fitch proposes a plan, with some parts of which 
[other witnesses are substantially agreed,|||||| for getting over some of the inherent 
difficulties of the present system, and at the same time somewhat lightening the work 
of the inspector. He would have recourse to the regulations in the Scotch Code ani 
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diminish, the number of books to be read in each standard, but that the spelling 
requirements should be diminished, and we think that unless the scholars are taugot 
to read with ease, and acquire a taste for reading, tbeir school learning will not be 
followed up in after life. It must be remembered that a child who has thoroughly 
acquired the art of reading with ease has within its reach the key of all knowledge, 
and it will rest with itself alone to determine the limit of its progress. Good re 
is, however, at the present time often sacrificed to instruction in spelling. In areac 
lesson the whole of the teacher's attention should be concentrat-ed on securing flue 
and expression, and on interesting the scholars in the subject-matter of the book. 
The art of reading aloud is acquired largely by the ear, and would be better taught 
by the teachers reading to their scholars. It is manifest that if children only he^r eaci 
other read they will retain their own bad habits. We think it wotild be weU for 
the Department to c(msidcT whether the words in Schedule 1. of the Code, referring 
to the reading of Shakespeare's historical plays in Standard VL and those ref. •'•■■- 
to the reading of Shakespeare and Milton in Standard VII , shoidd not be oi: 
We strongly recommend the establishment of school lilu'aries as a material encoui-age- 
ment to the habit of reading at home, and as fonning important aids to the sci 
course of teaching in securing a taste for reading. 

The subject of writing in the Code includes spelling also, and the two subjects 
considered jointly.''' But little evidence was given on the matter of handwriti 
although much was said about the spelling. The fact appears to be that whilst tbp 
teaching of handwriting is fissumed to be a coniparatively easy matter, the teaching 
of spelling is known to bo mont difficult. We are dibposed to think that too m 
impoii;ance is attached to spelling as a separate subject in the course of an elemen 
school, and we believe that the art of spelling accurately is learnt most certai 
and often unconsciously, by the practice of reading. If di'awing were universa- 
taught, as we shall afterwards recommend, probably handwriting would receive moii 
attention than it does, with the result of its becoming both better in foi*m and ~ 
legible. The teaching of drawing has a marked effect in improving the eh 
of the writing in elementary schools.f 

In arithmetic, as well as in the other two elementary subjects, Mr. Stewart considers 
that the work in the higher standards is heavy as comiiared with that in Standards I. 
and II. ; and whilst he is not prepared to admit that the trausition from Standard III, 
to Standard IV. is in many cases too great a step in advance, he thinks that there 
are some cases in which the tables of weights and measures in the Fourth Stamiard 
prove to be a heavy tax upon the child, who is required to commit them to memory,; 
In small schools the requirements of the Code in arithmetic are unnecessarily intricaU^. 
Canon Warburton thinks the standards of arithmetic are not satisfactorily arranged, 
and that fractions should be introduced at an earlier stage than the Code at present 
requires.§ Mr.Wild, an elementary teacher, complains that chddren in the First and 
Second Standards are required to deal with numbers too large for their comprehensioii, 
and urges that the first lessons in arithmetic should be confined to numbers within tiie 
actual purview of the children themselves, instead of numbers of which they can 
form no right conception ;|| and the same witness specially points out, as an 
instance of the faulty grailuation of arithmetic in the Code, that in the Fourth — 
Standard a child may be required to reduce square inches to acres, which involre^l 
teaching division by a fraction, 30^, whereas to divide a number by a fraction ^ 
not prescribed until a child has reached the Sixth Standard. The problems set in the 
examination cards are looked ujjon as too difficult,^ and the tests themselves as Terr 
unequal ; and although girls may pass in the subject of arithmetic, yet they are often 
unable to apply their knowledge to the simplest practical use, such as making oot 
little accounts for their parents,'^"'' or calculating the interest on small sums in a Port 
Office Savings Bank book. Much time is said to be occupied with mechanical and 
practically useless arithmetic, and with unravellini; arithmetical puzzles.-f-f The 
*' central preparation of arithmetic cards" is not altogether liked by the teachers 
and some say they would prefer the inspector to test the scholars in the principles 
of the processes they use. J J The tables of area and capacity are stated to be too 
hard for girls.§§ " It is a big jump from Standard III. to Standard IV.," says oi 
witness. II II Mr. Arnold strongly advocated the teaching of principles instea*! 
adhering to the hard-and-fast requirement for a pass in arithmetic, though he thoug] 
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it a certain proportion out of a given number of sums ought to tjhow a correct 

result. In answer to part of these statements, taken from the evidence of the teachers, 

Mr. Oakeley thinks thiit arithmetical principles and intelligence in anthmetical know- 

1 ledge are best tested by the present method ; he affirms that the arithmetic taught 

■us connected with matters of everyday life; and so far from the questions on the 

Hjpreeent examination cards being harder than formerly, he says they are actually 

Beasier, and deal with smaller numbers.''' He admits that the division by 30|- is an 

unfair test for the Fourth Standard, and proposes to abolish the pole and adopt ihe 

^Bhain instead, the chain being 22 yards long, and a square chain ju?t a tenth of 

Han acre ; he would also strike out fractions from Standard Y, and compound proportion 

Hfrom Standard VII., substituting in the latter case mensuration of rectangles in place 

Hof the rule struck out.f 

^ We are of opinion that in this subject the standards of the Code require to be 
carefully reconsidered, beanng in mind the importance of an-an^ing them on sound 
educational principles ; of graduating them so as to be well within the compass of 
the scholars of both sexes ; and» in the higher classes, of giving some choice of rules 
that may be taught, so as lo meet the varying industrial requirements of different, 
districts. The exercises should be thoroughly practical, and of a kind likely to be 
iinet with in everyday life. The Inspectors should be instructed at their annual visits 
see that the children have baen taught, as far as their years permit, the principles 
>f the rules, as well as their working. This cannot well be done on paper, but 
ridently requires to be attended to carefully. The evidence we have listened to 
shows how many teachers fail to understand that, looking at the matter from the 
lowest point of view, the bept results are likely to be attained, and in the shortest 
time, by the employment of intelligent methods. We recommend that it should be 
distinctly recognised that, as the time of girls is largely taken up by needlework, the 
time they can give to arithmetic is less than that which can be given by boys. We 
, think that this recommendation will best be carried out, not by exceptional leniency 
in the annual examination, but by modifying the arithmetical requirements of the 
>ode in the case of girls. 

Before we refer to the subjects which are now known technically as ** class " 

ind ** specific " subjects, we have some general suggestions to make jjs to the Code 

►jllabus, on the supposition that the present scheme of syllabuses is to continue. In 

iming the syllabus, the Education Department has evidently been anxious to extend 

teachers great freedom, and some of the Code definitions of the knowledge which 

lay be imparted are very broad and comprehensive. For instance, we may refer to 

|the prescribed course in geography for Standard VII., namely, ** The ocean. Currents 

and tides. General arrangement of the planetary system. The phases of the moon." 

It i? evident that the knowledge of several of these branches of geogi-aphy imparted 

in the time available, however thorough as far as it goes, can bo but elementary, 

and that these definitions may be interpreted very differently in detennining the 

suitable limitations of this knowledge. The expediency of allowing great freedom 

kto teachers we fully appreciate ; but, on the other hand, if they are not assured as to 

Hbhe limitations of the knowledge which will be required from their scholars in the 

Bofficial examinations, they are tempted to ramble superticially over too wide a field, 

in order to prepare for any possible questions which they anticipate may be put by 

^Her Majesty's inspector.^ 

B As respects the class subjects, a provision in the present Code meets this difficulty, 

^aamely, that which permits the managers of a school, with the approval of the local 

inspector, to substitute, for the scheme of instruction in the Code syllabus, a different 

and clearly defined scheme of lessons, and thus to secure a perfect understanding 

jtween the teachers and the inspector. This provision is especially suitable when a 

irge number of schools in the same district adopt a common scheme, and we are of 

>piiiion that many managers and teachers would do wisely to avail themselves of this 

jroM'sion, and that the Dei)artment and the Inspectors should encourage them to do 

Additional provisions are. we think, required to secure these desired ends, and 

re suggest that the an-angeraent now ado|)ted in the Code for *' Mechanics " might 

lutageously be adopted for other subjects, namely, the provision of alternative 

nirses. precisely defined, of which the managers of a school may select the one 

Dref erred by the teachers, and most suitable to the capacities of their scholars. § 
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We should not be justified in omitting all reference to another suggestion we 
receiYed from some of Her Majesty's inspectors, namely, that suitable text books bbo^ 
be recommended in the Code, their u?e in schools, however, not to be oblig-r^^^"-^ 
and that these books, if adopted, should define the knowledge required in the 
examinations. But we are altogether opposed to the introduction of an or' 
recognized set of Government text bool^s. We think, however, that with the \.v.. v* 
indicating to managers and teachers the range of study intended to be covered bj 
the requircrofints of the Code, a more or less extended programme should be published 
for each subject, similar to those adopted in the Science and Art Directory, witi 
a view of showing within what limits the official examinations would be confined. 
Teachers as well as inspectors might often value this guidance. The £ducati(m 
Department can obtain the aid of the most competent advisers in each separate subject, 
an advantage not always within the reach of the local authorities ; and as the subjects 
taught are varied in elementary schools to meet their respective circumstances, it u 
hardly to be expected that either teachers or inspectors can have thoroughly thought 
out for themselves the course of instruction most suitable to all the subjects in wliicli 
they may be called upon to instruct or to examine scholars. Such a programme 
would also obviously be valuable in assisting teachers to decide whether a subject is 
adapted to the capacities and circumstances of their scholars, and whether justice can 
be done to it in the time available. If teachers knew precisely the ext-ent of tbe 
instruction contemplated by the syllabus, we think a valuable safeguard would be 
provided against the danger of overloading the curriculum of a school. Lasdy, we 
tind that much of the knowledge acquired in the elementary schools is very soon 
forgotten. Increased efforts to make the instruction more interesting would doubtless 
tend to diminish this evil ; but we also think that every syllabus should be so framed 
as to refresh iu later standards the knowledge acquired in earlier standards, and 
thus to impress it on the mind. In several subjects this end could be attained without 
deviating from a continuous and progressive course of lessons, as the earlier and more 
advanced stages have a close relation to one another. We must add that in the 
syllabuses for pupil-teachers, definitions or programmes of studies, which leave no 
doubt as to their interpretation, are specially required ; since in the examinations for 
Queen's scholarships no communication is possible between the teachers and examiners* 
and the latter have no guidance in framing appropriate questions, except that to he 
derived from the Code syllabus.* 

The Class Subjects come next in order in considering the school curriculum. And 
here, on the threshold, we are met with the fact that some schools, more especiallr 
small schools, consider themselves unable to take up any of these subjects — a stat-aof 
things which seems to us to l)e very undesirable.f As already pointed out, ho 
liberty is given under the Code fur managers to frame a course of study in the ^ ... ■ 
Subjects suitable for children in these small schools, on the condition, however, that 
provision in such a scheme shall l)e made for at least three groups of scholars.J V^'e 
should desire that, as far as practicable, children should be grounded in all the 
four Class Subjects, English, (xeography, History, and Elementary Science, and that, 
when some only of the^e are taken, the selection should be left to the school : 
rities. The requirement, that in all cases English should be the first Class Su.mv.. 
taken up, much limits the selection permitted to teachers and managers, and com- 
plaints of the amount of grammar required imder the head of English are not 
infrequent, the analysis particularly being stated to be beyond the capacity of tho 
average child. § That portion of the subject which consists of recitation is look^l 
upon by some as very valuable, |l but the objection to continuing English compu' 
as the first Class Subject is very general.^] Ifc is against technical grammar, su^.- ^^ 
word-building, Latin prefixes, and the mere accidence, that the main force of the 
objection is directed; and, inasmuch as the present supremacy of the subject has 
ousted history and elementary science from the vast majority of schools, and has even 
made it generally impossible in some schools to take up geography at all,** the lime 
is alleged to have come when this supremacy of grammar should be relaxed, if not 
taken away altogether, and full liberty of choice in Class Subjects given to the 
managers. The general effect of the evidence of the v/itnesses before us is that while 
they value the literary side of the English Class Subject, they think the technical 
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tered ; aud further, that wheu an interest has thus been awakened in tiiese lus 
Chapter 2. their development from earlier times might be traced through a few of its m« 
important stages. In such a course the patriotic efforts and sacrifices made bv our 
forefathers to secure the rights we now enjoy would find their appropriate place. 
Specific 8ub- As to the specific subjects of the Cude, the De[>avtment is of opinion that Uie 
jects. curriculum of an elementary school may be considered as complete without tht 

addition of any specific subjects,* and it is abundantly proved that, whilst tbej are 
quite suitable for some schools, tht^y are incapable of universal application. With 
regard to the subject of domestic economy, it may evidently be made a very practical 
one, and ou2;ht to receive considerable attention, but we have not received from wit- 
nesses so favourable a report of physiology as a subject of instruction. We are, 
however, of opinion, that though the prescribed course in physiology as a separate 
specific subject may be more comprehensive than is needed to prepare the girls fur 
their 8ul>sequent household duties, simple instruction in its elementary principles might 
be given with advantage, which would enable girls to apply intelligently and to 
appreciate in after-life, tlie practical maxims which secure liealth in a household. 
More than one teacher, having introiluced French, gave it up because it was seen that 
enough could not be learnt to make the subject useful in after-life.f If, however, the 
subject can be carried on through all the three stages set forth in Schedule IV. of 
the Code, that objection is said to lose its force,J and we are told that, generally, 
the teaching of the specific subjects in a school has the double effect of stimulating 
the scholars' intelligence and inducing them to continue longer at schooL§ It 18 
confessed, however, that these subjects have often been taken up rather in order to 
add something to the grant earned, than with the view to secure the improvement of 
the children's minds. Accordingly there was formerly a tendency to select the easiest 
subject rather than that which would be most profitable to the scholars. || The proper 
course, we consider, would be to let the children's aptitude for particular subjects. 
and the teacher's qualification fur teaching them, determine what " specifics '* sh^l he 
taken up.^' In Scotland there is an almost universal demand for the teaching of th 
higher subjects; in England the demand is apparently very limited. But in Scot 
the old parochial schools were expected to prepare scholars to go direct to the unive 
sities ; and the Scotch Education Act of 187i2, requires every public or board aeh 
to maintain, as far as possible, as high a standard of education as formerly prevailfl 
in the parish school. Children of all classes are found on the registers of the 
schools, so that a large proportion of older scholars attend them, more especially 
the rural districts, where there is little or no special provision for secondary educatioi 
We propose to discuss the question of Technical Instruction in a separate chapt€ 
but we cannot, in this chapter on the Curriculum of Instruction, wholly leave out 
reference to some of the matters which we shall deal with at length hereafter. 



♦ Instnirtions to Her Majesty's luapectori*. Report (1886-7). 
Specific Subjects. 

45. You wil! oliserve that specific subjeetsi cantiot be tukeu up Ijpfnre n soliolar has pasi?rtl tho Foun 
Stflndard ; and llml Eno:li*ih, *reograph}\ including pliysioal geography, history, and eU^mentary science 
iecogni?ed n-» chiss >*ubjecls. If thest* subject* are Miraply uud thorouf^hiy tanghl:, the scholnrs will form thoso 
hftbits of observalion, reosoiiitig, and exact statement which are needed IW the intelll^nf eouduct of life, 
ordinary circnnistanro'i the scheuie of f>leu]enrary educatioi) as iio>v laid ♦lowii by the Code Jiay bo coniiilen 
complete without the addition of specific Mibjects. Ii ig not desirable, as a ijeneral rule, ihat spccil 
subjects ghould be attempted T"there the staif of the school is small, or the scholars in Siaiulard V,-VII. doi 
form a class large enough to justify the withdrawal of the princij^wil teacher from (lie teaching of the r«it 
the school ; tn this latter case they wouhi derive more benefit l»y being grouped with the fourth MAr.dard 
class suhjecls. The pecuniary loss entaikd by the exclusion of a few boys froiu the study of specific fubje 
will he abundantly eompenj>ated by the greatei- sncee.>*s in other subjects, and especially l»y the higher mp 
gT>int reserved for more thorough tearhing generally. 

46. In large fcbools, however, and those which are in iavourable circumstttuce», the scholars of 
V. and upwanls may be encouraged to attempt one or more specific siii>jecls, which the manager:} may ( 
most approprinie to the iu<luylriul and other nctds of the district. It is not tin; intention of my Lords 
encourage ti pretentious or unreal pursuit of higher stu<lies, or to encroach in any way on the provjticp 
seaondnry education. The course suited to an elementary school is practically determined by the limit of ll 
jears of ago; and may properly inchide whatever subjects can he effectively taught within that limit. Jt ma} 
be hoped that, year by year, a larger proportion of the children will remain in the elementary schools until 
age of 14; and a schular who hm attended regularly and possesses fair ability may reasonably be expected 
acquire in *hat time, not only a good knovvledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, of English, and 
geography, but also enough of the rudiments of two higher subjects to furnish a stable foundation for fart 
improvement either by his own exertion, or in a secouilary school. 
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FIrt IV. Smnm^expemrientfil iostnictioo in dairy work of the very simplest character might id 
Chapter 2, Certain districts be given with great advantage to girls, instruction which wrmld bp of 

great importance to some of them in after life. 

Obieci Much interesting and useful infoiTnation on matters which are the proj>er sui 

science may no doubt be obtained from books alone, and the reading of such i.' ._ 
ought not lo be discouraged. But the true learning of science cannot be said to h^^'i'v. 
till the learners are taught to use their own senses in the study, and to rest their 
acceptance of scientific truth, even the most elementary, not on what they arc told, but 
on the evidence supplied by their own observation of facts. Knowledge based on any 
other kind of evidence, though often very valuable, is not in strictness r ' 
knowledge, and the learners do not gain any touch of the scientific spirit ii\^ :. 
acquisition of it. In all such matters it must be laid down as a rule that instruction 
in scierice. however elementary or however advanced, cannot be given tbrough books, 
but must be imparted by means of experiments. 
tochnical And here in fact this branch of our inquiry glides into the one which is better 

iMtruction. known under the head of technical instruction, with which we propose to deal n> '^ 
fully in the next chapter. We believe that technical instruction would exert a decnier. 
influence in the direction of preventing too large a proportion of boys becoming 
clerks and shopmen, and that those who were naturally fitl/cd for work with their 
fingers would exert themselves and would feel that there was an outlet for their 
talent in this branch of instruction, and that thus we should promote the growth 
of really skilled artisans which our present system of public elementary education 
tends, it is commonly said, to discourage. The curriculum in the ordinary elementair 
schools might well include not only instruction in the elementary principles of science, 
but also elementary manual instruction in the use of tools; and in higher schools and 
in evening schools this work might be carried still further. 
Needkwork. Needlework is in some sense a " t<?chnic!il *' subject, and it is satisfactory to fii 
how large a number of schools secure "good " as their report upon this part of theif 
work.* We trust that every endeavour will continue to be made to ensure that 
essential branch of a girl's education shall be thoroughly practical and efficient. 

Cookery, again, in some sense may be considered a ** technical *' subject, anc 
value in the estimation of parents is very high. In fact, mothers in some cases, it igj 
said, are willing to pay an extra fee for instruction in this subject.J The 17*, 6(f.( 
limit, however, has prevented managers of voluntary scliools from forming cookery 
classes.§ One effect of the introduction of this subject is said to be to keep girls 
longer at school.!] We are informed that the recognised teachers of cookery are 
mainly educated persons, and are more efficient in consequence; and it must be 
remembered that every qualified teacher c;in olitain a certificate of competency for 
teaching the subject.^ Ifnder the Loudon School Board no less than 16,(X)0 girls arts 
now receiving instruction in cookery, and after two courses of lessons they are said to 
possess considerable practical ability in cooking.*'^' A system of lessons adapted to j 
cottage cookery would be of the very greatest value to the girls in most elementary 
schools ; and as the present system, which is (|uite new and tentative, is making real 
progress,tt wo recommend that it be left to time and experience to suggest anv, 
changes that may have to be made. We wish to place on record our opinion that i(.] 
should be the ultimate aim of the Department to secure that the girls who are 
educated in public elementary schools, and who will in most cases have hereafter to 
prepare the food of their families, should receive instruction in practical cooking,, 
which they cfinnot for the most part obtain elsewhere. We hope that the difficulties 
of expense and organisation, which, especially in small and in poor schools, now! 
prevent its general adoption, may be overcome within a reasonable period, by suitable) 
encouragement being given by the Department to itinerant teachers, combinations for 
a cookery teacher, and the like. We believe it is difficult to over-estimate the far- 
reaching effect upon the homes of our labouring classes of a knowledge on the part of 
the mother of the family of good and economical cookerj. Meanwhile we gladly note^ 
some of the results which have been already attained. It is said, among other things, j 
that girls who attend the cookery lessons acquire a taste for domestic employnaents,J 
and are both moie useful at home and more intelligent in their general studies. J Jl 
The lessons are said to be a relief to over-pre8sure,§§ and to tend to make the girl 
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irifty and careful liouaemveB.'' Already, wo are told, some of the children's homes 

havo been benefited by the cookery instruction, the girls carrying their lessons into 

practice by cooking the family dinner.f In our judgment, the value of the cookery 

instruction lies not so much in nuy training it may give to girls who subsequently go 

out to service, as in the knowledge it imparts to those who will apply their information 

to that all-important matter, the benefit of their homes. 

. We have received no oral evidence on the subject of teaching music in elementary 

fcichools, ond but little has been suggested to us on this subject in memorials or in 

"other written communications. The reports of the late Dr. John Hullah, who was for 

many years H.M. inspector of music in elementary schools, and those of his successor. 

Dr. Stainer, indicate, however, that a very substantial progress has been made since 

^1870 in the extent and character of musical training in the public elementary schools 

Hof the country. The first attempt to secure general attention to the subject was made 

in 1871, and took the form of a reduction of grant in the event of its being neglected. 

In consequence of the objections raised to this arrangement, the Code of 1874 provided 

that the capitation grant on average attendance should be reduced from 6s, to 5.9., and 

Is, be added if singing were taught satisfactorily. It may therefore be said that the 

first encouragement uf the teaching of singing by the payment of a direct grant took 

place in 1874. The conditions of the grant for singing appear to have remained 

constant from 1874 to 1882. During that period the attention given to musical 

(training steadily increased, aiid included, not only the cultivation of the voice, but also 
jbbat of taste in rendering with expression the sentiments of the songs and pieces which 
were practised in the schools. The development and extension of the tonic sol-fa 
system of teaching singing formed a distinguishing mark of the same period, and the 
encouragement given to this system by many of the larger school boards formed no 
inconsiderable factor in the iraorovement which then took place. The following 
extract from the report of Dr. Hullah for the year 187S may be quoted as an 
indication of the progress which had been made in the training colleges up to that 
date: — 

" The year by year improvement in, practical musical skill and theoretical knowledge 
of the students in training colleges has shown itself none the less clearly in the 
examinations of the past than of any preceding year. This improvement is attributable 
to a variety of causes. Fewer student.^ now enter the colleges without any musical 

(preparation ; closer acquaintance with it has engendered increased love for it. To 
these must be added the all Ijut universal substitution of good methods of teaching 
for bad; the changes, almost always for the better, among the teachers themselves ; 
and the increased skill, naturally resulting from increased experience, even among the 
most skilful of these ; and to these again the growing conviction among college 
authorities that music is an cthicaiional subject, one in which every student can, with 
fair opportunities, attain a fair amount of proficiency, and in the attainment of 
which proficiency it will be found that his judgment, his memory, his quickness of 
perception have been largely benefited." 
In 1882 the grant of Is, per head on the average attendance was made conditional 
[on ** singing " being taught '* by note," while a reduced grant of 6J. per head was given 
f it were taught satisfactorily " by ear." The result of this change has been to secure 
rreater attention to singing by note. In the year ending August 1882 there were 
J2,352 departments in which singing was taught by ear, while siuging by note was 
[taught in 4.329 only. In the year ending xVugust 1886 the number were 17,020 
Ldepartments in which singing was taught by ear, and 11,552 departments in which it 
iivas taught by note. These figures show a distinct progress, and we are of opinion 
that a few more years experience (»f the teaching <jf singing under the conditions now 
laid down by the Department will show a similar result. We note also with satisfac- 
tion the encouragmg nature of Dr. Stainer's report on the training colleges for the 
p-ear 1885, in which he says, ** There can be no doubt that the examination in practical 
skill shows, year by year, better rcsrdts ;" and again, *' It gives me great pleasure to 
repon a vast improvement iu the character and style of the songs sung by students 
to the inspector." Again iu his report for 1886-7, he says, " 1 am glad to be able 
to report once more a steady progress in the musical work. * * '^■" Among the 
}* proofs of the good musical work being done, I may mention that in one college the 
f* whole of the students obtained full marks. In many others a vory high average of 
'* marks is noticeable." And in reference to the teaching of music in elementary 
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schools, the same inspector says, " It is highly gratifying to find that the rapid 

" in the number of schools taking the shilling grant for singing by note is arousing 

** the attention of English musiciane generally/' 

The only suggestion made to the Commission for a change in the existing condition 
was that the grant for the teaching of singing by ear should be with(U'awn. We 
however, of opinion that the payment of the grant of 6d. per head for singing by ( 
tends to secure attention lo the cultivutioji of the voice and ear, and to the prop 
rcndenng of the pieces practised by the scholars, an advantage of no mean kind, 
fear that, if this encouragement were withdrawn, the attempt to give any music 
training would be abandoned in many schools. We are further of opinion that 
woidd be impossible to enforce singing by note in every school in the country, sine 
some teachers can never acquire the necessary qualifications for teaching iL On 
opinion on this point is furtiHed by that of Dr. Stainer, as expressed in his last offigu 
report to the Education Department, from which we extract the follov/ing : — * 

** Some demand that the sixpenny grant for singing by ear should be at once stoj 
I cannot recommend your Lordships to take such a step, for several reasons ; two 
most important. Ear-singing cultivates the musical taste, gives a love for the art, and 
constitutes one of the most pleasant of school lessons, almost a wholesome relaxation 
in the midst of other work. It is now chiefly contined to small schools where th 
want of ability in the children, or of skill in the (sometimes poorly paid) mastcB 
renders it impossible to attempt to reach the higher grade. Large flourishing school 
take the shilling grant without difficulty, frequently reaching a point of musical excels* 
lence far above the requirements of the Code. To stop the grant for ear- singing would, 
therefore, be giving discouragement to small struggling schools without offering further 
encouragement to those more flourishing. It is then urged that the sixpenny grant, 
if taken away for ear- singing, might be added to the shilling as a merit grant for 
specially good singing by note. This would merely be adding 50 ])er cent, to the 
grant obtained by the largest and best schools." 

We have dealt with the question of Welsh schools and the bi- lingual 
Many of these schools labour under this difficulty, which arises from the fact that' 
although the native language of the children is Welsh, they are practically treated bj 
the Code as if they always spoke English. It has been stated in evidence that fiihjf 
two-thirds of the people in Wales habitually speak Welsh,! and although a considerable 
proportion of the adults also speak English with ease, the bulk of the children, we 
told, come to school wholly ignorant of that language, and yet English is the vebic 
through which they have to leani everything, and in which they will have to 
examined. J The knowledge also of English which they acquire while at school is saidl 
to be so meagre and superficial that, according to the evidence, in Welsh-spe;*king'| 
districts, English is lost in a great measure soon after the child leaves school.§ The ' 
only provision in the Code which at all attempts to meet the difficulty, is one in which 
it is laid down that the intelligence of the children in the ordinary reading examiuatioB 
may be tested by Her Majesty's Inspector allowing them to explain the meaidng 
passages read, [i There has been no desire expressed before us that the use of 
English language in the schools shoidd be at {ill diniinished.^f But it is felt that M 
I'liable these schools to overcome the special difficulties with which they have to con- 
tend, they should be allowed, at the discretion of the managers, to teach the reading^ 
and writing of the vernacular concurrently with that of English. As the Welsh Ian. 
guage is almost pui-ely phonetic in character, and does not present the difficulties which 

are experienced in mastering English, the permission to use bi-liugiral reading book^ a 

would meet the objection of the teachers, who complain that the amount of readin^B 
matter to be got up in Welsh schools is too great.** But it is felt that they should be^ 
allowed to take up Welsh as a specific subject recognised in the Code ; to adopt an 
optional scheme for English, as a class subject suitable to the special needs of Welsh 
districts, such scheme being founded on the pz'inciple of substituting a graduated svgt»^i 
of translation from Welsh to English fur the present requirements in English ^n-ainmar: 
to teach Welsh along with English as a class subject ; and to include Welsh amoDiL 
the languages in which candidates for Queen's scholarships and for certificates of menP 
may be examined. All these points are advanced in the answers we have received to 
Circular D. from the head teachers in the counties of Glamorgan and Merioneth. Sine 
concessions somewhat similar to those now demanded in Wales have already been o-rant 
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in the Scotch Code to the Gaelic-speaking population of Scotland, there appears good 
reason why they should be conceded in the English Code for the relief of our Welsh- 
speaking population. 

Evidence has been brought before us on the subject of physical training both fronn 
Those engage«i in its application to elementary schools* and from the military authorities 
charged with the selection of recruits and with their subsequent military drill* The 
statistics of rejection of candidates for the anny» furnished to us by the War Office, 
I point to so idarming au inferiority in the physical development of youths from urban, 
as compared with rural districts, as to call for the most serious consideration whether 
any remedy for it can be found in the practice of physical exercises in elementary 
schools^ especially in towns where playgrounds are i'ew and of limited area.f The 
Inspector of Gymnasia, in his report to the War Office on this subject, recommends 
the general introduction into elementary schools of a system of exercises, similar to 
those practised at Alderahot with officers' children* consisting chiefly of extension 
motions, musical drill with wooden dumb-bells and wands, marching, running, hop- 
ping, and jumping, a large part of which could be carried on in schoolrooms and in all 
weathers. J We do not recommend, with the evidence before us, the introduction into 
playgrounds of elaborate gymnastic apparMtus, much of which is declared to be unsafe 
for children, except under the most careful supervision, and even then to be often detri- 
\ mental. § And in rural ilistricts, where open spaces give the opportunity for sponta- 
neous exercise in chOdren^s games, the necessity for systematic physical instruction of 
the kind referred to is not so great. But in towns, where playgrounds are scarce and 
their area limited, we should expect the best results, both physical and moral, from 
the introduction of some such system of instruction as that recommended from the 
War Office, something similar to which is already in operation at Birmingham with 
the best results, where physical exercises of the kind alluded to are daily practised 
under the supenntendence of a professional instructor, who is responsible for familiar- 
ising elementary teachers with the system, by giving model lessons in their schools. || 
Care, however, must always be taken in applying such training to delicate or underfed 
children, since such children have been known to suffer from compulsory participation 
in exercises, which are highly beneficial to their more robust schoolfellows. We refer 
to Mrs, Bergmann Osterberg's evidence for an interesting account of the Swedish 
system of exercises for girls, based on the study of physiology, which has been intro- 
duced by the School Board for London [into its schools. One at least of the training 
colleges, and probably more, already qualify their students by a special course of 
training to su})erintend this kind of physical instruction.** To these training institu- 
tions we look principally in the future for the gradual introduction into elementary 
schools of a safe and scientiHc system of physical training ; and we recommend that 
provision be made for conferring, through experts appointed by the Department, 
- special certificates on teachers duly qualified to conduct it, and possessing the requisite 
elementary knowledge of physiology. 

In dealing with the subject ot the elementary curriculum, we cannot fail to point 
out that the evidence laid before the Commission proves thai the meaning and limits 
of the word dementary have not been defined in the Acts of 1870, 1873, 1876, nor by 
any judicial or authoritative interpretations, but that the meaning and limits of the 
word depend only upon the discretion of the Committees of Council, of successive 
Ministries, and upon the various Codes published by them. JSince the year 1870 the 
practice of the Department has continually raised and extended the meaning and limits 
of elementary education, so as to include gradually a range of subjects proper to 
schools of higher education. It was given in evidence that languages, classical and 
modern, and advanced science, might be taught in elementary schools, and that parents 
of all classes, from the lowest to the highest, had the right, and were at liberty, to send 
their children to them.ff Not a few children of the wealthier class are already attending 
board schools. It does not anywhere appear that in the year 1870 this result was 
contemplated, and it has become a matter of serious complaint, especially to those of 
the pLtorer classes who are compelled to pay the school board rates. The Act of 1870 
enables the Department to frame and impose Codes which, after lying for a month on 
the table of the Houses of Parliament, become law. Hitherto no limit has been 
imposed upon the power of framing such Codes. It would appear, therefore, of absolute 
necessit}^ that the instruction to be paid for out of the rates and taxes should be fixed 
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jegislature. Until this is done tht> limits of primai-y and secondary education 
cannot be defined. We shall deal with the question of higher elementary schooU m a 
future chapter. 

We have examined the present provisions of the Code which distinguish between 
Standard, Class, and Specitio Subjects, and we have suggested some amendments which 
might be made, on the suppohitiou that this distribution of the subjects of instructiou 
will still be maintained. But we believe that the quality of the education given m 
elementary schools would be greatly improved, if the Code contained several schemes 
of instruction, so as to provide for various classes of schools a curriculum varying m 
breadth and completeness with the number of scholars in attendance, and with ihe 
character and requirements of the population. Bach scheme, however, should encourage 
the extension of the teaching of the necessary subjects beyond the prescribed liniitB. 
W© recognise that in sparsely peopled rural districts the number of subjects taught 
must often be fewer than in schools situated in towns ; but we are of opinion that 
even in small rural schools a larger measure of instruction might well be secured than 
that which includes only the three elementary ^subjects now required by the law ; and 
we are of opinion that facilities should bo given to managers tt:> introduce other than 
the necessary subjects, in accordance with the varying circumstances of the localities. 
In making the^e recommendations we are well aware that it is possible to purchase an 
extension of the subjects of instruction at the cost of sacrificing that thorough 
grounding of tlie scholars in the rudiments of knowledge, without which all teaching 
is superficial in character and transitory in result. And we desire to emphasise in the 
strongest manner our sense of the necessity of looking to the quality of elementary 
instruction, at least as much as to itt< extent. The following are the subjects of 
elementary instruction which we regard as essential, subject to the various qualificatioiis 
which we have already made :• — 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Needlework for girls. 

Linear drawing for boys. 

Singing. 

English, so as to give the children an adequate knowledge of their mother tongue. 

English history, taught by means of reading books. 

Geography, especially of the British Empire. 

Lessons on common objects in the lower standards, lejiding up to a knowledge of 
Elementary Science in the higher standards. 
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CHAPTER in. 
Manual and Technical IxVSTruction. 

In considering the question of technical iut^truction, it is desirable to begin by 
defining clearly what is imderstood by that term. By technical instiniction "we 
understand instruction h\ thotse scientific or artistic principles which underlie the indus- 
trial occupatitms of the people (including especially handicrafts, manufactures, mining 
and agricultural labour), as weO as instruction in the manual practice involved in the 
application of these principles. And our object in dealing with the subject will be, to 
discover and to specjfy, what pails of such technical instruction can be properly an^l 
efficiently given in our elementary schools, as well as to deti\il the special preparations 
that are required for this purpose. 

Instruction in drawing and in elementary scit^nce is frequently and very properly 
regarded as part of technical education*; and on this account, although we have 
alluded to both subjects before, we think it desirable further to consider them in this 
chapter. 

For many years drawing was taught in elementary schools in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington ; and no inconsiderable proportion of 
the teachers iu these schools have Ijeconie qualified to teach it by gaining the necessary 
ceititicate of efficiency. Up to 1886 the number of schools in which drawing was 
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taught was not only ^r^fi.b it w^? at tli-a sa-nVti^^ steadily increa^iiti^. A change, 
however, was then male* anl th<* conlyrol of th^3 in'^tniction in drawing; was, as we 
have alrea-ly ob=;erv.^i, trinsferr 3'i ^rom South Kensington to Whitehall, with the result 
that the grant for rlrawing becims subject to th^ 17^. 61 limit, from which hitherto 
it had been exempt. The immediate effect of this change was seriously to diminish the 
number of schools in which drawing was taught, more especially in the poorer districts. 
The Code of 1887, however^ restored the former state of thingsf ; and since we enter- 
tain strongly the opinion that it is most desirable that instruction in drawing should 
be extended as widely as possible, especially in boys' schools, lx)th in town and country, 
we trust that, under the regulations thus recently adopted, a new impetus may be 
given to the teaching of drawing in elementary schools in general. 

We have before observed that difficulties have to be met and overcome in teaching 
drawing to girls, which do not exist in the case of boys. We are, moreover, of opinion 
that it is of more use to girls to be able to sew well, and to possess such a knowledge 
of plain cooking as will enable them to turn to profitable account the food they may 
have to prepare, than to know how to draw. Whilst, therefore, we think it is desirable 
that girls should be taught drawing, and whilst, too, we should be glad that under 
suitable conditions such instruction should be encouraged, wo could not propose that 
the teaching of drawing to girls should be compulsory. With boys the case is diflfel^nt. 
Drawing, as a training, both of the eye and the ban*!, is useful to them in a variety of 
ways.J The village carpenter and blacksmith, no less than the artisan in the town, 
would be benefited by being able to draw ; whilst children who in the occupations of 
their after life may have no occasion to use drawing, would gain from its practice such 
a facility in the use of their fingers, and such a training for the eye, as they could not 
otherwise possess. We would thei-efore recommend (as we have already stated in the 
previous chapter on the curriculum of instruction) that drawing shonld, sb far as 
practicable, be made a compulsory subject of instruction in all boys* schools. 

The teaching of elementary science, which we i*egard as another ])art of technical 
instructiun, is yet in its infancy. The Code provides for it in two ways, by making it 
both a class and a specific subject. But as a specific subject it cannot be taken np by 
any child below Standard V„ and as a class subject its progress is hiu'lered in a way 
which requires to be carefully explained. It is pointed out in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction, that the importance of "'science*' teaching has 
ah'eady been so far acknowlerl ged that m all infant schools simple object lessons, antl 
lessons upon the more commonly occuriing phenomena o^ nature, have been made 
obligatory.^ But, when the child is promoted frnni tht^ infant school to the school 
for older scholars, it finds its new school broken up into two divisions, the upper 
division consisting of the higher standards, and the lower division of the standards 
below the Fifth or the Fourth, as the case may be. It finds, also, that its instniction 
in '' science " practically at an end until it reaches the up])er division. FVjr science is 
not generally included in the two class subjects taught, of which *' English** must be 
une, and of the |>ermiHsive subjects geography is almost always preferred to elementary 
science. The relative value of the two subjects, elementary science and "English," is 
very pointerlly set forth by one witness — himself a practical t-eacher. " At present,*' he 
gays, II " English is a compnlsory subject, and English includes grammar and recitation 
** of poetry. I do not think that English is the most useful subject among the class 
'* subjects for our boys. I think that if any subject is to be made com]>ulsory it 
" certainly should be elementary science, and not English. I wouhl keep the grammar 
** in the English subject, becanse I think that is most useful to boys, but the fwetiy 
" might be dispensed with, and the choice of subjects should be left entirely with the 
'* master.'* This witness further produced before us the syllabus he uses, drawn uyt for 
the various standards, on the principle of *' eyes and no eyes," It will be fomirl to be 
well worthy of iwrusal.^l The eTidence of another teacher also is very much in favour 
of science teaching. We quote it here in its entirety : ** Q. 19,699. Have you found 
** the elementary science a valuable means of awakening the interest and intelligence of 
" your children ? — Certainly. Q. 19,700. You think that, among the various subjects 
" that you choose, that is the one that most eidivens the teaching of the school, and 
*' most awakens the intelligence of the children ? — Yes, if the teacher will take an 
" interest in it, and do it. Q, 19,701. I suppose you would agree that no subject 
** would be interestingly taught unless the teacher took an interest in it ? — Yes. I 
" have parents who will put off their washing day so that their children shall not lose 
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ase of an elementary teacher who, whilst at the training college, has made good 
3 in science studies, we consider that he has so much else to do in the usual 
routine, and that his attention is so much distracted from science, that he 
be relierl on, either for clear, vivid, and simple lectures, or for neatness and 
J in the performance of experiments. But to possess the power successfully to 

these results is an essential qualification in a science teacher, anrl especially so 
who has to expound experimental science to boys of the class who attend our 
ary schools. To meet this difficulty, the practice has sprung up under some 
lai'ger school boards, especially in London, Liverpool, and Birmingham, of 
g the services of a skilled lecturer or science demon.strator to undertake the 
instruction in each of a specified ^ronp of schools. The plan jiursued by this 
or circulating teacher, is to go round from school to school, conveying with 

necessary materials for his experiments. He teaches his subject in the presence 
ilass master, who, having heard the les^on, is able to recapitulate it, and so to 
hat the boys thoroughly untlerstand what they have been taught. 
)d deal of evidence has been laid before us tending to show how the plan of 
ng these cii'culating science teachers actually works. In the board schools in 
ol, where, as long ago as in 1876,* the system was adopted under the advice of 

Donnelly of the Science and Art Department, as well as of Professor Huxley, 
ilts, as tested by the inspectors, are found to be less satisfactory in the lower 
;.he higher standards. The following are the |>er-centages of passes in elementary in Liverpool. 
m Liverpool for the last two years : — 
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Eance, the clerk to the board, accounts for the comparative want of success 
the junior scholars by the circumstance of the examination being conducted 
iper instead of orally ; the younger children having but imperfectly acquired 
^er of expressing their thoughts in writing.f The subject of mechanics is 
in the board schools at Liverpool, even in Standard IV., in which, under the 
on Code, no grants can be earned for specific subjects ; and Mr, Hance sup- 
lis claim to have Standard IV. admitted to a share in the grants for these 
!, by quoting the opinion of the board he represents, J to the effect that if the 
itions were conducted orally, science instruction could with advantage be intro- 
Qto that standard. He further testified that after an examination in science 
«d by Professor George Forbes, of Glasgow, the examiner reported, " as to the 
progress that had been made by such comparatively young chiltlren.*'§ Some 
cholars from these schools have been examined l>y Dr. Oliver Lodge, Professor 
sics in the Liverpool University College, as candidates for the science scholar- 
ranted by the Liverpool Council of Education ; and one paragraph of the 
3r*s report, quoted by Mr. Hauce, was as follows : '* On the examination as a 
3, 1 do not feel called upon to make any general remark, except to say that the 
ard of attainment reached, is, for boys of 12 and 13, a remarkably high one, 
•eflects great credit on the system of instruction."]! 
same system of teaching science by means of an itinerating lecturer has been AtBirmvng- 
: since 1880 under the school board of Birmingham,^ and Mr, Poynting, Pro- ™' 
)f Physics in Mason College, reports very favourably of the efficiency of this 
bion of teaching in that town,** The plan on which the syst-em is caiTied out in 
^ham is very fully described by Dr. Crosskey, The demonstrator, he says, or 
his assistants, visits each boy's and girl's department once a fortnight^ft He 
mr departments a day, two in the morning, and two in the afternoon.JJ The 
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class teacher is present, and in the interval between the demonstrator's visits lie cd] 
and enforces, with further illustration, the subjects taught, requires written answers to 
the examination questions, and submits the papers to the demonstrator,* Two and 
a half hours a fortnight are given in the school to 8cience,t the demonstrator s legsoo 
taking three quarters of an hour. J The boys are taught mechanics or elem^i^^'^^ 
natural philosophy, and the girls, domestic economy, cousidere«l as the applicii 
chemistry and physiology to the explanation of matters of homo life.§ In a fe» 
departments a second specific subject is taken; with the boys, electricity and magnetifia, 
and with the girls, animal physiology ; || but in all the board schools of Birniingkain, 
science instruction is given to all the scholars, both boys and girls, who are ab< 
Fourth Standard ;^ the total cost of the staff of demonstrators and as- 
including travelling expenses, being 1,030/. per annum.** The number of c 
receiving this teaching is stated to be 2,700 boys learning mechanics, and 550 leamiflg 
magnetism and electricity ; 2,200 girls learning domestic economy, and 100 aiumaj 
physiology ,ff The results are said to be eminently satisfactory, for not only ie ti* 
per-centage of passes as high as 88'5,JJ but the school attendance is said to be very 
considerably improved on the " science '* days, and the effect of the scienco teaching ii 
seen in the very great degree to which it has aided to develop the general int^lligenoe 
of the scholars. §§ Professor Poyiiting, aft-er mentioning that he has examined for four 
years, and after giving detailed comments on the kind of work done, ends his repon a 
these words, " My experience, I think, fully justifies the opinion that the science teaching 
*' is most valuable, the training of the boys giving results which I should never haw 
** supposed possible before I began toexamine."|||| Dr. Crosskey further gives it m his 
opinion that the science teaching in the elementary schools prepares the way for the 
advanced work done at the Midland Institute.^^f 

The School Board for London has more recently adopted a similar plan of circulating 
demonstrators of science ; although, having regard to the number of children in their 
schools, the scale of operation is not so large as in Liverpool or Birmingham. A 
demon.strator was appointed about three years ago to work in the East End of London. 
He had upwards of 2,000 boys under instruction in mechanics,*** and the work has 
proved so successful, that the board has appointed three additional demonstrators.fff 
The Chairman of the London School Board gave evidence before us strongly in favour 
of the plan ;JJJ and Mr. Wilks, for several years Chairman of the School Management 
Committ-ee of the Board, emphatically supported this opinion,§§§ making, however, tlw 
one reservation, that he considers this scientific instruction to be incomplete, so h'^y •• 
it is given only in the upper standarrls, as lacking continuousness, and not gi 
sufficiently out of what has gone before.||||| 

The question remains, what is the permanent value of this science teachif? '-^ 
elementary schools. It might easily happen that those who simply saw the 6( 
when they were at work,^^^ and those who examined the children in the subjecio 
they had leanit,**** might be satisfied with the results, whilst those who ha'T *' •' 
opportunity of observing the effect upon the children's minds a few years later, 
be convinced that the results were less satisfactory than was at first supposed. »^ 
however, as the evidence before us helps to decide this question, it is strongly h^ ^ 
of continuing and extending instruction in science in elementary schools.tf'tf 

Among the witnesses from Liverpool, Birmingham, and London, there is a g 
consensus of opinion that it is desirable that examinations m science should b»j ^v,, 
ducted <7rally, and not on paper. We have already referred to the evidence on this 
point given by Mr, Hance, clerk to tht- Liverpool School Board. Dr. Cros.skey, s|)eaking 
for the Birmingham School Board, maintains that in science subjects a written exn^'^>'^- 
tion is an inadequate test of the general intelligence of children ;J| + J and, although ! 
no objection to make, either to the fau'ness of the examiner, or to the snitarjility of hi» 
questions, he contends that questions which are set on paper in no way bring o^<f f^'*' 
actual knowledge of the schcilars. Other witnesses insisted on the need of th* . 
competence on the part of the examiner. Mr, Grieve, science demonstrator to die 
School Board for L<mdon, takes a similar view as to the need of making the examiTiM^i- ^i 
oral. In his last repoit, published in the Annual Report of the School Manag 
Committee for the year ending March 1887 (page 31), he draws attention to ihi 
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following queationSy &et on paper in the fifth Standard; to boys ranging, as a rule, 
betweeen 11 and 12 : — 

•' Question 1. — Impenetrability and elasticity do not apply to atoms. Explain this, 

and give illustrations. 
" Question 2, — In what bodies may you say that molecular attraction is balanced 

by the repulsive force of heat i 
" Question 3. — There is a force which koeps solid bodies from failing to powder, and 
another force which is the cause of their breaking into particles. What are 
these forces ? 
•' Question 4>. — ^A nail driven into a piece of wood is ^not a case of penetrability. 

Explain this. 
^** Question b.^Gomfressibiliiy is due to the approach of the molecules. It is a proof 
of porosity. Explain the words in italics. 
Question 6. — What do you understand by (i) molecular attraction; (2) chemical 
affinity \ 
•* Question 1.- — There are two kinds of forces to |be found. Explain this, and give 

examples." 
Mr. Grieve, after commenting on the disappointment which such a style of examina- 
tion on paper causes to boys of the ages mentioned, makes the suggestion that 
i^tandard y. should be examined orally. In support of his suggestiun, he quotes 
the&e words from the Code ; — '* That instruction m the science subjects shall be given 
mainly by experiment and illustration. If these subjects are taught to children by 
definition and verbal description, instead of makmg them exercise their own powers 
of observation, they will be worthless as means of education." To secure that the 
»ching is conducted upon the right method, an oral examination with experiments 
18, he thinks, essential : the introduction of experimental teaching being the direct 
tidote to cram.* His words are as follows : — '* I have, therefore, felt it my duty to 
call attention to this matter, lest, after all, the teaching of the subject might, in 
the end, develop into a cram," 

Mr. Grieve mentions one or two encouraging features of his own immediate work. 
He states that in March 1887, there were 2,2Ul boys under instruction m 20 schools in 
which he was demonstrator ; 1,168 from the Tower Hamlets division, and 1,033 from the 
Hackney division. Pieces of apparatus, similar to that used in the experiments, are 
made by the boys attending the classes. At Teesdale Street, Hackney, one of the 
managers has shown great interest in the subject, by offering money prizes to the boys 
who should make the best model of portions of the apparatus used in the demon- 
Btrations; and a great desire has been expressed in several other schools for the 
estabUshment of workjjhops where boys showing an aptimde for the use of tools might 
,ve an opportunity of constructing apparatus for themselves. One suggestion made 
>y Dr. Crosskey is deserving of mention. He would stimulate the teaching of science 
»y payments, not so much for results, as towards the salary of the ypecial demonstrator.f 
The question, whether it is desirable to give manual instruction in elementary 
hools, is one of the gravest importance. Whether our existing school systeni, 
ncluding the ordinaiy ciu'riculum of the Code, is the wisest that could be devised, 
s a separate consitleration ; on one point, however, we are fuUy agreed, that whatever 
•light to be the ordmary courtiO of instruction m elementary schools, it should be 
arried far enough to secure the thorough grounding of the scholar in the essential 
udiments of learning, before he is encouraged to take up a more special course, 
hich might otherwise encroach upon the time needed for his general education. It is, 
owever, urged by many persons that, without givmg anything like technical instruction, 
as the term is generally understood, to the classes of a school, we might early m life 
aocustom boys to the use of their hands, and introduce some description of manual 
,"work for them, corresponding to the needlework and cookery provided for girls. Much 
6 been done in infant schools by means of the Kindergarten occupations, to educate 
ehand and the eye, and to develop the physical nature of the child ; and it is the 
jbject of very general regiet that boys from seven years old should lose all the 
►lit of this trainmg, and be limited to the end of their school life to a merely 
literary education. But to this subject we shall have occasion to refer agam 
ereafter. 
There is, undoubtedly, a wish among many that, in addition to drawing and elemen- 
Bcience, some practical instruction in mdustries and in the use of tools should 
nter into the school curriculum. In the case of the ten counties to which our Ciicular 
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overwhelming to taVe'ii'iTTjarticular bi-anclies of the subject, not with any special 
reference to the wants of the locality, but merely as a means of obtaiuiug additional 
grants. To safeguard the SState against such a danger it is our opinion that goon 
proportion of the cost of supplying suitable technical instruction in elementary schoois 
should be thrown upon the local rates. Imperial grants should be awarded to all 
public elementary schools for eiiicient insti'uction in any subject which can fairly be 
classed under the head of elementary technical insti'uction; but these " ^le 

case of voluntary public elementary schools should be supplemented by i -..nfi 

from the rates of the disuict in which the schools are situated. We are further of 
opinion that it should be the duty of the Education Department to define the bubjeccs 
permissible m each standard, and the maximum number uf subjects that may be bauglit 
to the scholars in each; and that grants to voluntary schools from the local rates of 
any district shall in no case be made, except for subjects which the school board of tbe 
district has introduced into one or more of the board tichools, or which the rating 
authority of the district has declared to be needed lo meet the educational reqtiiremcnte 
of its inhabitantis. In submitting these proposals we draw special attention to tiia 
circumstance that the contributions to voluntary schools from the rates, which wt 
contemplate, would only be given for definite branches of elementary technical instrttc* 
tion ; the question, therefore, of concurrent endowment of special forms of religiotu 
teaching would not arise. We are well aware that in introducing manual or teclmicil 
instruction into our elementary schools there is a danger lest the new subject should 
interfere with the general curriculum of the schools, or in any way hinder the scholMB 
from acquiring a complete mastery of the necessary subjects of a sound primary 
education. But, bearing this in mmd, the following evidence of fcJir Philip AlagLua* 
seems to us fairly to indicate what should be our aim iu the matter. *' I have 
** suggested that Qrawing should be taught generally in our public elementary schook; 
** that more attention should be devoted to the teaching of science than at presem is 
** given to it; that handicraft instruction should bo introduced after a certaia 

•* standard.! Lastly, I think that further encouragement should 

** be given to instruction in evening schools, in order that the chddren may not forg«c 
** the knowledge and the skill which ihey have acquired in the elementary schooii^ 
" and which they will need to apply when they come to take advantage of Uw 
** excellent science, art, and technical classes which are now organised in ditierent ports 
** of the country," 

If it should be thought that children ought to receive some instruction in manual 
employment, other than that which the elementary schools available for their use can 
give, we are of opinion that the best way of meeting the need would be thi^ough 
establishment of a workshop in connexion with some higher institution, which mi 
be willing to receive into the workshop boys of exceptional abihty, or others to wl 
it was considered desirable to give this instruction. One such central institution coa 
do its work better and cheaper than a number of scattered mstitutions, whilst noth 
could be easier than to make arrangements for attendance at this central workshop 
being substituted on one or two afternoons in the week for attendance at theelemenuuT 
school. In this way the boys would have a better chance of being elhciently mstruc 
and the result would be attained at a much more reasonable cost than in element 
schools. If a workshop of the kind just described, established iu connexion with| 
higher institute, or m any other way, were thought desirable by the local authc 
for th% purpose of afibrding practical instruction m manual employments to 
chddren of us district, it might, in oui- opinion, be established, maintained, 
supported in the same way as if it were a technical school. 

before proceeding, in the last place, to examine into the question of advanced 
technical instruction m its relation to elem<-ntary schools, it is desirable to call tio 
mind what has already been done and is being done in this ilirectiou, lest by proposing 
some new scheme or system, out of hamionj with existing eflbrts, we should be recom* 
mending what would prove injurious to the interests we are most anxious to aegjtf- 
Hitherto our manufacturing superiority has been secured by the practical trainings 
the workshop, by voluntai-y zeal, and by the energy of employers and employed. " 
Koyai tommiesion on Techmcal instruction in its Eeport says, ** Great aa has 
** the progress of foreign countries, and keen as is their rivalry with us in mii 
*' important bianches, we have no hesitation in stating our conviction, which 
** believe to be shared by continental manufacturers themselves, that, taking the 
'* of the arts of construe tion and the staple manufactures as a whole, our people i 
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maiotaiTi their position at tbe head of the industrial world."* Foreigners have been 

(seeking to surpass us by the widespread establishment of technical Bchool8,f erected, 
and in some cases entirely supported, out of public funds, in which instruction is given 
In the theory as well as in the practice of the various industrial arts. To this cause 
mainly is to be attributed the growth of the opinion, which is now held by many 
friends of education and by some employers of labour, that, in addition to the training 
supplied in the workshops, there should be provided, with the aid of public funds, a 
_ aneral system of insti-uction in the scientific or artistic principles which lie at the 
foundation of industrial progress. 

A good instance of what is already being done to supply the need which has just 

Ben alluded to is to be met with at Birmingham in the institution which is called the 

Jeveuth Standard school. J This is to a certain extent a technical school, and no 

scholar § is admitted into it till he has passed the Sixth Standard. The teaching in it 

^is laid out for a three years' course, one year in the Seventh Standard, and two years 

Hill connexion with South Kensington. || The subjects taught are reading, writing, and 

arithmetic, according to the Code, and, in addition, mathematics, plane geometry and 

projection, machine construction and drawing, magnetism and electricity, theoretical 

and practical chemi^^try, freehand drawing; and the manipulation of wood-working 

Ptools-H These subjects are not universally taught to all the scholars. The subjects 
tire arranged in three divisions, machine construction, chemistry, and electricity ;** 
and the hours of work during the week, which are thirty in all, are distributed as 
follows :tt 

** In the machine construction division, mathematics twelve hours, projection five 

hours, machine construction four hours, electricity five hours, freehand drawing 

two hours, and work^ihop two hours ; 

'In the chemistry division, mathematics twelve hours, projection four hours, 

theoretical chemistry six hours, practical chemistry four hours, freehand drawing 

two hours, and workshop two hours ; 

** In the electricity division, mathematics twelve hours, projection four hours, 

theoretical chemistry five hours, electricity five hours, freehand drawing two 

hours, and workshop two hours," 

In the second year, the scholars spend three hours in the workshop, one hour and a 

half during the school time, and one hour and a half in the evening.Jt The object of 

le workshop instruction is, says Dr. Crosskey, " to teach the meaning, the nature, 

and the use of workshop tools, and to give manipulative skill in their employment 

together with information regarding the principles of tools, and the properties of 

the materials used. The schoolroom is connected with the workshop, and a practical 

mechanic is employed who is engaged to give workshop instruction, and who supplies 

the head master with specimens of work which are explained by the latter in the 

drawing room. The head master explains the connexion of the parts with one 

another, teaches the scholars to make a drawing to scale, and shows the required 

views of the model under examination. The scholar goes to the workshop and 

makes an article from the drawing to scale. This completed, he measures it, and 

makes a second drawing of it, still working to 8cale.*'§§ It should be noted that the 

bime-table given applies only to .scholars who have passed the Seventh Standard. 

Boys working in that standard are required by the Education Department to give two 

hours each half -day, or twenty hours a week, to readings writing, and arithmetic.|||| 

This latter restriction is said to hamper somewhat the free and efiicienfc working of 

the school. Tf^ 

There are elsewhere other elementary schools of a higher grade where more advanced 

science is taught, and in which a certain number of children stay on beyond the Seventh 

'Standard- These may be regarded as continuation schools. The principal ones 

)ugbt under our notice were the Deansgate school at Manchester, St. Thomas' 

Brhouse Church of England school, and the Sheffield central school. An 

iteresting account of the Deansgate school which is under the Manchester school 

>oard, is given in the evidence of the headmaster ;**"'' and further particulars will bo 

found with respect to the school in the evidence of Mr. Nunn,fff the present, and of 

Herbert Birley,JJt the late Chairman of the Manchester school board. The head- 

ster of St. Thomas' school, Charterhouse, has given us a fuU description of his work 
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in that school ;* and the Rev. J. Gilmore, Chairman of the Sheffield school board, 
refers to the Sheffield central school in his evidence.f These and other similar 
schools keep their scholars after they have passed the Seventh Standard, and instruct 
them in science, receiving grants on their behalf from the Science and Art Departmenu 

If, indeed, the system of which we have given examples were developed, we fore!?€« 
that there would be a temptation to enlarge the curriculum of education, and so 
practically to convert primary schools into secondary schools, in which a portion of 
the cost of the education of the children of wealthier persons would be defrayed out of 
the rates. One instance of an attempt to provide technical (but not workshop) in. 
struction, which is not open to the objection just stated, may here be referred to. 
Classes have boon started in many places in which this instruction has to a large extent 
been given in certain subjects prescribed by the Science and Art Department ; and 
their funds have been aided by grants from the same source. The munificence of the 
** City and Guilds of London Institute '* for the advancement of technical education, of 
some of the Livery companies, as well as of individuals and public bodies in London 
and elsewhere, has already established some valuable and costly schools of the kind, 
which appear to be working successfully. 

But while much good work in this direction has been done in London and in BOine 
manufacturing towns, it can only be considered as fragmentary and partial. For there 
are, no doubt, places in which those engaged in carrying on skilled industries have 
been unable to obtain the funds required to establish technical schools suited to the 
locality, which, as practical business men, they deem essential for the prosperity of 
their trade. The question has, therefore, arisen, whether the time has not arrived when 
some further help should be furnished from public sources, and whether some local 
public body should be empowered, under proper conditions, to provide for, or to con- 
tribute towards, the maintenance of technical schools adapted to the wants of the 
locality. We are strongly of opinion that nothing should be done which might die- 
courage existing voluntary effort on the part of manufacturers and employers of labour, 
or which might lead an artizan population to trust more to the artificial teaching of a 
school than to the practical and diversified training of the workshop. Every precau- 
tion» therefore, should be taken that technical schools should only be established where 
the judgment and practical experience of a locality, as evidenced by its willingness to 
make adequate local contributions for the purpose, demonstrate their necessity. 

"We think that the general management of technical instruction should be entrusted 
to the Education Department, and not to the Science and Art Department. At the 
same time, the central authority in London should interfere as little as possible with the 
various methods of promoting technical instruction, which may be designed to meet 
the varying circumstances of different localities, provided that they appear to attain 
the object in view. Where there are municipalities, we are of opinion that the local 
control of technical education should be lodged in their hands ; in other places it 
should be exercised by the rating authorities. The national and imperial character of 
London, the conditions of its organisation and industry, and the absence at present of 
any central municipal authority, will require exceptional treatment. 

It is obvious that if technical schools are to answer the end expected by those who 
are anxious to found them, they will require very skilful oversight on the part of the 
persons responsible for their management. It would, therefore, seem to us to be neces- 
sary that the immediate direction of these schools should, either by delegation or 
otherwise, be placed in the hands of a body which would be mainly composed of persons 
interested in the trades of the locality, and experienced in its industries. Such a body, 
it may be hoped, would arouse real enthusiasm and munificence in establishing and 
supporting technical schools, whilst no danger would arise of institutions being set on 
foot which did not command the support of the practical men of the district. 

We think that when sufficient local interest is proved to exist, either by 
voluntary subscription being forthcoming or by the levy of a rate, a contribution 
from the Parliamentary grant might properly be made to reinforce local resources. 
But though technical schools might be aided by scholarships, to be provided out of 
public funds to assist the cleverer children of the wage-earning classes, we recommend 
that they should, as far as possible, be made self-supporting by their fees. 
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Tn proceeding- to diRcnss the character and condition of the various classes of 
elementary schools, it is well to recall the fact that, up to the passing of the Education 
Act of 1870, all our elementary schools were voluntary ones, the majority of them 
receiving nid out of tlie Parliamentary «irrant, but many of thera supported wholly by 
fees and subscriptions. The Act of 1870 introduced schools under the management of 
a new body, the School Board ; and since that time the number of board schools has 
grown to 4,402, of which, however, 792 Church schools, 15 Wesley an, 223 British, and 
91 schools of other denominations have been transferred by voluntary managers to 
school boards.* 

The sources of income open to voluntary schools consist, mainly, of school fees, 
subscriptions. Government grant, and in some cases endowment. Board schools, in 
lieu of subscriptions, can draw upon the local rates to meet the balauce of their 
expenditure. Some managers and supporters of voluntary schools complain that as 
these local rates are paid by many individuals who are making large sacrifices of 
Tnoney and time for the support of voluntary schools, in which their own distinct 
religious teaching is inculcated,-)- they have also to contribute in the form of rates to 
the maintenance of board schools, whose religious teaching, of whatever description it 
may be, they may regard as imperfect. J Several memorials to this effect have been 
addressed to us, one of which, said to be signed by 250,000 persons, we print in the 
appendix to our Report. Some witnesses have expressed a fear that in time the school 
board system may drive the voluntary system out of the field altogether,§ On the 
other hand, we have the fact stated in the Report of the Committee of Council for 
1886-7 (p. xii), that voluntary schools transferred annually to school boards are at the 
present moment very few,|| 18 only having been so transfeiTed in the year referred 
to.^ It has been stated to us that the managers of voluntary and board schools are 
working harmoniously in several large towns, such as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Salford,** and it is said that whatever competition exists between them proves to be 
of advantage to both.ff 

Opinions are divided as to the relative eflBiciency of voluntary schools and board 
schools, some contending that voluntary schools are quite as efficient as board schools, JJ 
and others maintaining precisely the opposite view,§§ Probably in this matter the 
truth may be best expressed in the language of one of the witnesses, who says : *' The 
** results are higher, taking them all round, in board schools; but many of the best 
•' schools are not board 8chools.*'|||| One important advantage ia certainly possessed by 
board schools. They have a larger purse to drav/ from. Hence they generally have 
better buildings and furniture, more and larger playgrounds, and a more numerous 
Btaff.^T But still furt.her, board schools for the most part are found in populous 
districts, and so far as this is the case the average board school has all that can be 
gained from ao attendance much larger than the average of voluntary schools, many of 
"which are carried on amongst a sparse population, the average attendance in Church 
of England schools being 92, and in board schools 159. The regularity of attendance 
in board schools is very slightly better than in voluntary schools : out of every lOO 
children whose names are on the school registers there is an average attendance of 
76*38 in board schools and of 76*27 in voluntary schools. Voluntary schools, how- 
ever, have an advantage in the personal interest taken by private individuals in their 
management and visitation.*** 

It has, however, been contended before us that the time has come when this 
twofold system of schools should cease. One set of witnesses advocates the abolition 
of all voluntary schools, and the setting up of board schools universally throughout 
the country ;ttt and it is suggested that the proper method by which voluntary schools 
ghould be extinguished would be by withholding from them all shai'e in the Parlia- 
mentary grant.J Jt It is contended by these witnesses, that insufficient support prevents 
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voluntary schools from being thoroughly efficient, while board schools are free from 
this disadvantage.* It is further urged that it is wrong in principle for any public 
elementary school to be managed by persons responsible to no one but to themselveg 
and to the supporters of the school ;t that the working classes prefer the boi 
8chools,J and that they are a necessity to protect the religious liberty of the 
On the other hand, it is replied that there are no advantages, educational or ot : 
to be gained by tha universal establishment of board schools; but that there will 
rather be a loss, resulting from getting rid of the healthy rivalry between the two 
classes of schools. It is contended that education must necessarily become secularised 
thereby : that the local rates would have to be largely increased ; and that any attempt 
to hand over the secular instruction of all the children to the management of school 
boards, leaving it to the various denominations to provide religious instruction, mu 
result in failure." 

Some advocates of voluntarj^ schools in opposing the suggestion to establish univi 
school boards, maintain that they have a grievance in the existing order of t! 
which would be greatly aggi'avated if the suggested change was brought about, for 
their view it is a violation of religious liberty to compel people to pay school 
rates for a system of which they do not approve.lf Some few accordingly claim f( 
voluntary schools, if efficient, an equal share with board schools in the local rates 
devoted to education,** the provinces of Quebec and Manitoba being pointed to ' 
illustration of a method by which this result may be obtained. And the friends 
voluntary schools affirm that any measure which would have the effect of abolishi 
voluntary schools would be a distinct breach of faith with the managers of thoi 
institutions.ff It should not be left out of sight that the establishment of unive: 
board schools would entail upon the ratepayers the large burden, from which they 
now freed by the personal liberality of those who maintain voluntary 8cho( 
Weighing all the evidence that has been put before us, we have come to the conclusi 
that the State should continue to recognise voluntary and board schools as togethi 
forming the national provision for elementary education ; and that both ought to 
continue to participate on equal conditions in the Parliamentary Grant. 

There is one class of schools into whose difficulties we have been at great paioA to 
inquire ; these are schools chiefly in small rural districts. We shall hereafter raaket* 
recommendations in favour of schools of this class which are in small rural parishes or 
in the outlying districts of large ones. The case of these schools was specially d«alt 
with in the Code of 1875, which empowered the Education Department to make a 
special grant of lOI. or 15L, to a school which was the only one available for a popula- 
tion not exceeding 300 or 200 souls respectively. The grant was intended not ' 
encourage the needless multiplication of small schools, but to meet the necessary ex 
cost per head of such schools, and thereby to make more efficient the education giv 
in thinly populated districts. A somewhat similar provision was embodied in the Ai 
of 1876. We find that, in the year 1886, 946 schools claimed the 15/. grant, 
1,569 the 10/. grant, 355 of the whole number being board schools. §§ Canon 
burton is of opinion that this additional grant generally goes to the improvement 
the staff, and not to the relief of the subscriber's pocket, |||| and as it is paid only " 
** the recommendation of the inspector," the opportunity is given to the inspector 
refuse the grant where the staff is not satisfactory, and so to protect the public purec.^' 
The difficulties of these small rural schools arise from their necessarily large rel * 
expenditure, if compared with schools educating more children.*** The conseque; 
this is not infrequently that undue economy is exercised in their management, and an 
insufficient staff of teachers is employed. An instance was brought before us of a 
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school with an average attendance just under 60 children, all to be taught by a single 
head mistress. Reckoning the various standards to be taught in arithmetic, and tbi 
separate groups formed for teaching reading, writing, needlework, and two cl*» 






subjects, and the infant's class, it was shown that in order tc go once through with 
the various subjects taken up in the school > one mistress had to teach no less thaD 
31 separate classes or groups-fff 
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In the case we quote we believe that the difficulties were overcome by the excep- 
tional ability of the mistress, one of the witnesseB who appeared before us ; but there 
are many such schools thi'oughout the country. While no fewer than 6,398 parishes 
in England and Wales contain a population not excueding 300, a return given in the 
Appendix to our First Report (pp, 534-5'.55) shows that, in the year 1885, there were 
5,180 aided schools, with an average attendance of less than tJU scholars. The accom- 
modation in 1,252 of these schools did not exceed 60; but, over the whole number, 
only 41 children were, on an average, present daily throughout the year. Nor is the 
evil confined to voluntary schools, for in ,the above total of 5,180 are included the 
schools of no less than 516 school boards in parishes with from 100 to 500 people in 
each.* Some of these, with a population below 300, have the advantage of the special 
grant of 10/, or 15/,, and yet in three out of every seven parishes of the whole number 
tabulated as having a population under 300, amounts to or exceeds ijd. in the pound, 
15ld, at Barnardiston (Suffolk), being the highestf Again in populations between 
3U0 and 500, where the special grant cannot be claimed, in 175 parishes out of a total 
of 337, the rates ranged from iid. to 20<i. in the pound, all except 33 being not less 
than 9^., and 13 exceeding 1^4 These statistics suffice to show how heavy a burden 
board schools are upon the ratepayers in small rural parishes. 

The Rev. Prebendary Roe, a diocesan inspector, who is well known to have given ^mall schools 
great attention to education, and specially to the financial questions connected there- in rm-al 
with, has given us detailed and very carefully prepared evidence of the circumstances parishea in 
of schools in rural parishes in the county of Somerset, with populations rangmg from '*^o'"®™et. ' 
90 to 550, which we think it desirable here to summarise. The expenditure per head j 

on average attendance for this whole group of schools last year was 1/. I9s. Id., whilst 
in all church schools throughout England, the corresponding sum was \L 16&\ ^\d.^ 
This shows the cost of education in these schools to be 3^. \\d. per head above the 
average. But limiting ourselves to the parishes with populations below 200, we tind 
that the expenditui-e in these schools amounts to 2/. 15^. 3{/. a head ; in some of them 
it rises as high as 3/., 4/., and in one case 5L a head.[| Towards meeting this expen- 
diture, the school fees average G^. Itl a head against 1Q«. l\d. a head in all Church 
schools,^ still leaving to be made up locally, a further sum of 4^. %\d, a head iu excess 
of the average. In confirmation of the accui'acy of these calculations of Prebendary 
Hoe, we may mention that the returns furnished to us from 30 poor law unions show 
that the cost per head in all the voluntary schools having less than 100 scholars in 
average attendance, amounted to 11. 19s. ll^t/., and in board schools of the same class 
to 1/. 19g. In the group of small schools in Somerset above referred to, the average 
Government grant, (^neglecting at present the sums awarded as special grants,) comes 
to 15s. 10(/. a head, lU«. b\d. being the corresponding sum for all Church schools in 
England and Wales.** A further sum in excess of l^d, a head above the average 
would, therefore, have to be made up locally on account of this difference in the 
amount of the Government grant. Combining together all these items, and still 
omitting to take account of the special grants awarded to about half of the schools, we 
find that their local supporters would have to provide 8a*. 3^^. a head in excess of what 
has to be provided by the supporters of Church schools generally throughout the 
country. But in the case of 79 of these small rural schools a special grant of lOL or 
15/. was awarded, the total sum so received (and, for statistical purposes only, supposed 
to be spread over the whole 151 schools) thus amounting to 2s. l\d. a head-ff The 
final result shows that, even with the benefit of the special grant, each child in all the 
151 schools reported on, requires from the local resources a sum of ^s. 8(i. a year, in 
excess of the corresponding average cost in all Church of England schools. This 
special grant, however, is only awarded to schools in the parishes below 300 in popu- 
lation ; and it appears that, after taking this grant into account, the subscribers m the 
parishes with less than 200 people have to provide an average of ICs. a head as 
voluntary contributions in order to keep their schools afloat, the average in all Church 
schools being 7i*. 2d., and in all voluntary schools 4s. 7t/.JJ A considerable number of 
the schools, 39 in all, although disqualified for the special grant, receive some little 
benefit from Article 108 of the Code, under which infants are credited with the same 
amount of grant as that which is awarded to older scholars ; but even in these schools 
the average subscriptions amount to 14i,-. lOd. a head. The conclusion, therefore, is 
forced upon us that in all these small rural schools the local supporters are much 
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overburdened by the circumstances under which they have to meet the requirement 

the Education Code. 

We find, moreover, that there is little hope of increasing the gross amount of th 
Government grant bj any improvement in the average attendance, for the evidenoal 
before us shows that already throughout these 151 small schools the average attendance 
is equal to 1 in 6*52 of the whole population against one in 8 for aU England, whilst 
for the group of parishes below 200 in population the average attendance is one m 
5-57.* 

An analysis of the items of grant actually received reveals the reasons why, in this 
whole group of schools, the ^rant on results is below the average attained in Church 
of England schools throughout the country. It appears tUat in 34 of the schooKf j 
with an aggregate attendance of 1,424 scholars (being one in five of all those ii^| 
attendance at the 151 schools) no class subject whatever is taken, J the coiTespondiug^ 
proportion for all England being one in twenty school8.§ Again, whilst in all Englan 
of every 100 schools 31 take the shilling graut for singing, in these Somersets! 
small schools only 11 obtain it. Prebendary Rowe urges that it is for teaciiing sue! 
subjects as these that something more than the bare minimum of stall* is required ; and 
to the lack of this additional staff' is to be attributed the comparative meagreness of 
the grant earaed in these schools. |1 There are no less than 25 of these schools with 
only a single head teacher, without a monitor; of the 207 adult teachers employed i 






all but 17 of the managers with whom he had corresponded had expressed their willing- 
ness and desire to improve the staff, if the conditions of the grant were eased a little 
by giving more on the average attendance, and he thought it would be only fair, if t] 
conditions of the payment of the grant were eased, that additional conditions of strii 
gency as to the staff should be imposed by the Code.** We are strongly of opini 
that a larger and, in many cases, a better staff ought to be provided for these sm; 
schools, and that in schools which, from the peculiarities of the neighbourhood, 
necessarily exceptionally small, the diflBculties of providing competent teachers shoul 
be met by grants as already proposed. By the increased grant which we shall hereafter 
propose should be given to these small schools, we not only desire to provide for the 
extra expense of a superior teaching staff, but also partially to meet the higher rate 
expenditure which they necessarily incur. 

Another class of schools about which we have made a full inquiry is that of half 
time schools. The system of alternating lessons and work under the Factory Acts has 
been a long time in operation, and a corresponding system has been in use under th 
provisions of the Code in other employments. But the yearly statistics of the Bepo 
of the Committee of Council show that half-time employment is not on the increa 
and the number of purely half-time schools, as far as the evidence before us helps 
to a conclusion, cannot be very large. The total number of half-timers on the school 
register in 1886 was 168,543, out of a total of 4,505,825,ff whereas in 1876 the number 
was 201,284, out of a total of 2,943,777. J J Some teachers are altogether opposed to 
the half-time system, and try to persuade the parents not to use it.§§ They complain 
of the difficulty of making half-timers keep pace with whole-timers, and some witnessea 
say that half-timers usually pass 12 per cent, worse than other children, j|[| and it is all 
alleged that the results are not satisfactory from a moral point of view.^^ We ai 
informed that there are very few half-timers and no half-time schools in London, 
Manchester, or Sheffield ; and but few half-timers in Newcastle.*** On the other hand 
there are 2,000 half-timers in Stockport, 700 in Huddersfield, and over 7,000 in Brad- 
ford, where also there are four schools specially set apart for their use.fff There waa 
almost an unanimous opinion among the school managers who appeared before us that 
the requirements of the Code are excessive for half-timers. The Code regards half- 
timers as if they were at little or no disadvantage, although they spend half their time 
at work ; and it not only requires them to make the same amount of progress in 
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ndards, but to take up also the same clasB subjects as the whole- timers, where both 
classes of ^cholars are attending the same school.* This, it is contended, is unfair ; 
for, inasmuch as the per-centnge of passes for half-timers is sometimes 24 per cent., 
and on the average iw 12 Ber cent below that of whL.le-timers,t the effect of having 
many half-timers in <t school must be seriously to depress ks rate of grant. Where 
the number of half-timers is sufficient to warrant the opening of an exclusively half- 
time school, there, to a great extent the diflBculty just pointed out vanishes ; but in 
other cases it has been recommended to us that the hall-timers should be treated as a 
subordinate dppartment of a school^ and dealt with separately from the rest of the 
Bcholars. Further evidence has been laid before us tending to show that there is not 
much ground for objecting to tlie half-time .system on moral considerations,! ajid 
that the half-timers physical condition does not much unfit him for 8tudy.|| The 
syBtem does not appear to work well in London,^ or to be suitable for rural 
" hes.*''' We desire here to record a suggestion thrown out by Sir Lovelace 
er, that it woidd be a gi-eat thing if half-timers could be somehow required to 
.ttend a night school/'ft The answers to our Circulars A. and D. show that half- 
me is greatly disapproved c>f both by managers and teacbt^^rs, especially in rural 
istricts. Tlie returns from Lancashire and Yorkshire endorse the complaints of our 
witnesses against the standard of examination being the same as that for full-timers. 
There are also many stalenn'!its to the effect that the admixture of half-timers with 
the whole-time scholars injures the organisation and working of the school. IJ 

The education of children in our workhouses does not fall directly within the pro- 
vince of our inquiry, but it has been iucidentall}' brought to our att-ention ; and, 
although few witnesses gave evidence upon the subject, we have been enabled to form 
iome opinion as to the good and bad points of the existing aystem. Formerly, there 
were schools within the walls of the workhouse in the majority of the 647 poor law 
unions ; but at the present time such schools exist only in 231 instances, or in a little 
more than a third of those unions. §§ In the case of the rest uf them, district schools 
and schools entirely separate from the workhouses, provide for the children's education 
in 111 unions, and in no less than 284 of them the children are sent to neighbouring 
public elementary schools outside. The theory is that the workhouse school combines 
elementary industnal and physical, together with moral and religious training. |||| In 
practice, however, this theory fails to be entirely realised. The salaries offered to the 
teachers are not high enough to attract the best of their class ; although, comparing 
the present teachers with their predecessors of .*iO oi* 40 years ago, the improvement in 
the staff is said to be very considerable. IJI! The results show weakness just where the 
lonfineraent of the children within the four walls of the house and the somewhat lower 
qualifications of the teachers would have led us t-o look for it, viz., in the want of 
intelligence in the children's knowledge of their subjects,*** The industrial training, 
too, is hardly what it ought to be. The introduction of cookery, however, into some 
of these schools has been attempted, we are told, with good re.sults.fff The district 

I poor law schools are generally somewhat better stalled, although not so well as they 
would have to be if they were under the Education Department. The results obtained 
in these are better than in the ordinary workhouse schools, although even here intelli- 
gence is said to be deficient, and the curriculum is ordinarily restricted to the three 
elementary subjects.JJJ We hear that physical training is beginning to receive a good 
deal of attention in these district schools, and kinderi^arten is finding a place among 
the occupations of the infants ; the chief diiticuity, however, seems to be to get good 
infant teachers.tt We are glad to find that in the case of tlie pauper children 
attending public elementary schools, the results, so far at least as their intellectual 
[education goes, appear to tie very 8atisfnctory.|||||| A ditBculty, however, arises in the 
anagement of the children out of school hours, and with their industrial training, 
n officer called an indubtrial trainer has to be engaged to undertakt^ this work, but 
he time available for the industrial training is said to be so limited that this part of 
,he children's preparation for their future life is but partially carried out. Notwith- 
ding this rlrawback, Mr'. Holgate, an Inspector of Schools under the Local Govern- 
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rnent Board, in his evidence before us exprcBPed an opinion that in a very short time 
we shall " see the last workhouse school, pure and simple, abolished, unless it happe 
** that there is no public elementary school within ordinary reach."* We think tk 
the recommendation of the Industrial Schools Commissionf in respect of reformat<] 
industi-ial, day industrial, and ti-uant schools, namely, that their educational iuspeotid 
fihould be transferred to the Education Department^ might well be applied to worl 
schools. 

The subject of evening schools, and of the importance of fostering a great ej 
of their number and usefulness, has been pressed upon us by a very large noml 
witnesses. It has been represented to us that many children who pass aatisfact 
through the standards in the day school very soon forget much of what they 
learnt when they go out to work.J The same general conclusion is strongly confir 
by the returns published by the Registiar- General, which show what proportion of 
population, when married, are found unable to sign their names. § The uecessit 
therefore, for having some form of evening school for the purpose of tixing and 
pennanent the day school instniction is almost self-evident ; and we agree with a 
witness who says, that it would be worth the while of the State to spend moi 
on evening schools, in order '' to keep up the cultivation of the intellectual fari 
** to carry it forward till it bears a fruitful result."|| We have a great array of wit- 
nesses testifying to the usefulness of these institutions, some of them ranking the 
importance as high as that of the day schooL^ But again and again the evidea 
before us testifies to the decay, rather than to the advance, of the evening echo 
system. We are told that they are a failure in Birmingham, as no scholars can 1 
induced to attend them ;** that very few evening schools exist in Salford or Bradfor 
or in the Nonvich division, and not one in Norwich itself. ff And the Report of 
Committee of Council on Education for 1886-7 shows that, whilst in 1870 the avert 
attendance of evening scholars was 73,375, in 1886 that number had fallen to 26,0 
though in 1887 it had risen again to 30,5844{ In London the evidence shows thati 
the winter of 1886-7 there were 10,000 names on the evening school registers, w'\i 
an average attendance of 7,000,§§ We have endeavoured to find out the caus 
of this comparative failure, and we learn that, in the opinion of many witnesses, a 
cause is to be found in the insufficient encouragement of evening schools by the Educ 
Department, II II and one 'of Her Majesty's Inspectors agreed in the view that if Go% 
ment encouraged such schools with more liberal grants they would increase in number.l 
We are told in particular that evening schools need more freedom in resjiect both 
classification and of subjects of instruction. The Code makes it obligatory on evenin 
scholars earning a grant that they must be examined in the three elemental^ subj 
In like manner a girl cannot join the evening cookery class without making 24 atti^i 
dances at the evening school, and without being presented for examination in ti 
standard subjects.*** This requirement is said to deter many girls from attending 
cookery classes. " We tried," said Mr. Burges, very hard inside the Birmingh 
" Board, when I was on it, to get the Education Department to give grants to nigh 
" schools without obliging us to go into elementary subjects ; and when they refus< 
•* it (and through the action of the other Education Acts) our old night schoc 
" were knocked on the head. We had an average of 250 lads from 12 to 20 yc 
" age, and 130 girls.^fff 

The weight of evidence is strongly in favour of a special curriculum for ev« 
schools. J JI Boys desire to learn what will be of use to them.§§§ Give them, it is i 
drawing, modelling, shoithaud, bookkeeping, and the like, and they will attend 
evening schooL|||||| It is made a ground of complaint against the provisions of 
Code that an evening scholar is expected in the short evening school session to mast 
the same standard in the three elementary subjects which is required of a day scholar 
attending school all the year.T|^[^ If, therefore, standards are to be used iu tli. ' ' ..oL*>. 
it is contended that they should be special standards, adapted to the circuni> ._ .^ and 
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16 possibilities of the case.* In the country, it is said, evening schools are 
chiefly needed for the purpose of repeating the work of the day school, and 
with this object; in view it is most desirable that scholars should be classed in 
the standard, however low it might be, in which they really need further or 

Lrepeated instruction .f Evening schools of this type, it is said, would also meet the 

Pwants of town children under 13 or 14 years of age who are exempt from the 
obligation to attend the day school .J But in towns, evening schools of a higher 
class are also said to be required for young people over 14 years of age. These, we 
irc told by a large number of witnesses, ought to be a kind of continuation schools, 
lennt to take up the work where the day school left it, and to carry it on until the 
sholars are fitted to attend institute classes, science and art classes, or university 
extension lectures. § In these schools the formal teaching of the three elementary 
aubjects, it is contended, should be left out, as enough of those matters might be 

'taught through the various class or specific subjects which the scholars may desire 

,to learn. 1] 

r Several of the witnesses have directed our attention to the good moral effects 
produced by night schools, when properly organised and taught. The Rev, Dr. Paton, 
the representative of the Recreative Evening Schools Association, places a very high 
value on their moral influence which he attributes to the discipline and bright tone 
f a good night school, and to the carrying on of the training begun in the day school 
to a period when it becomes eflective in the character of the scholar.^ He was further 
of opinion that the night schools exercise '' a most important social civilising influence,'* 
and that much of this influence had been lost since the year 1870.** Another witness 
iXirged the importance of including suitable physical training as a recognised part of 
the night schoul curriculum » and thought this would not require *' expensive apparatus. "ff 
The same witness gave evidence as to the existence of certain vicious practices among 

i youths of the age when they should be attending night schools, and gave his opinion 
that, according to the facts he had stated, the introduction of phj^sical training 
would have an important moral result-JJ We fully agree ihat the retention of some 
educative and controlling influence over the scholars after they leave the day school, 
and the removal of them from the contamination of the streets, would have an excellent 
moral eflect. The mere fact that the leisure time of young people is usefully occupied 
under good influences and guidance during a dangerous period of life, would, in our 
^opinion, be in it'^elf an important educational result, worth some public expenditure to 
Hattain. We attach the highest importance to the development and training of the 
"physical powers of the youth of both sexes, and we therefore, think that, in the 
re-organisation of evening and continuation schools, moral and physical training should 
have as prominent a place as ordinary instruction and intellectual training. 

Opinions ai*e much divided as to the advisability of making attendance at an evening 

Bchool compulsory, some contending that it would be a very good thing; others 

laintaining exactly the opposite view,§§ We have endeavoured to gather opinions on 

lanother question, whether upon moral grounds, it is wise to open the evening school 

ito girls. But very generally the suggestion was looked upon with more or less 

Idisfavour. This must, however, be a question of locality, for there are many places 

which respectable girls habitually frequent the streets in the evening for the purposes 

[of exercise and pleasure, or for going on ermnds. A minor difiiculty was pointed out 

'to us in connexion with the annual examination of a night school. An evening school 

cannot claim this examination at the end of its winter session, unless at least 20 candi- 

fedates are presented to the Inspector. Where it is impossible, by grouping or otherwise, 

Hto make up this number, the evening scholars have to be examined with the day 

■scholars on the day of their annual inspection ; and this may take place several months 

"after the evening school has been closed, and at a time when the evening scholars are 

too busy at their work to be able to attend in the day time.|||| There ought, we 

think, to be but little difficulty in rectifying this manifest hindrance to the success of 

rural evening schools. 
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We find it more difficult to mdicato the source whence teachers for evening 
schools are to be obtained. It would be hard to impose the additional work compulsorilj 
upon the day school teacher, and we are str<ingly jidvised against such a courae.* We 
have also been informed that great bucccsb has attendetl voluntary teaching by l;i ! 
in the case of lads who have proved very difficult of control by teachers of their u*.;, 
sex. We cannot lose sight of the diverse conditions aflecting evening schools in towu 
and in the country. It is not probable that any hiL,ddy organised system can 
generally applied in rural districts, and to a large extent, evening schools in sue 
places must depend upon voluntary work. We desire to bear our grateful t4*8timonj 
to the voluntary services of those who have already effected so much for evenii ~ 
schools without pay or rewaril, and we trust that their labours may not be relaxe 
In towns, however, we think that the trained experience of some of those teachers, 
who may have married and quitted the ranks of the teaching profession, might supply 
at moderate cost, wh^it is much to be desired, an organised staff of trained teachor 
for evening schools. 

Upon the whole we are decidedly of opinion that the evening school system should 
be thoroughly revised ; that special schedules of standards and subject* should be 
allowed, suited to the needs of the locality ; that the local managers should Ik^ 
encouraged to submit such schedules to the Department for approval ; that any such 
provision as that embodied in the present Code, which requires all scholars to pass in 
the three elementary subjects, as a condition for taking up additional subjects, should 
cease to be enforced, and that no superior limit of age should be imposed on the 
scholars. While we believe that the success of evening schools will largely depend 
upon great freedom being given to the managers and teachers of such schools, the 
Department should take ample secjrity for their educational efficiency. If this wen 
done, a larger proportion of the grant might be lixed, and less made to depend on the 
results of individual examination. In our opinion, the evening schools of the future 
should be regarded and organised chiefly as schools for maintaining and continuing the 
education already received in the day school, but, for some years to come, it will be 
necessary in many places, to repeat in the evening school, in greater or less proportion, 
the course of instruction previously given in the day-school. 

We must not omit all reference to some other classes of schools which, to a certain 
extent, provide elementary education. There are a certain number of certified ♦efficient 
schools for which provision is made in the Act of 187G. These schools receive no 
Government aid, being supportetl entirely from voluntary sources. The standard 
efficiency required in these schools will be fr»und in the Circular of the Department i 
1877. Private adventure schools have been largely destroyed by the Education Act 
some, however, still remain both in town and country, ami may be useful as meetii 
the cases of children unsuited. on account of health and other reasons, for large schooli 
Where they are inspected I carefidly, as is done by the Liverpool School Board, the 
may still be of considerable value. 
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Vurietiet in The organisation of our elementary schools with a view lo brmg thonj into 
Iwjil <-ircura- complete system, and the relations that actually subsist between one description 
*'*""*" school and another, are matters which have received our most attentive consideration. 

It is hardly possible, perhaps, to conceive a state of things in which all great differenoM 
arising from inequalities of population, area, and condition of the people, should cease 
to exist. Any one uniform description of educational machinery, therefore, cannot bT 
itself be made to meet the varymg needs of ditiorent localities which have to be pro- 
vided for under any scheme of national education ; variety of school being an absolute 
necessity in any successful attempt to cope with almost unlimited diver.*»ity of local 
circumstances. 

Reference has already been marie to the difficulties of small rural schools ; but the 
{luestion into which we have inquired, as to the possibility of reducing their number 
by some practicable system or grouping, must here be briefly dealt with. We have 
received no evidence to show u& to what extent the grouping of two or more parishes 
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together into a single school district has already been attempted, filthough there is Vakt TV. 

reason to believe this practice has not, in the past, been uncommon.'*' On one point» Chapt«^r 5. 

several witnes>tes ai^^ree, that thert^ aiv rural ]>nvisheR so small that it is dilHi-ult to find 

the proper people in them to form an efficient school board. f A system ot grouping, 

with the object of securing improved Hcbool boards, has accordingly been strongly 

reoommendeil to us.J But, wlien it was asked whether it would be desirable to merge 

two or more small schools into one, the evidence we obtained was certainly not very 

favourable lu such a suggestion, ft was admitted, indeed, that in a small town with 

several parishes, the system might possibly be made to work well ; but, even there, 

any sudden change of the existing state of things was deprecated by the witnesses ; 

and doubt was thrown on the assumption that large schools are in themselves the 

best form of school organisation. § A practice exists in some neighbourhoods of the 

elder boys from several small parishes attr^nding a kind of central school, formed for 

a group of parishes in some adjoining parish. |1 A further suggestion was thrown 

out that children might be conveyed, at the cost of the public funds, from their 

homes to some central school. In the case of 151 small schools in Somerset, the 

circumstances of which were detailed to us by the Rev. Prebendary Roe, and to which 

we have referred in a previous chapter, it is said that there was only one school 

whose managers reported that the school was unneces^-^ary, and there were only seven 

instances where the managers expressed the opinion that, if their school were closed, 

there was sufficient school accommodation in adjacent parishes for the children that 

would thus be deprived ot their own schools.^ That there would be some advantages 

attending a system of grouping is not denied ; but Canon Warburton's opinion, on the 

whole, does not seem to be favourable t4j its extension. After allowing that the 

teaching under such a system might be more effectual, he adds, '* But let me qualify 

•' that by saying that I think you would lose a great deal in the way of the personal 

** interest and supervision, which are given in small schools. I do not think it 

" would be all clear gain. The schools would be better as machines, but for the 

** individual child, I doubt whether there would not be a balance of disadvantage."** 

There is also the practical difficulty of little children, especially girls, under seven or 

eight years of age having to walk long distances, with the further drawbacks of wet 

days and bad roads.ft ''^6 proper solution of the que.stion of grouping small schools 

is further complicated oj the large area of some parishes containing few inbabitants. 

id in such instances the difficulties we have referred to are enhanced Making full 

Allowance for all these considerations, we cannot recommend any general system of 

grouping schools, though there are, no doubt, cases in which such grouping may be 

advisable. 

We have much more evidence on the somewhat larger question of the grading of Grading cf 
schools. In theory, every elementary school is looked upon by the Education Depart- ^bool». 
ment as conforming more or less to one well-defined type. If it is not an infant 
school, -then it is one in which, so far as the Department is concerned, the children 
may be presented for examination in the fullest possible curriculum of the Code. 
Each such school may theoretically have its complete set of seven standards, with. 
indeed, under certain circumstances, children who have passed the Seventh Standard 
as well ; it may take up its two class subjects over and above needlework, singing, 
and drawing : and it may send in all its scholars above Standard IV. to be examined 
in specific subjects. It is ubvious, however, that local and other circumstances may 
interfere (as in most instances is found to be the case) matenally to curtail the 
extent to which this full and com]ilete programme is adopted. In a large number 
of schools, for example, the bulk of the scholars are to be found in the four lower 
standards, leaving but a few, if any, to represent the three higher standards, while in 
some other localities the number of children whose parents wish them to take advan- 
ige of the more advanced sid)jert8 in the Code may be abnormally large. A system 
f grading according to the size of a school, and the number of its classes is well 
known to exist on the Continent,JJ and Canon Warburton would be well content to 
have the adoption of some such organisation tried as an experiment in England. §§ 
But this does not meet the case now under consideration. The question is expressed 
in the following terms, in our Syllabus ol: points of Inquiry, ** Is it desirable, and if so, 
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" under what circumstances, to grade the schools in large places, and to have pro- 
" motions from one to another? *' 

We observe, at the outset, that some of the witnesses object almost in toto to anj 
such scheme. Mr. Matthew Aniold took this view, being desirous to see the esU- 
blishment of a system of State-aided secondary education, as being more likely to 
eorvo the purpose required.* Other witnesses also oppose grading our elementarr 
schools on various grounds, such as the inconvenience of the younger children of tlie 
same family going to one school and the elder ones to another ; the possible increase 
in expense of the plan ;f the danger of the higher grade schools being monopolised 
by children from the higher grades of society ;;|; and the injury which would be done 
to both teachers and children of the lower school from which the best scholars wonld 
bo drafted into the higher one.§ Some, whilst accepting the principle of a so-caUcd 
high class elementary school sn far as it applies to children in Standard VII., deprecate 
taking any other steps in the direction of grading. || The Clerk to the Liverpool 
School Board states his objections to the proposal in the followmg words : *' I am 
** inchned to think that, theoretically, the practice would be likely to be injurious to 
** education generally if largely adopted, because it would, I think, in many ca«« 
'• lead to the employment of inferior teachers in the ordinary schools, and deprive 
** the ordinary teachers of the stimulus afforded by higher teaching. Also, if you 
*' require children for the purposes of their higher standards to go to a different 
^* school from that in which they have been hitherto educated, a good many children, 
" I fear, will leavu school earlier than otherwise they would."^ His opinion is 
summed up in the statement that, '* In seeking to promote the higher education of the 
** few, there is a great danger that the general education of the mass would be dete-' 
riorated.** 

The advocates for the adoption of some system of grading or classification of schooU 
are, on the other hand, a very numerous body, including both teachersff and school 
managers.JJ Mr. MacCarthy would classify schools mainly on the basis of the 
machinery provided, and with reference chiefly to the rate of grant to be made.§§ If 
the buildings were perfectly satisfactory, the staff large and highly qualified, and the 
apparatus and other appliances complete, such a school might be placed in the first 
class. If, however, in any given case more or less of this machinei*y was wanting, 
or a school, otherwise excellently provided for, failed to attain satisfactory results, then 
such school would have to fall into the second or the third class ; a board of inspectors 
being entrusted with the duty of determining in which class each school in the first 
instance is to be placed, the rate of payment of the grant being made to vary with 
the grade of the school. |||j Another witness proposes that a lower grade of schools 
should be recognised for very poor children in poor districts, in which the curriculum 
should be limited to the thi-ee elementary subjects, in addition to singing, drawing, 
and drill, a higher scale of grant being offered for doing good work under special 
difficulties — such schools being much of the same type as those known to the.Lo 
School Board as " Schools of special difficulty/'^^i A school taking up the ordi 
course of an average elementary school without the specific subjects would fall 
the middle grade ;*** whilst one exclusively for standards above the fourth would be 
placed in the highest grade.fi^ Under this scheme it is proposed that the Education 
Pepartnient, jointly with the local authorities, should fix the grade of each particular 
school, and that in some way or other the more promising scholars in the lower gradv 
schools should be passed on to a higher grade school. JJJ Another scheme, as we ai^ 
informed, is being gradually introduced at Salford. The plan is that there should 
be a lower school for Standards I-, II., and III. ; a middle school for Standards 1"V.. 
v., and VL, and a higher school for Standards V., VI. and VIL§§§ Under this method 
it is coTitended that, as its tendency must be to bring together large numbers of ohil' 
dren iu the same standard, it would be easy to sub-divide the class, putting the duller 
children into a section by themselves, where they would be taught with direct reference 
to their capacities and attainments, and putting the rest into a higher section, where 
they would not be kept back by the presence of thei rduller companions. |||||j We have 
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little doubt that, if due precautions are taken to secure that all who would be likely 
to profit by the teaching in the higher schoola should have an opportunity of being 
promoted to them, some system of grading might be of real advantage to the progress 
of elementary education in the great centres of population. 

But this opens up the question as to what should be the character and constitution of 
tJie most advanced grade of our primary schools, those generally known as " higher 
elementary schools." Some of the witnesses, whilst much desiring to see a sound 
system of secondary education established in this countiy, look coldly upon this class 
of schools. They think that the ground they assume to occupy would be better 
assigned to secondary schools,* to which children might be promoted by exhibitions. 
Even among those who think well of '* higher elementary schools/' there are some who 
would not advocate their estai)lishment, if thereby an increased charge would come 
on the ratesf ; and they would seek to make up the needed amount of income by 
charging a higher foe, so as to make the schools independent of all sources of income 
except grant and fees.J Another objection urged in evidence was, that the effect of 
withdrawing from the ordinary elementary schools all the children in the higher 
standards, would be to injure those schools educationally, by destroying a source of 
interest for the teachers, and of ambition for the children. § It has been stated also 
that existing •* higher elementary schools," by a process of under-selling, are starving 
secondary schools, and that they are thus making it difficult to find suitable candidates 
for scholarships which have been founded in grammar schools and are often specially 
limited to scholars in pul>lic elomentar}^ schools. || On the other hand, it is urged that, 
in view of the difficulty of finding sufficient teaching power in the ordinary elementary 
school to deal effectually with the very few scholars attending in the higher standards, 
a system of collecting these higher standard children from all the schools in the same 
to^vn into one department, and working them there in a full course of higher subjects 
will secure far better classification, and will prove to be a wise division of labour. If 
It is contended that whatever harm is done to lower schools by depriving them of their 
more forward scholars is more thau outweighed by the superior educational advantages 
enjoyed by children in the ** higher elementary schools," in the form of laboratory, 
scientific apparatus, models for drawing, and of machinery not generally provided in 
the lower schools.** It is also stated that these " higher elementary schools " are 
useful in providing well-prepared candidates to till the office of pupil-teachers, in 
localities in which it would otherwise be difficult to procure them.ff 

We find that there is great diversity in the actual constitution of these higher 
elementary schools. In Huddersfield, for instance, the parents are recommended, as 
soon as their children have passed the Sixth Standard, tu send them to the higher 
school, removing them from the lower school they have hitherto attendeil. Standard 
YH. in all the lower schools is abolished ; and the fee charged in t|ie Seventh Standard 
school is the same as in the lower schools, although it is observed as a fact that the 
children attending it are chiefly those of the better working class.JJ In Sheffield 
admission to the higher elementary school is treated as a prize ; admission to it being 
by competition among the children who have passed Standard V. in any of the elementary 
schools of the town. The foe is 9d. a week ; l>ut in the case of chililren whose jjarents, 
on accoimt of poverty, are unable to pay so much, this payment is remitted. Children 
from private schools may compete for admission ; but out of 273 admitted at the 
last examination, only six were from schools other than public elementary ones.§§ In 
Bradford, where there are four higher elementary schools, two for boys and two for 
girls,|||| the system adopted is very different. There, no attempt is made simply to 
gather together the clever boys and girls of the upper standards from the other 
schools, liut the object is rather to supply in them for all standards a type of edu- 
cation higher than can be obtained in the ordinary elementary school, and to charge 
such a fee (dd.) as can be paid by a somewhat higher grade of the wage-earning 
classes-lf^ As a matter of fact, very few children attend these schools in the lower 
standards ; and, in order to meet the case of the deserving poor, certain exhibitions are 
offered to meet the amount of the fees and the cost of the books.*** In Birmingham, 
where at present there is only one higher elementary school, the scholars are 
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PxrlnsTVely of Standards VII. and ex-VII. ; the fee is 3<7. a week ; almost all tW 
children are from the working; class ; and the condition of admission is that a child 
shall have passed the Sixth Standard and shall engage to remain in the higher school 
a whole year, and to present himself at the May examination of the Science and An 
Department.'-' At Mancliester there appear in be tV)ur of these higher schools. One 
of them, the Central School, has admitted, since its opening, 1,450 children, of whom 
250 came from schools higher than the ordinary elementary ones :t and it is prac- 
tically self-supporting, in the sense that its maintenance is not a burden on the 
rates, on account of the large grants from the Science anrl Art Department. Th.- 
scholai*8 are limited to Stnndnrd V. and npw;;rds, and the class of parents making use 
of the school for their children consists chiefly of skilled artisans, small shopkee^r 
and persons in similar positions.}: 

In roost instances the curriculum of these ** higher elementary schools " is controllt^i 
by the requirements of the Code up to Standard VII., and for all above that standanl 
largely by the syllabus of the Science and Art Department : the dividing line being 
fixed by the fact that, ns a rule, the Education Department v.ill not make any grant 
for a child who has passed the Seventh Standard. § This regulation of the Education 
Department, we may remark in passing, is complained of by one witnr^ss, who save 
that whilst in some cases a scholar passes Standard VII. before he is 12 years old, tlie 
Code makes no provision for his further education, (| As long, however, as a child hai; 
not passed the highest standard of the Code he is treated in the higher elementary 
school in Manchester as an elementary scholar ; he lakes up the work of the standards, 
two class subjects, and two specific subjects, with one of the courses given in the 
Science and Art Directory ; and in this way he may earn for his school, from the 
Education Department, as much as 1/. 2h. 6fl. in grants.^f Children who have passed 
the Seventh Standard are usually formed into an organized science school uiuler the 
Science and Art Department;** and as that Department makes a grant of 10^. a head 
for all pupils who, having made 251) attendances in the year, pass in one science subject; 
and since, further, all soch pupils may compete in the various grant-earning subject 
at the May examinations, the gross amount of grant a school may receive in this wayii 
far more than could be obtained from the Education Department.tt and is e>^ 
at the Manchester Central School U* amount to 3/. I4s. a head.JJ The higher &...,...:. 
usually taken up by the ex-VIIth children include mathematics, plane geometry and 
projections, freehand drawing, in addition to one of the following, namely, machine 
construction and drawing, theoretical and practical chemistry, or electricity. In Bir- 
mingham is added practice in the use of wood- working tools ;§§ and in Manchester 
French is taught to all ; and the knowledge of cotnmercial arithmetic and of English 
composition is carefully kept up. |||| It will be seen that in many instances these scliuoU 
are maintained at little or no cost to the ratepayers; but it has to be remembered that 
where the buildings h-ive not been otherwise pro\'ided,^l) the interest of the money 
spent in erecting them ought to ije reckoned as a burden upon the rate:*** and in 
Birmingham, wliere the fee charged is very small, each scholar costs the rates alwufc 
19s. perannum.-|i-f 

Similar schools promoted by voluntary managers were not unknown previous to th*^ 
passing of the Education Act of 1S70, and, as we have reason to believe, still exist 
We have had before us as a witness the Master of St. Thomas' Charterhouse Church 
School, one of the best known of those voluntary schools wnich have supplementedj 
the elementary course by higher branches of education. He tells us that the fees var; 
from 'Ad. to Ks. ^d. a week :JJI that the scholars belong chiefly to the lower middle 
clas8,§§§ but that 60 or 70 l>uys are sent in free by the Endowed Schools Commid 
sioners.llllll Many of them, he says, come from long distances.^f^J In the Scvent' 
Standard, boys take up one or more of the following subjects : chemistry, mechanic 
mathematics, botany, electricity, acoustics, and some other subjects, with the resi 
that the buys acquire such a taste for science that they nearly always continue to stud; 
it after they go to work, and resort largely to evening classes whore they may k< 
up thjeir knowledgo.*^'"^* 
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Wliilst the evidence before us is abundant for the purpose of showing how popular, 
and for the most pan successful, these higher elementary schools are in the various 
places where they have been founded, still opinions are much divided as to the policy 
of extending, or even continuing, them. Several of the inspectors are opposed to the 
movement, avowedly because they think some system of secondary education ought to 
take up the work attempted by higher elementary schools.* Mr. Mathew Arnold 
maintained that secondary schools should have their buildings, and also some portion 
of tlie teachers' salaries, provided by the State, and Canon Warburton recommends 
that the State should provide exhibitions to such secondaiy schools fur the more 
promising scholars from elementary schools-f Dr. Crosskey, however, takes the 
view that whilst the higher elementary school is intended for children from 12 years 
old up to 14 or 154 the secondary schools, which should be entered when a child 
is 10, or at most 11, years old, is designed to carry on the work much beyond 15, § 
and is for picked scholars rather than for the average of the children found in higher 
elementary schools. |j Mr. Fitch is of opinion that, with the higher education now given 
in some elementary schools, the third grade schools, as laid down by the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, are practically no longer a necessity of an educational system.^1 
But higher elementary schools are said to be meeting the actual wants of more people 
than are i$econdary schools, more especially because the former schools are cheaper.** 
B However desirable chese higher elementary schools may be, the principle involved in 
their addition to our educational system should, if approved, be avowedly adopted. 
Their indirect inclusion is injurious to both primary and seconilary instruction. If, 
therefore, the curriculum of higher elementary schools is restricted within due limits, 
avoiding all attempts to invade the ground properly belonging to secondary education, 
^and if due precautions are taken to secure that promising children of poor parents 
Bare not excluded from the privileges to bo enjoyed in them, then we ai'e of opinion 
that such schools may prove to be a useful addition to our school machinery for 
primary education. In certain cases the object of suc!i schools might be secured by 
attaching to an ordinary elementary school a class or section iu which higher instruction 

kwas provided for scholars who had passed the Seventh Standard. In Scotland liberal 
grants are now made to the managers of elementary schools for advanced instruction to 
scholars who have passed the highest standard, and we see no reason why English 
children should not be afforded like assistance for continuing their education. This 
arrangement would facilitate the provision of such higher instruction in the smaller 

tand less populous school districts, and, for reasons already suggested, might be pre- 
ferred, by rhe authorities of some even of the larger districts, to the establishment of 
separate schools. Wo cannot therefore regard as completely satisfactory the present 
position of the class of schools to which we have referred. On the one hand they are 
obliged to adapt their curricidum in such a way as to bring them within the require- 
ments of the Education Acts and of the Code iu order that they may obtain Govern- 
Iment grants ; whilst, on the other hand, their object is to provide a much higher 
education than is ordinarily understood by the word '* elementary." There is beside a 
tendency to provide schools for children whose parents are in a position to pay fees 
sufficiently high to cover the expense of their etiucatiou, and so to benefit persons in 
comfortable circumstances at the cost of the ratepayers and taxpayers ; thus relieving 
parents of their proper responsibility for the education of their own children. Under 
these cb'CumstanceB we think it is desirable that the State should recognise the dis- 
tinction between elementary and secondary education to an extent not yet attempted. 
It is to be regretted that no practicable suggestion was made for extending any such 
higher education tu rural districts, or, indeed, to places with populations below 10,000 
or ISjOOO.ft A knowledge, for instance, of the principles of agriculture, which might 
be taught in a higher elementary school, if such existed iu country places, might be 

Pof very great value to those children, who were hereafter to be engaged in agricultural 
labour. 

We find a very general feeling obtaining among the witnesses in favour of the 
adoption of some system of exhibitions or scholarships to secondary and higher schools. 
But it is maintained that boys or girls should be singled out for such promotion at a 
somewhat early age.JJ It is a mistake, we are told, to assume that a child must first 
get to the top of the elementary school before he is allowed to enter the secondary 
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school f but that he should bo selected from about the Fifth iStaiulard,t and thus 
spend the time from 11 to l^ years of age in the lower stages of the higher school 
rather than in the higher stages of the lower. J A practical difficulty has ai-iseii 
conseqvieiiro of the f?ict thnt in secondary schools Tjatiii is usually ni imporlnnt pan. 
the curriculum* and that elemeutary scholars rarely, if ever, learn anything of t^ 
subject whHst attending their own elementary school. § We are told in evidence!" 
however, that head teacher's are ready to help proinisinL,' boys over this difficulty, and 
especially that the London School Board has adopted a scheme under which successful 
candidates for scholarships at a s(*condary school nre put through a six months' courstt 
of preparatory teaching in Latin l)efore actually beginning attendance at tJie hightr 
s'^hooi.J' We were informed by Mr. Fitch, that there is a still greater difficulty iu 
the way of many children takin*^ jMlvaiitage of such exhiliitions to higher schook 
they may happen to win. The exhibition usually is only enough to pay the tuitii 
fees ; and its winner has to be maintained during the time he holds it.^ Poor paren 
therefore, are often obliged to decline the exhibition for their child, being unable to 
support him whilst he receives the hiorher education to which it entitles him. Out of 
five or six boys in one school in Lambeth who had succeeded in gaining scholarshipe 
at an endowed school, two only had parents who could afford to let them ta 
advantage of these privileges.** 

An exhaustive list of about 1 ,CXK) schemes, made under the Charitable Trust 
Endowed Schools Acts, now in operation, under which exhibitions are granted 
scholars from elementary schools so as to enable them to enter higher schools, 
under which payments are made for prolonging their stay in elementary schools, 
recently been prepared by the Charity Commissioners, and transmitted to the Educatii 
Department, a copy of which has been furnished to us by Mr. Cumin. The object 
this Return is to apprise the district inspector of all the cases within his district 
which endowments are available for the benefit of scholars in or from the elemen 
schools which he periodically visits. ' At present,' says Mr. Fitch,ff * we have no sui 

• knowledge. As we move about among schools, and come in contact with clever a 

* promising children, it would be a great advantage to us, if we were officially cogmsa 
' of the rneans of secondary instruction which exist iu the district, and which 
' might advise the managers and parents to avail themselves of.* It is proposed, bv 
distributing to eacli inspector copies of the schemes affecting any of the schools witb'n 
his district, to place him in possession of this much-needed information. By ttiig 
means his attention would be directed to the provision available in the district for 
enabling children of promise to prolong their attendance in the elementary school, and 
to the opportunities within their reach for advancing from the elementary to tb( 
secondary school. 

In St. Olave's Grammar School in London, for instance, there is a competition hcl 
every Christmas ; the candidates being boys from the public elementary schools in th 
neighbourhood. *' The successfid candidates,*' Mr. Sharpe says, '* are moved through 
*' the school by intermediate exhibitions ; and then at the end of their school life o 
" or two survive to go to the Universities, and the intermediate ones generally rise 
" a higher grade of life, such as the Civil Service ; and they attend the classes 
** King's College afterwards, and carry on their education that way."JJ Mr. Sh 
is convinced of the wisdom of the system he advocates, and speaking of an elemen ta; 
scholar who has won his way to the University, he says : '' If he can hold his own wit! 
** those he finds at the University, it is a decided advantage to him to enter into 
" higher battle of life."§§ At Manchester scholarships are offered to elemental 
scholars, giving them admission to the central school, and several scholarships ha 
been won by boys at the Central School, admitting them to the Normal School 
Science at South Kensingtun.y |1 Thirty schoLa'iihips lenable at the Manchester Grammi 
School are offered to boys in the elementary schools : some of these, however, we ai 
told, in the last year or two, have been aw;Hrded to boys from other schools, there n 
being a sufficient number of duly qualified elementary scholars to take them all.^^ 
Leeds, we are informed, the school board remits the tees of very promising scholars 
the Higher Elementary School ; and there are 16 scholarships at the Grammar Sch 
open to boys from the primary schools; the class of people whose sons take th 
scholarships being mostly working men, artisans, and the like.*** The Bradford Sch 
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Board has founded 20 scholarships, of the aimual value of lbs. each, to be held by Part l'^ 
scbolara from the ordinary elementary schools at the Higher Elementary School. cUapter 5.' 
There are also scholarships, some of them found^^d out of the rates, open to elementary 
scholars, entitling them to admission to the Grammar School ; and in 1885 the 
Technical College at Bradford offered 42 scholarships to candidates throughout the 
whole county of Yorkshirt', of which 27 were gained by boys from the Higher 
Elementary Schools.* In Birmingham the experiment has been carried on longer, Birming- 
and on a larger scnle than in the other instances before us. It appears that about a ti*""- 
third of the scholars in the schools on King EdwarcFs Foimdation are exhibitioners, 

Iand that half of the exhibitions in the seven grammar schools are offered to boys and 
^irls from the elementary schools. t A few years ago 30 per cent, of all the scholars 
in these schools bud begun their education at a elementary school ; that per-centage is 
now almost 50. J And although it is reported of the exhibitioners from the elementary 
schools that at first they show a want of mental alertness and an absence of intellectual 
acquisitiveness.S in some cases they are said in the end to do brilliantly,|| and we 
are informed that a considerable proportion of the exhibitioners come from a very 

■ humble class in society. 
A full consideratioo of the means now available for enabling promising scholars to Condusi 
proceed from the lower to the higher gi-ades of schools convinces us that there are 
two wants not yet fully met. These are, first, that the supply of satisfactory 
secondary schools should be organised, and should be made adequate for the wants of 
all parts of the country ; and. secondly, that increased funds should be provided out of 
which to create sufficient exhibitions for deserving elementary scholars needing further 
instruction at those schools. We have refrained from going into the details of this 
large question, as it is not within our order of reference, and we do not think that we 
should be justified in expressing any opinion as to the means by which these objects 
, should be secured. 
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Cost of Public Elementary Educatioir, 



Chapter L — Government BxAJdiNATioN. 

Chapter II. — The Parliamentary Grant. 

Chapter III.— Income and Expenditure of Scbools* 



Uhapter I. 



CHAPTER I. 
Government Examination, 



Sifects on 



litof H,M, ^^ approaching the subject of. the annual Government examination of eleme 
ipector. schools we cannot fail to be struck with the influence which this examination ei 
upon the whole work of the year. The inspection day is the day towards wl 
eyes of all connected with an elementally school are continually looking" for 
The arrangements for the whole year are devised to meet the requirements of the 
inspector 8 visit. The course of teaching, the classification of the scholars, the dailj 
piogress of the subjects, the attendance of the children, the working staflf, the dsM- 
table, even the season of the year, and the idiosyncracy of the inspector, are ~ 
and all to be taken into account in their boaring upon this great event of the 
year. Whilst we are fully sensible of the value of the annual examination di , 
spur to keep all parties well up to their work, we are by no means sure that 
feeling whicli it creates and fosters is, under present conditions, a healthy one. ' 
example, it is said to dominate unduly over the proper organisation of a scho 
and Mr. Sharpe calls attention to this danger,* when he encourages teachers to be 
independent of inspectors, and to consider themselves solely responsible for the 

organisation of their schools. The effects of the Government examination, under 

daB?ifi<yitioii the present system, on the classification and the teaching are evidently very great, 
nod teaciiinj;. ^ teacher, no doubt, has the power to classify his scholars as he thinks best; but 
the children must generally be examined in the standards according" to the Code.i 
Many teachers allege that the result is to discourage every other form of classification 
and to destroy altogether their freedom of organisation. J: The rig-idity of t^ 
existing system is illustrated by one witness in a forcible way. He instances a gm 
of 40 boys who may be sent up at one time from the infants' school to the bovi 
school. According to his view these 40 boys are likely to be kept together year th 
year till they leave school. But, if freedom of classification were possible, instead 
continuing throughout their school liftt m one compact body, they would soon beg 
to leno-then out in a line, some moving quickly, some moderately, and the rest sk ' 
The same witness being asked if there was anything in the present Code to pr _ 
the free classification which he advocated, described his own experience, under whic 
in the middle of the year, he promoted the brighter boys to a higher standi 
intending, however, to present them for examination in the lower standard ; but t 
months before the inspection his courage failed him and he gave up the experiment | 
Another witness describes the present system of enforced classification as an irratioDal^ 
one, which places children, not according to what they know or can learn, but according 
to what has been forced into their minds ; and his experieifce, he says, proves tkt 
under it some children are forced on at a rate which nature never intended ; while 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of the rest, who could advance two standards in a year. ; 
compelled simply to **mark tirae.*'^ For, he added, if a child passes his standards i 
the rate of two a year, he will presently arrive at an age when, although his sch 
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re 19 not ended, he can earn no more grants for his school.* We have before us 

^bundp-nce of similar evidence in the replies to the statistical inquiries made in 

[iirculars A and D. The answers may thus be summarised, that the hard and fast 

^stem of classification keeps back clever children in order that dull ones may be 

ished on ; that it is unfair to children and to teachers ; that it involves waste of 

5ower and labour in every way ; that the gain to the dull is no compensation for the 

ss to the bright ; that the aim is uniform mediocrity ; that there is no elasticity 

id no scope ; that it assumes all children equal in capacity, and attention ; and 

Hat it proceeds on an absurd mechanical basis. f Mr. Sharpe reminds us that in 

[leory the Department professes in no way to interfere with the organisation of a 

5hool,J§ and that the organisation together with the discipline is one of the 

lements to be considered by the inspector when assessing the merit grant. || Opinions 

divided as to whether inspectors do or do not directly interfere in this matter ;^ 

JUt indirectly this interference appears to be very real, for ordinarily the detention 

jf a child for a second year in the standard which he has passed inflicts on the 

lanagers the same loss as if he had failed in the three elementary subjects,** unless 

le inspector allows it to be placed on the list of exceptions.ff Mr. Sharpe makes 

suggestion for dealing with this difficulty as it aflbcts small schools, proposing that 

two of the standards as classified under the present Code, should be formed into one 

roup to be passed through in two years. Another witness recommends that if this 

iggestion were adopted the lower part of the group should be examined more 

liently than the upper. Xt Mr- Fitch §§ proposes a still more extensive change in 

le existing system, with the view of securing more elasticity in organisation and 

lassifi cation. 

In our opinion the evidence supports the conclusion that the present practice of Conclusion, 
lany of the teachers, which they doubtless consider to be forced upon them by the 
"jde, leads to some children being unduly detained in the successive standards, and to 
^thers being unduly hurried through them, and that consequently the teachers in such 
ises feel themselves more or less fettered by the system. If Government grants 
>ntinue to be paid on the same principle as at present, the remedy we propose to 
leet this complaint is to allow managers and teachers full liberty in the classification 
their scholars, subjecti to a reduction of the grant if this liberty be abused ; and in 
lall schools to adopt a simpler classification both for instruction and for examination. 
Up to the time when the Code of 1882 was brought into operation, the attendance Atteodance 
joalification entitling a scholar to be presented for examination was 250 attendances qualification, 
in the sciiool year, and 150 attendances for half-timers. For this the Code of 1882 
substituted the regulation, that all scholars whose names have been on the school 
registers for the last 22 weeks of the school year must, as a rule, be presented for exami- 
nation. |1|| The aim in making this change is stated to have been on the one hand to 
fcecure that the teacher should not be subject to so strong a temptation to falsify the 
Register in order to give a probably successful scholar his attendance qualification, and 
on the other hand to prevent a school losing its grant for a child, otherwise qualified, 
•fcrough some mere misfortune, such as its accidental absence on the day of the 
^Examination. 1[^ The evidence we have received on the working of this altered rule is 
^Py no means unanimous. Some of the inspectors consider that the new rule is no 
improvement upon that which it supersedes ; that it does not ensure an improved 

Bttendance ; and that it may work disadvantageously for the results of the exami- 
nation,*** Mr. Sharpe approves of the change in spite of the objections which have 
been pointed out.f+f Many of the teachers dislike it very much, for they are not 
^dlowed to plead irregularity as a reason for withdrawal, and they complain that 
^^regularity is more prevalent imder the present rule than under the old one.JJJ One 
witness admits that the change has removed from teachers a great temptation to 
make false entries in the registers, and to connive at a backward child not completing 
his attendance qualification ;§§§ but another shows how it may encourage the practice, 
of bringiog about the removal of a child's name from the register in order to destroy 
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its iiTteiidnnce qnalitication.'^' Mr. Diggle describes m '* weeding out '* process due lo 
the change, andor which sometimes* just before the 22 weeks begin, a l)ack:ward chi]«i 
is pajssed on from scbool to school, and so luay escape ever being sul»jocfced to any 
educational test.f As a })arc:al remedy against this evil, tlie Code, whicti at first 
allowed a name to bo removed after six weeks' continuous absence, is now altered m 
such a way as to prohibit the removal of any name from the register unless the child 
hAs died, or has been a>certained to have left the school or neighbourhood.^ ^be 
i^vidence of the replies to the statistical inquiries made by circulars A and D show* 
the 22 weeks* system to be very unpopular, with teachers, managers, and school 
boards. § Mr. R. II. Williams, superintendent of visitors in East Lambeth, who 
approaches this (pie.'-tion from a ditterent point of view from the witnesseii abovd 
referred to, is in favour of examining every child on the roU of the school at the 
time of the annual examination, if he has been on the roll of any efficient school 
during the 22 weeks. || We are of opinion, however, that if the present system of 
assessing the Goveniment grant be continued, as in the case of the class examination 
so in the case of the tliree standard subjects, every child in the school might wdl 
be examined, and that the inspector in making his report should be directed to bear 
in mind any circumstances affecting the children and the school. 

The following evidence gives a striking description of the annual examination before 
individual examination was prescribed, as it was conducted by Dr. Morell. one of H*- 
3Iajesty's Inspectors of Schools at that time : — 

" He always, when he came to the school, saw its ordinary working ; then he would 
take a class. He went through every class, and asked the teacher to explain thd 
principles of 'the rules in arithmetic. He would stand and watch him, and then he 
would ascertain how many could work an example in the same rule correctly, pladnr 
the children in such a position that they could not copy, and if 75 per cent, worked 
the sum right, he considered that it was a very good result. He would always insist 
upon hearing every teacher give a lesson, after finding out what ground he had 
attempted to cover during the year. It used to be a really very pleasant time."^ 

The follo\ving description of an examination^ as formerly conducted, was also given 
to us by the Rev. J. Menet : — 

** No doubt it ilirlered very much from the present inspection, but the iDspection that 
I knew best was the system of letting the school go on its usual course, as for aa 
possible, listening to the lessons of the teacher, making an accurate statement of 
the results of thy work in the several classes, giving a thoughtful attention to 
various methods of working, and, in short, going into all the details of the schc 
with a view of really giving a fair estimate of the whole work in all it« det 
That was the inspection with which 1 was most familiar, and it seemed to me, and ] 
can speak from results that I know, to have been admirably fitted for its purpos 
and to have produced excellent results."** 

Sir Lovelace Stamer thus contrasts the present mode of examination with that whidfl 
preceded it: — 

'' I do not think that tliere is sufficient time given, to begin with ; and there is a 
general hast*.* in all the proceedings which, of course, upsets the discipline of the ache 
My own belief is that the old days of inspection gave the inspectors a far Mt 
opportunity of getting at the character of the school than they can possibly have no| 
when the ordinary work and discipline of the school is upset in order to facilitate th 
inspection, "ft 

We recommend that in future the inspection of public elementary schools should 
distinctly of two kinds, to be held on ditlerent days. The sole object of oiie inspectic 
would be to secure that all children in the schools are being thoroughly taught tl 
elements of instruction ; the first " inspection " would, therefore, be confined to 
strict and thorough examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic of each individu 
child attending school This examination, confined strictly to the three element 
subjects, would be held on a day of which notice had been given, and its 
designated in future '' the report of the examination '' would be in the hands 
inspector of the district before his visit. The objects of the second inspection, to 
held within a fortnight after the examination, would be, on the one hanil, to pafl 
judgment upun the whole character of the school, and. on the other hand, to gii 
advice and encouragement to the managers and teachers. At this visit the inspector 
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idei the moral tone and dis^cipline of the school* the meibods oi teaching V\ 
the aptitude of the teachers, and thti condition of the buildings and premises, whih> he Chupk-r i. 

■would also thoroughly test the proficiency of the children in all the subjects taught, 

by hearing tho ti^acher examine the children, by examining classes himself in the 
subjects included in the syllabus which had not been previously tested at the first 
examination, or by any other methods he might select. His report upon the school 
•would be based both on the report of the first examination, and on his own inspec- 
tion. The inspector might at this visit, if he thinks it desirable, test the report of the 
first examination, and there should rest an appeal from the tinal judgment of the 
inspector to the chief inspector of the district. 

Under the present system, individual examination means the method by which that Methods of 
portion of the grant which depends on the per-centage of passes in the three elemen- examiuatu-ti.] 
tary eubjects is ascertained by the individual examination in those subjects of every 
child presented to the inspector for examination. Class-examination, means the 
method uf juflging of the proficiency of a class in certain sulijects, geography, history, 
natural science, needlewurk, and English, by the criterion of the proportion of children 
answering well, whether amounting to half, or to three-quarters of such class. If the 
inspector reports that half the class answered satisfactoi'ily, the half grant amounting to 
Is. on the average attendance is paid. If he reports that three-quarters answered satisfac- 
torily, the full grant amounting to 2s. is paid. Sample or specimen exarainaiion 
means the selection by the inspector of certain children taken from a standard, or of 
certain standards out of the seven standards, as re]>resentat!ve of the work of the 
whole school in the class subjects. Thus an inspector, if geography and English were 
taken, might examine half of StandartI 11. in English and the other half in geography, 
not alt in both. Or he might say, '' I will take Standartls 11., TV., and VT. in 
** geograjdiy, and IIL, V., and VII. in English," and might report on the geography 
and English of the whole school according to the proficiency of the scholars in the 
lildreu or standards so selected » 

The comparative merits of the two systems of examination known respectively as Individunl 
idividual and class examiimtion have engaged much of our attention, and a consider- anddass^ 
)le amount of evidence has been received upon the question. Hitherto individual *^'^*^"^>°**^'^"» 
examination in the three elementary subjects has been the fixed rule in the English 
Code; and although some kind of sample examination was suggested previous to the 
issue of the Code of 1882, the suggestion was received with but little favour by the 
teachers and managers, and was dropped. Sample examination, instead of the present 
individual examination, is advocated by Mr. Cumin/*'' In the Scotch Code a change 
has recently been introduced, to which we have already alluded, providing for class 
examination in tlie Standard subjects for Standards 1. and II, § One special evil of 
the system of individual examination is dwelt upon by several witnesses, namely, its 
tendency to fright<*n the children ; more especially where the teacher impresses upon 
their minds the fact that by their faUure a certain sum of money will be lost to the 
school. II Much of the time now occupied by examining children individually in 
standard subjects might, it is said, be more profitably employed by the inspector and 
his staff in making visits without notice, and in listening to lessons given by the 
teachers ;^ while teachers in preparing for individual examination have to ilraw too 
largely on the time needed for training the intelligence of the children,** On the 
other hainl the fear is expressed by Mr. Diggle that if the record of individual 
examination were abolished, many children, and especially the dull ones, would pass 
through the school without knowing anything about their subjects. tf Another evil 
i-esulting from the enormous amount of work thro\\Ti upon the inspector and his 
assistants by individual examination is stated to be that they are induced to attempt 
the impossible task of doing two things at once, as, for instance, looking over the sums 
of one standard whilst hearing the reading of another. JJ Lord Liugen doubts if it 
would be safe to dispense with individual examination, §§ but Mr. Fitch, as we have 
already said, is in favour of so far adopting the system now obtaining in Scotland as 
will do away .'lloffether with the record of individual passes in the first and second 
standards ; and whilst desiring to continue the record of individual examination in 
Standard III. nnd upwards, he would pay the grant on the lines of a class examina- 
tion. A similar view we observe is held by other inspectors.!]^ 
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On the asflumption that the present syBlem of assessing the Government grant igj 
continue, whilst in Standards I. and II. class examination might take the place of 
present individual examination, as in the Scotch Code, we think that individual pa 
should be recorded from Standard III. and upwards, as a guide to inanagere aod 
teachers, as some security for the thoroughness of the examination, and also as a 
guarantee to the parents that justice is being done to their children. Whatever altera- 
tions are made in the method of examination, however, provision must be made for 
the individual examination of all children whose parents desire them to be fumisbed 
with labour certificates. 

Two other subjects still remain to be dealt with under the head of GovemmeiiL 
examination. These are the ** exception schedules,** in which managers and teachers 
claim exemption from examination for certain children upon various grou^u- 
** Over-pressure," which is alleged by some to be a result of the existing :- 
elementary education, and more particularly of the annual individual examm; 
The two subjects are closely connected with each other, for the exception schedi 
been adopted for the purpose of preventing, or at any rate mitigating over-pi 
Some form of exception schedule has been in use since the Code of 18S2 came id 
force; but the particular grounds on which exemption from examination could 
claimed were first defined with fulness in the Code of 1884.'^^ Opinions van' verj 
much as to whether the present regulations are effective for their purpose.' Thn 
teachers who appeared before us almost unanimously complained of the workiiir ' 
the exception schedule. They allege that the inspectors discourage withdraw.. - 
the reference they often make in their reports to the number of them, the fear of 
disparaging reference operating to keep many cases, thoroughly ])roper in themseh 
from appearing on the schedule of exceptions, lest the merit grant should thereby l_ 
affected. J They point out that a disallow^ed exemption results in three ciphers on' thf 
examination schedule, for a child who is refused exemption cannot be examined, bui 
is regarded as having failed in all the standard subjectf^. They claim that cas»^ 
presented by the managers, especially if they have been entered in the log book, shouM 
be accepted without question by the inspectors.§ It is represented as a fi;r:'i ■ 
grievance that irregularity of attendance is not admitted among the '* reato;: . . 
excuses. "II But there is by no means the same unanimity of opinion among manage 
Many managers affirm that the inspectors allow, and that very freely, the cer " 
exceptions that have been placed before them.^ Some, whilst admitting that this _ 
80, contend that the teachers, for fear of the merit grant being prejudiced, do not use 
their privilege of placing names on the schedule as freely as circumstances woo 
justify them in doing,** Other managers have asserted that the inspectors do 
readily accept the entries on the exemption schedule as presented to them,ff and 
doubt is expressed if, in the short time at their command, it is possible for the 
thoroughly to investigate all the cases brought before them — a view also accepted 
one of the inspectors.JJ The inspectors, on the other hand, as a rule, speak in defenct* 
of the present regulations. They maintain that they deal fairly with the exccr*"~ 
schedule, and that they do not refuse to allow exceptions if proper reasoi. 
given. §§ Mr. Sharpe showed bhat during the previous quarter in London, 6,000 
children out of 81,000, were absent or withdrawn from examination, and that less than 
200 were refused by the inspectors on the gi'ound that the reasons alleged vrero 
insufficient. II II The demand of the teachers to be allowed to withdraw 10 per cents of 
the scholars from examination does not find favour with the inspectors, for ther 
contend that a fixed per-centage is ill adapted to meet varying circumstances, but 
they suggest that further freedom of withdi-awal should be allowed.^^l The managers 
are supposed themselves to prepare the exception schedule, and at any rate they 
authenticate it with their signature. But whOst both they and the teachers are 
expressly stated as a rule not to have abused their privilege in entering backward 
scholars upon it,*** the position is strongly maintained that these two authorities mu^ 
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LOt be permitted to have the sole control of this matter, but that it is essential that 

he inspector should retain the power of vetoing any case which, in his opinion* is 

mproperly placed upon the exception schedule.* We must not omit to point out, 

liowever, that Mr. Fitch's proposals for lightening the individual examination, would 

do away altogether with the exception schedule ; for in granting greater freedom of 

classification a full grant and for the standard subjects on the lines of the examination 

now apnlied to the class subjects, be would require all scholars not unavoidably absent 

from school to be examined — a proposal accepted in advance by several of the 

teachers-t Inspectors, we are told, are beginning to be more lenient in the matter of 

exceptions,} and, if they had somewhat larger powers given to them to deal with 

special cases, possibly in the course of time little further comjdaint would be heard on 

fchis subject. 

We have made special inquiry as to the existence of ** over-pressure " among the 
hildren and the teachers of elementary schools, anrl as to the causes of the alleged 
lyil, and we have met with a considerable difference of opinion upon this question 
mong the witnesses who came before us. A good many of the teachers affirm that 
ihere is still much over-pressure in schools. They define over-pressure as ** compelling 
• a child to do work, or to obtain results whicli the mental ability or physical con- 
•* dition of the child does not justify, and which would not be demanded if the child's 
•• best interests were the only thing desired," or as '' forcing a child through a course 
•* of teaching beyond its power, or compelling a child to do within too short a time 
■f* what it might perhaps be able to do, had more time been given." || Over-pressure 
Hexists, a great number of witnesses including the teachers say, in all schools, and 
ff especially where the children are very poor, or, so far as over-pressure on teachers is 
concerned, where the staff is insufiicient.^ One witness characterises it as a growing 
evil, inevitably resulting from individual examination connected with a money pay- 
ment.*"" We are told that it is chiefly discernible among under-fed, backward, poor 
■B&d neglected children, the requirements of the Code being arranged for average 
^^Sildren, and therefore being excessive for dull and backward ones, If Teachers also, 
™ "we are informed, especially women and pupil-teachers, often suffer much from the evil 
of over-pressnre.Jt Some say that it is also met with in the case of quick children.§§ 
On the other hand, there are teachers who deny all personal knowledge of its exist- 
^ ence,|ll| and they affirm that there is no fear of it under the existing " standards,** with 
■tfae safeguard of the exception schodule.^T" The managers also are divided upon the 
question, the evidence showing that in Loi.don, Birmingham, or 8alford now no com- 
plaints are heard.*** Others affirm that it is unknown in schools classed as *' excellent," 
and is chiefly to be met with among ill-fed children, or where there is a deficiency in 
the number or the quality of the teaching stafl'-ftt Lastly, among the inspectors we 
meet with a much nearer approach to unanimity. Canon Warburton notes that where 
it is the custom after the inspection to indulge in considerable relaxation of efl'ort, 
trusting for the final results to a '* spurt ** in the last three months, there the excessive 
strain put upon the children tells upon the backward ones, and he lays the blame of 
this unequal distribution of the work over the whole year upon the managers bs well 
as upon the teacher.=4 + + Mr. Matthew Arnold had met with over-pressure, but more 
often in the case of precocious than of dull children. §§§ Mr. Sharpe doubts if even 
dull children who are regular in their attendance need be subjected to any over- 
pressure, and he is of opinion that, with the safeguards of the Code properly used, 
there is very little over-pressure found. |||||| Mr. J^itch disbelieves altogether in the 
existence of over-pressure, pointing, in proof of this assertion, to the healthy condition 
of children in school compared with those outside,1[1i1[ arguing that the curriculum is 
much lighter and the number of school hours is far smaller in English than in con- 
tinental schools,**** and especially recalling the fact that during the agitation upon the 
question in 1884 very few parents or school managers took any share in it.ffff It was 
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PuiT V. maintained by a large majority of the inspectors who appeared before us that the 
Chapter 1. curriculum of the three standard subjeots, together with the class subjects, is not too 
much for the year's work ;* and whilst Canon Warburton believes that long home 
lessons and iujudicioua " keeping-in ** for extra instruction bring discredit upon the 
whole 8ystem,t both Mr, Sharpe and Mr. Fitch agree in saying that these two y>n?- 
tices are now resorted to but very sparingly.]; There is little doubt, however, i!.j 
there is ground for thinking that a considerable number of children attending schojl 
are not as fit for study as they should be, that this is very largely due to the fact tl^t 
they are insuflBciently fed and come from very poor or thriftless homes. It must be 
remembered also that the schools are now necessarily attended by a coafliderable 
number of sickly children, and therefore it is almost inevitable that in some cases over- 
strain will occur. There can be no doubt, however, that the present system of |»y- 
ment on the results of individual examination tends to produce over-pressure in certain 
cases, although this evil has doubtless been much exaggerated. 

It is impossible wholly to separate the question of over-pressure among scholaw 
from that experienced by teachers, and several witnesses, and many of the answers to 
our statistical inquiries, speak of the woiTy and anxiety as leading to nervousneas, 
headaches, and other disorders in the case of teachers.S Mr. Sharpe points out that 
the length of time which the staff is engaged in teaching, the mid-day study of pupD- 
teachers, and the fact that girls are frequently kept standing for long hours whilst 
engaged in teaching, are sources of possible injury,** but he also states that, though 
isolated cases of it may be found, over-pressure as a general thing does not exist. The 
answers to the Circulars A and D show that out of 3,759 replies from voluntary 
managers, only 1,109, or 30 per cent., that out of 385 from school boards, 104, or 27 
per cent., and that out of 3,4y6 from head teachers, 1,133, or 32 per cent., complain of 
some kind of over-pressure, affecting either head teachers, assistants, or children. No 
doubt better feeding of the half-starved children, the employment of larger and mow 
efficient teaching staffs, a better distribution of the year's work throughout the yeor, 
and improved attendance, would do much to get rid of the mischief. We would, 
however, express our opinion that the utmost care shoidd be taken to secure that ihe 
pupil-teachers are constitutionally strong and healthy. And it is satisfactory to leani 
that the provisions, inserted first in the Code of 1884, for the prevention of over- 
Conclusion, pressure, have already produced relief .ff Nevertheless, we are of opinion, that so long 
as a money value is attached to each success in the individual examination of the 
children attending any elementary school, and so long as the teachers are dependent 
on the grant for part of their income, there is great risk that teachers, in considering 
their own reputation and emoluments, may endanger the health and welfare of the 
children. We give due weight to Mr. Fitch's explanation of the reason why the outcry 
against this evil broke out when it did — namely, that, whereas before the Code of 1882 
it was to the interest of the teachers to present as many children as possible for 
examination, under that Code it became their interest to withdraw all who were 
unlikely to pass successfully.JJ But we cannot forget that we have to deal with cir- 
oumstances as they exist, and with human nature as we lind it ; we are unable, 
therefore, to look for a complete remedy for over-pressure without some modification 
of the regulations of the existing Code. 
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Under the regulations in force up to the introduction of the Code of 1862 the 
Parliamentary Grant was awarded rather for educational machinery than for any results 
ivhich that machinery produced;* anil one of the objections most stron^rly urged 
against the system at that time was, that whilst a minority of the children received 
Ba satisfactory education, there was no guarantee that the rest were in any true sense of 
"the term educated at all ; that, in fact, the teachers directed their attention chiefly to 
the upper classes and to the bright children, who were likely to do them credit^ while 
the didler ones were neglected, or at any rate given less than their share of individual 
instruction. f The opinion expressed in the Report of the Duke of Newcastle's Com- 
mission on this point we have stated at length in the Second Chapter of the First 
Part of our Report. The Code of 1 862, known as Mr. Lowe's Revised Code, to which 
we have already referred at length, aimed at preventing the possibility of such a state 
of things. It swept away all the personal payments which had hitherto been made to 
the teachers; it instituted an individual examination, as a means, not only of assessing 

rthe grant, but also of securing that every scholar should have his due amount of 
instruction from the teacher ; and it tiu'ned the grant into a single payment to the 
managers, to whom it was left to distribute the grant as they might think best.J The 
system thus begun, under which grants have been made to schools mainly according to 
the results as tested by the annual examination, has been popularly oharacterised as a 
system of** payment by results" ; and we have endeavoured in this inquiry to ascertain 

■what has been the effect of the working of the system upon both teachers and scholars, 
and generally, also, upon the quality of the education given in our elementary schools. 
Taken all together, the evidence of the teachers amounts to a very heavy 
I indictment against the system of " payment by results.** Many teachers say that 
Ban intellectual teaching does not ** pay," but that the teachers have to work up to 
^tbe hard-and-fast lino of the Code, and to study the individuality of the inspector, so 
as best to prepare their children for winning a high percentage of passes.J The system, 
it is alleged, has the effect of limiting the curriculum of work taken up in a school ; for, 
practically, a subject which has no money value attached to it in the Code is entirely 
passed by.§ They say that the method of *' pricing subjects " induces all parties to 
look more to what can be earned than to what is good for the scholars, || and that it 
provides a stimulus, not to good teaching, but to "cram" with the view of getting 

Imoney.^ In this way. it is maintained, teachers have become demoralised ; and instead 
of their efforts being directed mainly to the religious, moral, and intellectual education 
of the children under their care, they are led to consider first, and before all other 
^ things, what will pay best, and how they can make most money."''* In particular, this 
system, it is said, has led managers to form an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
the per-centage of passes.tf so that to them the question of the '* number and per- 

I ** centage of passes is of far greater interest than that of the children's intellectual 

»*' welfare.*' J J It is said that in treating with a teacher for a vacant appointment the 
^managers' question is, ""What per-centage have you passed, and what are the entries 
" on your parchment ? "§§, and that under this state of things the teacher's pro- 
fessional reputation is at stake, and might suffer considerably. |||| The system in 
1^ existence before 1862 was said to have resulted in dull children being neglected ; but 
^to the present system is attributed, by the witnesses above referred to, the opposite evil 
of neglecting the brighter and more forward children ;*^T and although its abolition 
might result in lessening the interest now taken in dull and backward children,*** it 
would certainly, it is said, destroy at its source what proves to be '* a fountain of 
over- pressure. "f ft As regards over-pressure, one teacher thus sums up the action of 

Pthe Code, *' The Code drives the teacher, and the teacher must then drive the child."JJJ 
And it is alleged that even the inspector does not escape from these injurious 
consequences of the system. ** Inspections," says one teacher, " partake very 
^•* much of the mechanical character of the daily work of the school. The teacher 
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Pabt V. *' aims during the year to secure a certain number of passes, and the inspector 
Chapter 2. ** whether he has succeeded. Beyond this, little, if anything, is done. I hold thai 
" the educational value of the inspector s visits, as it existed years ago, hjis cea6€<i, 
** and this is greatly to be deplored. Besides this, the examination is often conduct " 
** in a very confused manner and with so much hurry as to cause many failures/ 
The effect of the system in its application to small schools was especially dwelt u^ 
by those witnesses who were adverse to it; for such schools cannot possibly, they Bail 
teach the whole of the subjects required, and so must fail to earn the full grantj 
Many teachers, however, deprecated doing away with the individual uxaminatioi 
desiring only that the grant should not be assessed upon the individual results, J 
some stated that one advantage of the existing system is that it secures to every chi 
some measure of attention from the teacher. § But of the teachers who appe 
before us, scarcely more than two or three expressed an unqualified approval of 
existing system, II A very large number of those who replied to Circular D. enterta: 
the same objections to payment by results, this complaint being the most frequent of 
against the administration of the Code, It must be said, however, that a much mi 
favourable view of the method of conducting inspections under tbe Code was taken by 
many teachers. The Memorial presented to us by the National Union of Elementar^ 
Teachers, and printed in the Appendix, also strongly condemns the system of payment 
results. That section of the body of elementary teachers which is represented by t 
Union say, that the most important results of school instruction and training cannot 
measured ; that mechanical results are elevated above those which are educational, 
that, in consequence, a false gauge of efficiency has been set up ; that the system 
injured the classification of schools, and the methods of teaching; has debased edu 
tional ideals and demoralised all who have come under its influence ; that it has ci*ea' 
suspicion and mistrust between inspectors and teachers, and destroyed that harmonj 
work and purpose between them which is essential to educational progress. T 
Memorial further declares that the system of payment by results " condemns poor 
" weak schools to perpetual inefficiency by withholding from them the me 
** which alone they can be made efficient, and is especially unsuited to the cond: 
** of rural and half-time schools." that " it is a constant and fruitful source of o 
•' pressure upon scholars and teachers, has forced upon the schools a miserable sy 
** of * cram ' which secures but few lasting educational results, and gives the scho! 
•' little taste or desire to continue their education after leaving the day school *' ; 
that '* the more intelligent teaching and the higher intellectual results, which are, 
" the authority of Mr. Matthew Arnold and others, stated to be obtained in t] 
** Continental schools, are mainly attributable to the absence of such a system, whi 
" is in force in no other country, and in this country in no other class of schools tha^ 
" those under the Elementary Education Acts." In asking for the abrogation of t\x^ 
system, the teachers do not present an alternative plan, but ask ** that some othi 
** method of distributing the Parliamentary Grant for Education should be de 
** which will — 

'* (1.) Prevent the subordination of educational to pecuniary considerations in the 

" work of teachers and inspectors. 
" (2.) Prevent ' cram/ and encourage intelligent rather than mechanical methi 

** of teaching. 
** (3.) Render possible a rational programme of instruction, capable of being adapted 

" to varying circumstances and localities. 
" (4.) Restore to teachers the liberty of classifying their scholars with sole regard 

" to their attainments and abilities. 
*' (5.) Establish an effective system of examination by * classes ' in lieu of that by 

" ' standards/ 
" (6.) Simplify the work of inspection, render unnecessary the exemption of children 

" from examination, and remove the over- pressure upon poor, dull, delicate, 

*' and irregular children, 
" (7.) Remove all hindrances to the progresi of bright and intelligent scholars.*' 
The maaft- We turn to the various opinions on this subject which we have collected from 
gera' Tpiew, managers of elementary schools who have been called before us. Some seem to 
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distinctly in favour of the retention of the system of " payment by results/* seeing in it 

the only true guarantee the State can have that the education given is efficient, and 

I that every child gets its share of it.* Mr. Diggle, Chairman of the School Board for 
London, who says that if Parliament desires to pay for educational efficiency, he does 
not know how that can be ascertained, except by individual examination,! thinks that 
the system of payment by results has not an injurious effect upon the rainds of the 
scholars, J but he would see no jyrimd facie objection to a system of administering 
grants which did not base the payment upon individual passes of individual scholars, so 
I long as the individual examination of the scholars was preserved-§ Mr. Birley, 
Chairman of the Salford School Board, maintains that payment for education by results 
is the rjorjt satisfactory way of working the educational system, but he recommends 
that teachers should have no pecuniary interest in the results, and that they should be 
relieved by the managers of pecuniary responsibility. || On the other hand, many 
managers condemn this method of assessing the grant under its present conditions 
' almost as strongly as do the teachers. They characterise it as neither desirable nor 
B necessary, distasteful alike to teachers and children, and at best only a partial guarantee 
of a child's real learning.^ Some witnesses say that it has kiDed intelligence and 
interfered with the natural method of training and teaching in schools ;** that under it 
the clever children are sacrificed to the dull ;ff that in its operation it entirely destroys 
the spirit of erlucation, making the teacher think more how to get the children through 
L the examination than how to fit them for the demands their future life may make upon 
■ them \XX ^^^' woree still, that it may tempt teachers to the use of educational tricks or 
' devices ckisely bordering upon dishonesty. §§ Some of these '* devices " are specified, 
such OS the sending round from school to school the examination questions which have 
been used in the inspection of another school ; keeping in dull and backward children 

I at the dinner hour ; devoting the time set apart for religious teaching to some final 
revision of the secular subjects ; and even conniving at backward children being moved 
to another school just before the examination.! || Mr. Wilks, a member of the London 
School Board, from whose evidence we are here quoting, comments in these words upon 
such reprehensible practices : '* I am not bringing this as an indictment against the 
*' teachers : The teachers have told me of these things themselves as their confidential 
•* friend, and they say, ' It is not in human nature to resist this thing, because we 
** ' know that our character is at stake.' " ** Their local managers judge them by the 
*' passes, the money they can earn ; and future managers will judge their reputation by 
" the entry which Her Majesty's inspector puts upon the parchment. "^1[ The teacher's 
mind, it is further contended, is concentrated upon the pecuniary consequences of his 
work, and not upon what is in the abstract the best for his children ;*** and the amount 
of money at stake is often so considerable as to cripple the school if it is withheld."f~(*f 
Mr. MacCarthy, a member of the Birmingham School Board, and head master of King 
Edward's Grammar School, Five ways, Birmingham, who has had a large experience of 

I the attainments of picked children from the public elementary schools, summarises the 
i*esult of his observations by saying that these pupils constantly disappoint the expectation 
formed of them. On being asked to what this is due, he replies, ** To want of mental 
" alertness and the absence of intellectual acquisitiveness. There is no desire to go 
** behind the dictum of the teacher, or of the rule, to the reason, and it takes many 
'* years of uphill labour to create that healthy desire; some cases seem hopeless. This 
** failing is certainly more marked in those that have had the drilling of the Code than 
" in others, and is, in my opinion, a direct product of payment by results." It is not 
indeed the general opinion of the witnesses that it would be possible to do away with 
this system altogether ; but it is very generally suggested that by way of reducing the 
t dimensions of the evil caused by it, the proportion of grant depending upon results 
should be much leesened.JJJ This opinion has been very generally expressed in the 
i^eturns we have obtained in answer to Circular A. By reference to the summaries of 
replies to Question 5, given for each county, it will be seen that the system of payment 
by results is a subject of complaint by managers They condemn it as leading to 
over-pressure, cramming, superficial and mechanical teaching. Others say that it is 
not education, but a preparation for examination, that the end is to get grants, that it 
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prodiicea a dislike for books and study, and that children are crammed with details from 
which they receive no intellectual advantage.* 

On this subject the inspectors gave some verj- important evidence, but they were by 
no means unanimous in the opinions they expressed. The effects of the system on thi 
teachers they admitted to be sometimes bad, especially in fostering the unhealthy com* 
petition among them for high per-centages, and so leading teachers to work for a bare 
pafss, an evil, however, which, some of these witnesses affirm, is being corrected by the 
merit grant.f It is asserted by Canon Warburton that ** payment by results *' acts' as a 
stimulant to over-pressurej ; that the " per-centage of passes," which is so vital 
of the system, is but an imperfect test of results, since it takes no account 
intelligence of the children and the moral tone of the school. § We were told 
Synge that both managers and teachers must rather trim their sails to the exam: 
arrangements than look wholly to the advancement in education of their childre3L|| 
Canon Warburton says that the system is more an expedient for examination than 
for teaching, being specially regarded by inspectors as a help to accuracy,^ and Mr. 
Sharpe describes it as a trap for inspectors with very scrupulous minds, since its 
excessive minuteness renders them incapable of taking a broad and general view of the 
work of a school.*'^ On the other hand, it is pointed out that the system was, perhaps, 
almost an absolute necessity when it was introduced ;f f that it has produced good 
results ill that ihe best teachers are not now influenced by the low money view of tlie 
matter ;§§ and that, when they are so influenced, the managers are to blame for allowing 
any large part of their income to depend upon result8.|||| It is also contended ' ' 
the best teachers practically disregard the standards till the last two or three moi 
before the examination ;^^ that the *' trick " of sending away unpromising candic^ 
Just before the examination is easily detected by the inspectors ;**** that the limits of 
the precariousness of the grant on results in good schools are usually only 10 per ceni 
on the three elementary subjects, since the passes generally range from 85 to 95 
ceut.ttt It is said by Canon Warburton that teachers are much more likely to p» 
individual attention to children who are going to be individually examined,* J J 
that, so far as he can see, in order to secui^ thorough and efficient inspection, tl 
system of payment by results is still nec3S8ary,§§§ and he questions whether inspecto; 
could be allowed to assess the amount payable to tho school on any basis other th: 
the results of examination, at least, he can suggest no other. Mr. Fitch refused 
admit that the inspector's report upon a school without the money pressure behini 
it, would be sufficient to secure improvement in neglected subjects the next year. 
but he desired to see the English and Scotch Code assimdated so far as to aboli*! 
"payment by results" on individual examination in Standards I. and 11.^^^ M 
Graves would like to see the proportion of grant, which is now dependent upon t- 
reducod ;**** and Mr. Synge would be very glad to see the system changed, • 
ing its use to those schools which fell below the level of *' good," and largely sub 
tuting a kind of class examination, in place of the present examination with its' 
individual record of passes.ffft Whatever evil may have arisen, or may have been pos- 
sible, under the present system, we desire to record our opinion that it has been largely 
mitigated by the uprightness and educational zeal of teachers, shown in the h)gh- 
minded discharge of their duty, notwithstanding the temptations to which they have 
been exposed. 

We have also felt bound to consider, a,s bearing upon our recommendations, the 
important evidence to which we have before alluded, which, coming from various 
quarters, testifies to the disappointing fact that, under our present system, though the 
results of inspection of schools and the examination of scholars may appear satisfac- 
tory, many of the children lose with extraordinary rapidity after leaving school the 
knowledge which has been so laboriously and expensively imparted to them. We are 
thus led to believe that a system of " cram " with a view to immediate results, which 
tends to check the great advance made of late years in all our education amongst all 
ranks, and threatens to destroy the love of knowledge for its own sake, is preva:*"" 
more and more, though under different conditions, in our public elementary school^: 
and that, unless a large change is now made, as the system must become in wori 
more rigid, so its evils will increase rather than diminish. 
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It must be borne in mind, that after all, what ia called ** payment by results ** is a Part V. 
lethod devised for distributing the Parliamentary grant, not only in some proportion Chapter 2.j 

the work done in each school, but also in such a manner as to satisfy Parliament Conclusion 
lat the results for which the money is voted, are actually attained. To secure ade- 
quate results is, of course, the object of all expenditure. Parliament in votinj^ large 
)ayments of public money to school managers requires some security for the iiitonded 
3sulr. The result to be attained is the efficient conduct of elementary education 
"according to the circumstances of every locality and tlie requirements and capacity of 
the scholars ; and for a security that these results are attained Parlirment looks to the 
reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors. Payments, however, .should be so made as to 
avoid fixing the managers' or teachers' attention too exclusively on the details on 
_ which the grant is based. The details of the instruction which can be tested by 
' jxaminution may not, even in the aggregate, comprise the whole of the work of 
education, and any payments on these details should be so made as to avoid directing 
fche managers' or teachers' attention into earning the necessary income of the school 
"^y the separate requirements and performances to which payment is attached. It 
las been urged on us, by several witnesses, that the evils arising from any system 
>f payment by results are so deep rooted that there is no escape fi'om them, except. 
>y entirely disconnecting the grant to a school from the results of its examina- 
tion, and giving to each school, deemed worthy to survive, a grant adequate to its 
needs, or proportionate either to the number of children it educates, or to its staff and 
Tnachmery. i'ut after weighing carefully all the evidence laid before us, tending to 
Bhow the evils which arise from the present method of payment by results, wo are 
convinced that the distribution of the Parliamentary grant cannot be wholly freed 
from its present dependence on the results of examination without the riyk of incurring 
graver evils than those which it is sought to cure. Nor can we believe that Parlia- 
ment will long continue to make so large an annual grant as that which now a])pears 
P^ the Education Estimates, without in some way satisfying itself that the quality of 
the education given pistifies the expenditure. Nevertheless, we are unanimously of 
opinion that the present system of *' payment by results " is carried too far and is too 
rigidly applied, and that it ought to bo modified and relaxed in the interests equally of 
the scholars, of the teachers, and of education itself. 

The Present Distributiun of the Annual Graiit i)or scholar under the several heads Present 
of variable and fixed payments is set forth in the table below, and we proceed briefly fJjftnbuiion 
to enumerate the chief proposals that have been made to us, with a view, while ° ^^^ ' 
retaining the principle of the depemlence of the grant on the results of the examina- 
tion, to modify the methods of a8sei?8ing it, so as to correct, as far as possible, the evils 
complained of.''' In order to show the complex character of the existing system, it 
may be useful to set out clearly how the Government grant is at present distributed. 

The following maximum grants are now obtainable in boys', girls', and infants' 
schools : — 



Boifs" a fid Girls' SohooU, 



Fixed grant on the average atttndaihce - 
Merit grant „ „ - Excellent ^ 

Singing by ear, 6c2. ; by note - - - 1 

Needlework (Girls) ... - - 1 

On individual Examinaimi in the three elementary sub- 
jects (maximum) - - - - - 8 

Class subjects, of which two may be taken - Good '1 
Specific subjects for each pass in not more than two 
subjects - - - - - - 2 

Cookery, for each girl in Standard IV. and upwards 
who has received the prescribed instruction - - 4 



s. d. 



G per head 
„ 



1. Fixed grant 

2, Merit grant 

3. Needlework 

4, Singing 



Infaiits Schools, 



s. d. 

9 

6 

1 

I 



♦ Report oFCominlttffi of Coimtil on Kduiiatiou, 1880-7, pagt? xxiii. 




Past V. It appears, therefore, from the foregoing list of grants, that the highest amount 

Chapter 2. attainable, under the present system, without specific subjects and cookery is : — 



Proportion 
between 
fixed and 
vanabfe 
grants. 



Items of 
vamble 
giaot. 



In Boys' Schools 
In Girls' Schools 
In Infants' Schools 



£ s. d. 
1 10 
1 1 10 
17 



£ 


s. d. 


1 


4 10 


I 


5 10 


1 


7 10 


^ee 


Report 




8. d. 


- 


4 6 


- 


1 11} 


- 


2} 


- 


8| 


- 


7 3 


- 


3 0} 


- 


1} 




17 9ii 



For girls, however, in Standards IV. and upwards a further grant of 4^. por bt;il 
may be earned for practical cookery; and in Standards Y. and upwards an additioDai 
sum of 2.S. for each of not more than two specific subjects in the case of boys, and of 
one specific subject in the case of girls who take up cookery, making the maxinnun 
grant attainable for children in the higher standards to be — 

Boys (Standards V.-VII.) 
Girls (Standard IV.) - 
Do. (Standards V.-YII.) 

The AvERAGK iimouut per head earned during the year 1886 (see Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council for 1886-87, page xix) was as follows : — 

1. Fixed grant _ - - - 

2. Merit 

3. Needlework - . . . 
1. Singing .... 
.5. Examination in the three elementary subjects 

6. Class subjects - - . - 

7. Specific subjects and cookery - 



The foregoing figures show in what proportions the grant is distributed under 
several heads of payment. Since more than two-thirds of the whole amount is 
variable and uncertain, the managers of schools are always kept in a certain amount of 
suspense as to the income that will be available for the support of their schools. 

A consitlerable amount of evidence has been taken on the question whether tl 
existing proportion of the fixed to the variable grant, should be increased, so as 1 
leave less room for inflicting financial loss in the event of an unfavourable repor 
The evidence may be summed up by saying that teachers were practically unanimoii 
in recommending an increase of that portion of the grant which depends on attendance 
and a corresponding diminution of that which depends on results. School managers? 
with a few exceptions, were on the same side. Inspectors were divided in opinion on 
this point; Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Graves, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Synge being in f avou " 
of an increase in the fixed grant, and Mr. Fitch being opposed to it, and regarding th 
irecing of a larger portion of the grant from dependence upon results as a retrograde 
ste]). Other witnesses, without advocating any increase in the proportion of the ^rar 
which is fixed, have restricted themselves to suggestions as to the re-adjustment ' ' 
constituent jmrts of that portion of the grant which is variable. These sugs 
have been made, chiefly with a view to diminish the payments on the result of tne ej 
mination of the individual child, and to increase correspondingly the payment 
subjects reported on in classes. Tho variable portion of the grant now consists 
three items, depending respectively on the inspector's report on the child, the class, and 
the Hchooi. These three elements, which go to make up the whole variable graDt»l 
constitute respectively 55, 23, and 22 per cent, of that grant, or 42. 17, and 16 perl 
cent, of the whole grant, fixed and variable together, paid to schools for older] 
children. Of the proposals for modifying the present method of assessing the grant CD*] 
would wholly abolish the first two elements of the variable grant, viz., the ezaminadoo] 
of the individual child and of the class, and would pay the whole grant on the basis cdj 
the third item^ viz., the inspector's opinion of the merit of the school as a whola^ 
Another proposal tends towards abolishing the grant depending on the recorded passes •' 
of the individual child, converting it into a payment for the proficiency of the class, 
while still retaining the grant for general merit A third proposal, which wa« advo- 
cated by many witnesses who appeared before us, is exactly the reverse of the first. 
Jt is to abolish the merit grant, now depending rm the inspectors view of the school^ 
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taken as a whole, and to retain the payments in respect to individual and to class ^^^ ^ • 
examination. Chapter 2. 

In regard to that portion of the variable grant which now depends on the inspector's Merit grant. 
opinion of the school as a whole, commonly called the Merit Gf-rant, it was first intro- 
duced in the Code of 1882. Its object was in sume degree to remedy the ill effects of 
** the hard-and-fast line of a pass,"* and although in the *' Itistructiuus to the Inspec- 
tors ** the number of the passes as well as their quality was at first admitted as one of 
the circumstances to be considered in assessing the grant, in the *' Instructions " for 
1887 now in force, the quality of the passes^f and not their number, is specified as the 
most important of the factors for determining the degree of merit4 The introduction 
of this particular item of grant was originally accepted by the teachers, who knew 
well that a high per-centage of passes is quite consistent with an unintelligent quality 
of work, and that some encouragement was needed to ensure the improvement of 
its quality and to bring out the intelligence of the children. § But many teachers 
now complain that the merit grant, as actually applied, has intensified mechanical 
teaching, and increased over- pressure.! They contend that it is a form of grant 
wjiich it is almost impossible to assess otherwise than inequitably, and therefore un- 
fairly,^ and that it fails to test order and discipline, and is apt to become the one 
regulation of the Code which most affects the teacher's reputation.** Mr. Diggle draws 
attention to the remarkable difference in the award of the '' excellent" merit grant in 
the several divisions of London, ff and does not think it explicable on the ground that 
there is a great difference in the schools. Dr. Crosskey objects to the terminology of 
the merit grant as misleading to parents, and to the use of the word *" excellent " in 
i"eference to schools which may be overcrowded or imperfectly supplied with books and 
apparatus. Sir Lovelace Stamer, Chairman of the School Board of Stoke, considers 
that the progress of the brighter children through school is retariled by the stress 
laid on the quality of the '* passes/' as the main factor of the merit grant. Mr. 
Hanson, Vice-chairman of the Bradford School Board, while approving of the idea of 
the merit grant, expresses the opinion, that in practice it is found very rlifficult to 
work even by the most conscientious men.JJ Some inspectors admit that it has not 
wholly fulfilled its object8,§§ some deprecate the personal responsibility which falls 
upon them in arriving at a judgment upon such a variety of factors, one acknow- 
ledging that it has produced a great deal of rivalry, ambition, envy, bitterness, and 
emulation between teachers, and that it has given rise to the allegation (which is, how- 
ever, emphatically denied by all official witnesses), that the proportion of *' Excellents " 
to be given in a district is arranged beforehand without any view to the actual circum- 
stances of the several cases. |||| Another inspector admits that under the present 
system he has almost necessarily to call that ** excellent " which is not so. Several 
inspectors propose to modify the existing system by inserting intermediate grades, as 
" very fair '* between *' fair " and *' good," and *' very good '* between " good " and 
"excellent," especially in infant schools-Tf^ Others would distribute the merit grant 
among subjects, making, for example, a grant of 3s. for exceUent reading, 2.-?. 6d. for 
good reading, aud 2s. for fair reading, and similarly for the other standard subjects. 
The ** Instructions " to inspectors seem to have thrown upon this grant a burden much 
in excess of the letter of the Code, aud much btryond what the small amount of the 
Bant can properly bear. In assessing it, moreover, the ** special circumstances " of 
Individual schools do not seem to have been taken into account to the extent contem- 
^ated when the Code of 1882 was drawn up. One of the objects of the grant was, 
l^k understand, by payment for thorough work, to encourage small schools and schools 
W poor districts to take up a limited curriculum and to master it, instead of attempt- 
iug, in the hope of a large grant, a wide range of subjects, in excess of the powera 
either of the staff' or of the scholar. 



59.431 (Cumio). t 59,4;<2-6 (Cumin). | Set; Kevii*eU Jtislrucfiorisi, 1887, s. 48. 
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Admitting to the full the difficulties involved in assessing the Merit Grant, and lif 
drawbacks of that unhealthy competition between teacher and teacher which appean 

to have arisen out of it, we cannot forget that this form of grant was accepted bj 

Concluaion. those who would be affected by it, on the ground that the general character o£ tik 
school and the quality of its work would be thereby recognised ; and. that as yet ii bai; 
had but a comparatively short trial. If the plan of the distribution of the grant wiucii 
we shall hereafter recommend bo adopted, there is no need to make any recommci}- 
dations as to the merit grant itself. But, if not, we are of opinion that the weight of 
the evidence given to us is against the retention of the merit grant in its present fonn, 
in schools for older children. We suggest tliat the classification of schools as ^*Fair,' 
" Good/* or " Excellent," be discontinued. It seems to us that this classification, or 
any similar system of grading schools, must necessarily convey exaggerated ideas oi 
the relative merits of different schools, since a school which attains the degree of meru 
required to place it in one of these categories, may barely surpass a Bchool which onlj 
just falls short of it. We suggest that if the present system of payment by results be 
retained it would be better that the moneys now available for the merit grant should be 
devoted in such proportions as the inspector may deem expedient to reward superior 
intelligence displayed by scholars in particular subjects, and other merits also not Eow 
recognised by grants, the particular merits for which these grants are awarded bv lb« 
inspector being stated in his report. Organisation and methods of instruction are bctt 
left free from the control of the inspector, who may certainly advise respecting them, 
but should not, in our opinion, have it in his power either to fine or to pay the school 
directly for them, as items in the grant. If he does so, there is danger lest an unwiae 
passion for uniformity should lead either the inspector or the Education Departmeoi 
unduly to interfere with the various methods of school management and instmctiao 
which may be taught in the training colleges, or which may be tried by different 
school managers and teachers. 

The next question to be dealt with under the head of the parliamentary grant, is 
that of the *' 17if. 6d. limit." The history of this limit may be shortly stated. Tbc 
Code in force before 1870 limited the parliamentary grant to half the expenses, imd 
was not to exceed 158. per head on the average attendance. In 1870 the average ooit 
of aided schools was 25s. 5d, per head, and the average grant was ds. 9^. In th» 
debates on Mr. Forster^s Bill, however, the annual cost of an efficient school was esti- 
mated to be about 30s. per head, of which the State, the managers, and the ponnli 
were each assumed to contribute about one-third. This sum (30s.) was made the bttii 
of all calculations of school expenditure during the discussion of the Bill, and wis 
taken as the probable future cost of an efficient school. The addition of 50 per cent, 
to the 10s. grant, originally proposed hj the Bill was avowedly intended, while en- 
couraging improvement generally, to raise the State contribution from one-third to 
one-half of the annual cost, and at the same time to reduce the charge on iht 
managers to oue-half (5s.) of their existing responsibility. Under the new Code, tbeW' 
fore, of 1871, the grant was not to exceed either the amount raised locaDy (including 
school pence), or I6s. per head of the average attendance. This latter limit ww 
removed by the Code of 1875, by which time the average cost per child had risen (o 
32s. 5^d., and the grant to 12s. 7|rf. Some schools, however, were more expensiTeir 
conducted, and in the board schools the average cost of maintenance had risen in 187*6 
to 21. Is. 4d. School managers, moreover, had not found in the working of the Code 



The 17*. 6d. 
limit. 



the relief promised to them in 18 
from 7s. 5f c?. in that year to 8s 



Complainta 

St it. 



70 ; the subsoriptions to Church schools having naeii 
. 8}d. in 1875, and in Roman Catholic schools froci 
65. 3d. to 8s. lid. The Act of 1876, accordingly, in anticipation of a further generil 
increase in the cost of schools per head, took 35s. as tne measure of the reasooabk 
average outlay in elementary education, and, as before, Hxed upon half that 6i2iD,<ir 
17s- ijd. as the future limit of the grant, which was to be paid without referenr 
the amount locally raised. But it provided, at the same time, that if a school exct 
the normal rate of expenditure, it should not do so without a corresponding inc; .iv 
of local effort, whether voluntary or by rates ; and it required that the grant, it in 
excess of 17s, Qd., should be limited to that amount unless met penny for penny from 
local sources. 

There is an almost universal feeling of objection to this limit in its present form, 
more especially among school managers :* indeed amongst the various complaints made 
to us by those managers to whom Circular A. was addressed, this objection was by far the 

• 27,543 (Palgrave); 29,807 (Diggle) ; 32,182 (Hance) ; 34,667 (ailmore) ; 36,3&i (Nana); 'RL315 
Belsey) ; 45,242 (Burges) ; 45,98R (Aston) ; 18,104 (Scott) ; 48,410 (Seabrook). 
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appearance of tbe limit, the additional income would often s:o to relieve 8ub8cn[itioi 
rather than to improve education,* Mr. Brodie, Her Majesty's Inspector, howerer, ii 
equally emphatic in condemning the present system, which, he says, oH'et-s grant«witii 
one hand, and takes them away with the other. But, whilst advocating the remoTal 
of limits, he suggests that in all schools the excess of grant over 175. Gd. a head should 
be spent in improving the necessary requisites of the school, in increasing the stipendi 
of the pupil teachers, founding school libraries, and providing everything in the shape 
of books anil apparatus which will tell on the school work — a condition, howe^ 
which practically might be somewhat diflScult to enforce.f 

In weighing all the evidence for and against the 17,*?. 6d. limit, we are compelled 
a<lmit that it acts as a discouragement to improvement in certain cases, and we 
mend that the provision in the Elementary Education Act of 1876, upon w*hich this 
limitation is based, be accordingly repealed. We see, however, some danger ■ 

proposal to abolish all limits, for we have little doubt that, in many instfinces, sc 

managers now make efforts to keep up the amount of the local income of their school 
in order not to lose any part of the grant earned, efforts which they would be te" 
to relax if restrictions were wholly swept away. Nor do we believe that the ai^ ._. 
of the Parliamentary grant per head will bear indefinite expansion. We think, there- 
fore, that any modification of the present limits must be considered in relation to thf 
general question of the total amount of the Parliamentary grant. 

The Act of 1876 made provision for assistance to schools in small or sparsely popn* 
lated districtp, and special grants of 15/. or 10/. were made to schools in diatncti 
having a pcjpulation less than 200 or 300, with no other available school nearer tittQ 
two miles. Under these provisions, in the year 1886, grants of 10/. were made to 
1,330 voluntary, and 239 board, schools ; and of 15/. to 830 voluntary, and 116 boartl 
schools. The amount of these grants was 29,580/.J We are oc opinion that this fonn 
of aid to small rural schools might well be extended, and we think that, provided the 
arrangements made by section 19 of the Act of 1876 aa to the school district be in all 
cases maintained, all schools having an average attendance of less than 100, and not 
being within two miles of any other available elementary school by the nearest roa<l 
or recommended by Her Majesty's Inspector, under exceptional circumstances, on the 
ground of difficulties of access, might be admitted to a special grant, increasing wit^ 
the smallness of the school, but not to exceed 20/. in all This grant might increi^| 
by Gs. Sd. for each child lens tlian 100 in average attendance at the school, so that tn^ 
maximum grant of 20/. would be payable to schools having not more than 40 m 
average attendance. This special and increased grant to the smaller schools would 
enable us without hardship to insist on the application of the extended curricnlmn 
which we have recommended as the mininmm for all schools, and would enable mana- 
gers to strengthen their staff so as to teach that curriculum effectively. The enforce- 
ment of a ciu'riculum of such a character as has been recommended must entail, both 
upon small rural schools, and upon those in poor districts of towns, a considera 
increase in the cost of maintenance, by necessitating an addition to the staff, and 
other ways. Considering, therefore, the much greater burden laid upon such looali 
than upon more wealthy districts by the cost of providing schools, we could not 
justice make these recommendations iiide&s a larger Government grant is afforded 
such special localities. Wo would call attention to the fact that in the leading coun 
of Europe, as shown by our foreign returns in the Appendix,§ special aid i.s given 
the State to schools in poor districts, whether urban or rural. The s;|>eoial grant 
poor districts shoxdd only be given where the fees are, in the opinion of the De 
ment, so low as to enable the inhabitants of this poor district to attend the school 
ease. We are of opinion that the special grants we have suggested for thinly-peopJed 
or for poor neighbourhoods should, as in the Act of 1876, not be affected by tnj 
general rules as to the reduction of grant. 

Before passing from this subject, we think it necessary to make some observatioDS 
on the gross expenditure upon elementary education. Mr. Forster, when bringing in 
the Bill of 1870, impressed upon his hearers the necessity of combining ** efficienr" 
with economy." Refen-ing to the burden which the measure would entail upon 
payers both of rates and taxes, he advocated '* the least possible expenditure of 
money,'' consistent with the attainment of his object, and pointed out that ** it oi ^ 
*' to be the aim of Parliament to measure what they give, not so much by the rale 
*' expenditure, as by the efficiency of that expenditure." While recognising the 
that the ideal standard of elementary education has risen lai'gely since 1870, we 

• 67,792-5 (Filch). t 58,767-:0 (Biotli*^). + Ri^port for 1886-7, p. 249. § Foreign UetunA 
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somewhat surprisod at the extent to which persona of reputed authority in auch matters 
appear to make expense the chief test of efficiency ; and we were not prepared for the 
apparent disregard of economical con&ideratioos, shown in the course of some of the 
evidence laid before us, in the plans advocated for carrying out the legitimate system 
of elementary education, and in the arrangements required to bring it within the reach 
^ of the great masses of the people. 

We discuss elsewhere questions affecting the age of the scholars, and the standard 
and subjects of inf^tniction that can properly be looked for in elementary schools. We 
wish here to say a few words as to the cost of such schools, the expenditure on which 
has rapidly increased, and is now, as we have .shown, largely in excess of the sum con- 
templated as necessary by the Act of 1S70. We think that, in the interest of educatiun 
itseli, the time has come when serious efforts should be made to limit the cost of the 
maintenance of aided schools to such a sum as will allow the managers to carry out 
their duties efficiently, but without any undue strain on local resources, whether pro- 
vided voluntarily or by rates. It is to be borne in mind that these resources are likely, 
ere long, to be further, and perhaps largely, drawn upon to meet the rising demands 
for secondary education. 

We have considered how far it might be expedient for the State to place a maximum 
limit upon the expenditure of public elementary schools. But we have come to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible to fix any one limit which would not either 
cripple small or medium-sized schools, or be excessive for large ones ; and it should be 
remembered that any limit that might be fixed, though theoretically a maximum, 
would, in fact, be quoted as Justifying expenditure up to that amount, and might thus, 
in the cases of large schools, act as an encouragement to exti-avaganco. On the other 
hand, it would be extremely difficult to devise a scale of limitations which should be 
adapted to all the varying circumstances of elementaiy schools. Moreover, so far as 
board schools are concerned, while we are of opinion that there has undoubtedly been 
in some cases extravagant expenditure in the past, we think there are reasons to hope 
that this evil will be greatly diminished in the future For in most districts in which 
the system of board schools has been largely developed, the education rate has risen to 
a point which has thoroughly awakened the vigilance of the ratepayers. 

While we recommend the retention in some form or other of each of the three con- 
stituent elements of the Variable Gi-ant, we think that the following moditications of 
the present system, which are based on suggestions we have received from numt;rous 
witnesses, would offer the maximum of relief with the minimum of disturbance. We 
propose that the Fixed Grant be increased to 10^. per child in average attendance, and 
that the conditions on which the fluctuating grants are made be so far modified as to 
secure that their amount shall depend on the good chamcter of the school as a whole 
and on the quality of the acquirements cjf the great majority of the scholars rather 
than on the exact number of children who attain the minimum standard of required 
knowledge. In order to carry out these recommendations, it would be necessary to 
treat the individual examination which we have already recommended, not as a means 
of individually assessing grants, but merely? as testing the genera) progress of all the 
scholars. In determining what amount of grant the Government should make in the 
future, we also think that schools shouhl be assisted according to their deserts, so as to 
promote efficiency ; whilst no undue pressure should be placed on dull children, and 
no unnecessary anxiety and worry caused to managers and teachers. Under present 
circumstances we are of opiuion that the average amount of the variable grant should 
not be less than 10.^. for each scholar in average attendance. 

Further, as the child's future improvemeot depends so greatly upon an intelligent 
knowledge of the three Kndimentary Subjects, we think that in distributing the 
variable grant special stress should be laid upon efficiency in the clemejitary subjects. 
In addition the Inspector should report separately on each of the following points : — 
1. Moral training ; 2. Cleanliness, both of school and scholars ; 3. Quietness ; 4. 
Attention ; 5. Obedience ; U. Accuracy uf knowledge ; 7. General intelligence ; 8. 
Classification ; 9. Instruction of pupjJ teachers. The Report should also record in 
detail the results of examination in each subject of instruction, and should state speci- 
fically the grounds on which any reduction of the full grant is recommended. When 
managers and teachers know exactly on what the judgment is grounded, we believe 
that appeals against the inspectors report will bo much less frequent j and that in most 
cases it will be confirmed by those who know the school. Should the Inspector's judg- 
ment be challenged, the further advantage will be secured by the report being thus 
specific, that the particulars being precisely set forth, it can be submitted in detail to 
appeal. 
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We do not suggest the foregoing proposals as applicable to ibe case of Infant 
Schools. In regard to these we do not deem it necessary to recommend any change .p. 
the existing system of payment. 

We also think it would be well ii the inspector reported annually upon the rhygici] 
Kiercises, and whether the school possesses Lending Libraries, or has establLstiej 
School Penny Banks. 

We cannot recommend so substantial an addition to the fixed grant without, at 
t^ same time, laying stress on the necessity of increased facilities for the remonl 
c£ incompetent teachers. Where such incompetence has been proved, and after due 
notaoe has been given, it should be in the power of the Department to declare i 
Mkool in default, and thereupon to suspend the payment to it of any grant Jt 
tiank further that, whatever be the ordinary basis of payment to schools, the Dep-in- 
BMDt must retain its present power of ordering deductions from the grant, or even ia 
talal forfeiture, for grave faults in instruction, discipline, or of morality in the schohin, 
or for diahonesty in conduct and management of the school. 

Following the analogy of the grant for Cookery which is already given, not od 
examination, but on the condition that the children have been duly taught, it hasbea 
si^ggested to us that improved Science teaching in our elementary schools should be 
^eciiied, rather by payments toward special science teachers, than by grants founded ua 
tfe results of the examination of the children in science. In like manner the gr^i 
improvement which has resulted in many schools, through the appointment of aii 
oi^gaxusing master or local inspector, points to the expediency of encouraging school 
boards, and associated managers of voluntary schools, to appoini such persons, and ^ 
waggeet that the Parliamentary grant might bo partly employed in paying a portion 
(not more than half) of the salary of such persons, as well as of efficient teachers of 
drawing, who might circulate among a number of schools. 

Before we close our recommendations as to the grants to be made henceforth to all 
public elementary schools, voluntary or board, we must record our opinion that if tb 
raaziagerB of a public elementary school, which has once been passed by the Depan- 
ment as efficient and suitable, are ordered by that authority, under pain of "' defach,* 
to make alterations or additions to the buildings or playground, a grant in aid of tk 
local expenditure required to carry out these improvements should be madebjriv 
Education Def)artment. 

It has been our leading object to make such recommendations as would, in oar 
opinion, secure, within a reasonable period, that none but good schools should be 
acknowledged by the Education Department as satisfying the requirements of ik 
State. It will have been observed that, with this piuT^ose in view, we have recom- 
mended that two separate days of examination and inspection should be established m 
aU cases in place of the single day now in use ; that duly trained teachers ehodti 
gradually be substituted in all cases for those now untrained ; that a system of pen- 
sions for teachers should be instituted so as to facilitate the removal of those no loD2:er 
equal to their onerous duties, the power of the inspectors to insist on the removal of 
teachers being meanwhile increased ; that the essential subjects of instruction of ^ i 
schools should be brought more into conformity with the practical requirements of 
people ; and lastly, but as of the greatest importance, that a high standard of monl 
training should be insisted upon by the State as a necessary condition of an efficient schcjcil, 
a training which we have asserted can only be based upon responsibility to Almighty Qoi 
Having taken these securities for the efficiency of all schools, we do not thii 
there is any cause whatever to fear that the increase which we have above 
mended of what is technically known as the fixed grant would tend to diminish i 
zeal of the managers and teachers, or t^ lower the standard of instruction of 
children. On the contrary, we are confident that, by thus largely dinainishing the i 
certainty and anxiety heretofore caused by the dependence of the school uponi 
results of individual examination, and by weakening the inducements to pursue 
delusive and irrational system of " cram,'* fuller scope will be allowed to the edu 
tional influence of the teachers, and a higher, more enduring, and more healthy to«j 
will be given to the instruction. We must further put on record the conclusion tft] 
which we have come, after careful consideration of the information at our dispostl] 
that the present large annual outlay, as it is now distributed, does not secure for tin] 
Iifation commensurate results. We have therefore felt it our duty to make iudi 
iTTi^nrjations as will, we hope, give to the country the inestimable advantage d 
♦-efficient and suitable primary schools in return for its present large outlay 
fithstanding the retrenchments we have proposed, some increase of expeiiK 
be thrown upon the public funds, we are convinced that the charge will Dfl» 
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be grudged when the people are satisfied that the education provided does, by iw 
thorougTiDess and depth, better equip the scholars for the duties and responsibilities of 
their after life. We desire here to state that our recommendations should be taken as 
a wbole, and not as single suggestions to be deluched from each other, and to be 
adopted separately. 

Our recommendations as to grants in this chapter are made on the supposition of 
the continuai^ce of the present system of administering the Parliamentary grant, and 
may be modified by proposals to assist all schools from the county rates. Whatever 
be the form %vbich the Parliamentary grant may assume, we are of opinion that mana- 
gers may reasonably aisk not to be placed, in re.spect of it, at the mercy of the Ministry 
of the day. Managers, whether of voluntary or board schools, undertake onerous and 
laborious duties, in addition to which managers of voluntary schools incur not infre- 
quently 8eriout> personal pecuniary responsibility. It, therefore, apjxjars to us to be 
proper that the share of the cost of education, which is provided out of Imperial taxa- 
tion, should cease to be dependent upon a Minute of the Privy Council, a survival of 
the earlier and more tentative phases of the education question, and should be pro- 
tected, at least to a substantial extent, by tJie terms upon which the grant is awarded 
being embodied in an Act of Parliament. We would further recommend that when 
any changes have to bo made in the Code it should henceforth lie before Parliament 
for at least two months, in print, before it comes into force. 

In completing our review we are compelled to declare our conviction that the time 
is come when, for the best interests of education, some more comprehensive system of 
administration shall be found, with a view, first, to remove, as far as possible, the grave 
and inequitable inequalities between the two systems of voluntary and board schools as 
now existing ; and secondly, to eliminate, as far as possible, for the future, the friction 
and collision which has so often and so injuriously arisen l)etween them. We do not 
venture now to draw the precise outline of such an administration in the form of a 
recommendation, because we feel that, in the present uncertainty as to what may be 
the form which county government may take, it would be premature to do so. 
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CHAPTBK ni 
Income and Expbnditdre of Schools. 

The financial side of the question of education, has, in the course of our inquiry, 
engaged a large share of our attention. The gross increase in the expenditure on 
public elementary schools between the year 1860 and 1886 is largely due to the 
additional number of scholars brought under efficient education, for whereas in the 
former period the proportion of the population under instruction in aided schools was 
only 5 per cent., it had increased in 1886 to between 16 and 17 per cent. But there 
has meanwhile also been a steady growth in the costliness of elementary education.* 
In the year 1876, the average annual cost per scholar in average attendance, taking 
all descriptions of elementary schools together, was 1/. 14«. Sd.f In 1886 the sum was 
1/. I9s. 5a., J a rise of U. OiL a head, or of over 13 per cent, in ten years. 

Between the years 1860 and 1886, the cost of school maintenance per head rose in 
Church of England schools from 19^'. (S^d. to 36i}. 5|(i. ; in British, Wesleyan, and 
undenoniinational schools from 18.?. 3fd. to 38i.*., and in Roman Catholic achools from 
13.^. 7^d. to 33s. § It is to be borne in mind, however, as has been already stated,|| 
that the cost per head before 1862 does not include the grants to membei's of the 
school stafi*, which were afterwards paid direct to the managers. The increase on one 
item of school expenditure, the amount paid in salaries, accoimts for another part 
of this great difference in the cost of education at the two periods referred to, for the 
average stipends of schoolmasters have gone up from 94L to over 120/., or to 132/. 
in the case of principal and to 90/. in the case of assistant teachers, whilst in the case 
of the mistresses there has been an average increase from 61/. to 73/.,l[ or to 80/. 
in the case of principal teachers and to 63/. in the case of assistant teachers. 

Lord Lingen makes the following statement in regard to the increased costliness of 
education. After allowing that the educational requirements of the present time cause 
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the cost ^per scholar to be very considernbly increased, he goes on to say : ** Mrl 

*' own opinion is, be it worth what it may, that the cost per scholar is larger than it 
*' need be at this time."* He accounts for the increase of the cost in several wayg. 
One is that, in his opinior. "the salaries of the teachers in many of the 1 
** towns are larger than Ihcy need l>c ;'*t and aiiotlier is that, since school boardfi 
having unlimited funds to deal with* "the gulden rule of * making things do,* is very! 
" much overlooked in the board schools." He thinks, too, that the increase of 
] parliamentary grant has led to extravagjinccj Two other causes of the inc: 
cost of education he speciiiefi : the first is " that there has been a great impulse 
" public opinion in favour of education, and some impression that the more yoi 
" spend upon it the more efficient it is ; the other is that it is largely due to the riva^ 
** between the bonrd and vohmtary schools.*' § "We express no opinion upon 
evidence; having already fully dealt with the question of salaries in our previo 
chapter upon teachers and staff. 

The fimd for elementary education is derived from three sources, the parliamentary 
grant, local resources in the form either of rates, subscriptions, or endowments, and 
school fees. The portion of the whole cost ot school maintenance borne by the State 
in 1860 is stated by the Department! | to have been 10.^. 6d. per head in all classes of 
schools, to meet a local outlay per head, in Church of England schools of 19«. GJol,, 
in Roman Catholic schools of 13s. 7|(1, and in all other schools of 18.s. 3J<jf. ; but, as 
we have stoted above, this does not include the grant paid direct to teachers by the 
Education Department. In the year 188G, out of a total income of 6,827,189i 
contributed for the maintenance of all elementary schools, the amount set down und 
the head of Government grant is 2,866,700/., or about 42 per cent.^ It is to 
remarked that not only has the gross amount of the education grant grown enormous! 
since 1860, and more especially since the passing of the Education Acts of 1870 am 
1876, but the amount of grant per head paid to the managers has also very largel 
increased, namely, from 10«. 6d, in 1860 to 13^. 'S^d. in 1876, and to 17«. 2\d. 
1886. The rapidity of this growth is, in Lord Iiingen*s view, to be regarded as 
natural consequence of the educational legislatioii of 1876, when the obligation to 
(irovide half the income from local sources was removed, provided the grant did not 
exceed 17^'. ikL per head ;**'"'' and he advocated the view that the aniouni to be pro- 
vided for the future from the central government ought to be no more than a third 
of the whole cost.ff In order to bring about this reduction, he would sweep awa^ 
the present complicated system, for he considered that it exposes the State 
" demands on a variety of points, on some of which, from time to time, demandr 
** for more money ure made with success," and that it " has a tendency to increase 
** the aid that is to be obtained from the State, as being the subscriber on whom, 
*' through a great variety of accesses, the greatest pressure can be exercised."lj Li 
its stead he would bring in a system providing that the State should give a fixi 
subsidy, bearing a certain fair proportion t') the whole cosr of education, that tL 
subsidy should be paid t'> ?nd distribnted by local bodies, hereafter to be created, 
with considerable areas of administration, and having ample powers to raise othi 
money by local rates, and that these local bodies should be empowered to i 
equitable and liberal ienn% to the denominational schools, so as to induce i 
co-operate in the new scheme. §§ Mr. Cumin suggests that the subsidy proposed i; 
Lord Lingon's scht^me, to be paid out of the Parliamentary grant to the central local' 
authority, should vary according to the reports given by the Chief Inspector upon 
sample schools visited by him in the district under that local authority ; with thft 
result that instead of the individual schools snttering for any inefficiency, the whole 
district would be fined on their account. ||j| We foresee great difficulties in the practical 
working out of this scheme. 

The portion of the cost of education which is borne by the rates differs in amoant 
very widely in dilferent localities, and it must be remembered that the amount so raised 
for school maintenance very inadequately represents the whole of the charge which 
education now places upon the ratepayers. From the Inst Report of the Committee 
of Council (page xl.) it appears that whilst 1,276,917/. was raised from rates in 
England and Wales in the year 1886 for school maintenance, the other charges upon 
the education rate brought up the sum total to 2,526,495L, the average rate in the £ 
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haviBg grown from 6*3 pence in 1883-4 to 7 pence in 1885-6 in England, exclusive 
of Wales. In this sum is included the interest and repayment of loans raised for 
building board schools, as well as the cost of adminitstrntion of school boards. We 
have it, further, in evidence that this amount would be very largely increased were it 
not for the fact that voluntary schools supply so great a number of children with 
elementarv education outside the walls of the board schools. In Liverpool, Tyne- 
mouth, and London it is said that the cost to the rate would be doubled, and in 
Sheffield still further increased if the voluntary schools were extinguished,* We 
gladly record the debt of gratitude due to the promoters of voluntary schools, who, 
at much personal sacrifice, have established and still maintain a system, which pro- 
vided in 188G for the education of 2,882,339 scholars, leaving but 1,67L412 to be 
educated at the cost of the ratepayers out of a total for the whole country of 
4,553.751, Assuming that the cost of maintaining elementary schools does not rise 
beyond the present scale of school boartl expenditure, the transfer to the rates of the 
education of the children noAv provided for by voluntary effort would involve a further 
charge of more than 2,00(X000/. a year for the maintenance of these schools, in 
addition to an immediate capital outlay of a very largo sum for building schools, in 
place of those which were not transferred to school boards. In the year 1876 it was 
stated in the House of Commons by the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, that out of 15,25U,ITO/. spent on school buildings since GoveiTiment aid 
had lirst oeen given to elementary education. 13,5(X),(_>00^, had been supplied by voUm 
tary donors. As a rule, the value of the sites for the schools was not included in 
this calculation of capital expenditure. It must also be remembered that many schools 
have been built entirely at the cost of voluntary subscribers m the 12 years since 
1876. It may be stated that the loans at present outstanding for the cost of the 
erection of board pchuols amount to 16^727 fi9lL 

Between 1870 and 1884, Mr. Cumin says the amount annually raised in voluntary 
subscriptions for voluntary inspected schools rose from 418,839L to 732,524L, which is 
an increase of 74 per cent.f But this source of income has been subject to fluctua- 
tion, ai? we have shown in an earlier part of our Report. The additional sums 
compulsorily exacted as school rates from supporters of voluntary schools, many of 
whom conscientiously disapprove of board schools for reasons which we hfive already 
described, cannot be inconsidei'alde, although the exact amount is necessarily a matter 
of conjecture. Many witnesses advert to the heavy pressure on those who not only 
support voluntary schools, but are called on to contribute to the rates by which board 
schools are maintained in the same district. Agricultural and commercial depression 
has fallen with severity upon those classes of the community to whom is chiefly due 
the support of voluntary schools, and it is, therefore, remarkable that their zeal for 
voluntary education, if testefl by pecuniary result??, should under adverse conditions 
receive such liberal expression. J At the same time it is to be noted that the income 
derived from endowments has steadily increased ; part of this addition arising from 
the appropriation to educational purposes of local charitit^s previously applied to other 
purposes, and part arising from benefactions given for the permanent maintenance of 
schools. The root of the difficulty is put in very few words by one voluntary school 
manager: ** Our friends will not pay school board rates and also provide voluntary 
** contributions. *"§ This state of things, in the opinion of a large number of witnesses, 
constitutes a great hardship foi* the supporters of voluntary schools, some of whom 
are beginning to complain very bitterly. || ** We are now compelled," they say, ** to 
pay large school-board rates, and it is too bad that we should be called upon to 
'ax ourselves again for the support of one particular school, and they suggest that 
;hey ought in some way or other to bo considered and relieved,"1[ ** more especially 
as the voluntary schools are to so great an extent saving the pockets of the rate- 
" payers."**'' But there are many who think that if a system was established whereby 
voluntary schools should be helped out of the rates, the ratepayers might claim to 
have control, not only over the appointment of the teachers and the secular instruction 
given in the school, but also over the religious instruction ; and they doubt the 
practicability of entering upon such a course without endangering the independence 
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fPiBT V. of clieir schools * There are others, on the contrary, who think that voluntary schoob 

"Chapter 3. should share in the rates.f In making this claim, they state their willingness to have 
their accounts publicly audited, and they would allow the local inspector and the 
guardians to visit their schools ; but ihey would in no way suffer the ratepayers to 
interfere with the appointment of the teachert* 'or with the religious teachings noi 
would they agree that the ratepayers should exercise general control over the schookj 
Some witnesses contended that subscriptions paid to a voluntary school should, 
that extent, be accepted in lieu of a payment toward the school rate; in support 
this view we had presented to us a petition numerously and influentially sigm 
There are said to be 250,000 signatures attached to the petition. On the other haai 
an opinion was expressed by several witnesses that such an aiTangement would 
bably lead to endless confusion. § 

Lord Lingen has put his view of the case of the voluntary school managers in very 
clear terms : — " The volimtary schools do not share in the rate. The board sohools 
are supported by the rate. In every other respect (grants from the State, and fees 
** and endowments if there are any) the two classes of school stand on the same 
** footing. BuL you liave this broad difference between them, that the one has got a 
** legally enforced sum to draw upon to any extent in the shape of the rates, the 
*' other has got a voluntary, and, therefore, quite uncertain fund as the correlaUFe 
** source of ii^come. That, of course, makes the broadest possible distinction between 
*' the maintenance of the two sets of schools ;"|| and '* it is much more difficult for 
** voluntary schools to keep themselves in existence than it is for board schools/'^ 
Lord Lingen goes on to say: — ** Supposing ;you had the whole country mapped out 
** under educational authorities, I should then like the State to deal only witJi thoae^ 
** local authorities and to pay them a certain proportion which, I think, might bo calj^l 
** culated on the population. I then would take away the bar which the 14th section 
(the Cowper-Templo clause of the Act of 1870) '* now imposes upon aiding those schook 
" which adopt precise religious instruction. That bar I would take away. Inasmui " 
•* as the local bodies would have to tax themselves for the work done by the volnnti 
** schools if they failed, my impression is, that if left to themselves they would co: 
'* to terms with the voluntary schools. I have not thought out all the conditio 
** that might have to bo imposed in working that scheme out, but I think that thi 
'* local bodies would much more easily solve such questions than the State would." 
He also stated that, in his view, the independence of the voluntaiy schools in the 
selection of their teachers, and in respect to the relio^ious and moral discipline "would 
** be absolutely uninterfered with."f-|- Under this plan the local authority," he says, 
" would have to work the detailed examination of the schools ; and the cent] 
" authority would have to work the general inspection of the schools." |I 

. OoncltiBion. The difficulties, politicjil and otherwise, which would attend upon any attempt 

repeal the Cowper-Temple clause, appear to us so great, as to prevent our reooov 
mending that Lord Lingeo's plan, whether in other respects advisable or not. 
be adopted, if the repeal of that clause were a condition of the .scheme being i. 
by Parliament. We doubt, however, whether it would be advisable to adopt Lo: 
Lingen*s proposals as a whole, for this reason, among others, that we should desire 
see a greater degree of control in educational matters than he seems to think nece; 
retained in the hands of the Education Department. But we do not understand him 
to advocate, as has been supposed, the general abolition of the Cowper-Temple clause. 
That clause would not necessarily affect voluntary schools receiving annual aid from 
the rates, any more than it does at present, when they receive such aid from ih 
guai'dians in the shape of fees for poor children. We do not see, therefore, why thi 
principle should not be extended further, and rate aid, in respect of their seculai* 
efficiency; given to voluntary schools (as it is now given to industrial and reformator 
schools) without the imposition of a clause which, under the Act of 1670, affects ikosB 
schools only which are locally provided and supported entirely out of the rates. Thf 
cost of the maintenance of voluntary schools has been largely increased by the rivaby 
of rate-supported schools. If the power of the purse, upon which school boards have 
to draw has involved the managers of voluntary schools in a large, and it may be 
uncalled for, expenditure, there is good reason why that purse should be made to 
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coiitribute to tlie thus increased cost of the voluiitaiy system. The voluntary system is 
DOt merely a part, but the foundation of the whole of our national education. It was 
to be supplemented, not supplanted, by the rate system. The two systems, as the 
constituent and co-ordinate parts of the complete machinery of national elementary 
education, appear to have a common claim for support, not merely on the taxes of the 
country, but upon the general resources of the localities in which they carry on, side 
by side, identical work with equal efficiency ; and that claim is all the stronger because 
local resources are saved from many heavy burdens by the supporters of voluntary 
schools. The time, indeed, seems to have come for a new departure. The country is 
now provided with a national system, in the sense in whicli Mr. Forster spoke of his 
Bill, as " the first attempt in providins: national education/' because it would *' provide 
" for the education of every child of the nation." The supply of scbools is complete ; 
a full staff of teachers has been provided, and 4^ millions of children are on the 
U registers of inspected schools. The great majority of these schools, containing 64 per 
^cent. of the scholars on the rolls, have been erected, and are supported, by voluntary 
' effort ; the promoters of which are nevertheless rated for the maintenance of the school 
board system in school board districts. We think that if, in the impending re- 
organization of the local government of the country, education were recognised as 
one of the most important liranches of that local goverament, and arrangements 
were made for gradually connecting it, more or less, with the civil administration of 
each locality, much of the unhealthy competition between the two school systems 
would disappear, and the expenditure caused i)y their rivalry would be reduced. Such 
an an-angement would also tend to decentralize the present system in a way of natural 
local development, relieving the Education Department of innumerable administrative 
details, and largely reducing the cost of its staff, while retaining for the Education 
Department powers of general control, which have been of the greatest value to 
education in the past. With this view, we desire to call attention to the recommen- 
Kdation made in 1861 by the Duke of Newcastle's Commission,* that grants should be 
" made from the county rates to elementary schools, for the proficiency of the scholars 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, to which might be added such subjects as singing 
and needlework. We think it reasonable and just that the supporters of voluntary 
schools, should retain the management of these schools on the condition of bearing 
some substantial share of the burden of the cost in subscriptions. But it does not 
seem either just or expedient to allow the voluntary system to be gradually destroyed 
by the competition of board schools possessinsT unlimited resources at their command. 
We therefore recommend that the local educational authority be empowered to supple- 
ment from local rates the voluntary subscriptions given to the support of every public 
State-aided elementary school in their district, to an amount equal to these subscrip- 
tions, provided it does not exceed the amount of ten shillings for each child in average 
attendance. Where a school attendance committee is the authority, the rate should be 

• chargeable to the separate school district affected. 
The school boards might in time, if not at once, be merged in the local authorities 
charged with the gener.d civil administration. Every voluntary school might in that 

tease receive some return from the rates to which its supporters contributed ; while 
every ratepayer woidd be interested in the welfare of the schools of this class, 
because he would know that the rates would be increased by the burden of supplying 
the place, out of the rates, of such of these schools as might cease to form part of 
the efficient supply of the district. Wo offer these suggestions in view of the probable 
increase in the cost of school maintenance, which may result from the adoption of some 
of the proposals made in our Report ; in the belief that the vitality and efficiency of 
the voluntary system, and its hold upon public favour, have been proved by the 
educational history of the last 18 years ; with a knowledge of its harmonious working 
alongside of the board system in towns such as Liverpool and in other large centres; 
and in the expectation that the claims of its supporters to take part in Jilling up 
B deficiencies in the supply of school accommodation throughout the country will, 
B henceforth, be fully recognised and secured. 

■^ Managers of volnntary schools make a further complaint that their school buildings 

Hbpe rated to the poor, and that they hive, among other things, to pay rates upon them 

^^rowards the maintenance of board schools. t It is made a special ground of complaint 

that whilst, in the case of board schools which are rated, the money comes out of the 

pockets of the whole body of ratepayers, including, therefore, the managers and sub- 
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soribers to voluntary schools, in the case of voluntarj schools it has fco be provided 
exclusively by the voluntary contributors,* and, as the business carried on iu the 
buildings is carried on for no profit, it is contended that to assess them to the rates is 
inequitable and unfair, since it is charging a rate upon buildings that could never be 
let for any purpose.f On the other hand it is laid down in repeated legal decisions 
that under the existing statutes, all property, with one or two exceptions, such aa 
places of worship, is rateable ; and in estimating the rateable value of schools, account 
would have to be taken, not only of whether they would be profitably conducted nr-^ 
their existing educational trusts by any person renting the premises, but also wL 
their trust deeds ]>ermitted those premises to be sold and occupied by a tenant not 
subject to the condition of using the buildings for an elementary school. The want of 
a uniform basis of assessment is specially complained of, some schools being aBsessed 
upon the school accommodation, some upon the average att-endance. and some, agait, 
at so much per cent, on the capitalised value of the site and of the building. J The 
smallness of the rateable value of these buildings, as compared with the gross rateable 
value of the towns in which they exist (in Newcastle only 4,000L out of 756,0001.), is 
commented upon by one witness, who says that whilst it is excessively hard for an 
individual school to pay a rate, the loss to the whole rate through exemption of tha 
individual school would be inappreciable. § Lord Lingen is against all exceptions, " 
the general feeling of a large proportion of the witnesses is in favour of public elemi 
tary schools ceasing to be assessed to the rates.^f In the London School Board disti 
the sum charged for rates on the board school buildings is estimated at 3s. lid. a 
child; the gross annual charge running up to 67,833/. Mr. Diggle recognises the fact 
that in the case of board schools rated to the poor, a commission is paid first to collect 
the rates which come into the school fund, and then a further commission when the 
rates on the buildings are paid by the school authorities ; and he condemns the rati: 
of school buildings on the ground that *' the incidence of it is unjust and inequitable.'' 
We therefore recommend that public elementary schools for which no rent is paid 
received should be exempted from local rates. 

The income derived from school fees is an item which has grown even faster 
the average attendance, having increased between 1870 and 1886 from 502,023/. 
1,812,917/., or from Sa. 4](i. to 10.<f. 5|f/, per head. Its amount per bead varies vi 
much in different kinds of schools ; averaging lis, 2^, a head in 1886 in all volun 
schools, to which amount it has risen from Ss. ^^d. per head received in 1870. 
1886 school fees amounted to 9>f. lid. in all boaixl schools, but they ranged genei 
from 16s. IJd. a head in Wesleyan schools to 5;*. lljci. a head in the board schools ii 
Birmingham.ff 

Two methods are in use for relieving indigent parents from the burden of payitif 
their school fees. Where a child of such parents is attending a board school,' the 
school board has the power to remit the school fees ; but where it is attending a 
voluntary school, assistance towards paying the school fees can be obtained by laW: 
only through the guardians. But many managers of voluntary schools, especially 
Roman Catholic, largely remit fees to children in attendance; 12*67 per cent, attei 
free in Roman Catholic schools, and 2*66 per cent, in schools of the Church of EngUnJ. 
The number of children whose school fees are remitted by school boards varies in 
different localities. It amounts to 6 per cent, in HuddersfieldU (12,600 out of 303,715), 
to about 4 percent, in the London school board di3trict,§§ and to 83 per cent, in 
Birmingham.|||| 

Tn the case of 127,458 children attending voluntary schools, the school fees are 
by the guardians, at a cost to the rates of 40,684/. ha. 5d. ;^^ the guardians also paid 
9,042/. I9s. 5d. in respect of the attendance of 33,070 children at board schools; rhej« 
include certain fees paid on behalf of families receiving out-door relief. A great many 
witnesses complain that it is difficult to get fees paid by the guardians ;*•* pareoi 
refuse to apply for them on account of the fact that the guardians in many caeei 
compel the applicants to appear before their board.fft '* They feel,'* says one witaea, 
'* the humiliation, not only of seeking relief at all, but of having to ask in forma ni«- 
** peris ; they have to go to the same office, and to the same officer, as if they were 
** applying for out-door relief, and the same time of attendance is generally appointal 

• 34,680 (Gilmore). f 48,108-9 (Scott) ; 51,986. 56,989 (Arnold). % 52,043 (Daglish). 

§ 52,069 (Dftglish). \\ 5(3,229 (Linjren). 

% 34.680 (Gilmore); 29,850 (Dingle) ; 46,08.'} (Aston), t3,99t-6 (Bruce). 
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'• 30,545 (Diggle) (see also TbMbs on pages 1068 to Ute9 of the S€coQd Report of the Kducatioo 
mission). ft Report of Committee of CouBcil, J886-7, page x. Xt 20,723 (Tait). 
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Vt them. They object to the exposure of their private family circumstances, and Part V. 
• the offensive examinatiou subsequently by the relieving officer, who goes through Chapters, 

he rooms of their homes, and makes iDqiiiries nt the workshops and works, and so 

•n ; and they also object to the harshness and oi>pressiveness of the guardians, who 
reat every applicant more or less as an impostor, or as being lazy or inebriate."* 
MJlar objections are repeated ever and over again,f and various suggestions are 
ule in order to mitigate what is looked upon by many as a considerable grievance. 
'0 suggestion is, that, the school attendance committee of the union should undertake 
duty of providing for the payment of these fees; this committee holding in many 
^pects the same position towards education in the parislies of the union, as the iichool 
rird does in the district over vrhich it has authority.']; Another suggestion is, that 
:y guardians and the school board should occupy the same office, which .shuuld not 
880ciated with the relief of tin! poor, to which all parents might come, whether 
desire to have fees remitted at a board school or paid for them by the guardians 
voluntary 8chool,§ a suggestion which we observe is already carried into practice 
'Sheffield and Manchestor,|| A third suggestion is to the effect that a joint com- 
ae composed of a certain number of poor law guardians and of members of the 
_ ol board should be entrusted with this duty.^ But by far the larger number of 
Itnesses would prefer that one authority should undertake' both tasks, paying fees to 
jluutary schools, and remitting them for the board schools ; and the school board, 
uere it exists, has been proposed by some few witnesses as the best authority to 
iTy out this work. No substitute for the board of guardians has been as yet 
itrgested for school districts in which there is no school board.'** 

Even .should no alteration be made in the law, we think it would be higbly desirable Conclusion. 

.at boards of guardians generally should make arrangements for entertaining appli- 

ktions for the payment of school fees, quite apart from those for claiming out-door 

jlief, and in any case that they should institute inquiries by their officers into the 

Bumstances of applicants for school fees, instead of requiring them to attend at 

\ workhouse or at relief stations. We are of opinion that m all cases the guardians 

"lould pay fees direct to the school managers, and not include them in any lump sum 

iven for relief. We also think that they should be required to pay fees for children 

tnder five years of age where the parents are indigent, or for children who have passed 

»he limit of obligatory school attendance, should the parents of these latter children be 

'villing to i^en\\ them to school. If the district councUs proposeil in the Local Govem- 

•nent Bill now before Parliament should be estaljlished, we recommend that the 

iiaymentof fees for indigent children should be at once confided to them, and that 

hese school fees shuuLl be charged upon the rates. Supposing this duty to be laid 

upon the district couucds, they should have the same power now possessed by school 

attendance committees under the Act of 1876, of appointing local committees In each 

parish, and the local authority to which was confided the power to |)ay fees for poor 

parents in rural districts should bo required to make provision for the local hearing 

of applications for the payment of school fees in the various villages. 

In view of the alleged fact that tables of fees in certain localities are somewhat 
caoriciously arranged, many witnesses believetl that it would be an advantage that in 
alf voluntary schools the Education Department should be empowered definitely to fix 
the fee to be charge*!, Mr. Fitch's answer to such a proposal is, '* I do not see the 
•• advantage of it. I think that the managers are the best judges of the capability of 
•' parents in a neighbourhood, and also of their own financial position. I do not see 
** the need for the exercise of any authority by the Department in that matter."tt 
And Mr. Cumin, taking the same view, says, " The managers, it appears to me. are the 
** best judges of the sort of education and of the cost of the education that they 
" provide, and, therefore, I should leave them as free as they are now." J J We cannot Cxndusion. 
recommend that any censorship of fees charged in voluntary schools should be 
entrusted to the Education Department. We point out, however, that an effectual 
remedy against excessive fees would always be in the hands of the inspector of the 
district, who can pronounce a school charging excessive fees to be unsuitable to the 
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population, and accordingly report it to the Department as, in his opinion, imsuits! 
for the district. 

One other subject connected with the finances of elementary education has come 
under our consideration, namely, the question of free education. We have receive<i 
evidence for and against the abolition of school fees, of which we proceed cow to gire 
a summary. Those who advocated the total abolition of fees based their case upon 
several separate cousiderations. They said that the fee system is a hindrance to 
education, that it causes great injustice to children by reason of their being so 
frequently sent home for their pence, and t^at the parents are continually urging 
poverty as an excuse for keepint^ their children at home.* It w^as further alleged 
that if school fees were abolished, a great cause of irregularity of school attendance 
would be removed. t The collection of the fees, too* was said to be a waste of t ime ^ 
to the teachers, who mip^ht be more profitably employed in the work of teachi^^ftH 
The principle of the payment of fees in London, in the opinion of Mr. Bujcton,W4 
late Chairman of the School Board, had broken down ; and he alleged that no 
machinery can properly be devised for eriuitably adjusting the fees over so vast an 
area.§ ^1r. H. 11. Williams thought that gratuitous education would get rid of many 
of the difficulties and discriminations between the most wretched persons and othere.|| 
Mr. T. E. Powell, a school board visitor and representative of the Trades Council 
thought it logical and fair that education, being compulsory, should be free.1[ It 
was alleged by another witness that fees in London are very difiicult to recover, 
and that the whole system worries the teachers.** Dr. Crosskey advocates free 
education on the following grounds. He says : — '* I think it is a corollary of the 
*• system of compulsion ; I think it would make education far more widely diffused ; 
" that it would stop a great many social jealousies and troubles; that it would relieve 
** many extremely hard and cruel cases ; in fact in every direction I am prepared to 
•* defend it. "ff He is prepared further to advocate that if a national free system 
were established, no public aid should be given to any school whore fees continue to 
be charged. JJ One working man represented that fees bear very heavily upon a poor 
man with several children and uncertain employment, who, having got his children 
on the school register, is compelled to send them to school regularly, while bis richer 
neighbour, who couhi afl'ord to pay a fee of Is. a week, may or may not sond his 
children to school at all.§§ Another, on the contrary, confessed that the tax is not 
very great or very heavy, although he thought that free education would be an improve- 
ment, and farther he stated that any parent that chooses to apply, who is sufficiently 
poor, can get remission of fees easily enough. Mr. Buxton admits|||| that there has 
not yet been any very decided demand for free education in England, and that tho 
average attendance iu America, where all schools are free, is nothing like so good 
as in England,l[l[ Here, he added. '* I think that that is because of the peculiar 
" circumstances of America ; they have no compulsion, they have a population in 
** which there is a continually shifting nia.^s of emigrants, and over a large part of the 
** country an extremely thin population. I think that is quite enough to account for 
" it." Mr. R. B, Williams, Superintendent of Visitors in the division of East Lambeth, 
stated that he had taken out facts, which showed that the attendance of children 
whose fecHi were remitted was 82 V per cent., while the general attendance was 78 per 
cent,*** Dr. Crosskey, too, on i)ping asked wliat would be the feeling of parents 
paying high fees, if school managers now charging them were compelled, ad a 
condition of obtaiiiing the grant, to open their schools to all comers, in whatever 
condition of life, or from however bad a home, gave this answer, *' T reply, that no 
•* doubt at the present moment, iu consequence of our extreme neglect of education 
'' in the past, we have large classes of roughs, large classes of uneducated people, 
'' and large districts in which there are very sordid surroundings ; and there are some 
" temporary difficulties ; but I believe that as the people are educat'od it will he both 
** possible and desirable to fill a town with sufficient schools for the whole population, 
'* and then, by having enough of them, provision will be made for parents of every 
** class of society. We have obstacles to remove, without doubt, which are the 
" of neglect, and tliere are exceptional moans necessary now."fft 

Oil the other side, it is said that parents generally do not complain of being oppres 
by the payment of fees, and that, in cases where the parent is out of work, children 
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TPakt V, " that would be a tyranny which would not be endured by the people who condui 
Chapter ;i. '* schools, and certainly, T should say that it would never pass the House of Commoni 
'* Tn fact, it seems to me impossible. My notion is, that there are many cases wle 
** there ousrht to be free sehoolp, but that is a purely local question ; and what 
** would suggest a.s a solution of the difficulty, is to make free schools a question 
" local option. If a board choose to set up free schools* they may do so, and if a boai 
*' choose to have payinpr schools, they should be allowed to do so."* 

We observe that Mr. Buxtouf proposes to throw the cost of the abolition of feesu 
the Consolidated Fund, fearing a renction ogainst education if too mucli of the b 
of the cost is thrown upon localities ;t and his plan is to take the a vera g-e sum per 
head which school fees now annually amount to, nearly lis. 2d., anrl to make to eV( 
elementary scliool, rich as well as poor, an extra grant from the Education Departmei 
of that amount per head.§ It is obvious to remark that the incidence of 
compensation would be most unequal; and Mr. Buxton admits that those school boardv' 
whose average fees are now higher than the sum just named, viz., Il8. 2^., would be 
[irejudiced financially, and have in consequence to raise a greater sum from the rat 
In some cases where the fees at present are low, the result might l)e to throw n 
the whole burden of the cost upon the Consolidated Fund. From the Report of 
Committee of Council for 188(5-7, page 248, it appears that the amount paid 
school pence during the previous year in board and voluntary schools was as followa 
by scholars, 1,763,189?.; by guardians, 49,727/. It may be added that many persoi 
entertain the opinic»n that the assumption by the State of duties primarily belonging 
to its individual members not nnly violates sound princi]iles of political economy, bm 
also tends to sap that independence of character which diiVerentiates English metilod^ 
of conducting the affairs of life from the action of other countries, whose citizens are 
content to leave to a superior and central authority the initiation and conduct, as well 

as the control, of all undertakings for the public weal. 

[?onclw«jon. If, as we think, provision of the doe necessaries of education, as well as of 
necessaries of life, is part of the responsibility ineumljent on parents, it may w^ 
be believed that public contributions and private benevolence are already doing 
that can be safely required of them in augmentation of the payments pro[ 
exacted from parents. On the whole, we are of opinion that the balance of advant 
is greatly in favour of manuaining the present system, tstablished by the Act 
1870, whereby the parents who can aflbrd it contribute a substantial proportion of 
cost of the education of their children in the form of ^:chool fees. 
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"VkRT VI. candidate tends to weaken his own side, and the desire, as far as possible, to diminii 
this tendency leads to a certain amount of wire-pulling. It is also to be observed that,^ 
if a party endeavours to return a number of members which is not an aliquot part of 
the number to be elected — for example, 4 out of 15 — the division of the votes becoma 
a matter of much difficulty. In the system known as the single transferable vote, 
under which the elector places the numbers 1, 2, 3, against the several candidates, in 
iV.o order of his preference, the surplus votes of any candidate are passed over • 
another in the manner thus indicated by the elector. This obviates the waste of vuIl^ 
power, diminishes the opportunity for wire pulling, and is regarded as simpler than tie 
present system. 

On the whole, we are in favour of retaining some form of proportional representation 
in our school board elections, and we should be glad to see the adoption of the §.ul:1 
transferable vote, which possesses the advantages of the cumulative vote, without ibi 
inconvenience which sometimes arises in the operation of the latter. We are alaocrf 
opinion that it would be advisable to divide the larger towns into constftuenciefl, euk 
returning not more than five members of the school board. 

The expense attending candidature for a seat on the school board in large cob- 
stituencies was dwelt upon by several witnesses as a serious inconvenience to 1^ 
candidates, and as an injury to the cause of education. In London, where this «nl 
culminates, the late Chairman of the School Board tells us that several elections have 
cost him 700/. each, and he has heard of over 1,000/. being spent by a single candidate 
on a school board election. He would be glad to see a limit imposed by law to thi 
expense, similar to that which exists in the case of parliamentary elections, and h 
thinks that Parliament is bound to find some cheaper mode of electing a school board.* 
These, no doubt, are extreme cases, but we have been informed that it costs nearly 
300i to contest a seat on the school board at Hull,f and at Leeds about 60?.J The 
recommendation we have already made that the constituencies be subdivided will if 
adopted, have the effect of much diminishing the cost of elections. One natural noolt 
of the costliness of a contest is that it tends to limit the choice of oandidates. SoOM 
witnesses complain that the worry of electioneering is affecting the character of school 
boards. § We learn with regret that school board elections sometimes run on other 
than on educational lines. || One specific abuse has been brought to our notice, to 
which school boards themselves have it in their own power to put an end^ via., tiu 
interference of board school teachers in the election of a new board.^ Such a powfr 
every school board, in our opinion, ought to exercise when it becomes necessaiy. and 
we think that the practice alluded to should be strictly forbidden. 

The length of time for which a school board ought to be elected has been anothtf 
subject on which different opinions have been expressed in evidence before us. The 
elections are at present triennial, and the whole board goes out of office at one time. 
Complaints have been made to us of the want of continuity in policy thus liable to 
occur between one school board and that succeeding it ; and it has been suggested bt 
several witnesses that two-thirds only of the board should vacate their seats at em 
election, so as to leave a nucleus round which the new elements might form theoi- 
selves.** Closely connected with this question of the partial retirement of the board 
is that of the length of the period for which it is to be elected. Lord Luigen» in 
advocating the retirement of two-thirds of the members at each election, would make 
school board elections biennial.ff But the prevalent opinion among witnesses seemed 
to tend towards lengthening, rather than shortening, the period of ofl&ce, so afl to make 
elections less frequent.JJ The late Chairman of the London School Board, howeyw, 
would not desire that the board should be elected for a longer period than ihiee 
year9,§§ and he thought that a general election was better on the whole than a partial 
one.|t|| Mr. Cumin apparently looks forward to the time when County Boards ahiD 
Cofldusion. greatly diminish the nimiber of local elections.^^ Pending, however, any such legis- 
lative changes, we are not prepared to make specific recommendations on this i 
In the event of school boards not being superseded by some other local authority, ve 
think that a somewhat longer term of office, with partial renewal, would be ai 
improvement. 

At the time when we were taking evidence on this subject, the present Local 
Government Bill had not been brought forward. On the assumption that the eJe- 
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mentery education of the country remains outside the scope of that Bill, we proceed Part VI 
to consider what should be the local organization of our elementary education. A — 
good deal of evidence has been ofiered to uh for and against the universal establish- 
ment of school boards, but this proposal has been regarded by its opponents not so 
much in the light of its intrinsic merits, as in view of the bearing it has on a very 
different proposal, viz., universal board schools.* It is worthy of remark that the 
scheme of County Boards, dealing with education, shadowed forth by Lord Lingen, 
and approved by Mr. Cumin, involves something of the nature of universal school 
boards, so far at least as that it would involve the levying of a universal school rate. 
It is true that Lord Lingen hopes that means might be devised for preventing the 
Absorption by County Boards of voluntary schools. But according to Mr. Cumin's 
estimate of the operation of the scheme, voluntary schools would not survive five 
years.f Were this anticipation to be realised, the result would be that universal school 
boards would soon lead to universal board schools. It is more than a matter of 
probability that much of the opposition to a general establishment of school boards is 
due, not so much to jealousy or dread of interference by representative ratepayers in 
the work of voluntary school management, as to disapproval of the restriction of 
di-stinctive religious teaching, imposed upon the rate-supported schools by section 14 of 
the Act of 1870. 

Wt Passing next to the other form of local educational authority, — the school attendance 
Bm.mittee» — it must be borne in mind that its duties are by no means of the same 
iplde and responsible kind as those of the school board. The former body was created 
almost solely for the purpose of enforcing attendance in tkose school districts in which 
there was no school board. They have nothing to do with the educational supply, 
except so far as they are bound to notify to the Department any deficiency of accom- 
modation that may occur in their district ; and even the duty of paying fees for 
indigent parents lies not with them, but with the board of guardians. We have 
already in the chapter on school attendance had occasion to refer to the manner in 
"which the enforcement of school attendance has been can*ied out by school boards and 
Bchool attendance committees. But any shortcomings in the results of the working of 
compulsion are so dependent on other causes, such, for example, as the attitude of the 
ibcal magistrates towards compulsion, that it is difficult to draw any positive conclu- 
«)n from the school ati^ndance as to the eflBcient working of the local authority. 
Btany repi'esentatives of school boards have been examined as to the working of their 
Doards : but one or two witnesses only have given evidence before us as the result of 
their official experience of school attendance committees. Canon WiUes, who has been 
the Chairman of the School Attendance Committee of the Lutterworth Union, in 
Leicestershire, deposes to the satisfactory luanner in which its work has been carried 
^n from its first appointment, and to the great success which has attended its efforts to 
ftcure regular attendance at schooLJ Several witnesses, not being members of atten- 
Bince committees, have been questioned as to the efficiency of the latter in their own 
^feiool districts, and the evidence given has varied very much according to locality. § 
It must not be forgotten that school attendance committees have the power of caUiug 
into being local committees in any school districts within their union, for the purpose 
of assisting them in securing school attendance. It has been previously mentioned 
that the existence of such local committees has not come prominently before us, and 
we conclude, therefore, that they have not been extensively formed ; but evidence has 

iere and there been given, in the course of our inquiry, indicating that such local 
Dmmittees exist in some places. 
On the whole, we judge that the school attendance committees, which are chiefly 
Btablished in rural districts, have administered the law of compulsion at least as well 
as rural school boards, || and that many of them are improving in their work as time 
goes 011.^ The tables of school attendance arranged in counties are favourable to the 
rural districts, in which school attendance committees abound. But, it must bo added 
that, according to testimony before us, attendance is more easy to enforce m the 
country than in towns, the latter being mostly under school boards.** There is one 
weakness to which we would call attention in connexion with local authoiities, that 
they have np longer periodically to render any account of their work, either to the 
Education Department or the Local Government Board. We think that an annual 
return ought to be made to the Education Department by every local authority, giving 
the following statistics, viz., the number of attendance officers employed, of meetings 
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held, of parents interriewed. of summonses taken out, and of convictions obtained, all 
ihe cost of legal proceedings and any other information relative to their dutiefi whic 
the Education Department may require. This will afford to the Department a better 
opportunity uf calling to account either a school board or a school attendance com- 
mittee for any obvious negligence or maladministration. The character of the infor- 
mation which we propose should be given is shown by the returns published in die , 
Report of the Education Department for 1878-79, p. xxxvi. ^i 

It has been thought by several witnesses that the small rural school boards, whic^' 
are notoriously weak as educational authorities, might with advantage be grouped 
together, so as to represent a larger area than at present; that this would lead to a 
more effective board being elected in consequence of the extended choice which would 
thus be given of members to form the board , and the Union has been suggested as 
the only legally recognised area at present offering itself for such a purpose. It is said 
that a more independent authority might thus be secured, and that the management of 
schools should be largely delegated to voluntary local committees. Bat in the present 
uncertainty as to the form which county government may hereafter take, it would be 
premature to make any definite recommendations as to the nature and the powers i 
the local educational authorities which it may be necessary to constitute. Since 
entered upon the consideration of this part of our Report, a Bill for the reform l 
the local government of England and W ales has been laid before Parliament ; on 
colleague. Sir Francis Saiidford, has prepared a scheme by which he proposes to fit 
into the county machinery provided in that measure, i-he educational system of the 
country as we propose that it should be amended. Without expressing any opinion 
on Sir Francis Sandford's plan, we think it worthy of con8idei*ation, and insert it as 
an Appendix to this chapter of our Report.** 
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Memorakbdm as to Mode of bringing Education within the Scope of the Local 

Government Bill. 

1. The Local Government Bill proposes to set up Councils for — 

A. — Each County, including — 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 
Divisions of Lincolnehire. 
London. 
10 large boroughs. 

B. — County Districts, — 

^ "^ ~ "[ Urban Sanitary Districts. 

(h.) Rural =- Rural Sanitary Districts, 

2. It transfers to these Councils, certain powers, duties, and responsibilities, ooi 
exercised, — 

m the case of County Councils, by the Home OflBce. 

Board of Trade. 

Local Government Board, 

Quarter Sessions, 
in the case of District Councils, by Local Authorities, under various Acts, 

3. It enables — 

Clauses 3. 34. A. — County Councils to establish, maintain, and contribute to refomui- 

tory and industrial schools. 
„ 8 (2). To take over, hereafter, under Orders in Council, statutory adminiS' 

trative powers of the Education Department, and of ** public 

bodies" corporate or incorporate* 
„ 23. (2 a.) To make certain grants to *' poor school boards " now adminis- 

tered by the Education Department.f (Act of 1870, sec. 97.) 



• Thij?, it b pr<>8uined, will include school boards. If t*o, ihey may be merged in County Cooodls. Bol 
the area of u county h^ as a rule, loo wide for the efficient admiaistration of the duties of a school boAid bj aa» 
oentrtil i-tnly jucting for the whole county. 

t A certificate of the Local Government Bum-d is io be required iu the case of these gnuitis. Bat ali 1^ 
iofon&Atioo on which they are awarded ia in the hands of the Education Department. 



Clause 27 (2j. 



» 47. 
„ 71. 

. 72(i.ui.) 

4. I think that 

legislation— 



To delegate certain duties* to committeea of their own body, or 

to petty sessions, or to the District Councils. 
To make loans to school boards. 

B.— District Counctls to take over, in urban districts, the powers, 

duties, &c. of improvement commissioners, and local boards, 

and in rural districtii of sanitary authorities. 

To administer the Public Libraries Acts. 

m ^ 1.T u f general district accounts. 
To eatabhsh i ^^^j^, ^.^^^^^ accounta. 

To borrow on the security of the rates, whether genera! or special, 
it would be advisable either in the Bill iiself, or by subsequent 
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To abolish all school boards and attendance committees, and to transferf their 
fimctions to — 

I. The County Councils of 
(a.) London. 
(b.) The 10 large boroughs, 

who should be empowered, in cariying out this part of their duties, to appoint 
committees, choseu to the number of oiie-third from outside their own hody.J 

II. The District Councils§ which will be set up apparently for — 
(a.) Boroughs, and urban districts, with more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
(b,) County districts, of nearly equal size, in which the smaller boroughs 

will be merged. 

5. These Councils would have the powers of school boards and school attendance 
committees, generally, and in particular in regard to :— 

1. Providing, maintaining, and managing rate schools, 

2. Administering the compulsory byelaws, and appointing special attendance officers 

for the purpose. 

3. Paying fees for poor (not pauper) children. Paupers to continue to be paid for 
by the guardians. 

|4. Borrowing for the purpose of providing schools. The approval of the Depart- 
ment, II as well as the consent of the Local Government Board, should be required 
in such cases. 

District Councils should have the further duty of — 

5. Charging the special district rate of any parish or parishes with the cost of pro- 
viding and maintaining school accommodation for, or common to, such parish 
or parishes. The general district rate would, on the other hand, have to bear all 
the common charges of the district for compulsion or otherwise administering 
the Act. But the parishes which have provided, and continue to maintain, 
their own -supply would not be rated for parishes failing to do so. 

6. Appointing local committees for parishes or groups of parishes under the Act of 
1876 (section 32). 



• The only duties diat can be so delegated are those which iire transferred to the County Councils 6j/ the 
Bill iiself. The clause, moreover, expressly burs the delegation <jf powers transferred to the County Councils 
Jrom a Government Department, A County C'onncil tould not, therelore, as 1 read the Bill, delegate atiy of 
\t& educational function.s, with a few exceptions, to a District Council, or even to a committee of its own body. 

t This is in accordance with one of the leading principle« of the liill, viz., the concentration in a single 
body of the powers of numerous local authoiitiea, elected under varying suftVages, for intersecting areas, and 
worked at considerable cost. Tlie hist triennial election of school boards, although in vtury many districts 
there were no contests, cost upwards of 50,000/., and their chargto for adminiritratiun amount to nearly 
3CX),000/. a year. Several town-boards have no schools under tbeir management, and the school attendance 
committrt»s appointed by town councils are »vorliing very ethcieutly. It would lead to much administrative 
confusion, and to indles.H local disputes, if" the dissolution ol Hchool hoards were t*> be left optional and not 
detertninid, onrc lor nil ami universally, by the Hill, 

I Thi'«e councils will proliably be too large to deal with education i*ave by a comaiitcee, and it would be 
^teil to have the ossismnee on that committee of women, amd of experts who may be disinclined either to t'ace 
the worry and cost of an election or to take part in the ordinary municipal duties of the council. 

§ It would he a great gain to get rid of the small rural school boards ; and the new (hstricts will probably 
be of such a slxe that &chool board powers could be discharged with convenience and efficiency by the councila 
of these districts. Some statutory provision, however, will be required, to enable the Lucul Government 
Board (1) to rectify the boundaries of school board districts wliich do not coincide with ihoae of county 
districts ; and (2) in concert with the Education Department, to apportion the liabilities of the nuTged boards. 

II Bv the Bill (Clause 72. 1. i.) the consent of the Edncaiion Departiuenl is expressly barrcil. Yet the 
control of the supply of scliools is a matter in which the Uepartmeni is most specially iuteresled, though the 
Loc«l (Tu\ernment Board should certainly be consulted before the rate« ol any locality are charged with furthei 
louns. The outstanding liabililie« for achool board loans amount to some 17,000.000/. 
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PlttT VI. 



1. 

2. 



3. 
4. 



5. 

9. 



6. If thiB were done, there miglii be tmnsf erred, by Order in Council to the County 
Councils (of counties proper) the duties of the Education Department in respect of — 

School iSupphj,'^ which would include the power of uniting parishes into one school 
district, of combining parishes (e*g., for the supply and maintenance of a common 
school), of making one parish contributory to another (to meet the case of a few 
children living on the borders of two or three parishes) ; and of requiring District 
Councils to keep up the school supply of their respective districts. 

7. The Education Department would continue to exercise their present general 
power of control ; and would act as a Court of Appeal for District Councils objectii 
to the requirements of County Councils (under paragraph 6). 

8. In addition to the administrative functions already specifiedf — 
County Comicils should act, by committee, as the educational authorities of their j 

respective counties. 
Her Majesty's inspectors of the districts within a county should be ex- officio ' 
members of the education committee of the county, and of a board of examiners 
to be appointed by the Council* 
All pubbc elementary schools, within the county, whether voluntary or rate 

supported, should be annually examined by thia board. 
Grants on the average attendance should be made from the county rate, for the 
three R/s at the rate of 6«. (or 7s. Oti.) Le, 2s. (or 2s. 6d.) for each, according 
as 75 per cent, of the scholars passed fairly, or welLJ 
Labour passes should be granted by this board. 

It would tend still further to decentralise our present system, and to reduce the 
number and cost of officers, both on the outdoor and indoor staflf of the Education 
Department, if the county exammations were extended to singing, needlework, and 
drawing. A payment of 2s. 6d. (in all) on the average attendance might be made by 
the County Council in consideration of these subjects being taught in a school, with n 
reduction in respect of any of them in which fair proficiency was not shown. 

10. As the great rise in the expense of elementary education, since it was adjusted 
in 1870, an expense which will not be lessened by some of the recommendations in 
our Report, has been mainly caused by the large outlay of schools boards on rate- 
schools, it seems reasonable (1) that the rates should contribute to the cost of the 
voluntary schools, thus increased, and consequently (2) that the ratepayer should be 
represented on the management of these schools. 

It may be hoped that without sacrificing a healthy educational rivalry betwetu 
voluntary and rate schools, any excessive and injurious competition between them will 
be lessened by the abolition of the school authorities, elected ad hoCy whose interest 
naturally lies m the extension of the system which they administer. 

11. The County Council should accordingly have the right — 

(1.) To examine the accounts of every public elementary school, a copy of which 

should be filed in the office ot the Council. 
(2.) To appoint, after consulting the District CouncU within whose jurisdiction 

the school hes, one member of the managing body of each such schooL 

12. The financial effect of these proposals would be that a school might receive per 
child in average attendance — 

1. 15s. from local effort (fees and subscriptions or rates), according to the Act of 

1870. 

2. IDs. from the County Council (paragraphs 8 (4) and 9). 

3. IOa'. from the Depai-tment, as a fixed grant. 

4. 10*. also fi'om the Depaiiimeut,§ in respect of the subjects not covered by the ^ 

county grant (No. 2.) ; including English, history, geography, and elementaiy i 



* The Countjr Cuuucils would tbuii bo cliarged with the dut^ of ihe local orgunizatioD of educaAidi^l 
wliiJe its udmiubtratioii would be given to the District CouQciJg, working within areas which they could ettaljf 
manuge. 

I The first four of the&e proposals are based on the recommenilatioQB of the Dnke of Newcastle's Commi-aaon 
in 1861 (Keport, Vol. 1., page 544). H.M. Inspectors wouhl give the committees the benetit of their educ*- 
tioual and admioistrMive experience, would help to secure a rea&oj table auioutit of uniformity, and would keep 
tlie county atitiiorities in toucli with the Central Department. The hfth proposal would follow on the ezaoiiaa* 
dion ot the three K's being entrusted tc the County Council. 

\ These gmuts, in the case of a voluntary school, would be made in respect of secular instruction only, 
which, but ior the exibteoce of that school, would at pre&ent Lave to be given to the same chddreD iu a board 
school at a greater cost lo the rates. Iso rate money would be spent on the teaching of religion, which would 
continue to be provided by the voluntary subscribers, 

§ The central grant (2Ux.) would thus be met by a larger amount (25«.) from local eourcea. These tw« 
amoimts make up the sum (46^.) which iu our report we recommended to be fixed at the anntial cost per i 
of an elementary school. 
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We have now completed tlie inquiry, undertaken by Your Majesty's command, into 
the present working of the Education Acts, as well as of the Codes which year by year, 
after being laid before Parliament, become part of the law regulating Elementary 
Education. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain how far the existing provision for Elementary 
Education is adequate and suitable, and how far the machinery provided by the Edu- 
cation Acts is calculated to meet satisfactorily any future requirements. 

We have inquired into the nature and efficiency of the management of existing 
schools, both voluntary and board schools, into the composition and qualifications of 
the staff of Your Majesty's Inspectors, into the nimiber and preparation for their 
WOT k of the various classes of Elementary Teachers, into the efficiency, character, and 
sufficiency of the existing Training Colleges, and into the Working of the Law of Com- 
pulsory Attendance at school. 

We have also taken evidence regarding the Education provided in our elementary 
schools, concerning the Religious and Moral Training they afford, and concerning the 
Curriculum of Secular Instruction ; and we have further considered the possibility of 
engrafting on the present school course some system of Technical Instruction. 

Nor have we thought it beyond our province to consider the means by which 
Elementary Schools may best connect themselves with the Higher Education of the 
country. 

We have endeavoured to come to conclusions on the nature and effects of the annual 
examination of schools by Your Majesty's Inspectors, and on the method of deter^ 
mining and distributing the Parliamentary grant. 

We have likewise considered the Cost of Elementary Education, and the proportioM 
in which it is borne by the parents, the State, and local contributions, whether from 
the rates or voluntary subscriptions. 

The methods of Election, and the general composition of existing Local Educational 
Authorities, have come under our notice ; but in making suggestions under this head 
we have borne in mind that the Bill before Parliament for dealing with Local Govern- 
ment, should it pass into law, will probably affect the course which it may be desirable 
to adopt hereafter. 

We now humbly lay before Your Majesty the foUowing summary of the leading 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 
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SUPPLY OF SCHOOLS. 

(1.) That under the present conditions of elementary education, we accept the 
existing rule, that in the case of populations containing the ordinary proportion of the 
upper classes, *' after making due allowance for absence on account of sickness, weather, 
** distance from school, and other reasonable excuses for irregular attendance, school 
" seats should be provided for one-sixth of the total population :" and that on the whole 
the demand for school accommodation has been fairly met. 

(2.) That the power of deciding on the claims of schools to be supported out 
of the Parliamentary grant can hardly be placed in other hands than those of the 
Department, to which it has been committed by statute, and should not be placed 
in the hands of a local body. 

(3.) That the remedy for the grievance felt in the case of certain schools, pro- 
nounced by the Department to be unnecessary, seems to lie in a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the term *' suitability," and in a close adherence to the spirit of the 
provisions of the Act of 1870. 

(4.) That, in any fresh educational legislation, it should be enacted that no transfer of 
a school held under trust should take place without the consent of a majority of the 
trustees, and that the Department should not sanction such terms of transfer as 
interfere with the original trust beyond what is required for the purposes of the 
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(16.) That it would tend to secure a greater uniformity of standard among the i 

spectors, if the chief inspectors ceased to have charge of Bmall districts of their own, 
a.nd confined themselves to the larger areas which they have to supei-vise, so that their 
^w-hole time and attention might be given to such supervision, 

(17.) That such arrangements ought to be made as will admit of more frequeni 
*' occasional visits" to schools, and of more time being given to the annual exami- 
nations both of schools and of pupil -teachers. 

(18.) That in large towns the experiment might be tried of appointing 8ub- 
inspectresses to assist in the examination of infant schools, and of the lower standardi 
Such persons should have been teachers in elementary schools, or have had experienoi 
as governesses in a training college. 

(19.) That the inspectors' assistants should be chosen from the pick of the elemi 
tary teachers who have acquired adequate experience. That the initial salary shoi 
be such as not to deter the beet head masters from applying for the post, and should be 

■ raised to 200/. a year. 

I (20.) That any special examiner called in to assist the permanent staff should possess 

I some knowledge or experience of the conditions of elementary school education. 

■ (21.) That the same amouut of publicity might with advantage be given to the 
I annual reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors in the case of voluntary schools as in that 

t 
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annual reports of 
of board schools. 



TEACHERS AND STAFF. 




(22.) That the minimum staff of teachers in a school required by the Code should 
he considerably increased. 

(23.) That the head-master should be free to give general superintendence to ll 
whole work of the school, but that he should not be dissociated from actual instrui 
tion J and that if the general requirements of the Code as to teaching staff be rail 
the organization of the school may be left to the managers and head teacher, subj 
to satisfying the inspector that the results are satisfactory. 

(24.) That in framing regulations for fixing the qualifications required of teache; 
it will be desirable to bear in mind that there are some with a natural aptitude 
love for teaching who have not receive<l a college training, but who could n* 
excluded from the profession without a loss to our schools. 

(25.) That the employment of women of superior social position and geneial c 
as teachers has a refiuing and an excellent effect upon schools. 

(26.) That the salaries of teachers ought to be fixed, and should not fluctuate with 
the grant. 

(27.) That a superannuation scheme should be established by means of deferred 
annuities, supplemented by the Education Department out of monies provided by 
Parliament, according to the scheme recommended in the body of our Report. 

(28.) That, having regard to moral qualincationH, there is no other available, or, ai 
we prefer to say, equally tiiistworthy source as that of pupil teachers, from which 
adequate supply of teachers is likely to be forthcoming ; and that, with modificatio: 
tending to the improvement of the education of the pupil-teachers, the system 
apprenticeship ought to be upheld. 

(29.) That it would be advisable to recur to the system of 
where the raanagerB desire it, to be apprenticed at the age of 
ears. 

(30.) That it would be weU so to arrange the conditions 
give pupil-teachers at the age of 1 6 facilities for withdrawing fi'om work for w 
they may have little liking, and also to give to the school managers an opportunity 
ceasing to employ any pupil teacher who at that age is found to be unsuited for tl 
work of teaching. 

(31.) That pupil- teachers should be allowed, especially in their first year of servii 
more time for their own studies during school hours than is now common, and thai 
without ill any way superseding the responsibility of head teachers, their priva 
instruction should, wherever possible, be supplemented by central class teaching, 
respect of some compulsory, as well as atlditioual .subjects. 

(32.) That, to encourage managers of voluntary schools as well as school boards 
extend the advantages of central claws teaching to their pupil-teachers, extra 
should bo offered to those managers or boards who successfully adopt that courseT 

(.33.) That, in districts where central class instruction is obviously impossible, 



allowing pupil-teacH 
13, for a period of 

of apprenticeahip 



mendations. 



TRAINING COLLEGES. 



to attempt largely to 



ints slioiild l>e made to managers who aiiccessfiilly employ other specmT 

:urc the thijrough instruction of their pupil-teachers. 

(34.) That more time and attention should be given by inspectors to the annual ^i'J^'^^ 

Kamination of pupil- teachers. concJiX 

and recom- 

(35.) That the contention, that it is wrong in principle for the State to contribute 
towards denominational training colleges, is obviously inadmissible so long as 69 per 
cent, of our elementary school^i, contaiuing 5G'37 per cent, of the scholars, are them- 
selves denominational, and comes too late in the day after the State has entered into 
binding engagements with these institutions. 

(36.) That the preponderance of testimony is decidedly adverse to any such, funda- 

Kental change as that which the imposition of a conscience clause on residential 
aining colleges would involve, and the recommendations we make for giving enlarged 
i, fa cilities for training are accordingly based on the supposition that the relations of 
^Bie State and the denominational training colleges will not be seriously disturbed. 
^ (37.) That we see no reason why grants should not be made to any residential 
training college which may hereafter be established by private liberality on an un- 
■ieuominational basis, with a conscience clause in the trust deed. 
" (38.) That it would be a doubtful economy for the State 
reduce its maintenance grants to the present colleges. 

^(39.) That an additional year of training would be a great advantage for some 
udents, and we only hesitate to recommend it from the doubt whether it is as yet 
asible ; but that picked students from training colleges might even now with advan- 
go be grouped for a third year course of instruction at convenient centres. 
(40.) That while unanimously recommending that the experiment of a system of day 
training for teachers, and of day training colleges, should be tried on a limited scale, 
we would strongly express our opinion that the existing system of residential training 
^olleges is the best; and this recommendation is made chiefly with the view of meeting 
Hbe cases of those teachers for whom for various reasons a residence at a training 
college cannot at present be provided. 

(41.) That existing training colleges should be permitted to receive day students, on 

t*'»^m.s, in regard to instruction in religious subjects, similar ti) those of the Endowed 
hools Act of 1869 (section 16). 
(42.) That, considering the large need which exists for more ample or more generally 
ailable opportunities of training, and the importance of giving every facility for 
training to those who now obtain certificates without it, an experiment should be made 
of training non-residential students in connexion with local university colleges, subject 

I to the condition that only a limited luimber of students should receive Government 
kesistitnce towards their training. Such a number of students should be aided by the 
Pepartment as are found practically necessary to complete the supply of trained 
teachers, who should be largely substituted for the present mass of untrained and 
nncertifieated teachers, 

(43.) That, without defining too minutely how the new day training colleges should 
administered, their government should be both educational and of a local repre- 
itative character. 

(44.) That whilst recommending that facilities should be afforded in one or other 
the ways suggested for the establishment of day training colleges, we think that 
portion of the cost of establishing or maintaining new day training colleges should 
11 upon the rates. 

(45.) That in these proposals, the following points will require the serious attention 
Parliament. 

1. The question of security for the religious and moral instruction of those who are 
be trained as teachers. 

2. The constitution of a governing body at each centre, corresponding to the 
managing committee of a training college, which, at some pecuniary risk, will be 

_ jsponsible for the professional, as distinguished from the general, education of the 
Students, and will provide model and practising schools under its own direct control 
and supervision. 

3. The adjustment of the financial relations of the governing body with the Depart- 
it, more especially in res^ard to the security to be given to the State that the 
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students after being trained at the public cost will devote themselyes to tlie woric of 
elementary teachers. 

4. The means of securing that the supply of trained day students shall not exceed 

the probable demands of the country. 



ATTENDANCE AND COMPULSION. 



(46.) That» though there are undoubtedly very considerable local shortcomingj 
calling for amendment, the vast increase in the school population receiving regular 
instruction, obtained in the short period of 17 years, is a result of our educational 
legislation which may be considered most satisfactory; and that the absence of "•- 
serious opposition on the part of the wage-earning classes to compulsion, not 
standing its grave interference with their homes, is largely owing to the gradual steps 
by which it has been introduced. That, accordingly, we cannot endorse any general 
condemnation of the manner in which *' compidsion " has hitherto been administered. 

(47.) That, while we do not desire to see either the standard or range of elementary 
education unduly restricted, a prolonget^ school life in the case of children prepaniii? 
for many employments, including agriculture, in often incompatible with the practical 
instruction of the field or workshop, which must necessarily commence at an early age. 

(48.) That, subject to the provision in section 9 of the Act of 1876, the minimum 
age for half-time exemption from school attendance should be 11, and the minimum 
age of full-time exemption 13. 

(49.) That the clause (appearing on page 166 of the Report of the Committee of 
Council, 1885-G) which directed Her Majesty's inspectors to explain to school authoritieB 
that a child is bound to attend school full time whenever it is not beneficially aod 
7i€cessariJy employed, and that a bo7id juii' half-timer means a child who is log^J 
at work when not at school, should be re-inserted in the annual instructions to 
inspectors. 

(50,) That constant vigilance should be exercised by the Department, both through 
their inspectors and by means of periodical returns, with regard to the action of looJ 
authorities, for the purpose of securing the attendance of children at school, in 
conformity with section 27 of the Act, 1876, and that the Department should report to 
Parliament at stated intervals upon the whole subject. 

(51.) That local committees should be more generally appointed under section 32 
of the Act of 1876 ; and that school attendance committees should hold meetii 
from time to time in various parts of their district, accessible to the population. _ 

(52.) That in all cases returns of absentees from each school should periodically be 
called for by the local authority. 

(53.) That an annual return ought to be made by every local authority to 
Education Department, giving the following statistics, viz., the number of attends 
oflScers employed, of meetings held, of parents interviewed, of summonses taken on 
and of convictions obtaine<l ; also the cost of legal proceedings, and any other infor- 
mation relative to their duties which the Education Depart tnent may require. The 
character of the information to be given is shown by the returns publishecl in the 
Report of the Education Department for 1878-79, p. xxxvi. 

(54.) That the truant and day industrial schoolt* established in several large cit 
under the Act of 1876, have been found efficacious as a means of enforcing compul 
on certain classes of children. 

(55.) That it is the duty of the State to step in between children who are employ 
in theatres and those parents whose cupidity seeks to make a profit out of thfl 
employment. Certain provisions in the Act of 1876 bear upon these caBes, bat they ( 
not stop all employment between the ages of 5 and 14, and they do not apply to childr 
under five years of age. We are informed that the London School Board has been mo 
anxious to deal with this evil, but has found that its legal powers are insufficieii 
The law on this subject is stated to be defective, and we recommend that it 
strengthened ; and that, from considerations of health as well as of loorality and 
education, a remedy for a state of things which affects a large number of young 
children would be to bring theatrical employment under the Factory Acts. 

(56.) That the suggestion to appoint a special magistrate for London to adjudicate 
on school attendance cases, who could hold sittings in the various districts of the 
metropolis at an hour and place when other police cases were not being heard, is, in 
principle, objectionable. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING. 

(57.) That while we desire to secure for the children in the public elementary 
ihools the best and most thorough instruction in secular subjects, suitable to their 
ears and in harmony with the requirements of their future life, we are also imani- 

ously of opinion that their rebgious and moral training is a matter of still higher 

portance, alike to the children, the parents, and the nation. 

(58.) That there can be no doubt, from the statement of the witnesses, whether 
Bvourabk* or hostile to teaching religion in day schools, and from the testimony 
afforded by the action of both school boards and voluntary schools, as to the opinion 
f the country generally on the subject of religious and moral training in day schools, 

d that all the evidence is pmctically unanimous as to the desire of the parents for 
he religious and moral training of their children. 

(59.) Tbat to secularise elementary education would be a violation of the wishes of 

rents, whose views in such a matter are, we think, entitled lo the first consideration, 

(60.) That the only safe foundation on which to construct a theory of morals, or 
secure high moral conduct, is the religion which our Lord Jesus Christ has taught 

e world. That as we look to the Bible for instruction concerning morals, and 

:e its words for the declaration of what is morality, so we look to the same 
nspired source for the sanctions by which men may be led to practise what is 
there taught, and for instiiiction concerning the helps by which they may be 
enabled to do what they have learned to be right. 

(61.) That the evidence does not warrant the conclusion that religious and moral 
training can be amply provided otherwise than through the medium of elementary 
schools. 

(62.) That, in the case of a considerable number of children, if they do not 
receive religions instruction and training from the teachers in the public elementary 
Bchools, they will receive none, and that this would be a matter of the gravest concern 
to the Stpte. 

(6*1) Tliat all registers should bo marked before the religious teaching and obser- 
vances begin, scrupulous care being taken, in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the Education Acts, to provide for the ease of children whose parents object to 
uch teaching and ubservauces. 

(64.) That it is of the highest importance that the teachers who are charged 
ith the moral training of the scholars should continue to take part in the religious 

stmction, and that any sepai^tion of the teacher from the religious teaching of the 

ihool would be injurious to the moral and secular training of the scholars. 

(65.) That we cannot recommend the plan which has been suggested of religious 
instruction to be given by voluntary teachers on the school premises out of school 
hours. That such a plan would be no efficient substitute for the existing system of 
utilising the school staff and the hours of school attendance for this purpose, a 
system which has taken deep root in the country, and appears to give general 

.tisfaction to the parents. 

(66.) That the State cannot be constructively regarded as endowing religious educa- 
tion, when, under the conditions of the Act of 1870, it pays annual grants in aid of 
Toluntary local effort for secular instiniction in schools in which religious instruction 
forms part of the programme. 

(67.) That the 14th section of the Act of 1870, which forbids any denominational 
catechism or formulary to be taught in board schools, merely provided for perfect 
neutrality among Christian denominations, It does not exclude from the schools 
instruction in the Religion of Nature, that is, the existence of God and of natural 
morality, which, apart from belief in the existence of God, cannot be intelligibly 
taught or understood. 

t(68.) That the conscience clause is strangely misconstrued, when it is understood 
Jto " prevent the possibility of any allusion to religious subjects during the ordinary 
•' hours of instruction," or to preclude a teacher from *' bringing the sanction of the 
•* Christian religion to bear" on any moral offence, such as lying, which requires 
Bttention during these hoiu's. 
(69.) That inasmuch as parents are compelled to send their children to school, it i» 
just and desirable that, as far as possible, they shoidd be enabled to send them to a 
school suitable to their religious convictions or preferences. 

(70.) That in schools of a denominational character to which parents are compelled 
gend their children, the parents have a right to require an operative conscience 
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clause, and that care be taken that the children shall not suffer in any way 
cousequeuce of their taking advantage of the conscience clause. 

(71.) That the absence of any substantiated case of complaint, and the geni 
drift of the evidence, convince us that the conscience clause is carefully ob: 
both by teaohers and managers. 

(72.) That we recognise, nevertheless, the importance of removing, if possible, » 
suspicion of unfair play or undue influence in the administration of the consciem 
clause from the minds of those who entertain such impressions. And any further 
precautions which might tend in that direction, without compromising still higher 
interests, are deserving of the most careful consideration. 

(7ii.) That, greatly as the estimate of the value of the religious instruction given i 
board schools varies with the standpoint from which it is regarded, there is gi 
ground for concluding that where care is bestowed on the organisation of such instrufv 
tion, and sufficient time is allowed for imparting it, it is of a nature to affect the 
conscience and influence the conduct of the children of whose daily training it forms* 
part. That it is much to be hoped that the religious and moral training in all 
elementary schools may be raised to the high standard which has been already 
reached in many of them, 

(74.) That exactly the same facilities to hold annual examinations of their schools 
in religious knowledge should be given by law to school boards as are now allowed 
under section 76 of the Act of 1870 to the managers of voluntary schools. 

(75 ) That increasetl support should be given by the State to the moral element 
of training in our schools, almost the only reference to the importance of such matters 
made by the State being that which is made in the Code under the head of Diseiplinew 

(76.) That general, fundamental, and fixed instructions to Her Majesty's Inspec 
should be laid down as to moral training, making it an essential condition of tl 
efficiency of a public elementary school, that its teaching shoidd compnse rai 
matters as instruction in duty and reverence to parents, honour and truthfulness 
word and act, honesty, consideration and respect for others, obedience, cleanlinei^, 
good manners, purity, temperance, duty to country, the discouragement of bad 
language, and the like. 

(77.) That it should be the first duty of Her Majesty *8 Inspectors to inquire into 
and report upon the moral training and condition of the schools under the varioi 
headfe set forth, and to impress upon the managers, teachers, and children thp pri 
importance of this essential element of all education. 

CURRICULUM OF INSTRUCTION. 

(78.) That standards have been shown to be of too much value for the purpose of 
examination to make it prudeht to dispense with them, but they should be carefully 
revised with a view to some modifications in the method of examination, and in the 
grouping of standards, especially in small schools ; and shotdd be applied so as to l''^"'' 
perfect freedom of classifying scholars according to their attainments and abilities, 

(79.) That there is room for much improvement in reading ; that it would bo of 
advantage to increase rather than to diminish the number of books to be read in 
each standard, but that the spelling requirements should be diminished, and that 
unless the scholars are taught to read with ease, and acquire a taste for reading 
their school learning will not be followed up in after life, and that accordingly tl 
establishment of school libraries is strongly to be recommended. 

(80.) That too much importance is attached to spelling as a separate subject in th 
course of elementary education ; and that the art of spelling accurately is mc 
certainly learat, often unconsciously, by the practice of reading. 

(81.) That if drawing were universally taught, as wo recommend, handwritir 
would probably receive more attention than it does, with the result of its becomin 
both better in form and more legible. 

(82.) That the standards of the Code in arithmetic require to be carefully recon- 
sidered, bearing in mind the importance of arranging them on sound educational 
principles, of graduating them so as to be well within the compass of the scholars of 
both sexes, and of giving some choice of rules that may be taught in the h'^'j^' v 
classes, so as to meet the industrial requirements of difi^orent districts. The exercsei 
should be thoroughly practical, and of a kind likely to be met with in everyday life. 

(S3.) That it should be distinctly recognised that, as the time of the girls is lar^elj 
taken up by needlework, the time they can give to arithmetic is less than that whic 
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can be given by boys, aBd that this disadvantage will best be compeneated, not by Past 
exceptional leniency in the annual examination, but by modifying the arithmetical „ ' ! 

r ^ f ^1 *^n 1 • ^1 ^ • 1 ^ & Summary' 

requirements of the Oode m the case of girls. of leading 

(84.) That the Inspectors should be instructed at their annual visits to see that the conclusious 
children have been taught, as far as their years permit, the principles of the miles of ^"*^ ^^^?"^' 
arithmetic, as well as their working. 

(85.) That, while it is desirable to allow great freedom to teachers in the instruction 

I of their scholars, it is evident that if they are not assured as to the limitations of 

the knowledge which will be required from their scholars in the official examinations. 

they are tempted to ramble superficially over too wide a field in order to prepare fur 

any possible questions which they anticipate may be put by Her Majesty's InsjKJctor. 

(86.) That we are opposed to the introduction of a set of olBcial Government text- 
books ; but that» with the view of indicating to managers and teachers the range of 
! Btudy intended to be covered by the requirements of the Code, a more or less extended 
(programme should be published for each subject similar to those adopted in the 
! Science and Art Directory, with a view of showing within what limits the ofhcial 
I examinations would be confined ; and, also, that in the syllabuses for pupil-tcachers 
[ definitions in programmes of studies, which leave no doubt as to their interpretation, 
i are specially required. 

(87.) That, as respects the Class subjects, a provision in the present Code which 

i permits the managers of a school, with the approval of Her Majesty's inspector, to 

substitute for the scheme of instruction in the Code syllabus, a different and clearly 

defined scheme of lessons, and thus to secure a perfect understanding between the 

I teachers and the inspector, is especially suitable when a large number of schools in the 

same district adopt a common scheme ; that many managers and teachers would do 

wisely to avail themselves of this provision; and that the Department and the 

[Inspectors should encourage them to do so. 

(SS.) That the arrangement now adopted in the Code for '^ Mechanics" might 
[advantageously be adopt^'d for other subjects, namely, the provision of alternative 
courses, precisely defined, of which the managers of a school may select the one 
[ pi'eferred by the teachers, and most suitable to the capacities of their scholars. 

(89.) That, as far as practicable, the children should be grounded in all the four 
[Class subjects, and that when only some of them are taken, the selection shouhl be 
[left to the school authorities. 

(90.) That the provision of the Code, which requires that if only one class subject 
[is taken it must be " English," should be repealed. 

(91.) That children should have the advantage of leaniiug by heart suitable passages 
I of English poetry. 

(92.) That, under the head of grammar, both parsing and analysis should bo 
^retained; but that exercises in word -building and Latin prefixes should be left entirely 
[ to the discretion of the teacher. 

(93.) That geography, if properly taught, is a branch of elementary science which 
[should not be separated from the otht^r branches, a!id might well be taught along 
[with object lessons, in accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
Ion Technical Instruction, 

(94.) That in Standard VII. the time allotted to geography might advantageously 
tbe devoted to specialising some particular branch of the subject. 

(95.) That the restriction of history to the Fifth and higher standards has greatly 
30iiraged its systematic teaching. 

(96.) That in the earlier standards it may be expedient not to attempt more than 

le general outline of English history, and in fuller detail a few of its most interesting 

epochs or the lives of its most eminent characters ; but that in the higher standards 

the Code might provide that scholars acquainted with the outlines of English history 

should devote all the time allotted to it in Standard VI, or VII. to acquiring a know- 

Kedge of some part of our constitution and of sumM of" our national institutions. 
(97.) That the Inspectors should ascertain whether the children retain the facts of 
listory stated in the historical reading books, as well as whether they understand their 
neaning. 

(98.) That the Code should provide a syllabus for instruction in history for those 
who may wish to avrtil themselves of its guidance. 

k(99.) That drawing is a subject of the utmost importance, and that at no time in a 
hild's life can it be so easily taught as during the period of schooling. 
(100.) That to make drawing compulsory for girls is surrounded with ditliculties, 
ipccinlly as regards some of the present teachers. Itinerant teachers duly qtiaiified 
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might be able to conduct the teaching in a group of schools, especiaUy in —'' 
•listnctg ; and, for mauy of the employmentt; which girls of the class ord . 
attending our elementary schools may be expected to follow, an elementary knoi^ ledge 
of drawing would be of great practical utility. 

(101.) That it wonhi be impossible to enforce singing by note in every school in 
the country. 

(102.) That the grant for singing by ear tends to secure attention to the cultivation 
of the voice and ear, and tliat without this encouragement there is reason to fear that 
the attempt to give any musical training would be abandoned in many schools. 

(103.) That it is satisfactory to find how large a number of schools secure "good" 
as their report upon needlework, and that every endeavour should continue to be made 
to ensure that needlework, one of the most important branches of a girl's education, 
should be thoroughly practical and efficient. 

(104.) That ^ system of lessons adapted to good and economical cottage cookery 
would be or ttie greatest value to the girls in elementai'y schools, who wUl in most 
cases have hereafter to prepare the food of their families ; and that, as the preeent 
system, though new and tentative, is making real progress, it should be left to time 
and to experience to suggest changes to be made in it. 

n05.) That the Department might overcome any difficulties of expense and organi- 
nation which, especially in small and in poor schools, now prevent the general intnv 
duction of lessons in cookery, by suitable encouragement to itinerant teacheia, 
combinations for a teacher, and the like. 

(106.) That, whilst Specific subjects are quite suitable for some schools, they are 
incapable of universal apphcatiou. 

(107.) That simple instruction in elementary principles of physiology might be given 
with advantage, which would enable girls to apply intelligently, and to appreciate in 
after-life, the practical maxims which secure health in a household. 

(lOS.) That in Wales perminsiou should be given to take up the Welsh hiTiguage as 
a Specific subject ; to adopt an optional scheme to take the place of English as a 
class subject, founded on the pnnciple of substituting a graduated system of translation 
from Welsh to English for the present requirements in English Grammar ; to teach 
Welsh aloiJg with English as a cla^s subject ; and to include Welsh among the 
languages in which candidates for Queen's scholarships and for certificates of merit 
may be examined, 

(109.) That the introduction of elaborate apparatus for gymnastic exercises mio 
playgrounds, is not to be recommended. 

(IIO.) That in towns, the best results, both physical and moral, might be expecic^a 
from the introduction of some system of physical insti-uctiou such as that recommended 
by the War Office ; but that care must always be taken in applying such training to 
delicate or underfed children. 

(111.) That wo must look principally to the training colleges in the future for the 
graduid introduction into elementary schools of a safe and scientific systijm of physical 
training ; and that jtrovisiou should be made for conferring, through experts apj)oinffd 
by the Department, special certificates on teachers, duly qualified to conduct it, and 
posseosing the requisite elementary knowledge of anatomy. 

(112.) That the quality of the education in elementary schools would be grt-atlT 
improved if the Code contained several schemes of instruction, so as to provide f«if 
various classes of schools a curriculum varying in breadth and completeness with tk 
number of scholars in attendance and with the character and requirements of *• " 
population. Each scheme, however, should encourage the extension of the teac. 
of the necessary subjects beyond the prescribed limits. 

(113.) That in sparsely peopled districts the number of subjects taught must often 
fewer than in towns ; but that even in small rural schools a larger measure of instmi 
tion might be secured than that which includes only the three elemental^ subjects noi 
requirecl by law; and that facilities should be given to managers to introd.i'-« othtf^ 
subjects, in accordance with the varying circumstances of the localities. 

(114,) That the following subjects of elementary instruction, are to be reganled afe 
essential, subject to the qualifications which we have already made : — 
Reading. 
Wi-iting. 
Arithmetic. 
Needlework: for girls. 
Linear drawing for boys. 
Singing. 
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MANUAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 



English, 80 as to give the children an adequate knowledge of their mother Part vn. 

tongue. « ~^" 

English history, taught by means of reading books. of reading 

Geography, especially of the British Empire. conclusions 

Lessons on common objects in the lower standards, leading up to a knowledge »"** recom- 

of elementary science in the higher standards. 

(115.) That, as the meaning and limits of the term " elementary ' have not been 

[defined in the Education Acts, nor by any judicial or authoritative interpretation, but 

depend only upon the annual codes of the Department, on whoso power of framing 

»BUch codes no limit has hitherto been imposed, it would appear to be of absolute 
necessity that some definition of the instruction to be paid for out of the rates and 
taxes should be put forth by the Legislature. Until this is done, the limits of primary 
^ and secondary education cannot be defined. 

■ (116.) That by technical instniction, we mean instruction in the scientific or artistic 
principles which underlie the industrial occupations of the people (including especially 
nandicrafts, manufactures, mining and agricultural labour), and in the manual practice 
involved in the ap]>lication of such principles. 

H (117.) That drawing, as we have already recommended, be made, as far as practic- 
Vable, a compulsory subject in all boys* schools: and that with respect to girls, drawing, 
though it be not made compulsory, should be encouraged under suitable conditions, 
(118.) That though boys while at school should not be taught a trade, some 

felenumtarij instruction in science is only second in importance to the three elementary 
Bubjects. 

(119.) That whatever ought to be the ordinaiy course of instruction in elementary 
schools it should be carried far enough to secure the thorough grounding of the 
scholars in the essential rudiments of learning, before they are encouraged to take up 
|a more special course, which might encroach upon the time needed for their general 
[education. 

(120.) That the curriculum of elementary scientific subjects might vary according to 
[the special requirements of each locality. 

(121.) That object lessons should be continued in the lower standards in succession 
fto similar teaching in the infant school. 

(122.) That the experiment of employing an itinerant teacher of elementary science 
["by a combination of schools is worthy of being tried. 

(123.) That the curriculum in the ordmary elementary schools might often include 
[not only instruction in the elementary principles of science, but also in certain standards 
[elementary manual instruction in the use of tools; and in higher schools and evening 
[schools this work might be carried still further. 

(124.) That if technical instruction of this kind is to be given in our schools, it 
' fihouUl not be applicable to boys under 10 years of age. The ultimate object of such 
instruction, however, might be furthered by judicious systematised science teaching 
given to the younger scholars, in which they should be associated in preparing speci- 
mens, helping to make models on their geography lessons, and so forth. 

(125.) That examinatiouR in science should as far as possible be conducted orally 
I and not on paper, especially in the first five standards. 

(126.) That, if it should be thought that children ought to receive some instruction 

I in manual employment other than that which the elementary schools available for their 

fuse can give* the best way of meeting the need would be by the establishment in 

connexion with some higher institution of a workshop for boys of exceptional ability, 

I or for others to whom it was considered desirable to give this instruction. 

(127.) That arrrangements might be made to substitute attendance at such a centre 
»on one or two afteraoons in the week for attendance at the elementary school. 

(128.) That the higher grades of elementary schools in which more advanced science 
is taught, and where a certain number of children stay beyond the Seventh Standard, 
may be regarded as continuation schools. 

(129.) That if the system pursued in such schools were much further developed, it 
would ofi'er a temptation so to enlarge the curriculum as practically to convert primary 
I schools into secondary schools, in which a portion of the cost of the education of the 
B children of wealthier persons would be defrayed out of the rates or Imperial funds. 
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(130.) That nothing should be done which might discourage existing voluntary effa 

on the part of the manufacturers and employers of labour to promote technical mstTuo 
tion, or which might lead our artisan ])opulation to trust rather to the artificial teaching 
of a school than to the practical and diversified training of the workshop. 

(131/} That the control of technical education should be placed in the hands i 
municipalities, where there are municipalities, and in the hands of the rating autliQ 
rities, where there are no municipalities. The national and imperial character 
London, the conditions of its organisation and industry, and the absence of any cent 
municipal authority, will require exceptional treatment. 

(132.) That the immediate direction of technical schools, either by delegation 
otherwise, should be placed in the hands of a body mainly composed of person 
interested in the trades of the locality, and experienced in its industries. 

(133."} That, where sufficient local interest in technical instruction is proved to exist"' 
either by voluntary subscriptions or by the levy of a rate, a contribution from ihe 
Parliamentary grant may be properly made to reinforce the local resources ; but that, 
although they might be aided by scholarships for the cleverer children of the wage* 
earning classes, provided out of public funds, technical schools should be made as far 
as possible self -supporting by means of fees. 

(134.) That, whereas, when the Education Act of 1870 was passed, and voluutaiy 
effort was encouraged to co-operate further in the provision of elementary educatioD, 
technical instruction, was not contemplated ; the managers of voluntary schools may 
fairly expect liberal aid to supply this form of instruction, on a footing of equality 
with board schools. 

(135.) That as a guarantee to the State against the danger of schools taking up 
subjects merely as a means of earning additional grants, and not with any special 
reference to the wants of the locality, Imperial grants for efficient instruction in all 
elementary technical subjects to managers of voluntary public elementary schools 
should be supplemented by contributions from the rates of the district in which the 
schools are respectively situated ; Provided always that the Education department 
define the subjects allowed to be taught in each standard, and the maximum number 
of subjects that may be taught, and provided further that no grants to voluntary 
schools be made from the local rates in any district except for subjects which the , 
school board of the district has introduced into one or more of the board schools, orM 
which the rating authority has declared to be needed to meet the educational require-" 
ments of its inhabitants. 

(136.) That it is desirable that the management of technical instruction should boj 
entrusted to the Education Department, and not to the Science and Art Department 

(137.) That such central authority in London should interfere as little as possible | 
with the various methods of promoting technical instruction which may commend) 
themselves as suitable to the varying circumstances of different localities, providtxl 
that these methods appear generally sufficient to attain the object in view. 




VARIOUS CLASSES OF ELlJiMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

(138.) That the State should continue to recognise voluntary and board schools as 
together forming the national provision for elementary education ; and that both 
ought to continue to participate on equal conditions in the Parliamentary grant. 

(139.) That the local supporters of small rural schools are much overburdened by 
the circumstances under which they have to meet the requirements of the Education 
Code, whether from voluntary sources or from the rates. 

(140.) That a larger, and in many cases, a better staff ought to be provided for such 
schools, and that in the case of schools which from the peculiarities of the neighbour- 
hood are of necessity exceptionally small, their difficulties should be met by speciil 
grants. 

(141.) That the necessity for having some form of evening school for the purpose of 
fixing and making permanent the day school instruction is almost self-evident; and 
that it would be worth the while of the State to spend more money on such schools. 

(142.) That the evening school system should be thoroughly revised; that a special 
curriculum and special schedules of standards and subjects should be allowed, suitable 
to the needs of a locality, and that the local managers should be encouraged to submii 
such schedules to the Department for approval ; that the provision embodied in the 
Code requiring all scholars in evening schools to pass in the three elementary subjects 
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a condition of taking of additional subjects should cease to be enforced ; and that Part 
10 superior limit of age should be imposed on the scholars. ^, 

(14.3.) That the success of evening schools will largely depend upon great freedom on^-odi^ 

>eing given to their managers and teachers, but that the Department should take candasiciia 

imple securities for their educational efficiency ; and that, if this is done, more money ^^ reoom- 

might be given as a fixed grant, and less made to depend on the results of individual "i*^°datioD«. 

examination. 

(144.) That the evening schools of the future should he regarded and organised 
chiefly as schools for maintaining and continuing the education already received in the 
day school, but that, for some years to come, it will be necessary in many places to 
repeat in the evening school, in greater or less proportion, the course of instruction 
previously given in the day-school. 

(145,) That where it is impossible by grouping, or otherwise, to make up the 
number (20) of scholars now required to be presented to the Inspector in order to 
^blaim a separate examination of an evening school, some other provision should be 
^nade for examining such scholars. 

(146.) That the recommendation of the Industrial Schools Commission that the 
educational inspection of reformatory, industrial, day industrial, and truant schools 
should be transferred to the Education Department, might be extended to workhouse 
schools ; since, in the case of children attending public elementary schools from the 
workhouse, the results, so far as their intellectual education goes, appear to be 
saiisfactory. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 



and 



V (147.) That the State should recognise the distinction between elementary 
^secondary education to a greater extent than has been as yet attempted. 

(148.) That, however desirable higher elementary schools may be, the principle 
involved in their addition to our system should, if approved, be avowedly adopted ; 
*nd that their indirect inclusion in the present system is injurious to both primary and 
Secondary instruction. 

(149.) That if the cun'iculum of higher elementary schools is restricted within due 
limits, avoiding all attempts to invade the ground properly belonging to secondary 
sducation, and if duo precautions are taken to secure that promising children of poor 
parents are not excluded from the privileges to be enjoyed in them, such schools 
may prove to be a useful addition to our school machinery for primary education. 

(150.) That, if due precautions are taken to secure that all who would be likely to 
profit by the teaching in higher schools should have an opportunity of being promoted 
to them, some system of grading schools might be of advantage to the progress of 
elementary education in great centres of population. 

(151.) That a knowledge of the principles of agriculture, which might be taught in 
higher elementary schools, where such existed in country places, would be of great 
value to those children who might hereafter be engaged in agricultural labour. 

(152.) Thaim ceriam cases the object of higher elementary schools might be secured 

by attaching to an ordinary elementary school a class or section in which higher 

instruction was provided for scholars who had passed the Seventh Standard. That 

liberal grants made, as in Scotland, to the managers of elementary schools for advanced 

insti'uction to scholars who have passed the highest standard^ would facilitate the 

^provision of such higher instruction in the smaller and less populous school districts. 

B (153.) That we cannot recommend any general system of grouping small rural 

^rachools, though there are, no doubt, cases in which such grouping may be advisable 

ftfor the better instruction of the older scholars. 

B (154.) That the supply of satisfactory secondary schools should be organised, and 

Hbnade adequate for the wants of all parts of the country ; and that increased funds 

Ishould be provided out of which to create sufficient exhibitions for such deserving 

elementary scholars as would profit by the more advanced instruction given in those 

schools. 



GOVERNMENT EXAMINATION. 



(155.) That the practice of many teachers may lead to children being unduly 
detained in the successive standards, or unduly hurried through them, and that the? 
teachers in such cases doubtless feel themselves moi*e or less fettered by the present 
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system. That if the grant continues to be distributed on the principles of the existing 
Code, managers and teachers should be allowed full liberty in the classification of tbeir] 
scholars, subject to reduction of the grant if this liberty be abused; and that in smaF 
schools a simpler classification both for instruction and for examination shouicf 
adopted. 

(156.) That so long as a money value is attached to each success in the indivifl 
examination, and so long as the teachers are dependent on the grant for part of tl 
income, there is great risk that the teachers should endanger the health and welfare 
of the children by too exclusive regard t^.) their own reputation and emoluments. 

(157.1 That if the present system of examination in the case of the Class subje 
were applied to the three elementary subjects, every child in the school might well 
examined. 

(158.) That* supposing the existing sj-stem of payment by results to continue, wl 
in Standards I. and IT. class examination should take the place of the pre« 
individual examination, individual passes should be recorded in Standard IIL and' 
upwards. 

(159.) That, whatever be the system of examination, provision must be made fo 
the individual examination of all children whose pai'ents desire them to be 
with labour certificates. 

(160.) That in future the inspection of public elementary schools should be of two 
kinds, to be held on different days. That the sole object of one inspection should be 
to secure that all children are being thoroughly taught ihe elements of instruction ; 
the first inspection should, therefore, be confined to a strict examination of each child 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The objects of the second inspection, to be held 
within a fortnight after the examination, should be, on the one hand, to pass 
judgment upon the whole character of the school, and, on the other hand, lo gi\ 
advice and encouragement to the managers and teachers. That at this second 

inspector should consider the moral tone and discipline of the school, the niei . 

teaching, the aptitude of the teachers, and the condition of the buildings and premise 
while he should also thoroughly test the proficiency of the children in all the subj© 
taught, by hearing the teacher examine the children, by examining classes hims 
in the subjects included in the syllabus, and not previously tested at the first exai 
nation, or by any other methods he might select. His report upon the school should 
be based both on the report of the first examination, and on his own inspection. Tl 
the inspector might at this visit of inspection, if he thought it desirable, test 
report of the first examination, and that there should rest an appeal from the fit 
judgment of the inspector to the chief inspector of the district. 



THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 

(161.) That the present large annual outlay, as now distributed, does not securer 
the nation commensurate results. 

(162.) That the distribution of the Parliamentary grant cannot be wholly fi'eed froi 
its present dependence on the results of examination without the risk of iucurrinfl 
graver evils than those which it is sought to cure. Nor can we believe that Parliamer 
will continue to make so large an annual grant as that which now appears in - 
Education Estimates, without in some way satisfying itself that the quality of tl, 
education given justifies the expenditure. Nevertheless* we are unanimously of opinio^ 
that the present system of " payment by results" is carried too far and is too ngidlj 
applied, and that it ought to be modified and relaxed in the interests equally of ti 
scholars, of the teachers, and of education itself. 

(163.) That, while Parliament in voting large payments of public money to sck 
managers, requires some security for the educational results, and looks to 'the reports] 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors for security that these results are attained; paymenM] 
should be made so as to avoid fixing the manager's or teacher's attention too) 
exclusively on the details on which the grant is based. 

(164.) That, while it is desirable to retain in some form or other each of the three 
constituent elements of the variable grant, which depend respectively on the inspector's j 
report on the child, the class, and the school, the following modifications of the] 
present system woultl offer the maximum of relief with the minimum of disturban(>=,:— 1 

(1) that the fixed grant be increased to 10s. per child in average attendance; 

(2) that the conditions on which the variable portion of the grant are now n];uii it' 
so far modified as to secure that the amount shall depend on the good characur 



the minimum o 



meiidationa. 



school and on the quality oi 
schohirs, rather than ou the exact .ilh^^^^^i *^i v..i*i^i^ii ,f.a^ «..l<«ii vi±^ tAxiLMimxiLn ^ 
Btandard of required knowledge : o/leudtng 

(3) that individual examination should be treated, not as a raeaos of individually conclusions 
assessing grants, hut merely as testing the general progress of all the scholars : ^^^^ recora- 

(4) that schools should be assisted according to their deserts, so as to promote 
eflSciency ; whilst no undue pressure should be placed on dull children, and no 
unnecessary anxiety and worry, caused to managers and teachers : 

(5) that the average amount of the variable grant should in present circumstances 
be not less than 10^: 

(6) that in distributing the variable grant, special sti'ess should be laid upon efl&ciency 
in the three elementary subjects. 

(165.) That the merit grant should not be retaine<l in its present form, in schools for 
older children. That the classification of schools as *' Fair," " Good/' or ** Excellent," 
be discontinued. That if the present system of payment by results be retained, the 
moneys now available for the merit grant should be devoted in such proportions as the 
inspector may deem expedient to reward superior iutelHgence displayed by scholars in 
particular subjects, and other merits not now recognised by grants, the particular 
merits for which these grants are awarded by the inspector being stated in his report. 

(166.) That the Inspector should report separately on each of the following points : — 
1. Mural training; 2. Cleanliness, both of school and scholars; 3. Quietness; 
4. Attention ; 5. Obedience ; G. Accuracy of knowledge ; 7. G-eneral intelligence ; 
8. Classification ; 9. Insti*uction of pupil teachers. That the Report should also record 
in detail the results of examination in each subject of instruction, and should state 
specifically the grounds on which any reduction of the full grant is recommended. 

(167.) That, whatever be the ordinary basis of payment to schools, the Department 
must retain its present power of orderiug deductions from the grant, or even its total 
forfeiture, for grave faults in instruction, discipline, morality in the scholars, or honesty 
in the conduct and management of the school. 

(16S.) That we cannot recommend so substantial an addition to the fixed grant as 
we have done, without, at the same time, laying stress on the necessity of increased 
facilities for the removal of incompetent teachers. That where such incompetence has 
been proved, and after due notice has been given, it should be in the power of the 
Department to declare a school in default, and thereupon to suspend the payment to it 
of any grant. 

(169.) That in regard to infant schools we do not deem it necessary to recommend 
any change in the existing system of payment of the grant, 

(170.) That, inasmuch as the enforcement of a curriculum of an extended character, 
such as we have recommended, must entail both upon small rural schools and upon 
schools in poor urban districts a considerable increase in the cost of maintenance, by 
necessitating an addition to the staff and in other ways, a larger Government grant 
shoulil be afforded to such special localities. 

(171.) That the present form of special grants of 10/. or 15/. made under section 19 
of the Act of 1876 to small rural schools might well be extended, and that all schools 
having an average attendance of less than 100, and not being witliin two miles of any 
other available elementary school by the nearest road, or which, under exceptional 
circumstances owing to difficulties of access, should be recommended by Her Majesty's 
Inspector for such aid, might bo admitted to a special grant, increasing with the 
smallness of the school, not to exceed 20i. in all ; this grant might be made at the rate 
of Gs. Sd. for every child below 100 in average attendance, so that the maximum grant 
would be payable to schools having not more than 40 in average attendance. 

(172.) That this special grant should onl}^ be given where the fees are, in the opinion 
of the Department* so low as to enable the children in the district to attend the school 
with ease, and, as in the Act of 1876, should not be atlected by any general rule as to 
the reduction of grant. 

(173.) That the great improvement which has resulted in many schools, through 
the appointment of an organising master or local inspector, points to the expediency 
of encouraging school boards, and associated managers of voluntary schools, to appoint 
such persons, and the Parliamentary grant might be partly employed in paying a 
portion of (not more than half) the salary of such persons, and that of efficient teachers 
of di-awing, who might circulate among a number of schools. 

(174.) That the 17^^. (yd, limit acts as a discouragement to improvement in certain 
cases, and that the provision in the Elementary Education Act of 1876, upon which 
this limitation is based, should be repealed. 
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Past VII. 

Summary 
of leiuling 
concltisious 
and rec/jiu- 
mendiiiions. 



(175.) That as tlie Parliamentary grant will not bear indefinite expansion, any 
modification of the present limit muRt be considered in relation to the general question 
of the total amount of that grant. 

(17G.) That, if the managers of a public elementary school, which has once been 
passed by the Department as ''efficient** and "suitable," are ordered under pain of 
*' default/' to make alterations or additions to the buildings or playground, a grant in 
aid of the local expenditure required to carry out these improvements should be made 
by the Education Department. 

(177.) That our recommendations as to annual grants are made on the supposition 
of the continuance of the present method of assessing them, and that they may be 
modified by proposals to assist all schools from the county rates. 

(178.) That the time has come when serious efforts should be made to limit the 
cost of the maintenance of aided schools to such a sum as vdW enable the managers to 
carry o»Jt their duties efficiently; but without any undue strain on local resources, 
whether provided voluntarily or by rates. 

(179.) That tlie terms upon which the Parliamentary grant is awarded should not 
be depentlent on a minute of the Privy Council, but should be embodied in an Act 
Parliament. 

(180.) That when any changes have to be made in the Code it should henceforth 
before Parliament for at least two months, in prints before it comes into force. 

(181.) That the time is come when, for the best interests of education, some more 
comprehensive system of adrainiatration should be found, Ist, to remove, as far 
possible, the grave and inequitable inequalities of the two systems of voluntary and 
board schools as now existing ; and 2ndly, to eliminate, as far as possible, for the 
future, the friction and collision which have so often, and so injuriously, arisen between 
them. 



INCOME AND EXPEXDITURE OF SCHOOLS. 
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(182.) That it is reasonable and just that the supporters of voluntary schools should 
retain the management of these schools on the condition of bearing some substantial 
share of the burden of the cost in subscriptions. But it does not seem either just or , 
expedient to allow the voluntary system to be gradually destroyed by the competitioi^H 
of board schools with unlimited resources at their command. ^^ 

(183.) That there is no reason why the principle of voluntary schools receiving 
annual aid from the rates should not be extended, and rate aid, 
secular efficiency, should not be given to voluntary schools (as 
industrial and reformatory schools), without the imposition of 
clause, which, under the Act of 1870, affects those schools only 
and Bupported entirely by the rates. 

(184.) That the rate for this payment should, in the case of a school attendance 
committee, be chargeable on the separate school district affected. 

(185.) That the local educational authority should be empowered to supplement 
from local rates the voluntary subscriptions given to the support of a. public State 
aided elementary school in their district, to an amount equal to these subscnption^H 
but not exceeding ten shillings for each child in average attendance. ^ 

(186.) That, if, in the impending re-organization of the local government of the 
countrjs education were recognised as one of the most important branches of th 
government, and arrangements made for gradually connecting it, more or less, wit] 
the civil administration of each locality, much of the unhealthy competition betw^^ 
the two school systems would disappear, and the expenditure caused by their rival: 
would be reduced. 

(187.) That, in the event of no alteration being made in the law, boards of guardians 
should make arrangements for entertaining applications for the payment of fees apart 
from those for relief, and that they should institute inquiries by their officers into tl 
circumstances of applicants for school fees, instead of requiring them to attend at t 
union, or at relief stations. 

(188.) That, in all cases the guardians should pay fees direct to the school manage) 
and not include them in any lump sum given for relief, and that they should 
required to pay fees for children of indigent parents, under five, or who have passed 
the limit of obligatory school attendance, in cases where parents are willing to send 
such children to school. That if the district councils propo.^ed in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill now before Parliament should be established, the payment of fees for 
indigent children should be at once confided to them, and that the fees should be 
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charged upon the rates. That, fiupposing this duty to be laid upon the district councils, ^^ 
they should have the same power now possessed by achool attendance committees in yummarv 
each parish, and that the local authority, to which should be confided the power to pay of leading 
fees for poor parents in rural districts, should be required to make provision for the couclusioiw 
local hearing of applicatious for the payment of school fees in the various villages. *^°^' recora- 

(189,) That public elementary schools for which no rent is paid or received should ™^"^*^^^°** 
be exempted from local rates. 

(190.) That the fees in voluntary schools should not be subjected to supervision by 
the Education Department. 

(19L) That, if, as we think, provision of tlie due necessaries of education, as well as 
of the necessaries of life, is part of the responsibility incumbent on parents, it may 
well be believed that public contributions and private benevolence are already doing 
what can be safely required in augmentation of the payments properly exacted from 
parents. 

(192.) That the balance of advantage is greatly in favour of maintaining the preseut 
system, established by the Act of 1870, whereby the parents who can afford it, contri- 
bute a substantial proportion of the cost of the education of their children in the form 
of school fees. 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES. 

(193.) That, in the event of school boards not being superseded by some other 
local authority, a somewhat longer term of office, with partial renewal, would be an 
improvement. 

(194.) That it would be advisable to divide the larger towns into constituencies, 
returning not more than five members each. 

(195.) That some form of proportional representation should be retained in school 
board elections. 

(196.) That the single transferable vote should be adopted, which possesses the 
advantages of the cumulative vote, without the inconvenience which sometimes arises 
in it« operation. 

(197.) That all interference of board school teachers in the election of a new board 
should be forbidden. 

(198.) That, in the present uncertainty as to what may be the form which county 
government may take, it would bo premature to make any definite recommendations 
as to the nature and the powers of the local educational authorities which it may be 
necessary to constitute under the new conditions of local government, now under the 
consideration of the legislature. 

All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty *s most gracious consideration. 

(Signed) CROSS (Chairman). 

*HENRY EDWARD CARD. MANNING. 

NORFOLK. 

HARROWBY. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

F. LONDIN. 
•NORTON. 

♦FRANCIS R. SANDFORD. 
♦B. F. SMITH. 

JAMES H. RIGG. 

ROUT. GREGORY. 
THOMAS D. a MORSE. 
•CHARLES H, ALDERSON. 

JOHN G. TALBOT. 

S. G. RATHBONE. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, 

Secrpfary, 
27th June 1888. 



• These Coramissionera aign, subject to the reservation or reaervations which bear their signatureB. 



RESERVATIONS. 



I have willingly signed the Report of the Royal Commission on Elementaiy Eda. 
cation, because in tiie main I agree in its conclusions and I'ecommendations ; but 
bas not treated of the one subject which I believe to be chief in importance, and of^ 
the most vital influence in the education of the people of England and Wales. 

When the Commission opened its sessions, and during the whole course of 
evidence, it seemed inevitable that the inconvenience and anomaly of the two existing 
systems, the Voluntary and the School Board Systems, should become manifest^ 
and that some higher and more comprehensive administration, which should combii 
them both, and place them upon a just and equal level, would be recommended 
the Commission to the Legislature. It cannot be believed that in the year 1870 
was intended to place the voluntary system in a position of such unjust inequality 
relation to the new system of school boards. By the interpretation of the Ac 
of 1870, a practically unlimited multiplication, paid for out of the school-rate, has 
been given to the board school system. From the voluntary system the power of 
multiplication has been practically taken away, not only by the refusal of State aid in 
building, but by the frequent refuHal to recognise schools founded by unaided ' 
voluntary effort. Again, the voluntary system is aided from one source only of 
public revenue. The board school system is aided from two. It receives Government 
grants on terms of perfect equality ^vith the voluntary schools, and it has the absolute , 
control of the Education rates, from which the vohmtaiy schools are as absohit>eljJ 
t?xcluded. This unequal treatment of the two systems has also caused for the last^ 
17 years a most unequal competition, in which in every branch of expenditure the 
board schools are able to outstrip the heavily-weighted system of voluntary schools. 
Nevertheless, in the comparative efficiency of the two classes of schools, in respect to 
the three elementary subjects, which are the substance of all education, the board 
schools exceed certain voluntary schools by one or two per cent., or by only decimal 
points, and after all are not the highest in comparative success. It has hitherUx^ 
appeared very improbable that the Commission should close its Report withoufB 
pointing out these unjust inequalities and suggesting, ai least in outline, some future 
legislative remedy. 

The most sanguine friends of the voluntary system cannot believe that it will ever 
recover the whole population of England and Wales ; neither can the most devoted 
advocates of the board school system believe that it can ever extinguish the voluntary 
system, which is the shelter of the religious liberty of the people, and of the right* 
of conscience in parents, and gives freedom to the inextinguishable religioQS 
denominations of our country. 

We stand, therefore, at a point at which we are compelled to choose one of two 
courses : either to perpetuate our present fragmentary educational legislation, which 
hitherto has grown up piecemeal, involving the gravest inequalities in the measures 
of State aid, burdening thereby the supporters of the voluntary system with the 
maintenance of their own Christian schools, and with the payment of rat€fs for a 
system which they conscientiously reject ; or of framing some higher, more compre- 
hensive, and more equitable law, by which these unjust inequalities shall be redressed. 

Some new and larger statute for national education, equal and common to all, ought 
to restore the liberty of multiplication to the voluntary system ; and to eliminate the 
contentions which now exist, to the serious injury of imr schools. 

It might have been reasonably hoped that the Report of the Commission would 
have contained, not oidy minute and careful recommendations in alleviation of school 
management, founded upon the actual practice and conditions of the past, but that, 
guarding against any premature schemes founded upon Bills which are as yet of 
uncertain character, it would have given some forecast of future legislation, founded 
upon principles more comprehensive, more just, and more in conformity with the 
desires and religious convictions of the immense majority of the people of England 
and Wales. 

HENRY EDWARD CARD. MANNING. 
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llie report recommends increased facility for the removal cf incompetent U 
and more power in the Department to declare a school in default and si 
ayment to it. 

The partial retention of variable grants does not, therefore, get rid of the diffirultj 
of having to trust inspectors to give judgment with such heavy consequences ; and 
as it neither offers a true or effective stimulant to the teacher's work, nor fairly I 
distinguishes or appraises the best teachers according to their various task; nor 
secures, but rather misrepresents, the main results of education, it affords no 
equivalent good for the obvious and manifold mischief of such a principle of school 
support. 

NORTON*. 



I cordially agree with the Report as a whole. But there are some points, in regard , 
to which I cannot entirely accept the conclusions, or opinions, set forth in thd| 
Summary of Recommendations, or in the text itself. 

To these I should have taken more formal objection than I may have done, while 
the Report was under consideration, if I had not hoped, from the active part taken 
by the whole of my colleagues in discussing and drafting the Report, during a peric 
of 50 days, that it might be signed, with reservations, by every member of tfc 
Commission. That hope, at almost our last meeting, was disappointed ; but in makinc 
the following observations on a few of the points in question, 1 do not wish 
dissociate myself from any responsibility for the result, now published, of ou 
protracted inquiry. 



PART m. 



Chapter 2. 

We recommend that " existing schools should gradually " bo required to provide 

10 square feet per scholar in average attendance. I do not think that this requirement 
should be enforced in the case of schools erected, with the aid of a building grant 
according to plans recommended, and insisted on, by the Department, and providii 
8 feet per scholar. In many such cases the original promoters though anxiot] 
to supply, at considerable cost to themselves, a larger amount of superlicial spac 
than S'fsquare feet, were not allowed to do so. It would be manifestly unju&t 
require the present managers either to reduce the attendance below the number for 
merly approved, or to enlarge schools which, as planned, efficiently accommodat 
that number. The cubical space in such schools is ample ; while to increase th^ 
superficial area by widening the school rooms would not provide seat accommodatioi 
for a single additional scholar. Rules and requirements which are reasonably impos 
upon the huge educational factories of modern days, are not called for, or suitable, 
the case of smaller schools. The space in board schools, with large classes of schola 
is necessarily arranged on a different plan from that adopted in schools of an ordinary"' 
size ; and the 10-feet rule was introduced at the express and urgent request of the 
school boards themselves, to meet the special circumstances of the masses of children 
with which, in many cases, they had to deal Some of our best and most popula 
voluntary schools would be the first to suffer from the imposition of a lO-feet rule. 




Chaptbr 5. 

As to pupil -teachers, generally, I am afraid that we have dealt with them too 
as pupils, and too little as teachers. "We have thought more of training them 
scholai'S, in large schools, than of the need for them to assist in smaller schools. Td 
give them more time, for example, for their private studies, will weaken the teacl 
power in a school, or call for the employment of a costly staff; while to raise 
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I will Dot here dwell upon the fact that, while the power of the purse tells greatly 
in favour of central teaching as carried out by school boards, it would not be in 
accordance with our educational system to flood the country with a body of ex- 
pupil-teachers however, highly instructed in secular subjects, who have not had the 
religious training required for the teachers of the majority of our schools and scholars. 



Chapter 6. 

1 agree with the Report in thinking that the present training colleges well fulfil 
the object for which they were founded, viz., the provision of well qualified teachers 
for elementary schools, but I believe that we have somewhat over- rated the need 
" for further facilities for training." 

The annual waste of certificated teachers, which the Education Department puts 
at 6 per cent., was calculated a good many years ago. The improved position and 
prospects of teachers might be expected to retain them at work longer than in the 
past ; and they have had this effect, as is shown by the Government statistics for 
the four years 1882-6. 

The official year ends on the 31st of August. 

In the year ending at that date, 1882, the inspectors found 20,397 trained teachew 
employed in aided schools. 

In the following years some 5,520 students* left the training colleges after a 
residence of two years. 

In 1886 there were 23,181 trained teachers at work. 

If we add to the number at work in 1882 - - - - 20,397 

the number of students trained in 1882-6 - ... 5,520 



25,917 

and subtract the number at work in 1886 - - . - 23,181 



this will show the waste in the four years to have been - - 2,736 

And one-fourth of that number (684) will have been the annual waste. 

This number, 684, being 3*3 per amt. of the number (^20,397) with which we 
first started, may be taken as the annual rate of waste of trained teachers of both 
sexes. 

Similar calculations give — 

2 ■ 5 per cent, as the annual waste of trained men. 

4*2 per cent, as the annual waste of trained women. 

6 • 6 per cent, as the annual waste of untrained teachers. 

6*4 per cent, as the annual waste of untrained men. 

6 • 7 per cent, as the annual waste of untrained women, 
and 4*8 per cent, as the present waste of all certificated teachers (trained andiuntrained) 
of both sexes. 

If we take the future number of certificated teachers at 50,000, divided according to 
the present proportion of the sexes, into — 

20,000 men, and 
30,000 women ; 

if we require them all to be trained for two years, and reckon the waste on men at 2*5, 
and on women, at 4*2 we shall need — f 

1,760 trained teachers yearly, and 

3,520 places in training colleges to produce them. 

These places will be divided into — 

1,000 for men. 
2,520 for women. 



• This does not inchulo the full number who left at Christmas 1885, the whole of whom coold nni lair 
been inspected before 31st Augn-t 1HS(». J Imve also taken into a<e<)nnr the exchange of trained 8la<kiA> 
between England and Scotland. The only Honum Catholic collri.res arc in Enjrlarid ; while many tatchenii 
the northern c>ounties eonie iVon> Scotland. ^ 

t Miri., 20,000 at 2o = oi)0. Women, 30,000 at 42 = l.?^•0. 
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But there are, even now, such places for — 

1,441 men. 
1,77 i wumtju. 



3,115 



There is therefore (disregardnig for the momont tlio question of sex) a deficiency 
of only 405 places in training colleges to be made up, if each of our 50,000 teachers 
is to be trained for two years. 

But we must leave a way for untrained teachers to enter the profession, if for no 
other reason, out of consideration for the great number of pupil- teachers who yearly 
complete their engagements, aud cannot enter training colleges, frum want of room 
or of means. I should be glad to see this number reduced, by refusing to employ 
pupil-teachers in town schools with large classes, and requiring such schools to be 
*• staffed " with assistants, either certificated or pre}>aring to attend the examination 
for certificates, undei the supervision of the certificated staff of each school. 

But if wo even went so far as to sanction the grant of only 20.*i certificates yearly 
to untrained teachers, we could keep up the J^est of the requisite supply from the 
existing ti'aining colleges, by turning 441 of the present places for men into 
accommodation for women. 

We have at present room to turn out yearly 720 trained men and 887 trained women, 
or 430 more men and 417 more women than aro required to keep up the present supplif 
of trained teachers. 

If the suggested redistribution of the sexes were carried out, we could turn out 210 
more men and 587 more women annually than would bo required for the same purpose. 
These would gradually take the places of the present teachers who have not been 
trained in the technical sense of that word, and would do so in about 15 years, — if 
during that period the examination for certificates were closed against untrained 
candidates — a heroic measure which I should be very sorry to see adopted. It would 
tend to place the country at the mercy of a '* Union '* ; it would seriously hamper 
school managers in their choice of teachers; and would keep out of ihe profession 
many of a class who, especially in the case of women, are now amongst its most 
valuable and efficient members. 

In offering these remarks and calculations, I recognise the difficulty of carrying 
out a redistribution of the accommodation in the existini,' colleges between the sexes, 
and I admit the necp<»sity of making further provisiofi for traming women. I think 
also that it would be advisable, as in Scotland, to open up facilities to the best of 
the pupil-teachers to receive a somewhat higher trainmg than may now be afforded 
by some of our training colleges. But the University colleges, as they are styled, 
that are springing up throughout the country have yet to prove that they can supply 
such higher training efficiently. They cannot at present offer to their students the 
advantages afforded by the ancient Universities of Scotland. 

Far 'W07nen^ therefore, I would advocate the establishment of a few new residential 
colleges, and their admission as tlay students to the existing colleges, 

F'jr men, I think that we may fairly propose not only, as in the case of women, 
the admission of day students ; but an experiment on a limited scale of a system of 
non-residential training, in connexion with institutions for higher education, whose 
authorities satisfy the Department that suitable arrangements can l>e made, for the 
professional as well as the general instruction of those who are preparuig for future 
employment as teachers. 

At the same time* in order to encourage and prepare pupil-teachers to enter 
upon one of the courses of training thus opened to them, I would recommend that, 
after a prescribed date, — 

(1.) No one should be recognised as the principal teacher of a school who had not 
passed successfully the examination for the second year ; and 

(2.) No pupil-teacher should bo apprenticed in any school unless one of the staff 
of that school had passed in the first or seconil division of the same 
examination. 

The class-listH for 1883-4—5 show that in these three years, out of 1,184 men and 
4,989 women who passed as acting teachers for the second year, 44 men and 94 
women were placed in the first division, and 263 men and 1,326 women in the 
second division, while only 199 men and 411 women passed the examination for the 
first year. The success of the acting teachers in the examination for the second year, 
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on which they enter with many obvious disadvantages as compared with students m 
training, and in which they are tested by precisely the same standard as the students, 
is very striking. It is, to my mind, conclusive against any proposal to close the 
entrance to an honourable career against young persons, who generally come from 
the ranks of assistant teachers, having previously been pupil-teachers, and who, in 
these two capacities, if they have served under conscientious teachers, have had oppor- 
tunities of acquiring practical skill, not always enjoyed by students in training colleges. 



Chapter 7. 

I object to the unqualified recommendation that ** subject to the provision in section 
" 9 of the Act of 187G, the minimum age for half-time exemption from school attend- 
** ance should be 11, and the minimum age of full-time exemption, 13." The reference 
to the Act appears to me illusory. In the present condition of the labour market, both 
as to employment and wages, and bearing in mind the many statutes, of recent date, 
in which 10 is 6xed as the age at which, upon certain conditions, a child may go to 
work, I doubt if the former limit (11) will be generally accepted; while if we look 
at the prevalence in this country of early and fruitful marriages, it appears to be 
very unwise to increase the existing pressure upon parents by preventing children 
of 10, who have reached a reasonable standard of proficiency, from beginning to 
contribute to their own support. 

In foreign countries, where school life does not begin so early, but is continued 
to a later age, a door is always left open by which poor but proficient children may 
]>n8s from school to work, if, as I hope will be the case with us, they go on with 
their education in evening, or continuation, schools. But in these countries there is 
not the same home necessity for early employment as in England. Marriage before 
there is a reasonable prospect of being able to maintain a family is discouraged, if 
not by the State, by the guilds of labour ; and families are not so large as with 
us. Our Foreign Eetunis, of which I am sorry we have made so little use, show 
this. In Austria, only 13*6 per cent, of the population are of school age (6-14) as 
compared with 18*30 (between the same ages) in this country. In Belgium, 13'8 
are of school age (6-13) as compared with 10*19 here. In Hungaiy and Italy, where 
the school age is the same (6-12) the proportions are 12*3 and 12*1 against 14*(H in 
England. In France the proportion of children from 6 to 13 is only 12*2 per cent, 
as compared with 15*19 here ; while from 4-16 the proportion is 20*9 against 27*57 
in this country. As regards Prussia, to which I should have been glad to refer more 
])aiticularly, the returns are not quite explicit ; but I believe that in consequence of 
the progress of the manufacturing industries, and the increased prosperity of the 
operative classes in that country, the proportion of children now approaches more 
nearly to that of England, than it did before recent wars drained the manhood of 
Germany so terribly. 

Even if 11 were accepted in the towns of England, as the earliest age for leaving 
school at all, that limit would not be suitable for the country, where the boys ought 
to go early to the fields, and girls do go early to service. And I strongly object to 
the abolition of all passes to full-time work before 13, in employments not dealt 
with by the Factory and Mines Acts, if a reasonable standard of proficiency has been 
attained. Such passes are a great incentive to school attendance, and the special 
restrictions of these Acts upon early labour are called for by considerations of health. 
I think that, as in Scotland, the 3rd Standard, if passed at or after 10, should be 
adopted for partial, and the 5th Standard for total exemption from school attendance, 
with a provision, if possible, for continued instruction in evening schools ; and 1 
should make every child stay at school up to 14 unless he had passed the 5th Standard: 
Even in country districts the 5th Standard might, with advantage, be adopted as the 
full-time standard, so long as (I) the byelaws provide that the attendance of half-timers 
at school shall be regular during certain prescribed months, in which juvenile labour 
is not required by the farmers ; and (2) the local authority takes means to secure^ 
under the 11th section of the Act of 1876, that the children who claim partial ei- 
eraption are actually and band fidr employed when absent from school. It seems to 
bo forgotten that, under the second clause of that section, habitual idlers may be 
sent ))ack to school up to the age of 14. whatever standard of education they may 
have previoufily passed. 
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PART V. 



Chapter 2. 

revision of our chapter on the Parliamentary Grant, a recommendation 

previously adopted as to the limit (45.?.) to be put on the expenditure of an elementary 
school, in ordinary nases, was struck out. Now the points which determine whether 
a school is primary, higher, or secondary, are generally understood to be the age 
of the scholars, the curriculum of studies, and the cost of instruction. By these tests, 
e.g., the endowed schools are graded by the Charity Commissioners, while for 
elementary schools, a limit of 30s. was virtually fixed by the Act of 1870. The 
reasons for now proposing a higher limit of expenditure^ and that only upon certain 
items, were stated in the Report before it was altered, and some of these reasons now 
appear in the text. The passage struck out will be found in the summary of our 
Divisions. I regret that that passage was omitted, and replaced by a somewhat 
vague appeal, made in the interests of economy, to the vigilance of the ratepayers, 
which has certainly hitherto failed to check the extravagance of some school boards. 
Those who pay the bulk of the rate are either overborne by the votes of the lower 
class of parents, to whom even a 1*?. rate, combined with a nominal school fee, if any 
is charged to them, means comparatively little ; or they are tempted to send their 
own children to schools which were not originally intended for their use, and where 
their presence is objected to, either as subversive of discipline, or as leading to the 
introduction of sul>ject8 beyond the legitimate rauge of elementary education. It is 
well to bear this last point in mind, as 1 see that the *' executive " of the ** National 
" Union of Elementary Teachers""' proposes to omit from their title the term 
(elementary) which led us to pay so much attention to their opinions and feelings 
during the course of our inquiry. 

I am sorry that anything in our Report, should ^eem to under-rate the value and 
importance of " Standards/' to cast a slur upon the principle of ''Payment by Results," 
introduced by the Revised Code, or to imply that under the present Code, sufficient 
freedom of classification is not secured to managers and teachers. I fear that if some 
of our recommendations are acted on, we may see revived the scandals disclosed by 
the Report of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission. That report led to the adoption 
of a system which was not intended to be of imiversal application, or to bo adminis- 
tered by an overgrown central department. It was meant to create throughout the 
country a large number of typical schools, which eventually, when a National system 
was established, were to be dealt with by county boards, by which they would be 
paid, on the detailed results of the examination of several million chOdren. But the 
system, even as worked by the Department at great cost, though it may now be 
ready for revision in the case of the younger scholars, has made possible many of the 
improvements in education realized of late years ; by laying a solid foundation in 
the elementary subjects, and making them the first and chief consideration in testing 
the merits of every aided school. When we find, moreover, that no fewer than 
2O0,OO(J scholars between 7 and 11 years of age were, in 1886, found under instruc- 
tion in infant classes, on methods suited for young children of four and upwards; 
that, in London, some 6,000 scholars out of 80,000, were al)sent, or withdrawn, from 
examination, for reasons approved (save in 200 cases) by the inspectors ; while 5,400 
scholars in Birmingham were allowed to be kept back a standard, it is plain that 
the evidence of the managers who admitted to us the sufficiency of the present 
arrangements, for dealing with sickly or backward children, is more to be relied 
upon than the stat-ements of those teachers who claimed greater f reeiiom from restric- 
tion in such cases. It is to be hoped that a more general adoption of a system of 
fixed salaries will enable schoolmasters, henceforth, to give more consideration to the 
interests of their scholars, and less to their own emoluments, or to the amount of 
the grant they can obtain for their employers. There are drawbacks to that system, 
btit it might possibly lead to a desirable improvement in the salaries of school- 
mistresses; and, in the case of large schools, to a more equitable distribution, than 
at present, of the school fund between the *' supervising " teacher, and those who 
bear the brunt of the work of the school. 
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PART VII. 



Summary of Recommendations. 

The greater number of our rccomraendntioiis miiy be carried out gradually by 
changes in the Code ; but some will require legislation to give effect to them. I 
think that we ought, in concluding our Report, to have summed up briefly the main 
points to be borne in mind, when Farliameut is asked to deal further with the 
subject of our protracted inquiry. In endeavouring to supply this omission, I desiic 
to base my proposals on the Report of the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, and 
on the leading principles of Mr. Forster*s great Act, as modified by subsequent 
legislation, 

I believe — 

1. That now, as in 1870. the people of England wish their childi-en to have the 

benefit of sound moral training, and a Christian education. 

2. That the maintenance of Christian schools is vital to the maintenance of the 

Christianity of England. 

3. That, in the well-known words of Lord Lansdowne's Instructions to Her 

Majesty's Inspectors, dated 4th July 1840, '* No plan of education ought to 
** be encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the 
*' regulation of the thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines and 
" precepts of revealed religion." 

4. That, while the rights of conscience are duly secured and respected, the principle 

thus laid down has been recognised, more or less fully, by the managers of all 
voluntary and board schools throughout the country ; with a very few 
exceptions, in which the wish to make instniction purely secular is prompted 
by no avowed hostility to religion itself. 

5. That, whatever inliuence upon the morals and character of children may happily 

attend the religious instruction allowed by law to be given in board schools, 
such instruction is necessarily limited ; and, when confined, as it often is, to 
the mere reading of passages from Holy Scripture, without note or comment, 
must be lifeless and mechanical, 
G. That so long as efficient schools supplying, at the cost of the managers, distinctive 
religious instruction, desired by the parents, are available, it is unjust to with- 
hold annual grants from these schools, with the result of compelling children 
to attend other schools, wnere such instruction cannot be gi7en. 

Starting with these principles, and premising that whatever instniction is to \>e 
given in elementary schools must be thoroughly efficient, I will now consider ou 
what lines we ought to proceed for the future. 

In 1870 legislation was demanded by the voice of the country, lo meet the urgeut 
needs of a vast number of children whjse education could not be overtaken by ihe 
voluntary system, which a.ovie existed at that time. The Act then passed recooTiised 
that system as having provided generously, but not universally, for the wants of the 
population. It called for its further assistance, allowing and aiding it to complete 
the required school supply, as far as it could do so, within a limited period- Then, but 
not tdl then, the Act fell back upon the power of the rates, which it intrusted to 
school boards, with express directions to supplctDent, but not to supplant, the existing 
system. 

That system was founded upon private zeal and munificence, upon religion, and 
upon the voluntary co-operation of the parents, whose conscientious rights were 
respected. The new system was based upon enforced contributions, U]jon a restricted - 
course of indefinite religious teaching, if any were given, and upon compulsorv' 
attendance. 

In consequence of the great, and in some quarters unexpected, efforts of the friend 
of the old system, it has largely held its own in the rural districts, though i 
extension has been checked in some towns, with a large labouring population, owing t 
the unlimited power of the purse enjoyed by school boards. 

But the first and main object of the Act of 1870 has now been accomplished. 
Elementary education is universally available ; the eotmtry is covered with a sufficien* 
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Bupi>l) of efficient schools ; and the attendance of scholars, though still short of the 
ideal standard, is satisfactory and improving. A breathing time is given to us to 
look around, and into the future. 

At present we have a National system, in so far that a school seat is provided for 
every child in the Country w]u> will, ur juay be compelled, to occupy it. But the 
system is not national in the sense of being one and uniform, or of its making it the 
desire and direct interest of every resident in a district to see that all the seats in 
that district, whether ]»rovided at private or pii])lic cost, are occupied. There is 
often, though not always, conflict between voluntocrs and school boards, wheie there 
ought to be harmony. I believe that the desirable co-operation between the two 
constituents of the existing system can hv brought al>out, by securing that voluntary 
zeal shall neither be supplanted, at the co^t o^ the rates, nor discouraged from 
continuing to contribute, on fair and equal terms, to the growing requirements of any 
increasing population. 

With this view, I think that it ought to be provided by law that — 

1. ITne Education Department should be guided by conditions prescribed by Statute, 

in determining what schools are to be rt^cognised as |)nblic elementary schools, 
contributing to the efficient school supply of a district, and therefore entitled to 
claim annual grant?. 

2. New voluntary scbools, after being carried on efficiently fur a year, with a certain 

average attendance, varying in number in towi: and coimtry, should be 
recognised as entitled to claim annual grants, as is now the case in districts 
not under school boards. 

3. The managers of voluntary schools so recognised should be entitled to continue 

to give, at their own cost, in these schools, distinctive religious instruction to 
{dl children not withdrawn by their parents, under the provisions of the 
Conscience Clanse. 

4. The local authority of the district (whatever it may be hereafter) should grant to 

tlio managers of efficient volniitaiy .schools an annual payment from the rates, 
not exceeding a certain fixed sum j>er head, for the jjroficieucy of the scholars 
in secular subjects ; that is for instruction which the law would retfuire to be 
given in other schools, at an enhanced cost to the rates, if the schools 
provided and mf.intaiued by voluntary managers were discontinued, 

5. The ratepayers of the district shoidd be represented, to a limited extent, on tho 

management of the schools so aided. 

6. The term '* elementary " should be defined, and a distinct line drawn, as far as 

possible, between primary and secondary education. 

7. In districts where no separate provision can be made for education higlier than 

elementary, the local authority should enable voluntary schools to ])rovide 

such higher education as may be given in rate-schools, or where there are no 

such schools, may be regarded by the local authority as called for by the 

circumstances of the district. 

Such statutory provision as 1 have indicated would relieve voluntary managers 

from any undue anxiety as to the position of their schools ; it would recognize their 

claim to participate, but only to a limited extent, in the rates to which they so largely 

contribute ; it would increase the efficiency of the schools themselves as places of 

secular insl ruction, and would give the ratepayers generally a direct interest in the 

welfare of schools, whose failure would increase local burthens to an enormous 

extent, in providing and annually maintaining the rate-schools that would bo required 

to fill their place. 

F. R. SANDFORD. 



L Whilst concurring generally in the conclnsions and reconirncndatious of tho 
Report, 1 am cont(^nt io leave the division lists to indicate the minor [Joints on which I 
have found myself unable to agree with the majority of my colleagues. Bnt on one or 
two vital questions J deem it necessary to assign the reasons which have led me to a 
different conclusion from that embodied in the R.eport. 

2. Considering the comparatively short time that has elapsed since the ►'State first 
intervened in the matter of national education, I regard the results already attained, 
however far they fall short of perfection, as distinctly a success and not a failure. I 
should, therefore, desire to see the methods of distributing the parliamentary grant, 
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which have led to these results, upheld and improved rather than radically alt« r« >!. 
With certain modificationn and relaxations, such as a moderate extension ot class 
examination, a reasonable margin allowed for failure in standard examination, and 
further graduations in the merit grant (the retention of which, recommended in the 
Eeport in the case of Infant Schools, I should he prepared to extend to schools for 
elder children) I regard the existing system of paymtmt by results as the best solution 
yet found of the complicated problem, how best to secure — 

(a.) A fair distribution of the parUamentary grant amongst a multiplicity of sch^M-'l^ 

existing under the most various conditions. 
(5.) Justice being done to each individual scholar, without unduly fettering tlu* 

freedom and enterprise of the teacher, 
(c.) An approximately uniform standard of. judgment in the examination of schools 
among a lx>dy of over 300 inspectors. 

3. I fear that the rigorous enforcement uf a' duplicate examination of every school, 
which is recomnM'nded in the Report, would prove cumbrou.s and costly, and that the 
advice therein tendered to the body of inspectors will not assist them in the discharge 
of their important and anxious duties. 

4. I cannot concur in the recommendation of the Report that voluntary schools 
should be able to claim annual support out of the rates, for the following reasons : — 

(a.) I regard the proposal, thus to reopen the settlement of 1870, as unstatesman- 
like, and undesiralile in the interests of voluntary schools. It goes beyond 
the original proposal of Mr. Porster's Bill to enable school boards to con- 
tribute, at their discretion, to the maintenance of voluntary schools; a 
proposal, however, which was deliberately withdrawn before going into 
committee on the Bill. 

(b.) I concur in the opinion expressed by Lord Lingen in his evidence that grantJf 
out of the rates towards the maintenance of voluntary schools involve, in 
principle, the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause ; a fundamental change 
which 1 think it unilesirable, in the interests of voluntary schools, to ask for. 
and which I have no reason to think that Parliament woulil gi-ant. 

(c,) I fear that the receipt of aid out of the local rates would give the ratepayer.^ 
such a right to share in the management of voluntary schools at? would 
endanger the freedom of their religious training, and the liberty they now 
enjoy to appoint teachers in accordance with their trust deeds, 

{(L) Speaking only for church schools, which, however, constitute four fifths of the 
existing body of volimtary schools* I fear that a claim given to them on the 
rates would strike at the root of that voluntary support on which their 
permanent existence depends. It would involve levying a substantial scho4>l 
rate for the first time in 10,239 parishes, in which theoe is now no school 
board, and which are chiefly supplied by church schools, taking no account of 
those parishes in which there is a school board, but no board school. Such 
an unwelcome demand would, I fear, strike a death blow at the voluntarv 
subscriptions by which these schools are now supported. Mr. Cumin, whosr 
scheme for aiding voluntary schools out of the rates was laid in detail before 
U8, candidly expressed his opinion that, if it were adopted, five yetirs woiiW 
see the end of all voluntary schools. 

(f.) Moreover, in the case of that large proportion of voluntary schools which now 
pay their way, a claim to aid out of the rates would involve a large additional 
expenditure of public money, without any equivalent advantages to educatioD- 

(/.) Considering that tbe rate of suri'ender of church schools to school boards has 
been of late years an annually decreasing one, and that it did not last Tear 
amount to more thrm one in a thousand ; considering, further, that other 
causes besides the lack of annual support, (amongst other things, the deiaand 
for additional school supply) — are accoimtable for many of these surrenders*] 
1 am not prepared, in the hope of arresting them, to concur in recommendinE 
a change which woidd, in my judgment, subvert the settlement of 18T 
threaten the independence and religious freedom of the whole body of churc~ 
schools, and strike a fatal blow at their subsciiptions, leaving to them lit^ 
that was voluntary but their name. 

B. F. SMITH, 

Archdeacon of Maidstone^* 
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The chief objection to compulsory recorded individual examination is that it is 
omnivorous. We are told by many witnesses that it has crowded out inspection, 
" Inspection," says Mr. Menet, late chaplain of the Hockerill Training College, ** as 

" distinguished from examination, has almost ceased to exist,'' ** I think that one 
" learns much more from the inspection," says Mr. Synge, a Chief Inspector, "than 
" from the examination," and be admits that the time spent on the *' many details" 
of the latter, is taken from the *" larger work *' of inspection. It is serious to be told 
on the authority of two experts of this encroachment on the best means open to the 
inspector for informing himself of the condition of the school on which he pafiseB 
judgment. Let me briefly explain what '' inspection " includes. It includes visits 
without notice, which have long been recommended by the Department, but of which 
the same Chief Inspector, whom I have (piuied, says, in his evidence^ " The thing 
** is impossible. AVe have not time for it." It includes .-i careful visitation of the 
school premises, and their structural and sanitary condition. It includes the hearing 
of lessons given by the assistant and pupil-reachers. It includes a study of the 
methods employed in the teach iog of the various subjects, and of the degree in which 
the scholars apprehend principles, as well as turn out " resultt*." Lastly, it includee, 
or should include, conference with managers, connsel with the teacher, criticism, 
suggestion, encouragement ; the altered tone in the relation between teachers and 
inspectors seems to me to show how much this is needed, I do not suppose that all 
the matters comprised in *' inspection " are neglected, but I think that the Commission 
has had much evidence of their being necessarily scamped ; and for this a pile of 
3,000,000 specimens in black and white for the Treasury to pay upon is not an 
adequate compensation. 

I would free the inspector from any compulsion to examine noininaMm, and to record 
the examination iiommatim of all the children on the schedule, a compulsion which 
it is now proposed to make yet more stringent by requiring him to examine indi- 
vidually every child a{kinliug the .^choul ; and I would restore to him, within well-defined 
limits, some ]iart of the freedom of action allowed him up to the year 1862. The 
object and scope of his examination shoidd be clearly set forth ; the heads of hi8 
report should ho specified in detai] ; but the means for arriving at the childrens 
knowledge should be left to his judgment and discretion. What he is to do should be 
prescribed, not how he is to flu it. At present he works entangled in a network of 
Lilliputian regulations. To deny him a reasonable discretion as to his choice of pro- 
cedure is virtually to admit that he is unfit for his post. It is for the Education I 
Department to secure that this discretion is placed in the right hands, and that it isj 
wisely, skilfully, and consitlcrately exercised. 

The examination should be by classes, the class replacing the chdd as the unit* 
recorded examination. Every class should be examined in sufficient detail to assUiPel 
the inspector of the character and efficiency of the instruction u\ it. The attendance! 
in each, the number examined, and the proportion of scholars acquitting themselves 
well or otherwise in each of their subjects, should be recorded. But behind and belovr. 
the proficiency shown by the chL^^s the report of the inspector would not go except in' 
the way of distinguishing exceptional meiit in individuals. The report upon the school 
would summarize the attainments of the children in the several classes. I should rely 
on the domestic examinations instituted by the teacher for securing that no child was] 
advanced from one class to a higher without possessing the requisite amount 
knowledge. 

3. With regard to the plan of inspection recommended by the Commission, of a 
double visit, on one day for examination in the elementary subjects, and on another 
for the rest of the work, I should have preferred to lay down no rigid rule on the^ 
subject. I think that it would involve administrative difficulties in the apportionment 
of the work between the inspector and his assistant, and tend to devolve too mucl ' 
work on the latter. 1 fear, too, th. t if two announced visits in the year are ma^ 
obligatory, a third and un-announced visit will generally be deemed to be superfluous? 
and that, in consequence, visits without notice, which seem to me of the greatest value, 
will become even rarer than they are now. 



27th June 1888. 



C. H. ALDERSON. 
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U E P O R 1' 



OF 



The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M,P., Sir 
m Bemhard Samuelson, Bart., M.P., Dr. Dale, Sydney 
^H Buxton, Esq., M.P., T. E. Heller, Esq., Henry Richard, 

Reasons for dissenting from the Report of the Majority of the 
Commission, and Summary of oxir own Recommendations. 




We humbly lay before your Majesty the following report : — 

We regret to be unable to sign the report which has becTi agreerl to by the majority 
I of our colleagues. A.fter a long period of co-operation in the work of heariug 
witnesses, digesting returns, and deliberating upon conclusions, we should have been 
gl»d if we could have so far agreed with them as to have been able to sign their 
report, subject to reservations as to certain points of dissent. But unfortunately in 
the present case the differences of opinion, which apply as much to the goneroi tone 
and arguments of the report as to its summary of conclusions, have been so many 
and 80 important that our signature wouhl have conveyed a false impression. The 
proposal, more especially that voluntary schools should be enabled to claim aid from 
rates, would, it appears to us, re-open the whole settlement of 1S70 ; and, further, 
while we recognise that the formation of the character of the children attending our 
elementary schools is of paramount importance alike to the children, the parents, and 
the nation, we fear that the recommendations regarding religious instruction contained 
in the report of the majonty would lead to a renewal of bitter disputes and rivalries, 
which were and are happily sidisiding. These differences alone, even in the absence of 

tany others, compel us to set forth our conclusions in this report. 
Some of us liavo desired to set out their deductions from the evidence, and the 
arguments by which they support their recommendations at considerably greater 
& length, and they have done so in the separate report which follows this one. 

" Before entering upon the consideration ol the questions on which we dissent from 
the majority, it may be convenient that we should point out some of the more 
important conclusions of their report on which (subject, as to some of us, to points 
of detail set out in our fuller report,) wo agree generally with them, in order that 
we may give our nnited support to these recommendations, as to which wo are in 
substantial agi^ement. 

We agree, as to the school supply, that accommodation is needed throughout England School' 
and Wales for one-sixth of the |)0pulation, though in certain districts, such as ^^applj. 
Lancashire and the West Biding, the requirements amount to nearly a fifth. 

As to the structural suitability of the present school supply, we agree with the ^^^^ m^» 
maiority that " the time has now come when the State may well be more exactiufi: in ^J*^P^^^ 7 

^^ • ' £ n I -1 1 A 1- ■ 1 •, 1 1 • Structural 

requiring tor all children a proper amouut 01 air and space, siutaole premises, airiness, suitability ■ 
** and lightness of site, am! reasonable extent of playground ;" and we approve the rule the prese 

t department that 10 square feet and 100 cubic feet should be the mini mum whool 
: 
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amount of accommodation provided for each child in average attendance in all acli 
buildings in future to be erected. 

That superficial area is but a rough approximation to the actual accommodatiou of il 
school, and that the truer crit-erion, especially iu schools for older children, is to b^f 
found in the amount of seat room provided- 

That the proper measure of a school's accommodation should be the seat supply, and 
that measure might well be acted on by the Department iu any review of the sufficiencj 
of the accommodatiou in accordance with the ground plans of the school submitted 
them. 

That existing schools should gradually, but within reasonable limits of time, bebroiigfc 
up to the higher estimate of the space required for school accommodation. 

That care should be taken that the school furniture should always be suited 
children. It should always be the first consideration in the fittings of a school 
they should be primarily adapted to day-school edncation, due regard being had to 
age, size, and physical comfort of the scholai's. 

As to school management, we agree that the farming of schools to teachers should 
be prevented. That the acounts of voluntary schools should be made public. 

That co-operation among managers of voluntary schools, such as exists at Hudder* 
field, would greatly improve these schools, and that we should be glad to see heijl 
given towards the salaries of inspectors, science t^eachers, &c. 

We agree, generally, in the recommendations of our colleagues as to the inspectorate j 
but we wish to lay special stress on all ranks of the inspectorate being thrown o[)en 
elementary teachers, and on the importance of securing that inspectors shall have ha 
practical experience as teachers. 

That the teachers ought to bo paid fixed salaries, which should not vary with 
grant. 

That it is desirable that the head teacher should not be dissociated from aenia 
instructiou iu addition to general superintendence, but that no definite rule should 
made interfering with the discretion of managers and head teachers in the organis 
tion of the school- 
That the imperfect prepamtion of the students at entrance is a serious obstacle 
their progress in the training colleges. 

That the Code requirements as to staff should be considerably increased. 

That pupil -teachers, especially in their first year of seTOce, should be allowed mo 
time during school hours for their studies than is now common, and that the instructifl 
given by the head teachers should be, wherever possible, supplemented in respect 
some of the compulsory as well as the optional subjects by central class teaching. 

That extra grants should bo offered to those managei'^ who successfully adopt this 
courise. 

That where central class teaching is obviously impossible, grants shoidd be made 
to managers who successfully employ other special means to secure the thorough 
instruction of their pupil-teachers. 

As to training colleges, while regretting the limitations which restrict the force 
our colleagues' recommendations, we are glad to agree with them in desiring a 
year of training for selected students ; and the extension of training generally by tl 
association of day students with places of higher general education ; and"^ in tl 
recommendation of a conscience clause for day students who might be admitted 
the existing training colleges. 

As to compulsion, we cordially concur in the recommendation that the minimum 
for half-time exemption from school attendance should be II, and for full time exemj 
tion 13, and that half-time should only be conceded to those who are beneficially 
necessarily employed at work. 

We agree with the majority that the process of recovering fines under the Summa 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879, by distress instead of by commitment, has, in some 
encouraged parents to defy the law, and has added greatly to the labour involvi 
carrying out compulsion. 

We agree in recommending the establishment of tniant schools; that local conn 
should be more generally appointed under section 32 of the Act of 1876 ; anc 
school attendance committees shoidd hold meetings fi'om time to time in various 
of their district. 

We agree also in the recommendations made by our colleagues In reference 
children at theatres, that theatrical employment should be brought under the Fa 
Acts, with necessary modifications. 



^ As to tbe curriculum, we agree that drawing should, as far as practicable, be a com- 
pulsory subject for all boys, and that in the case of girls it should be encouraged under 
suitable conditions. 

We think, with our colleagues, that history might be introduced earlier than at present 

into the school curriculum. We approve of the extension of the practical teaching 

of cookery. We agree that the present special preference of English above the other 

class subjects should be removed from the Code. 

I We agree in the continuance of the recognition of teaching singing by ear, but we 

Hbelieve that gradually singing by note may become practically universal. We approve 

^of the extension of systematised physical exercises, and wo think that it is through the 

training colleges that the teachiog of a safe and scientific system should bo introduced 

K generally into our schools, by making instruction in these exercises, and some know- 
edge of physiology, a part of the college curriculum. 
We agree also generally with our colleagues in the minimum curriculum laid down 
Bby tliem for village schools, which includes reading, writing, arithmetic* needlework 
™for girls, linear drawing for boys* singing, English, so as to give the children an 
I adequate knowledge of their mother tongue, English history, taught by means of 

P reading books, geography, especially of the British Empire, and lessons on common 
objects ill the lower standards, leading up to a knowledge of elementary science in 
the higher standards. 

We agree largely in some of the recommendations of our colleagues on other points of 
the curriculum, especially in reference to the increase of the number of reading books, 
the diminution of the importance to be attached to spelling, especially in the lower 
classes, Ihe re-constniction of the arithmetic standards, and the importance of securing 
an intelligout understanding of arithmetical principles as well as mechanical accuracy 
in the application of rules. 
^L We agree that the system of standards should be so applied as to give perfect freedom 
^K)f classifying scholars according to thoir^attainments and abibties. 

We agree with our colleagues m recommending several schemes of instruction, so 
as to provide for various classes of schools curricula varying in breadth and com])letenes8 
writh the number of scholars in attendance, and with the character and n^quirements of 
the population > though we regret that the efficacy of this recommendation is much 
diminished by no provision being made in the chapter on the Parliamentary grant for 
additional aid towards the increased cost of such an extended scheme. 

We agree with our colleagues that it is desirable that there should be school bbraries 
in every school. And we also agree as to the inexpediency of introducing recognised 
Government text-books. 

We agree, heartily, with the very valuable recommendations of our colleagues as to 
Hjeveuing schools. 

" We also agree, generally, with them as to industrial schools, aud the education of 
workhouse children. 

I We also agree that Welsh schools, owing to the wide prevalence of the Welsh 
language, need special treatment, and we agree, generally, with our colleagues on the 
Bubject of Welsh schools. 
j As to elementary schools aud higher education, subject to the remark that wu regret 
ibe reserves which accompany some of the recommendations, we agree that higher 
elementary schools are a useful (we would rather say a necessary) addition to our 
school machinery for primary education; and that due precautions should be taken not 
to exclude the promising children of poor parents from the privileges to be enjoyed in 
them. That, where such schools cannot be founded, higher classes for children who 
have passed the 7th Standard should be attached to an ordinary elementary school ; 
that the supply of satisfactory secondary schools shoidd be organised and should be 
made adequate for the wants of all parts of the country; and that increased funds 
should be provided out of which to create sufficient exhibitions for deserving elementary 

k scholars needing further instruction at those schools. 
We agree with the majority of our colleagues that facilities shotdd be given whereby 
" poor persons may obtain the payment of moderate school fees for their children in 
voluntary as well as in board schools, without any association with ideas of pauperism. 
That the guardians should pay the fees of the children of those receiving out-door 
rebef direct to the school managers. 

That fees shotdd be paid on behalf of poor persons for children, whether under five 
years old or exempt from legal obligation to attend school. 

We agree with the majority, in the event of some form of proportional representation 
being retained, as to which we are not all of the same opinion, that large towus should 
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'be divided into conBtitiiencieB returning not more than five members each* and a 
majority of us consider the best mode of securing proportional repreHentation to be 
single transferable vote. 

We also agree that a longer term of office, with partial renewal, would be an S 
provement m the constitution of school boards. 

We now desire to pass to those portions of the report from which we dissent, and 
to indicate the reasons why we are unable to sign the report of the majority of 
our colleagues, and we shall conclude by setting out some recommendations in additioa 
to those as to which we concur with our colleagues. 

In reference to the introductory or historical part of the report down to the ye^ff 
1870, while we agree that some notice of the previous state of things might be eipe-, 
rtient, we cannot accept the responsibility for the detailed history of the progress 
elementary education from the establishment of an Educational Committee of the 
Privy Council in 1839 down to 1870. Moreover, the earlier ])art of this period down 
to 1860 was dealt with by the Duke of Newcastle's Commission. If, however, it wer& 
necessary for us to form an opinion, we should say that the deficiencies in popular 
education, both in quality and extent, and the structural defects in existing schools, 
were eji'eater than the historical summary of our colleagues admits ; and we think that -i 
the need for an Act establishing popidar education on a secure basis was urgent slH 
that time. ^^ 

But we are content to begin our consideration of elementary education in England 
in the year 1870, using what had gone before as matter of illustration and explanation,, 
but not of independent treatment. 

We pass to the question of school supply, dealt with in chapter 1 of part 3 of the 

report. 

We dissent from the mode in which the right and duty of school boards to supply 
accommodation for their districts is stated in the report. Sec. 18 of the Education. 
Act of 1870 runs as follows: ''The school board shall maintain and keep efficient 
** every school provided by such board and shall from time to time provide such 
** additional accommodation as is in their opinion necessary in order to supply a suffi- 
'* cient amount of public school accommodation for their district." The right thus 
c<mfen-ed on school boards has been generally treated by our colleagues as the conten- 
tion of Mr. Cumin, or of the Department, or of the law officers of the Crown. It appears 
to us that the words of the Act quoted are perfectly clear, and we are strongly of 
opinion that the attacks so frequently made against the Department for recognizing 
and sustaining the prior right of school boards to supply any deficiencies of accommo- 
dation are without foundation, and that the Department would have been guilty of m 
disobedience to the Act of Parliament had it acted otherwise than it has done. ^ 

The suggestion that the action of the Department has been at variance with the 
language used by Mr. Forstcrwhen he had charge of the BiU in the House of CommoDii^ 
is not sii|)jvorted by any evidence. No such passage was produced to us ; on the con- H 
trary, passages in Mr. Forster's speeches affirm the principle which he is suggested 
to have op|x>sed. On the 27th June 1870» Mr, Forster said, (Report of Debates on 
Education BiH of 1870, p. 299). that '* If the school board filled up the gap absolut4?ly 
" and entirely, keeping pace with the population there would be no room for any 
** one else ; but he had not that faith in human nature to suppose that that would k* 
" immediately and thoroughly done in every case, and wherever it was not done any 
** person who was anxious to supply the deficiency would bo in precisely the same 
*' position as at the present time." 

It is stated, as ground of complaint against the Department, that they refuse to 
exercise the discretion of giving or refusing grants to unnecessary schools which the 
98th section of the Act of 1870, in order to meet the equity of exceptional cases, put 
into their hands, and that it is contended that the interpretation thus given to the Act 
conflicts with the whole idea of religious liberty, which should give to the parents 
the right of deciding in what faith their children should be educated, and further on 
it is stated that the interpretation put upon sec, 98 of the Act by Mr. Cumin 
is somewhat strained. The section says : " The Education Department may refustJ a 
** grant if they think the school unnecessary." 

The fact is that the first recorded instance where the Education Department refused 
a grant to a school on the ground that it was unnecessary was in 1876, when the 
Duke of Richmond and the present Lord Harrowby were at the head of the Education 
Department, and the case occurred in a non school board district at Keynsham, 
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rhere a Church of England school existed and where a British school was refused 
annual grants.* 

We must therefore dissent from the whole of this summary of the law as lo un- 
necessary scliools, and from the impression conveyed, which is that the Education 
Department has strained the law in favour of school boards and against the recognition 
of denominational schools. 

We dissent from the statement of our colleagues (p. 60) that when the first deficiency Paragraph, 
of school provision has been supplied, the school board has, under section 18 of the " Supply of 
Act of 1870, only a right and not a duty to supply further and future deficiencies. deSsS *• 

The earlier part of the section gives the school board the nght to supply the ' 

deficiency, but the later part of the section describes the function of the school board 
as a duty, and enacts that the Education Department may send a requisition to 
the school board, requiring them to perform the duty of supplying a suflScient 
amount of public school accommodation, and, faibng obedience, the Education Depart- 
ment may pronounce the school board in default. 

In reference to the paragraph '' Remedy for Grievances," while we concur with the Paragraph, 
maiority of our colleagues in the statement that the remedv for such grievances as ''Remedy for 
those of the Roman Catholics in ihe Dan-y-craig case lies in a more liberal interpreta- ^ 
tion of the word ** suitability," and while we would recommend the amtmdment of the 
law in this respect so as to bring it in harmony with the Scotch Education Act, we 
must dissent from their statement that it also lies in a close adherence to the 
spirit of the provisions of the Act of 1870. This imputation on the Department is 
we think, unwarranted. The spirit and the letter of the Act of 1870 do not recognize 
the right of volunteers to compete with the school board in supplying new State- 
aided schools for the population. We wish further to point out that the extension 
of the meaning of suitability as recommended by our colleagues will involve the supply 
of board schools under popular management where at present only denominational 
schools exist, and where the populatiou is not wholly of the denomination of the 
managers of the school. 

In reference to the question " Who may use the supply ? " discussed on pp. 60 and Pamgraph. 
61, wo regret the suggestion of a doubt as to the right of all to use the pubbc "Who may 
elementary schools. Even before 1870, persons of the middle class could send their "®® j ; 
children to elementary schools receiving Parliamentary aid, though capitation grants 
were not paid in respect of the education of such children ; and even this restriction 
was swept away by the Act of 1870, which merely defined an elementary school as 
a school at which elementary education is the principal part of the education given, 
and at which the ordinary payments from each scholar do not exceed 9d, a week. 
The legal right of persons above the operative class to use the schools was challenged 
by an amendment to exclude the children of persons in receipt of 150/. a year from 
the board schools. This amendment was moved by Ool. Beresford on clause 14 of the 
Bill, and negatived; and wo entirely concur with the opinion which Mr. Forster 
expressed when he said that in many cases there might be considerable advantage in 
having children of all classes attending the same school. The Education Act for 
Scotland announces in the preamble its purpose as being " that the means of procuring 
" efficient instruction for their children may be furnished and made available to the 
** whole people of Scotland," and we claim the same advantage for England also. 

In reference to the paragraph on voluntary managers, and to the suggestion that Paragrspl 
the practically solo control of so many village schools by the clergy has the confidence ** ^ 
of the country and has worked well, without in any way dispafaging the unselfish managers.' 
efibrt^ of the clergy, we are strongly of opinion, that in the country, where there can 
generally ba bat one school for the compulsory attendance of all, whatever their 
religious belief, it is a serious disadvantage that the control of the school should be 
in the hands of one religious body, and that the community generally should be ex- 
cluded from a voico in the selection of the teacher anrl the management of the school, 
and we shall be greatly disappointed if, among the changes imminent in local govern- 
ment, provision is not made to remedy this state ol things. 

In reference to the chapter on Her Majesty's inspectors, wo do not consider that Chapter 4. 
the suggestion that the examination is made competitive finds any general Justification *^-^- '"* 
in the evidence ; on the contrary, we are of opinion that the evidence rather points to gciiouis. ^ 
the fact that, owing to the poverty of the voluntary schools, some of the inspectors Parag,^pi, 
have lowered their standard to a minimum lower even than the Code, for fear of "Examiim'- 

tion Dot 
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Bhutting up Bchools which depend on the grant for existence, and which yet M 
below the standard of teaching which would deserve recognition and payment, and that 
this is the danger against which it is most important to guard, and not a tendency 
to make the examination too dimcult.* 

In reference to provisionally certificated teacherfl, we think the conclusion tb 
system has served its purpose, and is now dying a natural death, is incomplei- 
inadequate, especially bearing in mind the startling fact that 63 young persons* who 
failed in the scholarship examination in 1885. were nevertheless recog'nised by the 
De])artraent as qualified to take sole charge of schools having an average attendance 
of less than 60. 

We are strongly of opinion that no person should be recognised even as an assistaot 
at the close of pupil teachership without at least passing the scholarship examination 
in the 1st or 2nd division, and that no one who has not satisfactorily passed thfi 
certificate examination should be recognised as a head teacher. 

As to pupil teacherrA, we strongly dissent from the j>roposition (p. 88) that having 
regard to moral qualifications, there is no other equally trustworthy source from which 
an adequate supply of teachers is likely to be forthcoming. Indeed, bearing in mind 
the statement of our colleagues, in an earlier part of the chapter, as to the valuable 
influence of women of superior social position and general culture, we can hardly re- 
concile the two statements, and we are certainly of opinion that the moral securifeiM 
we should look for in our future teachers are not likely to be diminished, but on the 
contrary greatly increased by a wider course and a prolonged period of preliminary 
education before students are ti*usted with the management of classes. 

In general we consider that the pupil teacher system is now the weakest part of our 
educational machinery, and that gn.^at changes are needed in it if it is to be ooutinued 
in the future. We should deplore the reduction of the commencing age to 13, recom- 
mended by our colleagues, and we think rather that no pupil teacher should be 
entrusted with a class till he or she is at least 15 years of age; the first year or 
two of apprenticeship being almost entirely employed in learning. 

As to traiumg colleges, we do not think that chapter in the report does 
to the greatness of the need for better training. 

We cannot admit that Mr. Matthew Arnold favoured us with but few 
of the points of superiority in foreign teachers. His evidence and his recent re; 
to which he referred us, are full of emphatic assertions and illustrations of the V( 
great superiority, in his judgment, both in the culture of the professors and 
the breadth of treatment of the curriculum in German and French as compared 
English training colleges, and the better preliminary training of the students, 
causes of the greatly superior teaching efficiency which he recognised especially 
the German schools. 

We think that the figures given on page 95 disprove rather than prove 
adaptation of our colleges to our school system, for while 56'2 per cent, of 
school children are said to be in denominational schools, the Education reports a 
that 662 students were in undenominational, and 2,610 students in denominatioi 
colleges in 1887, or nearly 80 per cent, in denominational and 20 per cent. 
undenominational colleges. If the proportions in the colleges were the same aa 
proportions in the schools, there would be about l,85o students in denominatioi 
colleges instead of 2,610, and 1,422 students in undenominational colleges insi 
of 662. Moreover, we cannot admit that the annual grant to traimng colli 
consititutes a binding engagement with the State, and we are clearly of opinion that 
Parliament is entitled to review the conditions on which these gi'ants are mside. 

In reference to the conscience clause in residential training colleges, we dissent from 
the arguments and conclusions of the report of the majonty. The statement that its 
introduction would destroy all unity of christian family life, whether in a denomi* 
national or undenominational college, and would interfere fatally with the frame- 
work of ordinary domestic and moral discipline, has, in our opinion, no sufficient 
foundation. 

Practically, an informal conscience clause does exist in the British and Foreigcm^ 
colleges, where the students are free to go to their own places of worship, and wh 
even Jews have been admitted to traimng. When we bear in mind the ease witkzi 
which the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge have adapted themselves to the conditio: 
of religious freedom, and the widest divergence of theological opinion, when we fin' 
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In reference to the chapter on attendance and compulsion, we record our opinii 
that more emphasis should be laid oo the want of thorough teaching in our schoolij 
as a reason for the lack of interest and consequert bad attendance of scholars, and 
for the readiness of parents to withdraw their chi .dren from school. W^e agree with 
Mr. Ste\Tart that, a \i ell found, well taught, school will rarely have to complain of bad 
attendance.*" Whon we remember the evidence of Mr. Muscott, that, ownng to the diffi. 
cnlty of teaching the various standards in a village school, the teacher does not 
encourage the children to continue their schooling beyond the Fourth Standard,! 
and that in some districts the fees are deliberately raised after the Fourth Standard, 
for the purpose of obtaining the labour of the children ; J we think that more prominence 
fibouhi be given to the unsatisfactory state of many of our schools, as a reason for the 
indifTerence or reluctance of parents to send their children to school regularly or for 8 
longer period. 

We are also unable to agree with the report, in omitting to condemn the manner 
in which compulsion has hitherto been administered. We think the evidence shows 
that the magistrates generally have failed adequately to support the local school 
authorities in enforcing the law, especially in relation to the obbgations of the 
Act of 1876 as to children between 13 and 14, which has become largely a ^ ' 
letter through the opposition of the magistrates. 

In reference to the recommendations of our colleagues as to religious and m^ 
training, we repeat our strong opinion that in the education of the young the forma- 
tion of the character is of the highest importance. But, having regard to the 
great diversities of opinion among our countrymen on religious subjects, and having^ 
serious doubts whether moral training can be satisfactorily tested by inspection or^ 
examination, we do not believe that the recommendations contained in this portion of 
the report of our colleagues would promote the object which we desire. 

We recognise that for the great mass of the people of this country, religious 
moral teaching are most intimately connected, and that, in their judgment, the val 
and effectiveness of the latter depend to a very great extent upon religious sanctions. 
We think that the present Uberty of religious teaching, recognised by the law fo 
local managers, is an ample security, that so long as the prevalent opinion of thi 
country remains unchanged, the education of the children and the formation of iheii 
character wiO be based upon those principles which are dear to the mass of th 
jteople. 

Bearing in mind the fact that iu only 8 per cent, of the voluntary schoola 
answering our circular were the registers finally closed before the religious teaching 
and observances, and that about the same proportion appeared in the returns from 
head teachers, we dissent from the proposal that the present liberty of managers should 
be interfered with by requiring them finally to close all registers before the religious ■ 
teaching and observances. At the same time, in the interest of discipline and punc- I 
tuality, we should be glad to see any regulations mtroduced which would not be I 
exposed to the charge of indirectly enforcing that attendance on religious teaching 
which should be voluntary ; we therefore recommend that, where there is but one 
room and one teacher, attendance be not compulsory till after the time of religioud 
teaching, but where there is more than one teacher and a class room, that children 
withdrawn from religious teaching be given secular instruction in a separate room. 

We lissent from the statement that the fourteenth section of the Act of 1870 merely 
provided for perfect neutrality among Christian denominations. Jews, free-thinkei5, 
and any other persons who refuse to entrust the religious teaching of their children ^ 
to others, are all equally en title<l both under section 14 and under section 7 to a perfect H 
exemption from any instruction in religious subjects at any time while the school is 
open. 

We think that the evidence shows that the moral teaching imder our present school 
system has been most valuable, and this is given throughout the whole school time 
largely by the personal influence of the teacher, and is not confined to specific 
rehgious teaching, but can also be given through secular illu8trations,§ 

While we attach the very greatest importance to the moral element in our national 
education, we 'differ from our colleagues in their recommendation that it is to the 
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re should look for increased support tq tlie moral element of training in our 

schools. We would rather look to the local interest taken and to the influence that 

managers and parents can bring to bear on the conduct of the school, together 

with the personal character of the teacher for maintaining that high moral standard 

among the scholars which it is the object of the State to secure. While we approve 

of the present requirement that the managers shall satisfy the inspector that all 

reasonable care is taken in the moral training of the children, we think it would be 

a misfortune if in any way the duty of fully ascertaining the moral conduct of the 

school were transferred to the inspector from the managers. The inspector can notice 

manifest faults of conduct, but he caunot really estimate the full value of the higher 

moral influences that are found pervading a thoroughly good school. 

B While we insist upon moral teaching and believe that more systematic moral 

Wfceaching if given with earaestness would have a very valuable influence on the characters 

"of the scholars, we think that any systematic inspection of morals by Her Majesty's 

inspector, such as is suggested in the chapter on the Parliamentary grant, would 

not only be of no value, but would, where the local managers and teachers did not 

themselves feel the importance of moral influences, be of positive injury as leading to 

liypocritical and mechanical teaching of that which must come from a free expression 

of conscientious conviction. 

«^ Ln reference to the chapter on the curriculum, we dissent from what seems to 
^be suggested in the contrast between England and Scotland, namely, that the English 
people should permanently continue to accept an inferior type of popular education to 
tkat which exists in Scotland. 

We must further point out that the recommendations of our colleagues on the 
Parliamentary grant fail to give effect to some important parts of the chapter on the 
curriculum with which we agree. Thus, the chapter on the curriculum recommends 
several schemes of instruction, so as to provide for various classes of schools a curriculum 
varying in breadth and completeness with the number of scholars in attendance, and 
with ihe character and requirements of the population. But in the chapter on the 
Parliamentary grant, no additional provision is made for aid, beyond what may be 
given for the minimum elementary curriculum required of village schools. 

We dissent from the recommendation on page 140, that the instruf^tion to be paid 

i^nr out of rates and taxes shall be fixed by the Legislature. If all that is permissible 

^po be taught in an elementary school is henceforward to be fixed by Parliament, a 

^roroposal from which we dissent, then the limitations should apply equally to voluntary 

^^s to board schools. But we think that the right of managers now recognized by the 

Code to teach other subjects, in addition to those mentioned in the Code, should 

continue. 

The whole of the paragraph entitled " Limits of Elementary Education jet to be 
■defined " seems to us unfriendly to the desirable progress of our educational system. 
We dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues as to the management 
of technical schools when established. This question is one on which we took no 
evidence, and, in so far as technical schools deal with secondary education, lies 
beyond the limits of our reference, but if we may venture upon an opinion, we would 
say that whether the municipality be associated in their management or not, we think 
it desirable that the school board should also be associated, and that these schools, 
which should be the crown and development of elementary education, should be iti 
touch and close sympathy through their management with our elementary school 
system. 

The severance of all financial connexion between local authorities and voluntary 
scliools was one of the prominent features of the Act of 1870 as it was passea, aiui 
it was to avoid the burning questions likely to be raised if local aid fi'om the rates 
were granted to schools under denominational and not under public management, that 
the Parliamentary grant was largely increased. 

We hold strongly that local public suppoit implies local public management, and 
therefore while some of the instruction given by school boards, such as instruction 
in cookery, and collective instruction of pupil-teachers, or practical, scientific, artistic, 
technical, or manual teaching in centres, might possibly be throwTi open under suitable 
regulations to the scholars or pupil-teachers of voluntary schools, wo cannot see our 
way to support a proposal to impose on the ratepayers a contribution in support of 
voluntary elementary schools. 

We dissent from the recommendation of the report, that where any structural or 
sanitary improvements are demanded by the Education Department in schools which 
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have been already recognised for annual grants, the State shall contribute to suA 
alterations. 

It is our duty to point out that a large number of schools are structurally much 
below any proper standard of eflRciency. The Education Department, ever since 1870, 
having regard tu the great pressure in the matter of school accommodation, has been 
extremely indulgent in tolerating unsatisfactory premises. Nevertheless, for several 
years past, a steady pressure by the inspectors, coupled in many instances with a 
growing sense on the part of the managers of what is due to the children, has led to 
great improvements in lighting, ventilation, class-rooms, furniture, &c.,ic many schook 
There is no reason why those who ht<ve been most remiss in making the school 
buildings suitable, should profit by their own delay, and get the help of public money 
to do that which more public-spirited managers have already done at their own cost. 

This proposal Avould amount tu a renewal of building grants in their worst form as an 
encouragement to long accumulated neglect. 

The proposal would also aiTest voluntary action by managers in the way of improring 
school premises. Henceforward, managers would be tempted to wait till the inspector 
insisted on some im|>rovement in order to obtain the Government subsidy before 
executing it. 

If this proposal were conceded, then if an unsuitable building wei-e absolutelv 
condemned, analogy would suggest a building grant for the purpose of supplying new 
premises. 

We must dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues in Part 4, Chapter 4. 
as to the transfer of schools to school boards. 

Their proposed amendment of section 2ii of the Education Act» 1870, would make 
the consent of the trustees as well as of the managers of a school necessary before a 
school could be transferred. 

There is no obligation proposed by our colleagues on the trustees to conduct thi& 
school themselves as a public elementary school in the event of their refusing to tr; 
it, and we are of opinion that buildings dedicated to the purpose of elementarv' educai 
and aided by a Parliamentary building grant should, if the existing managers 
imable or unwilling to conduct schools in them, be transferred to the local authority 
charged with the duty of making suflficient school provision for the district. We tbi 

fore not only dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues, but recommend 

where any building which has been aided by a Parliamentary building grant, exists for 
the elementary education of the poor, and i^ not used on week days for such pi^r "^ 
the school board should be entitled to have the use and occnpation of the buildit . 
the purpose of supplying school accommodation for their district. 

We also dissent from the recommendation of thf majority that in a transfeiTed sci 
no structural expenses involving a loan should be incurred without the conseut of 
trustees who lease the building to the board. We think that in the case of a buildi; 
erected for educational purposes, the iuteret^ts of education alone should be taken ii 
account when structural alterations are under consideration, and the Education De 
ment, wbich must sanction the loan, is the proper guardian of these interests. 

We dissent from the recommendations in the chapter on the Parhamentary 
that the terms upon which that grant is awarded, should be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. This would mean in practice that the Code, instead of being issued by 
the Department as at present, should be part of an Act of Parliament. Such a course 
would tenfl to stereotype education, to discoui-age and delay improvement., and would 
limit the future control of the House of Commons over the expenditure, as the money 
would have lo be voted and 8pon+ in accordance with the terms of the Act, which couW 
not be altered vrithout the consent of both Houses of Parliaraeut. 

We object to the proposal made by our colleagues in their chapter on income and 
expenditure of Schools, p. 190, that voluntary schools should be enabled to receive help 
from the rates up to a possible maximum of 10s. a head, on the ground already 
indicated, that such a proposal seems to us unsound in principle, destructive of the 
settlement of 1870, and certain, if it became law, to embitter educational politics, 
and intensify sectarian rivalries. 

We dissent from the recommendation on page 192, that the Education Departmi 
should not be entrusted with any censorship of fees in voluntary schools. It is 
necessary that the poor should be secured a reasonable fee in districts where there 
no board schools as where there are, and we think the remedy suggested, of tbe possi 
action of the inspector illusory, as it would only be used in a very extreme case. 

We think that if the fee system is to be maintained, it needs many corrections to 
make it work fairly and tolerably to the poor, and to prevent the imposition of 
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fees in the same school from being used as a means of oppression and of selection and 
exclusion of scholars. 

H We dissent from the chapter on local educational authorities, because we think it 
Bfcential while recognising the continued existence of voluntary schools that there 
should everywhere be an educational authority able at once to meet a deficiency and 
provide schools, whereas at present in the absence of a school board, delays are re- 
peatedly interposed before the Education Department finally orders the election of a 
board, and the provision of necessary accommodation. 

We also regret that the remarks on page 199 on rural school boards should have 
popped short without recommending that which was supported by nearly all the 
■Hdence we took, the extension of the area of the rural school lioard fi'om the parish 
TO a unit, such as the Union or new proposed county district. 

tin recording our dissent from ko many of the conclusions of our colleagues' report* 
> would add that we have further this general objection, that their report appears 
us too often to approach |>roposal8 for the improvement of education from the 
int of view of considering how such improvements may afiect the interests of certain 
classes of schools rather than how far they are desirable; and that it does not do 
justice to the wish that we entertain for an expansion of education, a widening of its 
aims, and it« establishment on a broad base of local support and popular management, 
which would enable us to dispense with much in the present system of State aid ami 
examination which we think unfavourable to the best modes of imparting knowledge. 

There are certain points, which were either raised by our preliminary syllabus of 
jx»intsfor inquiry, or by the evidence, or which we think worthy of note, on which we 
now proceed briefly to express our conclusions. 

In reference to the question to what extent provision "^hould be made for children 
between three and five, we are of o] union that, without dictating any exact proportion 
between the supply of places for infants and for elder children, it is important that 
tliere should be ample accommodation for infants, and that the attendance of children 
under five years of age should be encouraged. 

We think in addition to the recommendations made as to the character of the 
accommodation in recognised efficient schools, that no building should be permitted to 
be used as a school, whether recoi^^nised as otherwise efficient or not, which is not satis- 
factory on sanitary grounds, and that any building used as a school should be certified 
as fit to hold such a number of children as can with due regard to their health and 
comfort be properly instructed in it, anil that any overcrowding of such a building 
should be an offence, and should expose the occupier to the forfeiture- of the certificate, 
and that it should be an offence to conduct a school in uncertified premises. 

We think that it would be a material improvement and tend to raise the general 
education of the country if, for the purpose of school supply, smaller country parishes 
were consolidated, and the smaller school boards united; and, provided the areas of 
administration are sufficiently large, we think that in those cases where there are no 
school boards, there should be a competent local representative authority to whom 
should be entrusted the supply and management of any additional schools required. 

■We recommend that throughout the country, where there is a reasonable number 
( persons desiring them, there be schools of an undenominational character, and 
under popular representative management. 

We recommend that persons desirous of starting a voluntary school be admitted to 
the receipt of annual grants on their satisfying the Education Department that there 
is a reasonable number of persons desiring such a school, for whose children no 
sufficient provision exists, regard being had to the religious belief of their parents. 

We recommend that pupil-teachers be not indentured, except in schools where Her PupH- 
Majesty's inspector is satisfied that due care will be taken in their instruction and *^ea«hera only 

training. . , . r turcd'kifir 

That where, in the opinion of Her Majesty's inspector, such due care/ has not schools, 
taken, the permission to have pupil- teachers may be withdi-awn. 
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^hat in the earlier part of their apprenticeship pupil- teachers be not reckoned on Junior pupij. 

ihe staff, and that, in the case of unsatisfactory pupil-teachers, there be a discretion J«^c*i«'"s not 
n the Department to determine their apprenticeship not later than the end of their staff. ""^ ^' 
year. 
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That the results of the yearly examination of the pupil- teachers should be promptly 
made known to the managers, and that, if necessary, the matters not tested at \h& 
collective examination should be examined at a special visit to the school. 

That the "person over IS approved l>y the inspector" recognised by Art. fi4 of 
the Code, j^hould cease to be accepted, except in small country schools with le^ 
than 60 in average attendance, and that in any case she be required in a year to 
qualify by passing an examination. 

Ex-pupil -teachers should not be recognised beyond a certain age unless they puss 
the certificate examination in the tirst years* papers, and after two years interval in the 
second years* papers. 

No acting teacher who has not got his parchment, and no person who henceforward 
passes lower than the second division on the second years' papers should be recognified 
as a head teacher. 

We recommend that there be a re- adjustment of the existing grants to trainiii| 
colleges, 80 as to aid more students in day training colleges without any considerable 
further demand upon the public funds. 

We recommend that no student be sent away from a training college without aa 
appeal to the Education Department, which shall deal with the case as may eeem 

equitable to it. 

We recommend that the Department be specially directed to review the school supply 
of the country, and that the conditions under which certified efficient schools (not being 
public elementary schools) are now recognised be altered, so that no such gchool 
be recognised after a given date which does not comply with the educational and 
structural requirements imposed on public elementary schools, and which does not year 
by year come up to the standard of a good school. 

We recommend that in infant schools the principles laid down in the instructions 
to inspectors should be fully carried out, and that no pressure, direct or ii ' ]>e 

put upou teachers to classify the infants otherwise than according to their lii , lal 
and physical development, or to give prominence to direct instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to the younger children, and that the Department should 
encourage the special training of mistresses for infant schools, and secure tliat their 
preparation shall be as complete and thorough as for other departments. 

That in lieu of the present standards, detailed graded curricula of instruction be 
set forth by authority varying in fullness with the capabilities of varying classes of 
schools. 

In reference to the subject of technical and scientific instruction, we draw an 
important distinction between technical instruction or instruction which is designed 
with special reference to, and as a preliminary training for, the commercial or industri^ 
occupations of life, and manual instruction regarded as a training of the hand and dl^ 
so as to bring them under the control of the brain and will, as a general preparation 
for the future career in life, whatever it may be. 

Bearing in mind the age of children in elementary schools, it may be a question 
whether technical instruction, as we have defined it, should be commenced any earlier 
than the Sixth Standard. But we are of opinion that, after the children have left 
the infant school, transitional methods should be adopted, which will develop their 
activity and train their powers by drawing in all cases, and by such other means as, 
for instance, modelling, or the collection and mounting of botanical specimens. 

This training would, on the one hand, be advantageous as naturally leading up to 
technical instruction, and, on the other hand, far from interferiugwith the moreliterair 
studies, the latter would, we believe, benefit considerably by the variety and rehef 
which would thus be introduced. 

We recommend that the examination of the scientific teaching given in our 
t^lementary schools should be mainly oral, especially up to and including the present 
Fifth Standard. If science is to be well taught, care should be taken that where the 
ordinary teachers are not qualified, specially trained teachers should be employed. 

Higher grade schools should be encouraged which will prepare scholars 
technical and commercial instruction. 
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Care must be taken not to interfere with general instruction in order to press forward 
Bchnical or special teaching. 
Technical teaching in the school cannot replace the practical teaching, which is 

EBt learnt in the workshop. 
In ordinary elementary schools good toachmg of drawing and of elementary science 
9 the be.>t, and in the lower classes the only fittiug prejuiration for the work of the 
3hnical school, and these subjects should be generally taught. 
Technical instruction should cover commercial and agricidtural, as well as industrial 
instruction. 

In reference to the Parliamentary grant, and to payment by results, we are of Parliamea- 
jpinion that the best security for efficient teaching is the organization of our school ^^^^ grant- 
^stem under local representative authorities over sufficiently extensive areas, with full 
)wer of management and responsibility for maintenance, with well graduated 
jurricula, a liberal staH' of well- trained teaciit-rs, anti buildings, sanitary, suitable. 
Mid well equipped with school requisites. That it should be the duty of the State to 
ire that all these conditions are fulfilled, and to aid local effort Ut a considerable 
extent, but leaving a substantial proportion of the cost of school management to be 
Ijnet from local resources otlier than fees of scholars, and by its inspection to secure 
|that the local authority is doing its duty satisfactorily. 

Such a system, in our opinion, would enable us to dispense with the present system 
lof State grants variable according to the results of yearly examination and inspection. 
[•which, in our judgment, is far from being a satisfactory method of securing efficiency, 
land is forced upon the country by the irresponsible and isolated character of the 
fmanagement of the majority of our schools. In the meantime, as the system we prefer 
cannot in deference to existing denominational interests be secured, we recommend 
that there be a material change in the method of distributing the grant, that a larger 
fixed grant be given in consideration of increased requirements in the matter of staff 
premises and curriculum ; that more money be given towards specific educational 
objects, such as the salaries of special teachers of science, drawing, cookery, &c., of 
local inspectors and organising masters, of the better instruction of pupil-teachers, and 
Kfurther aid to secure the diminution of their hours of work, espeoially during the 
^ earlier years of apprenticeship. Further aid should be given to small rural schools 
which especially need such aid and must be costly, and the grants should be larger to 
managers whose fees are low than to those who have a large fee income. As to the 
residue of the capitation grant, which we think must, under the present conditions of 
English education, continue variable, we recommend that the present system of paying 

Pa per-centage grant for the stamlard subjects shall cease ; that there shall no longer 
be a general merit grant, but that the variable portion shall be distributed among the 
various subjects of instruction included in the recognised curricula, on the principle 
of the present class grant We think, further, that schools which properly take up a 
fuller and more thorough course of studies should receive larger grants to meet their 
larger local expenditure. 

We think that, whether free education be or be not desirable, no practicable scheme 
for universal free schools, consistent with the continuance of the voluntary school 

I system, has been presented to us. 
We think that where a school board wishes, it should be at liberty to make any 
one or more of its schools free, or to lower the fee without requiring the consent of 
the Education Department. 
We think that in voluntary as well as in board schools the Education Department 
should be required to approve the fee in order to secure that it is not beyond the means 
of the generality of the parents. 

We think that the fee should cover all the cost of the school to the parent, and 
, should, as a rule, be uniform, not rising with the class or standard. 

All these conclusions we humbly submit to Your Majesty's most gracious consideration. 

E. Lyulpo Stanley. 
John Lubbock. 
B. Samuelson. 
R. W. Dale. 
Sydney Buxton.* 
Thomas Edmund Hellbr. 
Henry Richard. 
July 12, 1888. George ShIpton. 
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RBSEBVATION. 

I feel obliged to express dissent from the above report on one point, namely, 
on the question of the abolition of school fees. 

The arguments and the evidence are, it seems to me, on the whole, in favour 
of the introduction of a system of free schools — a system, however, not compulsory, 
but permissive. In order to obviate any injury to the voluntary system, the same 
terms ought to be offered to voluntary as to board schools ; namely, tnat the managers 
of any and every public elementary school should, if they desire the abolition of the 
fee, be entitled to demand an additional annual grant from the Consolidated Fund. 
This additional grant might be calculated on the general average of the fees cbai^ged 
throughout the elementary schools of the country, and depend on the average attenduoe 
at the particular school in question. 

Stbhxt BuZfOK. 
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usually frequenting elementnry schools ; and, after deducting these, a further deduc- 
tion of one-eighth is made for various causes of absence, including the proportion of 
children under five whose parents prefer not to send them to school. The more 
census figures show that the proportion of children between 3 and 13 to the wi 
population is larger than when this estimate was framed. 

It has been urged on the Commission by some witnesses that children bet 
three and five should not be reckoned in estimating the need for school provision, and 
it appears to be suggested in sume questions and answers that it is barely legal to 
make provision for them. In reference to this point, it may be observed that long 
before the Act of 1870 was passed, the encoiirageraeut of the attendance of young 
infants was a characteristic of English edncatioii. This country took the lead in the 
establishment of mfaiit schools, and Parliament recognised them by grants of money 
from the early days of capitation grants. They were a part of the existing system of 
education when the Act of 1870 was passed; the Code in force in 1870 recogiUBed and 
provided for payment on account of them ; and it seems difficult to imagine any 
illegality in a system which has been for many years sanctioned and aided by the 
Codes of the Education Department and by Parliamentary Votes. A very few- 
witnesses, specially the Rev. D. J. Stewart, have questioned the advantage of admi 
these very 3^oung children into school, but the overwhelming mass of testimony 
with which we agree — is in favour of their retention, not only on grounds of 
venience to poor parents whose children are cared for, while they themselves are 
free for their work, not only on the ground of the happiness of the children who are 
received in warm, bright rooms, and animated by cheerful occupations, instead of being 
relegated to the streets, but on the ground of the valuable moral training in habite 
of tidiness, order, and obedience, and the awakening of their intellects, and develo] 
ment of their activity by the suitable methods of the kindergarten now so 
practised in our best infant schools. 

Other critics, among whom the Rev. J. Diggle, Chairman of the London Sch( 
Board, may bo included, do not absolutely object to the reception of these 
but think an undue amount of accommodation has been provided for them. 

On this point it may be noted that the Education Department has never dictated the 
proportions in which school provision should be distributed between boys, girls, 
infants, and the different school l>oards in the country have used their own discreti( 
in planning their schools. If yearly averages are made the test of the accommodati< 
needed, then rather more accommodation should be provided for boys than for 
for undoubtedly the value of an elder girl in the household leads to greater i: 
larity of attendance, which makes the average attendance in a girls' school almost 
invariably lower, and commonly lower by two or three per cent, than in boys' schools; 
but it would be a great mistake on this account to diminish the relative size of the 
girls' schools. So too there are exceptional circumstances which will be dwelt 
hereafter, which cause infants' schools to be extremely fluctuating in their attendam 
and therefore render it necessary that there should be an apparently larger surplus 
accommodation in infant than in boys' or girls' schools. The testimony of Mr. Williams, 
Superintendent of Visitors of East Lambeth, is very strong in favour of the ample 
provision of infant school accommodation. But even supposing that in the distribution 
of a thousand school places rather fewer should be allotted to the infants, this woulf 
not afiect the principle that places are needed for at least a sixth of the populatioi 
for we lind, as will be shown further on, that in districts where there is no very 1 
proportion of infant accommodation, school accommodation is required by more t; 
a sixth, sometimes by nearly a fifth of the population of the district. 

Experience has proved that where sufficient schools are provided it is common to 
secure the enrolment of one-sixth and more than one-sixth of the population. In 
Lancashire and in the West Riding it is not uncommon to find close upon a fifth 
of the population on the roll of the public elementary schools of the town. The 
same is shown by the evidence of Prebendary Roe (54,863) as to the small niral 
parishes of Somersetshire. A minimum school provision for one sixth of the popu- 
lation is therefore a moderate demand for the Education Department to make; and 
where the population is largely made up of the operative class, it has been found 
necessary to supply schools for nearly a fifth. 

On the assumption that all the school places in the public elementary schools of 
the country are available and suitable, it would appear that the deficiencies 
school accommodation have been substantially overtaken. 

Li 187U one-sixth of the population was 3,G82,000, and the public elementary schi 
accommodation was 1,878,000 places, or about 51 per cent, of the amount needed. 
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! No doubt there were many uninspected schools in those days, mostly belonging to 
the Church of England, which were supplying some kind of education. It was alleged 

»hy the National Society that there were 600,000 places in such schools. There were 
also a certain number of similar schools not connected with the Church of England, 
' and some private adventure schools and dame schools, a few of which still exist, but 
not in numbers sufficient to affect materially the figures of school accommodation at 
the present time. 

(Comparing the year 1870 with the year 1886. we find that in the former year one- 
Bixth of the population of England and Wales was 3,682,000, and there were 
1,879,000 school places, 1,559,000 children on the roll, and 1,152,000 children in 
average attendance in day schools inspected for annual grants ; thus the school places 
were 51 per cent,, the children on the roll 42 per cent., and the children in average 
attendance 31 per cent, of one-sixth of the population. 

In 1886 one-sixth of the population was estimated at 4,645,097. In day schools 

I inspected during the year the school places were 5,145,000. the scholars on the roll 
4,506,000, the scholars in average attendance 3,438,000; thus the school places 
"were 111 per cent., the scholars on the roil 97 per cent., and the average attendance 
74 per cent, of one-sixth of the population. 
Again, in 1870, though a much smaller proportion of the population was provided 
with schools, the relation the number on the roll bore to the accommodation waa 83 

•per cent., in 1886 the number on the roll was 87 per cent, of the accommodation. 
In 1870 the average attendance was 61 per cent, of the accommodation. In 1886 
the average attendance was 57 per cent of the accommodation. 

The regularity of attendance in 1870 was expressed by the fact that the average 
iras 74 per cent, of the number on the roll. In 1886 it was 76 per cent, of the 
number on the roll, notwithstanding the fact that large classes of the population who 

1 could not previously be reached have been swept into school, 

B* The Church of England schools have gone up from 1,365,000 places to 2,549, OCX) 
places, a growth of 1.184,000 places, and this in spite of the transfer of a considerable 
number of church schools to boards. Of this increase, a large proportion is probably 
due to the improvement of the schools which in 1870 were not under Government 
inspection, but if we take those brought under inspection as containing 500,000 
places, or even at the full number of 600,000 estimatetl by the National Society, we 
shall still have evidence of great activity and voluntary effort on the part of members 
of the Church of England to extend the school system connected ^vith their 

r principles. 
I The school boards, which had practically no schools except a handful of transferred 
ones (mauy of them ragged schools) before 1873, had 1,750,000 places in the year 
ending August, 1886 ; of these a certain number, probably more than 160,000 were 
in transferred schools, but the great bulk of these places have been provided in new 
^Bchools built by loans at the cost of the several localities on the security of the rates. 
Jm The whole increase of voluntary schools since 1870, is from 1,878,010 places to 
3,417,000 places, an increase of 1,539,000 places, of which, 1,184,000 places being due 
to the Church of England, the remaining 355,000 places must be distributed among 
the Roman Catholics, the Wesley an s, the British and other undenominational schools. 
H Now, if all this accommodation were well distributed, and were fully available, it 
m might be said that there was a sufficient margin to enable us to consider the work of 

■ Bchool provision practically complete, except in localities where a sudden growth of 
Bpopulation might disturb our calculations ; but there are two or three reasons why 

■ we cannot reckon on these nominal 5,145,000 places to the full extent. In the first 
■place they are very unequally distributed. Taking the table at page xli. of the Report 
■of the Committee of the Privy Council for 1886-7, where the total number of school 
I places is given at 5,200,685 (it may be noted that the figures often differ in various 

parts of the blue books accordiiig as they are the figures of the schools inspected 
within the year or the totals of schools receiving annual grants), we may compare the 
accommodatior* i-uunty by count}'- with the population according to the census of 
1881. Of course^ in some parts of England, the population has increased since then, 
and we have not therefore an accurate standard of comparison^ but even allowiiig for 
this, it will be found how unequally the school provision is distributed., Thus in 
Lancashire the theoretic proportion of one-sixth was 575,744, the school provision 
wae 780,134 places, an excess of nearly 205,000 places, or more than 37 per cent. 
Lin Yorkshire the excess of school places over one-sixth of the population was 120,000, 
lor nearly 25 per cent. ; in Durham, 35,000, or more than 114 per cent. ; in London it 
[was 11,000, or not quite If per cent. ; in Wales it was 81,tXJ0, or nearly 31 per cent. 
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See Return Qn the other hand, in the principal towns of England with more than 100,000 
inhabitants, there is accommodation for less than a sixth of the population. Thus, in 
Liverpool, the estimated population in 1886 was 586,320, and the school provision in 
the return to our Circular B. 85,765 places, or 12,000 less than one-sixth. In Birken- 
head the estimated population was 95,870, the school provision 15,416, or about 600 
less than a sixth. In Hull the estimated population was 191,501, and the 8ch*^ol 
provision 29,924, or 2,000 less than a sixth. In Sheffield the population was 310,957, 
the school provision 47,416 places, or 4,300 places less than one-sixth. In Sunderland 
the population was 127,487, the school places 17,858, or about 3,300 less than odp- 
sixth. In Newcastle the population was 155,117, and the school provision about 
2,500 less than one-sixth. In Birmingham the estimated population was 434,381, the 
school places were 62,915, or about 9,500 less than one-sixth. In Nottingham tlie 
estimated population was 217,733, the school places were 33,570, or about 2,700 places 
less than one-sixth. In Bristol the estimated population was 220,915, the school 
places were 32,366, or about 4,400 less than one-sixth. In Portsmouth, with an 
estimated population of 136,276, the school places were 4,000 less than one-sixth. 
In Brighton the school places feU short of one-sixth of the population by about 2,500. 

The annexed Table shows the growth and the relative proportions, from 1870 tiJJ 
now, of all public elementary schools, of voluntary and of board schools to one-sixth 
of the population : — 
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3,274 
3,357 
3.898 
8,452 
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1,802 
1,956 
2.107 
2,277 
2,392 
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2.750 
2,881 
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2,885 
2,874 
2,853 
2,859 
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1,231 
1^36 
1,408 
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1,605 
1,657 
1,773 
1,894 
1.968 
2,018 
2,040 
2,097 
2,119 
2.175 
8,900 
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Units in thia tmble represent 1,000. 

These figures show how far the deficiencies of school provision existing in 1870 
been overtaken by 1886. 

The constant demand for new schools which stiU continues in the urban 
populous districts of England can only be effectually met by the action of schtol 
boards. In cases where school boards have not been called into existence there hu 
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Recommen- 
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Blakiston. 



Ventilation. 



" the average attendance of ckildreii, but places must be provided for all or m 
" all the children, because all or nearly all will attend together at certain sea 
'* and all, or nearly all, will be absent together at other seasons under the 
'* of causes operating upon the bulk of them." {See Report, 1871. pp. 72-3). 

In the same Blue Book, p. xvi., the department lays down a similar rule 
accommodation. The report of the Education Department states : ** We 
** that in England and Wales with a population of upwards of 22 millions, 
" average daily attendance at efficient schools ought to amount to about three millio 
'* the accommodation for this number of scholars ought to bo oousidei^ably in 
" of the average daily attendance, and w provide for a maximum attendance of 
'* much less than four millions.'* And in the Education Report for 1872, p. xvxi^| 
same principle is affirmed. 

The rule of the Department, which really indicaies the extreme limit of overcroi 
ing, the violation of which ^vill entail possible forfeiture of the grant, has too 
been treated as a normal and reasonable measure of the proper relation between 
accommodation and attendance ; and the difference between the accommodation 
the yearly average attendance is frequently quoted as empty places and 
accommodation which are urged as reasons againrst further school supply. 

The proper measure of a school's accommodation should be the seat supply, and that 
seat supply should bo authorised by the Department according to the plans of the 
school, and as it is shown on the plans. This would get rid of a great deal of nor 
accommodation which is not, and never can be available, but which appears 
yearly oflBcial returns of the Department, and is consequently most misleading. 
this seat accommodation should have reference to the number on the roll and but i 
the average attendance. Even then a school may be overcrowded though the numl: 
on the roll do not exceed the seat accommodation, if it be the average number on 
roll throughout the year. It ofren happens that in a largo school there are upward^ 
of 200 infants promoted to the senior departments. Either admission must have 
refused for two or three months before the examiuation in order to keep room 
these expected new comers, or the senior department with its 400 or more places 
the same number of occupants, must be overcrowded with an excess of 100 schola 
until the gradual departures of scholars bring down the number on the roll to 
balance with the accommodation. And again, in a large school divided into cl 
rooms, as is now fortunately growing more and more the practice, it is impossili 
to secure that the classification of the children shall coincide exactly with the accon 
modation of the rooms. Taking the normal unit of a class-room as fJO, which is 
rule of the Education Department in passing plans for school buildings, it is probat 
and usual that the 6th and 7th standards in such a school as we are con ' ' 
will number only 40 childreu, and the 5th perhaps 50 children. Again, in 
part of the school, the 2nd or 3rd standard may contain 110 or 120 children, maki 
two classes, neither of them giving an average of more than 50, and yet each reqii 
a separate teacher in a separate room. To meet these constantly recuiring- ditfic 
of classification there must be some elbow room, some surplus accommodation, W 
this is not vacant or unused in any reasonable sense of the term. 

It may be noted that in the General Report for the year 1886, of Mr. filakistonS 
Chief Inspector of the Northern Division, we find this paragraph : •* We are glad 
** to report general improvement in regard to the state of school buildings 
" premises. More attention is [>aid to cleanliness and repairs, and to the supply 
'* apparatus. But in view of the evil effects of habitual and temj)orary overeroirdin 
** which we are constantly encountering, we are unanimous in recommending that tt 
'* minimum in all voluntary schools and in infant schools be raised from eight to te 
*' square feet per child," 

Another very important matter which needs attention in schools is the ventilation 
The rule of the Department requiring a minimum of 80 cubic feet for each child is i 
very little value for sanitary purposes. These 80 cubic feet are measured throughout ' 
whole school, and are taken on the yearly average. Thus in an infant school at ifl 
fullest in the hot summer months we may find a particular class-room so over-crowd€ 
that instead of 80 cubic feet, each child may have much less, possibly only 50. Mor 
over, the calcidation of fresh air by cubic feet in the room is a very unscientific 
unsatisfactory method of securing the result aimed at. It is the constant changi: 
of the air rather than the size of the reservoir which determines the sweetness anC 
freshness of the room. Those who enter almost any school towards the close of tlie 
school session kiiow how rare it is to find the room pleasant and pure, and how commcn 
to find it almost unbearable. The unconsciousness arising from use makes even the 




teacher not sufficiently careful on this subject, and the dislike of draughts, and the 
wibh to economise coal, are other reasons why this question of ventilation needs 
serious consideration in reference to the planning of schools. 

The lighting of scliools is a matter which has been far too much neglected 
hitherto. Many schools built by architects who know nothing of scholastic needs, 
or of hygienic requirements, have lofty open gothic roofs, with picturesque case- 
meuted windows low down in the wall. The plans circulated by the department in 
the annual blue book from 1S40 to 1850 suggested and recommended such designs and 
elevations, and gave building grants on them throughout the country. Even where 
the windows and ventilation are carried high up, a cross light is very common, 
and a left side light is comparatively rare. Indeed, the official model plans Just 
referred to, positively recommended an arrangement by which a cross light became 
imperative. And when the School Board for London first began to submit plans by 
which a side light was secured to tlie great majority of the class-rooms, objections 
were raised in the first instance by the Education Department, though waived on the 
School Board pressing their contention.* 

All who take an interest in education agree that a playground is one of the most 
important adjuncts of a school, valuable for the health of the children, for the formation 
of their morai character, and as a most important aid to discipline ; and by affording 
means of suitable short breaks in the course of the daily instruction a preventive of 
over- pressure. The Department has recognised this to some extent by laying down 
in its rules that the minimum area for a school site should be a quarter of an acre. 
This is not really sufficient for a large town schoql where five or six hundred children, 
and more, are congregated. A playground is far more essential in a town than in the 
couniry. But questions of cost and the difficulty of securing sites have caused a very 
large proportion of the voluntary schools in towns to be without this essential 
adjunct. However expedient it may be not to press hardly on schools already in 
existence and doing the best they can under disadvantageous material conditions, 
tliero is no reason, now that the education of children has become a public duty, why 
any new schools should be recognised which are in any way inferior to what the 
Department would secure and insist upon if ihoy were erected by a school board. 
It is the interest of the children and of education which the Department and the 
country have to consider, and nut how cheaply a substitute may be found for the 
discharge of a public duty. 

The returns to om* circular B, show what a large amount of unsuitable and 
unavailable accommodation is still recognised by the Education Department, especially 
in Lancashire. A special examination of the case of 8tockport will show how far the 
abolition of the school board of that town, sanctioned by the Department on the plea 
that the accommodation was sufficient, was really in the interests of education. 

Meantime, we may call attention to the rules of the Education Department on 
school planning, which show what are the suitable arrangements for health and for 
education on which the Department now insists. 

1. The accommodation of each room depends not merely on its area, but also on its 
shape (especially in relatiijn to the kind of desk proposed) the position of the doors and 
fireplaces, and its proper lighting, 

2. The proper width of a schoolroom is 18 to 20 feet or 22 feet. Accommodation 
is calculated by the number of children seated at desks and benches. Wasted space 
cannot be considered. 

4. (((.) The walls of every schoolroom an(i class-room, if ceiled at the level of the 
wall plate, must be at least 12 feet high from the level of the floor to the ceiling, and 
if the area contain more than 360 superficial square feet, 13 feet, if more than 600 
feet, then 14 feet. 

(b.) The walls of every schoolroom and classroom, if ceiled to the rafters and collar 
beam, must be at least 11 feet high from the floor to the wall-plate, and at least 14 
feet to the ceiling across the collar ueam 

5. The principal entrance to a school should never be through the cloak room. The 
latter should be screened off or separated. Gangways should be at least 4 feet wide, 
and amply lighted from the end. Hat pegs should be 12 inches apart, and of two 
ti(a'8. Ther^ should be i^ separate peg numbered for each child* 

t). Class rooms are calculated at 10 square feet if not providing accommodation for 
more than 60 chilaren. The minimum size of class room is 18 feet by 15 feet. ^ 
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The class rooms sliouJd iicvor be passage rooinB from one part of the building 
another, nor from the sclioolrooins to the playground or yard, and should be on the 
same level as the schoolroom. Each should be easily cleared without (listiirbam 
to any other room. 

8. Windows — (a.) The light should as far us possible be admitted trom the li 
side of the scholars. All other windows should be regarded as supplementarj^ or fi 
summer ventilation. In cases where left light is impossible, right light is next best 
Wbere neither is possible, the light shoidd be admitted from a high point. 

(c.) The sills of the main lighting windows should be placed about four feet 
the floor, am! the tops of some should always reach nearly to the ceiling. 

9. Staircases, No triangular steps or *' winders" should be used in staircases, 
step should be about VS inches broad, and not more than 6 inches high. The fligl 
should be short, and the landings unbroken by steps. 

12. Number of closets and privies required. 

Under 50 children for girls 3 for boys 2 

„ 100 ,, „ 5 „ 3 

„ 150 „ „ 6 „ 3 

„ 200 „ M ' i» 4 

»» 300 „ „ 8 ,,5 

13. Desks. Benches and desks graduated according to the ages of the 
should be provided for all the scholars in actual attendance. 

14. — (a.) Every school should have a playground. 

(b.) In the case of a mixed school, playgrounds must be separate for boys and 
15. Infjint schools. Infants should not, except in very small schools, be tau^ 
the same room with older cbildren, as the noise and the training of the infants disti 
and injuriously affect the discipline and instruction of the other children. 

19. The width of an infant school should be in proportion to its size, and may 
24 feet. 

20. The accommodation of an infant schoolroom is calculated at 8 square feet for 
each child, after deducting wasted and useless space. 

The above extracts from the rules of the Department indicate a standard of 6ch( 
accommodation which, if applied to voluntary schools, would very materially dimifiii 
their nominal accommodation, and yet it caimot be said the}^ are unreasonable 
excessive ; indeed if the French official regulations for school planning be compait?<i 
>irith them, it will be seen that in many respects the English standard is lower 
that of our neighbours. 

The question of school furniture and material fallfl partly under the head of sch 
provision, partly under that of school management. The desks and benches whi 
are part of the original equipment of the school, may more properly be touched u 
here. Iti is not advisable that any absolute rule should be laid down ae to the character 
of the desk, whether single. diiaL or longer ; but care should be taken tbat the school 
furniture should always be suited to children and to day-school use. Too often 
school exists *' a double debt to pay," and we find heavy benches and reversible d 
evidently intended quite as much for parish meetings of adults, tea parties, and fe 
and other general purposes, as for the instruction of the children. It is a pi 
sight to see, as one may sometimes, infants with their legs dangling in the air, a: 
children kept for a long time sitting on Ijenches with no backs to them. Many old 
schools have improved their furniture, but too many still go on with desks 
benches of the most unsuitable character, and the time has come when the Educati 
Department shivuld insist on the improvement of this part of the school material. 

The Blue books are full of complaints by the inspectors of the unsatisfacto; 
character of the school buildings and furniture in too many schools. 

Thus, in the Education Report for 1S86-7, Mr. Blakiston, Chief Inspector fort 
North- Eastern Division, whose remarks we have already quoted as to the need for I 
square feet per child and for better ventilation, writes, p. 265, of the deficiencii 
in many schools otherwise satisfactory, as to cloak-room arrangements, means 
washing, and facilities for drying wet boots, he ; he calls attention to the 
lighting, and to the general want of pictures in the schools; he further complait 
p. 270, of inconvenient desks and bad lighting. 

Mr. Johnstone quotes Mr. Vertue, p. 320, as to badly lighted, badly ventilated, 
dirty rooms, and Mr, Greene as to the want of desks for infants, and the deficiency 
local maps and of globes. 

Mr. Williams, Chief Inspector for Wales, says, p. 364, the ventilation of school 
is seldom good, and also finds fault with the heating. On this point ho quo 
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[r. MuTiro, p. 341 ; he quotes, on the same page, Mr. Bancroft, who says, ** A large 

number of tlie old i>chool buildings, which were accepted after the passing of the 

Act of 1870, I would gladly see pulled down and rebudt or replaced by new ones ; 

but, in the ju'esent liad times with :i*jricuit(irists, it is difficult mid incleed hardly 
^** posflible to get managers to move in the matter." Mr. Morgan Owen is quote<l, 
p. 842, as to tbe substitution of a wood floor for t:lcs in deference to a recommen- 
dation 11 years old ; he also complains of class-rooms unsuitably furnished. 

Mr. Oakley, p. 423, reporting of the practising school of the Bangor Training 
College, finds the appai*atus and desks not yet altogether satisfactory. 

Mr. Fitch finds fault with the premises of the Norwich Training College, and with 
the equipment of their practising school, pp. 465-6. 

In 1885-6, Mr, Barry, Chief Inspector for the West Central Division, complains, Educaiio 
p. 246, of want of class-rooms and cloak-rooms, and of phiygrounds, of unsatisfactory R^l'or'^j 
offices, of bad light, and of bad desks. 18H5-6,| 

Mr. Oakley, the Chief Inspector for the North- Western Division, speaks of the 
schools in the suburbs of Manchester where several of the rooms are defective as to 
ventilation or in some other respect, and where the accommodation for infants often 
falls short of modern requirements (Education Report, 1885-6, p. 265), and he quotes 
Mr. Freeland (p. 269) that the premises in the Burnley District are in many cases 
ill adapted for modern requirements. At p. 270 Mr. Coward is quoted for the state- 
ment that '* in estimating school accommodation, 8 square feet per chiht is wholly 
** insufficient, and produces overcrowding with its obvious ill effects. What is called 
•* over-pressure is greatly due to overcrowded rooms." 

Mr. Stewart (p. 308) quotes Mr, ^lilman, who still finds stone floors in the 
Leamington District, and apparently has difficulty in getting the managers to do away ^H 
with them. ^^| 

Mr. Stokes, reporting on the South-Easteni Division, says (p. 330) that visits to 
Canterbury, Ramsgate, Maidstone, Folkest(me, Beckenham, Dorking, Roigate, Croydon, 
Hastings, Eastbourne, Arundel, and AVorthing, leave n\nm his mind an impression 
that in a large number of cases the school premises are inadequate in size and inferior 
in coadition. He says, further, the allowance per child of 8 sqnan.i feet of floor space 
measured over main rooms and class-rooms is wholly inadequate for the senous 
purposes of discipline and instruction, and to accept schools as accommodating a larger 
number of children than they can really teach is but to encourage irregular attend- 
ance. At p. 332 he quotes Mr. Markheim from the Dartford Division : " Every 
** village is or is being sup[>lied with a school, but a great number of schools are 
** overcrowded, and the accommodation has evidently been provided to meet the 
** minimum of actual requirements without due allowance for the increase of popu- 
** lation.'* P. 333, Mr. Stokes says, that in Rochester and Chatham the schoul 
buildings are at best old-fashioned and ill-arranged, and at least two of tbeni am 
distinctly bad. Mr. Ley and Mr. Routledge both ask for a second survey of bchool 
accommodation by the Education Department. Mr. Routledge says ** A few of the 
" older buildings, such as Boughton Wesleyan School, were ])assed as satisfactory in 
** what we may call ' the dark ages,' and it is very difficult for the district insjiector 
'* to condemn them now after so many years of vested interest. It would be well 
'• for the chief inspector to call for a special retura of such buildings, and to pay a 
** personal visit to them when so reported." Mr. Routledge calls particular attcntHut 
to the necessity of simple and effective ventilation, and to the offices, which should 
either be earth or water-closets. He objects to overgrown galleries, to the sacrifice of 
day-schouls to the intere&t of Sunday schools or other parochial purposes, to dual ^J 
<lesks, and to schools without a class-room and a gallery. t9 

In the Blue Book for 1884 5, our collengue, Mr. Alderson, reporiing on the Soutlv- Educatio 
Western Division, quotes Mr. Codd (p. 250), as to the want of playgrounds and K»port, 
class rooms m the Barnstapie district. ^^ 

Mr. Blakiston quotes Mr. Rooper (p. 266) : Of the townships around Bradford 
** the premises of the Clecklieaton schools are the least s^ati.sfaetury bolh in quality 
** and quantity. The town decided, after the Act of 1870, to dispense with a schoof 
•* board, and to trust to voluntary agency. These experiments are always exceedingly 
'• interesting, but nothing justifies them short of success. The rough uu plastered 
'* interior of St. Luke's resembles a stable more than a schoolroom, and children are 
** refused admission because there is absolutely no room for them. The British 
'* school is so inconvenient for teaching the number of scholars in attendance as to 
" make any but its present teacher despair; while the want of a class-room at 
•' Westgate drives the reading lesson into the open air,'* 
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On the same page» Mr. Colson complains of tli6 buildings and fumitupe in i\[ 
Northallerton district. 

Mr. Blandford (p. 297) quotes Mr. Kynnersley as to the want of school aocoiniSQ 
dation in the centre of Birkenhead, a town that has succeeded in avoiding 
formation of a school board; and as reporting that in Chester the old buik 
of the parish of vSt. John, which had been continued till 1884, were defective in eve 
good quality. Chester is another town in which there is no school board. 

Mr. Lett (p. 298) notes the inadequacy of the infant school supply of Derby. 

Mr. Pitch reporting on the Eastern Division of England and on East Laml 
quotes Mr. Oliver on the Boston district (p. 307), as to the need of class-rooms; 
Mr. Synge reports of Norfolk, on the same page, that the school supply in 
district is not complete, and that there are schools still existing which were passed 'uA 
1871, but have never come into the ranks of certified efficient or annual grant 
schools. ^J| 

In the report for 1883-4, Mr. Bernays speaking of Durham, says, (p. 252), '^TlJH 
*' offices, though better than they were, are not yet what they should be, and I hsve 
'* still considerable difficulty in getting either managers or teachers to see that thej 
** are properly ke|*t. but where warnings are unheeded, the reduction or loss of liiia 
*' merit grant will doubtless have the desired effect." 

Mr. Cowie, at p. *1:79, gives an instance of the long suffering of the Dej 
and of the power of resistance of a small rural school board in resisting scho 
provision. At Shaugh Prior, the parish has htid a school board since 1874. and fo 
nine years from that date the board contrived to stave off the question of providins 
efficient schools. 

Mr. DaniDy, at p. 287, complains of insufficient desk accommodation for infants 
the Edmonton Division, and, at p. 289, he notes the inadequate care l^estowed on] 
light, warmth, ventilation, arrangement of desks, position ot offices, <fec. He also) 
criticizes the convertil>Io desks, movable platforms, and the like, introduced into 
schools, which are iiitended to serve a double purpose. 

Mr. Gleaduwe, writing of the Crewe district, says (p. 298), ** In buildings we an- 
** much worse off' than many of our neighbours, most of the buildings were estabhshed 
** years ago, and there are comparatively few rooms that thoroughly satisfy present i 
** requirements."' And at p. 300, he speaks of the unsatisfactory buildings of a scbc 
in Orewo, where the board has not made any provision for school supply. 

Mr. Moncrieff* writes of the Bristol district (p. 342). *' ventilation is gener 
** defective, and I do not doubt the truth of Mr. Ewen's closing words, 
" * defective ventilation causes many headaches that are put down to long houn^, 
" * anxiety, or hard study.' " 

Mr. Sharpe, writing of the City of London, says (p. 379), of the voluntary school 
after excepting two held in temporary premises, which are to be rebuilt: **A11 tl 
** other buildings can only be regarded as fair, except the Graystoke Place Boai 
** School, which presents the usual excellent features of a board school, Aldersgat 
'* Ward, Lady Hollos* Charity, and Bishopsgate Ward Girls' {School, i.e., there 
" really only four good school buildings in the City." 

Mr, Stevelly, speaking of the Hull %^oluntary schools, says (p. 38) : ** The wsiUs, , 
*' floors, and out-offices, should, in many instances, be cleaned much more frequeutlj 
•* than they are." He gives as a reason for this neglect the insufficient pay of ik 
school cleaner. 

Mr. Stokes (pp. 401-2), speaks of the badness of the old Southwark schools, and of 
the progressive improvement of the board schools ; on ])age 404, he speaks of the evil 
of overcrowding, and repeats the opinion we have already quoted, that the accommo- 
dation should not be reckoned on the average attendance, but on the highest number 
ever present. He notices at p. 408, as to the south-eastern district generally, the 
unsatisfactory character of much of the school accommodation, a repetition of whwh 
complaint we have quoted from him in the year 1885-6. 

Mr. Tremenheere, reporting on the schools in the Kendal district, urges (p. ^i*/. 
that there should be a review of the character of the schools, and of the qtiui^ of 
the teaching in schools passed in 1871. He says, the requirements of Circuliu* 137 
are really absurdly inadequate in the year of grace 1883. 

It will be evident, on a perusal of the reporte of Her Majesty's inspectors* that ; 
has been done of late years in the direction of improving furniture and preaude8,ift' 
compliance with the representations of the inspectoi-s : and tliere is a largo amouBt 
of testimony that great willingness has been shown by many managers of volontair^ 
schools to introduce needed improvements in the structure and arrangementis of tb«r| 
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accommodation. And, fourthly, that the Education Department itself, after 

all the circumstances of the case into consideration, is of opinion that the maintenanoe' 

of a school board is not required for the purposes of education in the district. 

There have not been luany cases of the dissolution of school boards under 
section, but ouo of the mo.st important was the case of the borough of Stockport. 
large town, with a population at the census of 1881 of 59,583, had a school boa 
but there being a great number of voluntary schools, the board had no schools of il 
own ; and as the friends of denouiinatiunal education were in a considerable niajorit 
in the town council. (Q. 46X)C}5), ihey passed a resolution by the requisite majority fa 
the dissolution of tht> board, which was assented to by the Education Departme 
on November 13th, 1879, and since then there has been a ischool attendance con 
mittee in Stockport. The chairman of that committee attended before us and 
evidence which will be found at pp. 155 1^0 of our Third Report. 

Before examining his evidence it may be well to state certain facts which af ^ 
from returns furnished to us by the managers of the public elementary scLooli 
Stockport, The.se schools appear according to the most recent report of the Bducatifln 
Department to number 



lAccomiuodntiou.) 



10 Church of Enplantl 

4 British or UudlCDoniiiiational 

4 Wenleyan 

3 Roman ( •atbolic 

21 



6,058 
2,752 
2,751 
2,264 



13.825 



Aven^fc 
Alteodauce. 



3,749 

1,892 
2.055 
1,171 



8,867 
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According to the general rule of the Department, accommodation is needed for ob 
sixth of the population, in which case about lOXKX) school places would be the prop 
school supply of Stockport. But in Lancashire and in the more industrial district 
it i? found that accommodation for one-fifth of the population is not excessive, an 
on that banis of calculation ,'^chool places for 12,00() would be requisite. In eitfc 
case it would appear at first sight that the town of Stockport is sufficiently provide 
with school places. But the character as well as the nominal amount of school pb 
should be examined before we can finally accept the figures before us. It must 
remembered that these 18,825 places are generally reckoned by measuring all the 
schools at 8 square feet per child in average attendance. But the nearly unaniraou 
testimony of those who have given evidence on the subject is that, at any rate in seDia 
departments, 10 ft. per child is requisite. 

The schools of Stockport with 13,825 nominal places, have according to tiieir return,^ 
3,631 places for infants, and 10 194 places for senior scholars. Assuming all the 
buildings to be well aixanged and otherwise suitable, we should then, according lo the 
rules of the Department for school planning^ have, reckoning the senior departments 
at 10 feet per child, places for 3,631 infants and for 8,155 seniors, making a total of 
11,786 places, which would be nearly eaual to the one place in five found desirable 
in the manufacturing towns. But the size and shajje of the rooms generally make it 
impossible to reckon the real space available equal to the above theoretic computatioiu/ 

In reference to the regulations of the Education Department as to building quote 
in the last chapter, there are many regulations about lighting, offices, cloak rooma 
playgrounds, &c., which there is no reason to believe are satisfied in such buildinge; 
the Stockport schools are shown to be by the measurements given. But. deahu 
only with the following ru^es iaiil down by the Department, — (1.) That the maximun 
available width for desks is 22 feet in a school-room, and that the accommodation 
is to be measured by the seats shown (which by other detailed regulations works out afcj 
rather more that 10 feet per child, but may be taken at 10 feet up to a width of 22" 
feet, all extra width not being available). (2.) That class-rooms for not more than 
60, may be measured at 10 feet per child, provided they are not smaller than 18 X 1^ j 
feet, below which dimensions they are not recognised. (3.) That the minimum height 
of small rooms is 12 feet, or 11 feet to the wall plate if ceded at the collar beam* I 
(4.) That the maximum width for an infant school-room to be measured at 8 feet i«' 
24 feet^ — we find the following results in the Stockport schools. 
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Other rooms might have been mentioned which 
laid down by the Education Department. 

If the schools were re-measured and recognised according to the official rule-j 
above-mentioned, apart from the question of height, which has not been considered, 
they would contain instead of 13,825 places, 8,619 places, a deficiency of 1,380 place* 
on a population of 60,000, even if one-sixth of the population were an adequate school 
supply, which, in these Lancashire towns it is not ; and the population of Stockpon 
iB now between 63,000 and 64,000 (Q. 46,622). 

But in addition to the character of the premises, the fee charged has to be con. 
siderecl. In all the Stockport schools, except the Roman Catholic schools, the f^* 
for the higher Ktandards goes as high as 6<i., and in some schools higher. In St. Th- - " 
mixed the fee is 5d., and, possibly, these children may continue through a. 
standards. In some cases it is stated that the means of the family are considered in 
fixing the fee, but there is no school where a poor man can, as of right, send his child 
and give him a complete elementary education and claim his reception at a moderate 
fee of 2d,, or, at most, 3c?. Even in the infant schools it seems common to charge a 
fee of Sd. to children of 5 years old. 

In Stockport, in 1884-85, the average attendance was 8,776 ; the grant earned in 
1884-85 is 8,399/., or 19s. 2d. a head. 

The subscriptions amounted to 600Z., or Is. 4i^rf. a head, and the fees to ^,214/. or 
185. 9d. a head. 

The total expenditure was 16,899/. or 1/. \8s. 6d. a head. 

Thus the parents contributed 48 ' 6 per cent, of the total cost. 

The taxpayers contributed 49 * 1 per cent. 

The subscribers who have the whole management contribute 3*5 per cent. 

The evidence of Mr. Leigh, Chairman of the School Attendance Committee of Stock- 
port, is very instructive (Q. 46,718). He thinks one or two free schools might be 
erected. He notices that at the time of the dissolution of the school boaiti, 300 or 
400 Protestant children were attending Roman Catholic schools (Q. 46,722). He states 
that there has been a steady raising of the school fee for the last 15 years (Q. 46,744). 
They have, he says, (Q. 46,748), had some difficulty owing to teachers refusing children 
who have been turned out of other schools. He also says (Q. 46,749), there are certain 
schools which have succeeded in erecting themselves into middle-class schools virtually, 
and they exclude as much as they can these exceptional children (waifs and su 
The fees in Stockport go up, he says, to 9d., lOd., and upwards, rising with ibt- 
standards and the higher subjects (Q. 46,750). He adds that the schools are ill 
placed, crowded in some parts of the town and deficient in others, though that ha.* 
been somewhat remedied (Q. 46,767-8). One school was an old manufacturer's ware- 
house, a portion of it was converted into a school, another portion into a chapel 
(Q. 46,765). It is a matter of suspicion that some of the schools are farmed to the 
teachers, and he says (Q. 46,770) : ** We generally expect that the schools shall be 
" self-supporting, with the Government grant and the children's fees. It is an 
" exceptional circumstance for anyone to have to subscribe to schools within the 
'' borongh, as I understand." (Q. 46,771.) In the Blue Book for 1886-7. we 
in Mr. Blandford's report, p. 293, that Mr. Lomax reports of Stockport : — ** In so: 
** of the best attended and most efficient schools in this district, persistent irregula: 
** on the part of a scholar is punished by expulsion from the school, but recourse 
" this extreme expedient is seldom needed/' Mr. Blandford remarks on this, p. !i , 
** The managers and teachers, especially of a voluntary school which has obtained 
*' the merit grant of excellent, or even of good, being, as to its support, in great 
'' measure dependent on the amount of grant earned, do not look with favour upon 
** the admission or retention of children, who, being irregular in their attendance, are 
" likely to have an adverse influence on the amount of grant earned. Head-teachers 
** are slow to admit children of this description, and when admitted they are not 
*' without ingenious devices for excluding them from the annual inspection, or of 
*' getting rid of them altogether/* Then, after quoting the remarks of Mr. Lomax, 
he adds, ** Upon this I have to observe that the expulsion of children from a school in 
** the receipt of annual grants on account of irregular attendance, is, in my opimoD, 
*' wholly unjustifiable." 
CondusioD. The conclusion we draw from the case of Stockport, as thus described, is : — 

First, that school accommodation should be suitable and good, as well as niimeri- 
cally sufficient, before it can be considered under the Act of 1876, that a school board 
is unnecessary, and that in the case of Stockport, the school provision is in its cha racter 
and structural accommodation highly unsuitable. 
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•* more easily by one master than 30 children under the old system. Moreover, but 
** one book of 140 to 200 pages was needed, which the chOdren never touched, 
*' and which consequently lasted several years, &c." 

Mr. Grcard goes on to explain the striking character of the exliibition whici 
these schools afforded, and which was calculated to impress the spectator, and cloak 
the hollow and false character of the education ; the elaborate system and hierarchy 
of the monitors, the complicated code of signals and orders, the discipline with whicl 
directions were transmitted ; all this may also be found in the writings of Joseph 
Lancaster and in old articles of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

'* The great spring of the mutual school was the monitor. The greater number of 
the scholars knew no teacher but him, it was through him that the master saw, spoke, 
and acted. The great object, therefore, was to have good monitors, and they 
were the objects of all his care. The school only opened for the scholars at 1(3. 
From 8 to 10 was the class time of the monitors. Unfortunately the special object 
of this class dictated the direction and spirit of its teaching. The interest of thr 
master was promptly to form a good instrument. As for the pupil, it was mud 
less a question for him to learn thoroughly for himself than to learn rapidly and 
for others. Even among the picked scholars, there must needs be different aptitudes 
and different degrees of aptitude. Instead of seeking to make the monitors learn 
from one another and to sweep them forward in that great current of general 
emulation which, under a common direction, ends by rousing all, the class was 
divided into groups, and the monitors had their own monitors. No thought was given 
to the balanced development of the faculties, but advantage was taken of the 
dominant disposition of each. One had the group of grammar, another that of 
arithmetic. There was an excessive subdivision of labour without any generali- 
zation or unity. The word of the master, which alone quickens, reached 
monitors separately, never or rarely collectively. Moreover, a great part of th 
two hours' instruction was devoted to the recitation of the theory of the ordinaryj 
methods of the mutual school. The first object was to drill them to their trade. 

" What kind of master is such a preparation likely to produce ? It has beea^ 
well said that teaching is learning twice over, but this is only for those who reflect 
on what they have learnt and on what they teach. In order to bring the light ioto 
the intelligence of another we must firat kindle the light in ourselves. This supposes 
the enlightened penetrating and persevering action of an intelligence comparatively, 
ripe and formed. From the class where they had sat as scholars the monitors p: 
as though at the touch of a wand, into the teachers of the class of children whom thejj 
were to instruct. 

** They were not even to use a book. Teaching by books was prohibited, at le 
in the beginning. All they could do was faithfully to transmit the letter of the 
lesson they had received, for how should they have seized its spirit? Consequentln' 
all they were called upon to do was to apply exactly the mechanical proce886ft_ 
which they had been drilled." 

" These children under tliis mechanical discipline often mistook and confounc 
the formulas they were called on to apply. The only remed}' for this was to dnVoj 
into them by constant repetition their daily course of instruction.'' 

In 1836, when M. Victor Cousin was in Holland, he learnt and proclaimed the* 
worthlessness of the mutual or monitorial system, and declared the system of claMj 
teaching by competent teachers the only system worthy of responsible beings, Abont I 
the same time the late Sir James K. Shuttleworth, whose name is so in' 
associated with English education, was introducing from Holland the pnnil 
system, which superseded the monitorial system in England. 

The pupil-teacher system was, undoubtedly, a great step in advance, it secur 
that the commencement of the teaching career should be at 13, the age when the 
monitor was disappearing from the school. It provided a graduated system of 
yearly instruction from the head teacher by which the pupil- teacher was to secure 
some of the benefit which a secondary school might elsewhere give ; and by yearlj 
grants liberal in proportion to the remuneration of child labour, it practically furnished 
an endowment which continued the education of the most promising children till tbej 
could enter the training college at the age of 18. No wonder, then, if the system on 
its introduction was hailed with a chorus of approval, and that old inspectors who- 
n^membered the five or six years before Mr. Lowe's Code when the pupil teacher wa» 
finally superseding the old monitorial schools, should look back to that period 
golden age. 
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imposed on managern by the Code. The evidence given ua in reference to pupil- 

teachers was very unfavourable. 

Many witnesses did not see liow to dispense with them, mainly on the ground thst 
if tbey were abolished it would be difficult to recruit the staff of adult teachers ; bai 
the almost invariable testimony, both of the witnesses whom we examined and of ibe 
inspectors in their reports published in the yearly Blue Books, is that, whethex we 
look at these young people as teachers or as students, they are the most unsatisfactory 
part of our educational system. 

And this testimony is the more striking when it comes from those who bare 
sympathy with the institution of pupil- teachers, and are not prepared to see it 
abolished. 

Thus the Rev. J. Stewart says, that tbe pupil-teacher system and training vn 
the proper way to keep up the supply of teachers (Q. 2307-10), and he would revert 
to the old system before 1862; he finds fault with the centre method of ir~^-— ^-t-tj. 
But the faults which Mr. Stewart finds with the pupil-teachers of the pj aj 

may be noted long before the revised Code, and iu Mr, Stewart's own old repong the 
most serious complaints may be found of the difficulty of getting pupil -t-eacherR, and 
of their very moderate attainments; and in 1S77, before any central system of 
instruction had been established, he complained (Blue Book, 1877-8, p. 546), that 
the moral bond between the head-teacher and the apprentice was relaxed, and thai 
many pupil-teachers never received any practical instruction during their apprenticeship. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose old praises of the pupil-teacher system taken from 
his report to the Duke of Newcastle's Commission, a generation back, will be found 
quoted several times in the evidence, was forced reluctantly to admit that while 
his affection for the system remained unchanged, he recognised that the time had 
come for substituting a higher order of teaching, and for relying more on adult ^d 
well-trained teachers.* 

Mr. Sharpe told the Commission that were he a school manager, with :i given 
amount to spend on staff, he would spend it on adults and not on pupil-teachers. 
(Q. 4974.) 

Not to burden this chapter with quotations, the complaint is general that tbe 
pupil -teachers teach badly, and are badly taught. The wretched state of their 
preparation when they enter the training colleges will be dwelt on when that part 
of our educational system is dealt with, and the remarkable thing is that the 
witnesses while complaining generally of the backwardness and ignorance of pupil- 
teachers, lay special stress on their inability to teach, and on their ignorance of school 
management. 

So, too, in so fai- as the cry of over-pressure has any real justification, it is mainij 
to be found in the case of pupil-teachers. 

We now proceed to discuss the question of the better instruction of the pnpil- 
teachers whose shortcomings under the present system may be summed np as great 
meagreness of knowledge, crudeness, and mechanical methods of study, arising largely 
from neglect of their training by their head teachers. In order to remedy tbe;?e 
defects, efforts have been made in various parts of the countiy to inn*oduce refomii 
which may render pupil-teachers of vahie as a source of supply for the future teaching 
staff of the country. 

The first to deal systematically with the instruction of the pupil-teachers, on a ' - - 
scale, were the authorities of the Roman Catholic Training College at Liv« 
Mr. H. Hughes, Her Majesty's Inspector for Liverpool, in his report for 187:;. r^ 
(Ed. Report, 1873-4, p. 109): "I wish to bear testimony to the good work t; :;,h 
'-* on in Jiverpool by the sisters of Notre Dame in bringing np well-trained • ! 
•* teachers. At their convent in Mount Pleasant, to which the Liverpool Ti 
" College is attached, they board about 50 pupil-teachers, gathered from & 
" parts of the country, who are employed in schools in the town taught by the .-l 
** at a branch convent in Eyerton Valley about 40 others are shortly to be received 
** The plan, as it is here carried out, appears to be an admirable one, and, under fitting 
*• circumstances, well worthy of adoption by other communities.'* 

In 1876 Mr. Hughes again reports (Ed. Report, p. 498-9) : ** The Liverpool School 
** Board has now established an organised system of instruction for the female pupil- 
'' teachers in its employ, a college having been recently opened in a large hou^e 

given for the purpose by Mr. S. Gr, Rathbone, Chaiiman of the Board. Of this 

college the board's inspectress is the principal, and the governing council consists 
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t^entral The School Board for London nearly 12 years ago introduced, to some extent, 

th*^ T centre system of instruction for the pupil-teachers, but was compelled by the Educati 
School Department to abandon it, owing to the wording of the Code and of the indent 

Board which then required the instruction to be given to the pupil-teacher by the princip 

teacher of the school. Representations were made from the London School Board' 
to the Education Department, urging such modifications of the Code as should permit 
of collective teaching of the pupil-teachers, and also urging an alteration of the 
indenture so as to substitute a maximum of four hours for six hours a day, and a 
maximum of 20 instead of 30 hours a week for teaching in school (London Board 
Minutes* 7 February 1877). Relaxations were made until at length the words ran:— 
Schedule VI., section 5, '* The pupil-teacher, when the school is not being held, 
** shall receive without charge from a certificated teacher special instruction during 
** at least five hours a week, &c/* When this alteration in the Code made it lawful, 
the London School Board at once organised classes for the pupil-teachers. Thfise 
were at first on two evenings and on Saturday mornings, and the pupil-teachers made 
three attendances a week, amounting in all to seven and a half hours. They were 
taught by certificated masters and mistresses, both heads and assistants, and £^ 
voluntary as well as from board schools, who were selected for their special a[ 
as teachers of their subjects, and were paid 5s. an hour. At each centre there 
a registrar who superintended the work and was answerable for the discipline, but wHo" 
did not, as a rule, t^ach. These centres were also under the general superintendence 
of the board inspectors. The classes were mixed. These classes continued for three 
years, and educationally their success was proved by the remarkable improvement i^ 
the position of the London Board pupil-teachers in the scholarship examination. 
1879, before any special organisation of their instruction had been established, 
results of the July examinations for the scholarship were as follows : — 
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27*3 per cent. 
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7-9 



The Rest of England, 



30 1 percent. 
60-3 
91 



Loudon School Board Report cf 8.M.C., March 1887, p. 15. 



This result shows no material difference between the London Board pupil-teachen 
and the rest of the country, subject to this remark, that the London School Board 
required all its pupil-teachers to sit for the scholarship, while a very large nnmbelHj 
of the pupil- teachers throughout the country are content with passing the examinatioir^ 
for the last year of their apprenticeship, and so passing into the ranks of ex-pupil 
teachers. Moreover the failures are not recorded for 1879 on the two sides, and t 
element of possible inequality is not set forth. But, in the scholarship examination 
of July 1884, after two years and a half (January 1882 — July 1884) of evening centre 
teaching, the following results were obtained : — 
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Great as was this success as far as preparing the pupil-teachers for their college 
course, it was felt that preparation in their studies was not all that was oeeded in 

P training pupO-teachers. 
When the agitation on the question of overpressure was at its highest, many of 
those who did not believe much in the geneial extreme accusations which were 
brought against our educationnl system, felt that there was some truth in that part of 
the strictures which complained of the overwork of the pupil-teachers. Inspectors, 
heads of colleges, managers of schools, doctors, and others, had often thought and 
• said that to expect a youth, and especially a girl from 14 to 18, to be working in 
school all day, and in the evening to attend lectures or other instruction, and to prepare 
aiis or her own studies and school work, was an excessive tax on all but the thoroughly 
strong, and those of an equable and firm temperament. 

JBut this leisure for study could not be secured without releasing the pupil-teacher 
for a substantial part of the school hoiurs from school work. Mr. Mundella, by his 
Code of 1882, insisted on limiting the school hours of the pupil-teacher to a maximum 
of 25, but even this slight restriction was a good deal opposed at the time by 
some managers. In addition to the physical question there was a question of morals, 
or at any rate of manners and propriety to be considered. Friends of education have 
long desired to attract teachers from more cultivated and refined homes to take 
service in elementary schools. It was found that in proportion to the seriousness 
and thoughtfulness of the parents of the girls apprenticed, there was an increasing 
reluctance lo let their daughters be out habitually week after week till eight at 
night in attendance at the centre, possibly two miles from home ; and it was felt 
desirable, so as to avoid over fatigue, and in order to co-operate with the reasonable 
wish of respectable parents, that an end should be put to night teaching, and that the 
pupil-teachers should have their evenings for quiet study at home. 

»The London School Boanl therefore re-organised its pupil-teacher classes, of which 
it established about a dozen, with aboun 180 pupil-teachers on an average in attendance 
at each. To these the junior pupil-teachers and candidates come as half-timers ou 
the five working week-days, and on Saturday mornings, for three hours at each 
f attendance, thus getting 18 hours of systematic instruction every week. The pupil- 

■ teachers in their third and fourth years attend two afternoons during the week, and 
^on iSaturday mornings, thus getting nine hours a week of definite systematic 
L instruction (besides three hours each alternate week for the girls for needlework). 

■ At first the needlework and the scripture instruction were left to the head-teachers, 
^but it was afterwards thought that these subjects also could be better and more 
p thoroughly taught at the centres, and now the sole educational duty of the head- 
fcteacher is the training of the apprentice in the art of teaching. The head teachers 
N are expected also to take a friendly interest in the work done at the centre, and the 

i better head-teachers do take that interest, and co-operate with the responsible teachers 
Hat the centres. In order to secure that the heads do not neglect their part of the work, 
there is a \mok called the " Pupil Teachers' Journal,'' in which are entered on the one 
^side the marks assigned by the teachers of the centres for the home work done by 
the pupil- teacher, and a quarterly summary note of conduct and progress. On the 
'other side of the page are spaces where the head-teacher of the school is to enter 
weekly a note of the progress of the pupil-teacher in the school, remarks on model 
tsons, object lessons, criticism lessons, &c. Thus the journal is, or should be, a 
complete record of the progress of the pupil-teacher in the double capacity of 
student and of teacher. 

The relations of the pupil-teachei's to the staff' uf the school, had, of course, to be 

9-cast when this system was introduced. This has been done by ceasing to count 

pupd-teachers till their last two years on i\iv staff of the school. The juniors are to 

familiarised with school methods by being directly associated with the trained 

eachers of the school, so as mainly to observe and study their methods, while helping 

occasionally in minor details of scliool work. Duriug the afternoon absence of the 

enior pupil-teacher, the junior may be entrusted w\t\i a class or section of a class, but 

le afternoon has been chosen for the absence of tho senior pupil-teachers, because that 

}s the time when classes can be more easily grouped, and a subordinate member of the 

ptaff more easily spared. 

The Bradford board, who have also introduced collective teaching for their pupil- 
teachers, have gone a step further, and have made even the senior pupil-teachers 
half-timers in the schools. 

This ;.)l:.n of instructing the pupil-teachers has met with a good deal of opposition, 

tut has now thoroughly justified itself to those who have the working of it on the 
i> 54201. ]y 
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London School Board, including members of the board, inspectors, and head-te 
Its results, as preparing the pupil-teachers for their college courBC, have been: 
successful. The figures for 1885 and 1886 given at pp. 1,036-7 of our Second 
Report show the same marked superiority over the rest of England that was shown m 
1884. The per-centage of failure for the London board pupil-teachers and foriho 
rest of England is also given. In 1885 it was for London pupil-teacliers 5 '5 
cent, for the rest of England 35*7 per cent., and in 1886 it was for the Loud 
pupil-teachers 1*10 (mis-printed 110), and for the rest of England 35*3 per cent. 
foEowing table gives the results of the Scholarship Examination, July 1887. 



All F-T*!!. and ex F.T*!. from the Londoa School Board. 



Men. 



Women. 



All England, excluding UieXxudoa Sdiool BauL 



Men. 



W< 



Passed let clans 33 56 * 9 per cent. 

2iul class 22 37 ' 9 per cent. 

3rd clasB 8 5 • 2 per ct-nt. 

68 






115 ii'S percent. 

108 44 • 4 pcT cent, 

20 8-3 per cent. 

243 



21 • 7 per cent. 
59*1 per cent. 
19*2 percent. 



1,204 



482 25*0 pert 

1,132 58-7 p*T. 

313 16'3peTf 

1,927 



The results of the yearly examinations of the pupil-teachers show the same ma 
superiority of the centre teaching as the scholarship examination. The evidence 
Mr. Mailin^ sub-inspector of the Marylebone ilivision, may be referred to on tl 
point. (Vol. 3, Appendix A., Table XVII.) 

The great success of the central classes for the instruction of the pupil -teac hen 
of the London School Board, has led the managers of the Church of England schc 
in Marylebone to form an association for the collective teaching of their pupii-teache 
in nearly all the subjects of yearly examination. They have not, however, relioi 
the pupii-teachers of any of their work in school. 

In the whole of England there are nearly 28,000 pupil-teachers ; of these, last yew 
2,765 passed ** well/* and earned the 3/. grant; 11,224 passed '* fairly," and earned 
the 2/. grant ; the remainder passed below " fairly," being per-centages of aboiU. 
10 per cent, well, about 40 per cent, fairly, and 50 per cent, below fairly. Of 
London Board pupil-teachers m 1886 (Second Report, p. 1,036), 25*7 per cent. 
•* well," 57*3 per cent, passed "fairly," and 17 per cent, passed below *' fairly." 

It is sometimes alleged that this method of training may give the pupO-teache 
a fuller measure of knowledge, but that it diminishes their interest in the school 
their power of teaching. As to this we may refer to page 1,036 of our Second Eepoi 
where it will be found, that of the London Board pupil-teachers 70 per cent. 
qualified at the end of their apprenticeship under Article 62, that is to say, th^ 
were specially recognised by the inspector on the ground of their practical ahll 
teachers, and were consequently recognised as provisionally certificated teacbe 
competent to take charge of small schools. The remaining 30 per cent, were qua 
under Article 50, to take posts as assistant teachers. Moreover, one of the subjc 
in which the pupil-teacher has to pass every year, according to Schedule Y. of tJ» 
Code, is *' teaching," the examination in which is practical m the school, and failure in 
this part of the work would be noted in the yearly report. It is the very rarest thing 
to find any remark on any one of the 2,000 pupil-teachers of the London School Boanl 
for a defect in this respect. The reports of Her Majesty *s Inspectors are published 
by the School Board in the half-yearly reports of the School Management Com miiiea 
which were before us. 

The subjects of instruction at the centres, are the subjects in which the 
teachers are examined according to the Code. The science, however, is taught* 
a fixed plan so as to secure some appreciation by the students of scientific principle 
and some general knowledge of the laws of nature, rather than with the primary obJ€ 
of securing a pass which will count for marks at the scholarship examination. 

A very strikiug result of the work of the centres has been to secure a growing 
esprit lie corjps and sense of professional self-respect among the pupil-tea 
Pormerly they were isolated, and though they might under a conscientious and ' 
head-teacher get some stimulating effects from his or her teaching, yet they missed i 
sympathy of numbers. At the centres they re-act on one another, and become" 
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have to be exercised by inspectors and by managers to secure that this important part 
of their education is not neglected. 

We think that the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers might be limited to schools where 
an experienced head teacher is certified by Her Majesty's Inspector to be fit to take 
charge of pupil-teachers, and this should not be until, at any rate, the head-teacher 
had got his or her parchment ; and that if in the opinion of Her Majesty's Inspector 
the head teacher has neglected the teaching and training of the pupil-teacher, he should 
be liable to be disqualified for having charge of pupil-teachers. 

The pupil-teacher should not, during the first year at least, be reckoned on the 
staff, and should be used in" the school as a learner to be associated with the head- 
teacher rather than as a cheap assistant. The proper use and education of the 
pupil-teacher should have much weight in determining the merit of the school ; and 
iinpromisiug pupil-teachers should be removed from the profession not later than the 
close of the third year of their apprenticeship. 

Many complaints have been made to us by witnesses, and in the answers to our 
circulars, of the length of time which now elapses before the Education Department 
communicates to the managers the result of the yearly examination of the pupil- 
teachers. This is owing to the fact that a part of the examination is conducted at 
the school at the time of the yearly inspection. We think that the managers and 
pupil- teachers ought to know the results of the pupil- teachers' yearly examination 
within a reasonable time» and that, if necessary^ the inspector should satisfy himself 
as to the matters not tested at the collective examination, at a special visit to the 
school. 

Appendix by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley on the Estimated Cost of the 
Instruction of Pupil-teachers under the School Board for Loni>on. 

There are nearly 2,000 pupil-teachers employed by the London School Boa; 
These would have been reckoned while working full time in the schools under t 
fo mer system of the Board as supplying staff* for 60,000 children at 3U each, no 
only half of them are reckoned, and they are reckoned at 40 each, making a diminutii 
of staff of 20,000. These have to be replaced by adult assistants, reckoned at 
each, which makes an additional staff of 333 assistants necessary, tkree-fourths 
whom are women. If these were all trained nnd certificated, and receiving t 
average salaries of teachers under the present scale of the board, their salaries wouli 
amount to more than 30,000i. On the other hand, the improved condition of the 
pupil -teachers has enabled the board to make a material reduction of salaries dunng 
the first two years amounting on 2,000 pupil- teachers to about 7,(X)0^. a year. Again, 
the board, as part of its plan, requires the pupil-teachers to sit for the scholarship 
in the year following the expiration of the indenture, and retains them in the 
meantime as ex-pupil-teachers, the number of whom will amount, when the scheme 
is in full operation, to at least 450. These take the place of certificated assistants, 
who would otherwise be employed ; thus making an economy of nearly 60/. a head, 
27,000^ a year, so that the net financial loss in adult staff will be about SfiOOl, a ye; 
without considering the saving resulting from the reduced salary of pupil-teachers, f 
which is secured a far more efficient and better taught pupil-teacher, and who, it ii. 
hoped, will provide a far better class of trained teachers when those who are noir 
pupil-teachers come out of college. As to the cost of instruction of the pupil- 
teachers in the centres, it was estimated for the year 1886-7 at 11,300/., or about 
3,000/. more than would have been paid under the old system to the head -teachers, 
but in that estimate credit was taken for only 2,000/. grants from South Kensington. 
2,700/. has been paid. Moreover, under the centre system, the grants on the pupil- 
teachers who pass yearly are much higher than they were formerly ; these grani 
however, are paid to the credit of the schools, and, therefore, do not appear in 
accounts of the pupil-teacher centres. There is an additional charge for interest 
sinking fund on the permanent pupii-teachers' schools erected which will not 
2,000/. a year, even when those in course of erection are opened. Thus an additio 
cost of 3,0001. for an adult staff, and of 4,300/, in teaching and for interest ani 
sinking fund ou the pupil-teachers* schools has enabled the board materially 
relieve the pressure on the pupil-teachers, and very greatly to improve their trainii 
and education. Against the cost must be set the 7,000/. a year by which the salari 
of the pupil- teachers have been reduced. We have, therefore, an estimate of a 
cost of 300/. a year, which, distributed over 320,000 children in average attendance, 
amounts to about a farthing per head, and in reality the cost of the system wiD 
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disappear, as many pupil-teachers enter the service of the board for a shortened penod 
of apprenticeship of three or even of two years, and thus count for 40 on the staff 
for two-thirds of their pupil-teacher life. 



CHAPTER 4. 



Ex-PUFIL-TEACHERS AVl> AfTINO TeACHERS. 



^H State of Students mi entermg vnto Training Oolleged. 

' We have already dealt with the pupil-teachers, and shown how far that initial 

I stage in the career of the teacher answers tlie purpose of suitably preparing young 
persons for their future profession. There is a large body of testimony from the 
witnesses that they do not see how to diapense with pupil-teachers as a means of 
recruiting the body of adult teachers. At the same time the overwhelming mass of 
the evidence is that these young people are unsatisfactory as teachers, and ill-taught 
and ill-trained as scholars. The centnd system of instruction, if coupled with a con- 
siderable relaxation as to the hours of work in school, may remedy these defects, and 
preserve whatever advantages there are in determining the mind while young to the 
choice of the teaching profession, and securing familiarity with practical school work 
at an early and im])ressiomtble age. (Daniel, 11,641). But at present the great mass Candidal 
of testimony is that the training colleges are unable to do all that they should for for trainic 
their students, on account of the unprepared and crude state in which they receive <^ollege9 il 
them. This initial difficulty shouM be fully recognised, as while there is a great deal P^P*'"^ ' 
of evidence of the valuable results of college training, and of the general marked 
superiority of the trained over the untrained teachers, yet there is also much evidence 
to show that even in the training colleges we do not always get that liberal and 
intellectual teaching which we have a right to expect. But it may well be that if the 
students on admission were better taught, more receptive, and with a more awakened 
intelligence, the work done in the colleges would be of a much higher quality than it 
is now ; and this preliminary fact of the general low state of education of the 
candidates for admission should be borne in mind, in justice to those who are respon- 
sible for their education in the colleges. The followmg table, taken from the yearly 
reports of the Education Department for the last nine years, shows the numbers 
passing high enough to entitle them to Queen's scholarships, and those passing third 
class or failing. 



TABLE. 
Campioatbb roR Admmsioh to TttxaitKo Coi.LKoaa. 



: 



Prawnted. 



1 



I 



3 



1878 


1792 


1879 


1986 


1880 


1917 


1881 


1949 


188S 


2061 


1883 


1975 


1884 


1923 


1885 


19C5 


1886 


1946 



3616 

sei8 

9853 
2986 

aui 

3219 
2899 
2938 
3165 



4338 
4744 
47A9 
4935 
56a2 
.'iiy4 
4822 
4903 
5111 



PaMed 



1st Class. 



307 
35a 
355 
319 
334 

ynj 

317 
324 
3N 



SodCljut. 



I 



Piiased. 



l«t and Sad Close. 



i i 



I 



637 
397 
616 
634 
687 
630 
594 
568 
600 



052 
683 
704 
754 
752 
752 
729 
751 
724 



1142 
1232 
1383 
1395 
1353 
1S34 
1126 
1005 
1183 



959 
1036 
1059 
1073 
1076 
1068 
1046 
1075 
1038 



1779 
1819 
1898 
19S9 
204U 
1864 
1650 
1663 
1783 



3 



srdau*. 



2 



^ 



2738 
2855 
2957 
3001 
3116 
2932 
2696 
2738 
2831 



87 
160 
177 



187 
184 



189 815 



914 

294 

I 
179 I 856 

404 



n»7 


297 


484 


798 


1204 


197 


235 


432 


710 


U20 


189 


949 


f31 


877 


1000 


302 


306 


508 


688 


969 ' 


916 


843 


558 


692 


1040 



Fttiled. 



•a 
a 



i2 



•E 

s 



746 
730 
858 
688 



710 
856 
954 
842 



1456 
1586 
1813 
1530 
90O2 
1830 
1877 
1650 
1732 



1O70 
1880 
9168 
1934 
2486 
2269 
2308 
2165 
9290 



KoTK. — In 1886, 16-5 7o of ^^^ candidates were non-papil teachew. Of the total failures 31-7 'L were non-popU teachen 
1111885,16 T „ „ „ „ „ 30-8 ^/„ 

In 1882, 12-2 •/, „ „ „ „ „ 91 7, 

About 5,600 to 6,000 pupil-teachers completed their engajgement* yearly in the last few years, so that about 1,4^)0 pupil- 
tcachen a year at the close of their apprenticeship fail to sit for the scholarehip. The probability is thai these would not be 
•moug the beat instructed. 




Inspectors' 
Reports. 
Malo 
training 

LArithmetic. 



Gmmmar 
and com- 
L position. 



Geop'upli)' 
lAnd history. 




Euclid, 
algebra, find 
pmcnsuratioo. 



LAtin und 
! French. 



f Pcmalc 

training 
colleges. 



12,619 3,630 or about 28-S 7^. 

In the same three years less than a fifth of all the candidates passed well or in the 
first class. 

Turning from statistical tables to the remarks of inspectors, we have the observations 
in the Bhie Book of 1886-7 of two new inspectors of training-colleges, Mr. Oakley 
and Mr. Fitch, who have recently succeeded Mr. Shai-pe and Canon Warburton in the 
inspection of male and female training colleges. 

Taking the male candidates first, we find that Mr. Oakley (p. 408) quotes his 
colleagues on the subject of arithmetic, and while finding much neatness and accu 
in plain sums, says, ** These reports show that arithmetic is well taught as rega; 
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" mechanical and accurate work, but greater attention should be paid to proof 
" rules and to the reason of processes.** 

On School Management, Mr. Oakley, after quoting from his colleagues* report* 
(p. 410), says, '* The general inference to be drawn from these reports is, that though 
" two out of the three revisers consider the ]>apers, on the whole, fair, there is great 
•* room for improvement in this important subject, and that at a large number of 
** schools the pupil-teachers have had little instruction or assistance in it." 

The defenders of the pupil-teacher system mainly base their case in support of that 
system on the early familiarity acquired with school management, and for the sake of 
this familiarity they are willing somewhat to sacrifice the general education and 
intelh^ctual development of the pupil-teacher ; Mr. Mansford, for instance, says 
(12,904), " I do not think that very much could be done in a year or two to teach a 
** man how to teach, and, therefore, if they came up well instructed but bad teachers, 
" I should say that it would be more fatal to their success as elementair teachers than 
" if they came up poorly instructed and good teachers.** In view of this contention, 
it is a matter for serious reflection to find that the weight of the evidence shows that 
the bulk of the pupil-teachers finish their career both poorly instructed and bad 
teachers. 

Mr. Oakley, summing up the opinions of his colleagues on grammar and 
position, says (p. 411), ** These extracts seem to show clearly that there eon tin i 
** [be] a great absence of culture and general intelligence on the part of a considerable 
" number of candidates.*' 

With regard to the reports on geography and history, he says, '* I think the reportJ 
" on geography and history (from which I have given extracts) show some improve- 
" ment, and are not discouraging. We must not forget that it is very difficult for 
** a pupil-teacher to write a good paper on history, which would require wider reading 
" than it is reasonable to expect** (p. 412). It is instructive to compare this some- 
what hopeful summary with the detailed observations on which it is based, as showing 
how merely mechanical is that which is accepted as not discouraging. 

Of Euclid, algebra, and mensuration, Mr. Oakley says (p. 413), ** These reportflon 
*' the progress made in the very elementary mathematical work required are far from 
*' satisfactory ; very few candidates can work the easiest geometrical deduction. It is 
" extremely desirable that greater attention be paid to this important branch of the 
** syllabus." 

Latin and French are the luxuries of pupil-teachers. It is only under exceptional 
circumstances that they have an opportunity of leaniing them, and what is done do€« 
not appear from the examiners' reports to be worth much. 

Turning now to the female training colleges, and to the report on them by Mr. Fitch, 
Mr. Fitch observes (p. 432), " It is a disappointing fact that notwithstanding the 
'* previous preparation [of pupil-teachership] nearly one-fourth of those who had 
*' enjoyed it, and who had presumably passed the inspector's examination at the end 
" of each of the years of their apprenticeship, proved unequal to the demands of the 
•* very simple examination for admission to training colleges." 

Mr. Fitch understates the case, for he has omitted to notice that among those whom 
ho has reckoned as passing, 306 passed in the third class, which is too low to qualify 
for admission to a training college. 

He goes on to observe : *' Of the total number of 1,969 female candidates who 
** succeeded in passing the admission examination at Midsummer, 1885 [this number 
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J*' should be 1,663. deducting the 306 who did not pass, in the sense of qualifying 
"othem for Queen's scliolarships] only 940 found entrance as first year students into 
" colleges at the beginning of the year 1886. The rest for the most part became 
" assistant teachers, and will after serving in that capacity for a year, probably present 
** themselves as untrained candidates for certificates/* With these we shall have to 
deal hereafter, and also with the provisionally certificated teachers, many of whom 
are authorised by the Department to take charge of small village schools, though 
they may have failed in the scholarship exiimination» 

It might be thought that a sifting, by which only 940 out of 1,663 successful 
candidates are admitted to college, shoidd secure the pick of them, especially as the 
colleges, though not bound to accept students in order of merit, seem at present very 
largely to be guided by their place on the scholarship list, where denominational 
considerations do not close the door to intending students. How far do the 56 per 
cent, of the candidates who, having passed the examination, enter college, satisfy 
the college authorities and Her Majesty's Inspectors of their fitness to enter upon a 
course of training ? 

Mr. Fitch begins by pointing out that the smaller and more remote colleges, not 
having the pick of the students to choose from, are forced to fill their I'anks vvith 
students passing low, and that, therefore, to judge the work of a college exclusively 
by the results of the certificate examination, irrespective of the qualifications at 
entrance, would be unfair. The college authorities complain that often the certificates 
as to health are untrustworthy, and there is no doubt that sickly students have been 
admitted whose subsequent break-down has helped to swell the cry of over-pressure. 

,,," More frequent subjects of complaint on the part of the traimng college authorities 
(says Mr. Fitch, p. 432), relate to the deficient preparation of the candidates in the 
art of reading, and in the knowledge of even the elementaiy principles of teaching. 
It is feared that many masters and mistresses think the ability to read evinced by the 
power to pass the Seventh Standard is sufficient, and accordingly give to their pupil- 
teachers little or no practice in elocution during the four years of their apprenticeship. 

'*The revised syllabus of pupil-teacher work, which came into operation in 1883, 
prescribed for the first time a definite progression on the part of pupil-teachers in 
the knowledge and experience of teaching during their second and succeeding years 
of apprenticeship. Although some improvement has thus taken place, the full effect 
of the new regulations is not yet visible, and the colleges have great reason to com- 
plain of the ineffective preparation of the candidates in this respect. In schools in 
which the staff is weak, the pupil-teacher is often told to teach, but he is not trained 
or taught to teach, and the amount of guidance he receives from the head teacher is 
often very small. Ho is considered too exclusively in the light of a cheap assistant, 
and not sufficiently as an apprentice who has to learn the art and mystery of a craft. 
It is too common for a head teacher to entrust the whole work of a class to a pupil- 
teacher in the fii^t or second year, and to give the youngest class to the youngest 
teacher. Collective and object lessons are required of pupil-teachers in their third 
and fourth year, before they have listened to any model lessons from their masters or 
mistresses, or have received any directions as to the right way of prepariDg them. 
The efforts now being made by the richer school managers, notably by the School 
Boiirds of London and Liverpool to reduce the hours of work, and to provide with a 
shorter period of actual teaching a larger amount of effective supervision in study, 
are most valuable, and will doubtless be largely imitated by managers whenever 
circumstances will allow," (Fitch, Education Report, 1886-7, p. 434.) 

Mr. Fitch goes on to describe the attainments of the candidates at the scholarship 
examination as reported on by his colleagues. 

Mr. Blandford reports some improvement in school management, but the marks 
assigned are comparatively low. 

Mr. Byrne says, *' In the papers committed to me, I observe that more attention 
** might be paid to instructing pupil-teachers in the di'awing up of notes of lessons, 
'* which is the subject of the first and most important question. Far too many of 
** the answers betray an ignorance of the proper form in which notes should be drawn 
" up, of the right mode of stating the facts, and of dealing with them for the 
** purpose of instmctioiL They are rather disjointed jottings down of thoughts that 
** occur to the writer in regard to matter and method, than a workmanlike statement 
" of the notes of a lesson.'* Mr. Comish, Mr. M. Owen, Mr. Steele, and Mr. Synge are 
also quoted, the only quotation at all favourable is from Mr. Synge, who says, '* The 
** only question on which conspicuous ignorance was shown was that which required a 
** statement of the reason of certain processes in arithmetic. Those who attempted 
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to answer the question seemed to think that a statement of the method or 
*' by which they arrived at the result, was an explanation of the reason of the 
" and at all events sufficient for a class of children,'' 

We have a somewhat more favourable reporL upon English grammar and com- 
position ; Mr. Curry, Mr. French, and Mr. Holt White, are all quoted as noticing 
either improvement, or at any rate, fair success, Mr. Howard, too, notices an 
improvement, though he complains of the bad effects of certain text books. 

In geography and history the inspectors generally seem to find what can be got from 
industry, but not what is the result of intelligence. In map drawing the work is in 
many cases fair, and in history the facts of the text book have been learnt ; when W6 
hope to go farther we seem to be disappointed. 

In arithmetic, too, neatness and accuracy are commended, but intelligence aeems 
aosent. 

In domestic economy the same criticism seems to apply. 

Generally it cannot be said that either Mr. Oakley or Mr. Fitch give.s a bright 
account of the abilities or education of the students on their entering the training 
colleges. 

If we turn to the Blue Book of 1885-86, and look at the last reporta of Mr. Sharpe 
and Canon Warburton, we find Mr. Sharpe noting an advance in the quality of toe 
^ candidates for admission ; but we need to measure the previous level of attainments 
before we can say that the advance implies any real amount of knowledge. He says 
(page 403), *' In the last scholarship hst there was a perceptible rise in the quality of 
•' the knowledge of the highest pupil-teachers from board schools. It was to be 
'* expected that the better class, whu were naturally eager to learn, and had formed 
*' habits of study, would profit by the variety of able teachers selected for special 
** subjects. The subjects worst prepared at entrance are the Elements of English 
" Grammar, Constitutional History, and Algebra. In the first and third of ihest 
*' the failure undoubtedly arose from want <jf practice, in the second from want of 
** a good text book. But greater variety is to be found in their knowledge of the art 
** of teaching. Some have evidently been overworked drudges in ill-staffed schoolg, 
** others have evidently taught before experienced and kindly teachers." 

And at page 404, Mr. Sharpe says, " 1 have noticed that there is sonae improve- 
*' ment in the attainments of the candidates for admission, but I am assured thai 
" there is scarcely any in their teaching skill, though most of them have been 
" apprenticed for four years as pupil teachers, and that model and criticism lessoM 
•' are almoat unbiowni tu students before admission." Mr. Sharpe goes on to quot^ 
a scheme of the Nottingham school board for securing a valuable course of such 
lessons, which, says he, ** if generally adopted, would tend greatly to correct the 
*' defect which is really the weakest point of the pupil-teacher system.*' 

Canon Warburton, m his report for 1885, lets the various inspectors speak for 
themselves. The general result is the same, — careful drill and want of intelligence; 
these are generally noticed as subjects for commendation and for regret. On the 
important subject of school management, Mr. Stewart says, *' The quality of the 
** answers is for the most part poor, and reveals a lack of systematic training and 
" practical experience. The answers given by those who had been pupil-teachers were 
** somewhat better than those written by canrlidates who had not been pupil-teaohen. 
** When pupil-teachers receive a regular course of training in school management, 
" and carry into every-day practice the principles of teaching as contained in some 
*• text-book, better results may be expected, but not tdl then " (page 438, Blue Book. 
1885-86). 

Taming now to the answers sent to the Commission by the principals of training 
colleges. Question 15 was '* Have you in the last ten years noticed any improvement 
** or falling off in the students admitte<l tu your college, or in their preparedness," 
and Question 21, *' Have you any other suggestions to make respecting trainiiu! 
"colleges?" ^^ 

In answer to these questions, seven male principals think that there has been 
improvement, seven think that things are much the same, and three think that there 
has been a faUing off. 

In answer to Question 21 it is suggested by Canon Daniel that there should be 
greater strictness in the examination of pupil-teachers and candidates for admiasiOD 
into training colleges. 

The late principal of Chelsea, Canon Cromwell, in answer to Q. 15, says, " In my 
" opiiiiuii they are not so well grounded as formerly in the necessary subjects of 
" education ; hence we cannot rely on the foundation of their knowledge." 
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The principal of Peterborough says, in answer to Q. 15, ** It appears to mo that 
•* there is a falling off in the preparedness, due, I suppose, to the modem craze for 
" doing so * many ' things." On the other hand Bangor, Carmarthen, Culham, Ham- 
mersmith, and WeBtrainster all report a decided improvement, York a slight improve^ 
ment. The principal of Winchester, while on the whole reporting improvement, makes 
the following remarks : — *' They are of a slightly better class, with a better tone. 
** Their mathematics are somewhat improved. Instruction seems to be very rarely 
** given to pn])il-teachers in reading, school management, writing, or music. On 
" inquiry a short time since, I found that out of 56 students only 13 had any 
** instruction or practice in writing during their apprenticeship, and most of them 
** had only had this for a few weeks before the scholarship examination." In the 
female training colleges there is a distinct preponderance of opinion that the quality 
and preparedness of candidates have fallen off. Of 25 colleges four make no answer. 
Four say there has been improvement, namely, Lincoln, Liverpool, Southlands, Stock- 
well, but all these speak with reserve as to the amount. Eight colleges — Bristol, 
Cheltenham, Chichester, Derby, Home and Colonial, Norwich, Ripon, Whitelands — 
consider, on the whole, that the gains and losses compensate, or that things are much 
as they were. Nine colleges speak of a falling off; these are Bishop Stortford, 
Darlington, Durham, Oxford, Salisbury, Swansea, Truio, Wandsworth, Warrington, 
aiid many of these make serious complaint. 

On the whole the evidence is that things are much as they were 10 years ago in 
the male colleges, but that in the female colleges there is a distmct falling oif. 

We now turn to the evidence given us orally by witnesses, or whom we had a large 
number of very important ones, on the question of training colleges. 

Mr. Sharpe from 1875 to 1885, Inspector of Male Traming Colleges, in his report 
for 1876, summe<1 up the performances of a candidate for admission at that time 
(Q. 4338) :— 

He was reminded that in the Eilucation Report, 1876, pp. 685-6, he said, *' I will 
•• first state briefly as a summary of the foregoing remarks what the young man of 
•* 18 years of age after an apprenticeship of five years can do. The average candidate 
** can work the ordinary rules of arithmetic, but not problems involving rules ; he can 
** write out a proposition of Euclid by memory, but cannot apply it intelligently ; he 
'* knows just enough algebra to be confused; he can parse an 3iiglisli sentence 
*' fairly, and has a fair knowledge of the bare facts of geography and history ; he 
" has a slight smattering of a French or Latin vocabulary; ho knows the ordinary 
•' forms of school keeping. It must be allowed that a certain number are more 
*•• advanced, but many pupil- teachers do not reach even this very moderate standard. 
'* Can we justly charge the certificated teachers with neglect of their apprentices ? 
" I have good reason for believing that a considerable percentage of pupil-teachers 
** are neglectetl, but, on the other hand, 1 find that a still larger percentage receiye 
" more than the stipulated minimum of instruction. In two colleges under my own 
•' and the principars eye, by means of slips of paper filled up by the students without 
" signature and immediately destroyed, it was found that in each case 25 per cent, 
'* of the students claimed to have received from their teachers less than the legal 
" stipulated minimum." 

But since then he states (Q. 4338) there has been a considerable rise ; in 1883 he 
reported : — 

*' It must be a subject for regret that the attainments of the candidates for admission 
'' to training colleges should be so low, but, on the other hand, it is a subject for 
** congratulation that at the close of their training the general progress is so great,'* 
and (Q. 4339) he says, " Yes, as a rule, that is the average condition." His remarks 
in 1885 as to the practical absence of improvement in the teaching skill of candidates 
for admission have been quoted. 

Canon AVarburtou, in his evidence (Q. 8080), says of the candidates for admission 
to training colleges, that the school management papers which they write in the course 
of the admission examination are deplorably bad. Ho says, (Q. 8081-2) that the 
relation between the head teacher and the pupil-teacher was of great value, and on 
being asked, " Must not a considerable deduction be made from that when it is seen 
** how often the pupil-teacher comes out of apprenticeship with a very small amount 
** of practical knowledge of school keeping," he says, *' Yes, but I think that in the 
" abstract the relation is a very valuable one, and that without its producing great 
If technical results the pupil-teacher is the better for it an a boy or girl." He also 
tated that the raw material delivered to the training colleges has been of a very 
wretched quality, and *' perhaps that is the main drawback. They (the colleges) 
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** have to spend hours and hours in teaching many of the students to read/* If we 
are materially to raise the work of our colleges we must materially raise the quality of 
the pupil-teachers who come to the colleges. And some better system of encouraging 
the learning element rather than the teaching element of the pupil-teachers li< 
the roots of any useful proposals. 

[q. 7987. Canon Warburton, speaking of the want of education of the pupil-t< 

says— ** The odd thing is that they seem to know nothing about teaching. They 
" lower marks for the school management paper than those who come in by o\ 
*• competition. The teachers to whom they were apprenticed have evidently seldoi 
** taken the trouble to give them any hint at aU about the theory of education, tl 
'* diflferent systems, and the different ways of teaching subjects* and so on. That tal 

I Q. 7988. « one rather by surprise. The authorities (of the colleges) say that they are easier 
manage than those who have not been pupil-teachers, and they know more of 

Q. 8005. ** discipline and order. They aU admit that." He thinks that the candidates have 

- shared in the general improvement in education. " Anyhow, they are not worse in 

" that respect than they used to be." 

Q. 8214-5. He re-affirms the ignorance of the pupil-teachers of school methods, and says he 
thinks it is one of the things in which the pupil-teachership breaks down, because 
there is not time for the head teachers to teach this effectively. 

Canon Canon Daniel, while finding that the candidates for admission at Battersea are 

Daniel. relatively well prepared, points out (Q. 11,563) that a very large number of students 

in training must have been imperfectly taught. He states (Q. 11,635), that during 
the last 10 years the quality and the state of preparedness of his students on entrance 
has been gradually improving. This is not quite consistent with his answer to the 
circular sent to the training colleges. But that answer was directed to the one point 
of masters presenting their pupil -teachers for South Kensington exam'mationa, 
irrespective of any systematic course of scientific training, for the sake of the grants^ 
and at the expense of their regular orderly instruction. 

He frequently hears complaints that schoolmasters do not sufficiently instruct their 
pupil-teachers in the craft of teaching, and to the following question, *' That is t<. 
*' that the master rather uses the pupd-teacher as a relief to himself in the teai 
" of the school than as an apprentice whom he has to fonn in the art of teaching?" 
He replied, "Yes, he does not sufficiently train him.'' Canon Daniel thinks the C' 
of instruction in the training colleges might be improved by stnking out some » 
more elementary subjects, but that would necessitate better preparation at entry. He 
[Q. Jl,760-2. states of the pupil-teachers who seek to enter college, that there is a wa 
thoroughness in their knowledge, and he repeats that they have not been suffic; 
taught and trained in the principles of teaching; they are often used as mere 
[Q. 11,937. instruments instead of being supervised. "There must be a solid basis of education 
'' before you begin to specialise and teach men how to teach. We shoidd be mere 
" charlatans if we spent our time in teaching men how to teach subjects they did Dot 
" know." 

Dr. Graham. Dr. Graham, of Hammersmith Training College, Q. 12,050, says, — " We should like 
to see students beginning a course of training in a far better position to take 
I Q. 12,052. ** advantage of the training," He would like a three years course of trn 
beginning at 16 or 17; the student during the first year to be under prepii 
instruction, during the second to do the work now done in two years, and the tkinl 

Q. 12,054. y^^r ^^ b^ mainly teaching in the practising schools, and he thinks that tliis tr 
Would give the student more fully, and at an age when he is really more suso. ^ 
and more capable of learning, what he now gets as a pupil teacher, and he would 

Q. 12,222. be a better teacher. Dr. Graham does not think that practical skill can be acquirer! 
during apprenticeship. Pupil-teachers have not at that age the knowle<lge whicli 

Q. 12 228-9. would enable them to appreciate the teaching. He would be glad, as a general 
practice, to have the preparatory year of training from 17 to 18. But there ait 
many difficulties, especially with the schools that rely on pupil-teachers as part of the 
effective teaching staff. 

C^on Canon Cromwell says, (Q. 12,558), A very large number of those who seek t< 

Cromwell. a training college are certainly unfit for the tuition they would get there. Noi 

12,614. from health, principally from want of due preparation. The pupil-teachers who come 

to St. Mark's have not leamt to study for themselves, to concentrate their att* r 
to read for themselves, and to reason accurately. The general education ■ 
pupil-teacher is very much neglected ; one of the great desiderata is the increasm? 
of the mental self-reliance of the pupil -teacher and his power of individual tl 

Q. 12,641. He finds (Q. 12,641) the teaching in the college handicapped by the bad si 
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qualification of ha\ang passed tlie fourth year's examination satisfactorily ; and, 
qualified under Article 52, that is to say, if specially recommended by the inspectoi 
on the ground of practical skill as a teacher, may, up to the age of 25, take sol* 
charge of a school not exceeding 60 in average attendance. A pupil-teacHer may 
pass satisfactorily, even though the pass be below ** fair." The Education Department 
reports to us that in 1886, 425 persons who failed at the scholarship exaniination t' 
year were accepted as assistants on account of their having passed the fourth year'i 
examination as pupil- teachers ; of these 63 were qualified under Article 52 u 
provisionally certificated teachers. 

We note among the resolutiouK passed at a ruridecanal chapter in SomerdetshirB, 
September 1886, and recorded, page 34, No. LXXIII among other memorials and 
suggestions furnished to us, ** That acting certificates for the employment as teachem 
** of ex-pupil-teachers, direct from their apprenticeship, should gradually cease, and 
" that in future all teachers should be subjected to some direct training in order 
" their instruction should become more * thoughtful.* " 

The Durham Diocesan Board of Education, among their suggestions to us, reoomv 
mended (No. 8) that some steps be taken to limit the influx of teachers into tl 
profession, who have not served an apprenticeship and passed through a traini 
college. 

These assistant teachers or ex-pupil-teachers are a very important part of the f^taff^ 
of schools. They are tending to supplant the pupil-teacher, and by the Government 
report for 1886-7 there were 5,336 males and VZ^IOS females, a total of 17,439, 
counting as available for the instruction of 1,046,340 children, or nearly a third of 
all the children under instruction. 

These ex-pupil-teachers vary very much in quality and eflficiency. If they have 
been well trained in large schools under good head teachers, and with ample oppor- 
tunities for study, they may have some good qualities as teachers; but, as a rale, 
they are those piipil-teachers who either never sat for the scholarship, or failed or 
passed too low to get into college. The evidence of the Clerk to the Hull school 
board, (O'Donoghue Q. 36,014, 36,198-9), of the Birmingham school board. 
(McCarthy 33.185, 33,777), of Mr. Charles Smith, head master of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house. Smith 16,932-3), who has had very large classes for their instruction, and of 
Mr. Scotson (22.781), shows that the ex-pupil-teachers employed are largely of very 
poor quality, intellectually, and as teachers, but they are cheap, ranging generally 
from a minimum of 30^. or 35/. for women, to 55Z. or 60/. as a usual maximum for 
men, and they are less trouble than pupil-teachers. 

No doubt even if it were determined ultimately to have none but trained certificaied 
teachers, it would be many years before we could dispense with the sei^vices of the 
ex-pupil teachers; the only thing to be done is to make them as good as possible. 
We therefore recommend— First, that all ex-pupil-teachers should be required to sit 
for the scholarship examination the July following the expiration of their indentures, 
and should only be recognised as assistants provisionally, pending the result of the 
scholarship examination being known, and should they fail to pass high enough to 
entitle them to enter college, they should be disqualified at the ensuing Christmas 
from counting on the staff. Secondly, while many of these ex -pupil- teachers, especially 
women, mnj render useful service for two or three years without their intending 
permanently to follow up the profession of teacher (in many cases the expectatiou 
of marriage prevents women from giving up two years of their life to training) they 
should, if they fail to go to college, not be recognised beyond the age of 23, unless 
they pass the first years certificate examination, and, having passed that, they should 
be required after not more than [two] years to pass the second year's certificate 
examination. Moreover their recognition should be provisional, and renewed from 
year to year on the report of Her Majesty's Inspector of the way they had taught 
their class during the school year. And, lastly, they should in no case be recognise*! 
except as assistants. 

Such restrictions as these, couple<l with an improved system of education of 
pupil-teachers, would gradually improve the quality of the ex-pupil-teachers, and do, 
much for the advancement of education. They should, however, not count on the 
staff of schools for more than 50 childi*eu. 

The next class of teacher is the acting teacher who passes the certificate examination. 
Several witnesses have proposed the abolition of this class of teacher, and the require- 
ment of training as a condition of recognition as a certificated teacher. But such 
a step as this would be too severe. Several of the most interesting, able, an 
thoughtful teachers who came before us have not been trained, and while we recogaJM 
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it as a general rule the trained teachers are greatly superior to the untrained, wo 
"do not think it wise to close all other avenues to the profession. Besides, the number 
of training colleges is at present quite insufficient to accommodate all those who 
would require admission if no untrained teachers wore recognised. 

^At the same time we think the coiKlitions of admission might be Juade more 
tringent for untrained teachers, and there is reason to believe that if these conditions 
rere gradually raised the acting teachers would meet them. Thus, in consequence 
' of the Code of 1883 disqualifying teachers passing in the first year's papers from 
taking pupil -teachers, the great mass of the acting teachers from that time have 
taken the second year's papers. It would be desirable, however, having regard to the 
fact that teachei's who are engaged in school fluring the day have considerable 
diflBcukies in carrying on their own studies, that all acting teachers should be 
required to take the first year's papers not earlier than the Christmas year after 

I they pass the scholarship examination* and the second year s papers not less than two 
years after passing the fii*st year's examination, and further that no person bo eligible 
for a head teachership who has not passed the second year's examination t ot lower 
than the second division, and that acting teachers be not eligible for headships till 
they have got their parchments. With these restrictions the acting teachers might 
be left free to become certificated teachers ; and, probaijly, the extension of facilities 
for training would, with the improvement of the education of pupil-teachers and the 
, consequent attraction of a superior class of candidates into the profession, so increase 
kthe immber of trained teachers without any absolute exclusion, that the interest of 
education would not suffer. 
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Training Colleges. 

We now pass to the training colleges, and the questions which present themselves 
are — Is the present management of them satisfactory ? Are their relations with 
,the State on a sound basis? Should there be any extension of the system e*. jr on 
,the present Irnes or through day training colleges ? Should the new training colleges 
connected with places of higher education ? Should they be managed by school 
loards, county boards, or any other representative public bodies? Is the .strictly 
denominational and private character of the existing training colleges satisfactory, in 
view of the changed conditions of national education ? 

The present management of the training colleges is voluntary and mainly 
denominational. The burden of the cost falls principally on the nation and on the 
itiidents, a very small part of the yearly cost is defrayed by the suuscribers. 

Of the original cost of the buildings about 30 per cent, was contributed by the 
State and ihe remainder was subscribed; the exact figures sire 118,627/. granted 
py tbe Committee of Council and 278,842L subscribed, but since their foundation 
considerable additional sums have been subscribed for their enlargement and improve- 
ment. Of the yearly certified expeuditure, amounting in 1886 to 166,41'7/., 121,821/. 
ir more than 73 per cent, was met by grants from the Committee of Council on 

ducation, 27,440/. or about 1G| per cent, was paid by the students, 16,148/., or 
ess than 10 per cent., wns from subscriptions, donations, and collections in churches 
and chapels. 

The Code provides. Art, 116, 117 — A training college is an institution for boarding, 
lodging, and instructing students who are preparing to become certificated teachers 
^^ elementary schools. It is required to include either on its promises, or within 

convenient distance, a practising school, in which the students may learn the prRctical 
exercise of their profession. No grant is made to a training college u?)le\s« the 
Department is satisfied with the premises, management, and staff. Art. 21 provides 
— The authorities of each college settle their own terms of admission. The grant to 
colleges is subject to two limits by Art. 131. It must not exceed, (a) — 75 per cent, 
of the expenditure of the college for the year, approved by the Department, and 
certified in such a manner as the Department may require, (b) — 50/. for each male 
and 35/. for each female Queen's scholar in residence for continuous training 
throughout the year for which it is beirig paid. 
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The principal is usually a clergyman, 'fhe accommodation in 1886 was diairibuuyl 
in the following proportions — 
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No. of 
Students. 




Ai-commo- 


PerCcBL 




1 cr Cent. ^^.^^ 


Church of England - . - - 

Undenominational 

British - - - - . 

Weslcysiu • .... 
Roman Catholic - . - _ 


2,210 

147 
' 516 
227 1 
173 


67-5 
4 5 

15 7 
7 
6-.3 


2^2 

151 
517 
240 
228 


66-3 

IS'3 
71 

H'7 


• , ' 


3,272 


3.368 



In the year ending August 1886 there were in the various classes of pablic 
elementary schools the following numbei'e in average attendance — 



Church of England 
British, &c. schools 
Board schools 

Wesley an schools 
Roman Catholic schools 

Total 



1,62(3,231 
252,461 
1,251,307 

129,618 
178,738 

3,438,425 



47-3 per cent. 

7-3 „ 
36-4 „ 

3-8 ., 

5-2 ., 



ThuB, it appears that the proportion of accommodation in Church of England. 
Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan training colleges is greatly in excess of the proportion 
of children in the schools of the same denominations. On the other hand, while 
47'3 per cent, of the children in public elementary schools are in board schools, 
British, or other undenominational schools, there is only 19*8 per cent, of tk 
accommodation in British and undenominational training colleges. 

The iiutlioritie."^ of the Church of England, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan trainiDg 
colleges state that theu' accommodation is only intended for members of their own 
churches ; anrt though, in a few cases, others have been admitted, yet there is no 
conscience clause, and all are required to conform to the religious observances, acd 
to accept the distinctive religious teaching characteristic of the various bodies. 

It is alleged first that there would be a breach of faith if the Government ^^ -^^ 
require as a condition of State aid the admission on equal terms of members ot 
communions into these colleges, and, .secondly, that it would interfere with c-i': 
discipline and break up the domestic character of the colleges, should they U- 
thrown open. 

As to the assertion that any modification of the conditions on which parliamentan 
grants should in future be given would be a breach of faith, such a contention would 
m effect convert the annual parliamentary vote into a charge on the consolidated fmiil; 
iind the claim to a vested interest in the parliamentaiy grant without its being equitable 
for Parliament to modify its conditions, comes too late in the day in this question ol 
elomontary education, even if, on other grounds, there were anything to be said for 
auch a proposition. For, in 1870, all schools, though previously in receipt of parlia- 
mentary grants, and though largely founded in exclusive connexion ^-ith pan!--'^^ 
denominations, were required to accept a time-table conscience clause as a con 
of the continuance of annual gi'ants ; moreover, the denominational inspection wluch 
had previously been secured to them was swept away, and they became subject to 
inspectors, chosen irrespective of their religious opinions, and without consultation 
with the various religious bodies ; whereas, previously, inspectors of Church of Englasd 
schools were all clergymen, chosen with the concurrence of the . Archbisboj)S of 
Canterbury and of York, who could withdraw their afiproval of the inspectors. In the 
case of Roman Catholic schools the inspectors were Roman Catholics, and were 
appointed after consultation with representatives of that church. 

The history of the growth of denominational training colleges is the history «f » 
successful opposition led by the J^ational tSociety, and by most of the bishops, ' 
establishment of an Undenominational State Training College, as proposed in i-^ . 
as a consequence of the vehemence of that opposition, the Goverament gave vaTt 
and aided in the foundation and maintenance of the training colleges as they now 
exist. But these denominational colleges were the natural complement of a dt "^ "'^- 
national system* and when Parliament established the school board system in 1^7 
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followed naturally that the question of denominational training colleges would be 
open to re-consideration. And, indeed, apart from any question of denominational 
restrictions or their abolition, the tenns en which grants were made to training 
colleges were materially altered by Mr. Lowe's code in 1862. 

In reference to this supposed moral claim to a continued parliamentary grant, 
equal in its proportion to the total expenditure to that now paid, we may note that, 
in 1851, the Reverend H. Moseley returned (Education Report, 1851-52, ji. 189) for 
the Church of England training colleges for males, a total income of 19,243/ , of 

•which 1,976/. was from Government grants, or about 10 per cent. ; at the same time 
Ihe students paid 5,791/., or about 30 per cent., aud voluntary contributions amounted 
to more than 10,000/., or upwards of 50 per cent. 

In the official letter of October 22, 1S51, signed R. W, Lingon, addressed to the 

Reverend Henry Moseley, and published pp. 213-14 of the Education Report of 

1851-52, we find the following passage, " Their lordships distinctly aud expressly 

'' lay it down as a rule and principle for your gnitlanco in carrying out your 

instructions that they require the voluntary character of these institutions to be 

maintained. This character is in some danger, if, in addition to the grants 

'' now made, each separate item of expenditure is made the subject of a fresh 

B[* application. The present constitution of the training schools is wholly inconsistent 

** with assuming the charge of them upon the public funds, and it is not their 

i** Lordships' desire to encourage any such anticipation." 
I In 1857 the present Bishop of London reported of the male Church of England 
training colleger, that of a total income of 37,490/., 13,815/. was paid by the 
Bubscribei*s, or 37 per cent., 20,614/, was derived from Government grants, or 55 
per cent. (Education Report, 1857-58, p. 719). 

The Reverend F. C. Cook, inspector of female Church of England training colleges, 
reported in 1857 ihat the Government grants amounted to 11,488/., fees paid by 
students to 6,050/., and subscriptions, donations, &c. to 5,532/., or about 50 per 
cent, from Government, about 26 per cent, from the students, and al>out 24 per cent. 

I from subscriptions, donations, &c. 
L He says (Education Report, 1857-58, p. 763), ** These returns corroborate the 
'*' opinions which I expressed last year. It is evident, upon the whoJe, the institutions 
I** are prosperous. Doubtless some difficulty is felt, and always must be folt, in 
** keeping up the annual subscriptions, but the amount now raised ought not to 
•* be diminished. It is a small contrilmtion considering that these institntifUis belong 
^** to the dioceses in which they stand, and are entirely managed by local committees. 
i*^ They are the property of the Church, whose principles are inculcated in the minds 
'* of all the students, and whose daughters will be educated to a great extent by 
^'^ mistresses trained in them."* 

As to the second allegation, that the presence of young people of various denomi- ReligiocHr' 
nations is incompatible with college life ; we do not find that this is the case iti the wniformity 
training colleges of the British and Foreign Society. And if we look at other ""^^ "J'«^^''|^'T 
institutions where students reside, of the same age as the ntudents at training colleges, jjf^^ 
we find that no difficulty is experienced in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge in 
consequence of the presence of members of various denominations in the same 
colleges. And among women, the colleges recently founded at Girton and Newnham 
ire conducted on the most comprehensive principles ; and Hollo way College, where the 
lArchbishop of Canterbury has accepted the post of governor, was, by the constitution 
lof the founder, to be carefully protected from identification with any one religious 
)ody. It cannot, therefore, be considered that the existing system prevailing in 
Jti'aining colleges is essential to the moral training and formation of character in the 
rctudents. Indeed, one of the most successful trainmg colleges of those connected with 
the Church of England, the Home and Colonial, has not only admitted students who 
are avowedly Nonconformists, but gives to those residins: in London great liberty of 
spending their Sunday at home, and the authorities of the college are satisfii^d that 
{.this liberty works welL 

Tho advocates of enforced uniformity in college life as necessary for the moral 

[training of teachers should be in favour of the complete abolition of the acting 

) teacher who at the age when other ex-pupil teachers go to coUege is allowed to go 

forth with perfect freedom and teach as an assistant, it may be far from home and 

in the crowded population of a large town. 



• Most of the existing tmining colleges had been founded by 1S.51. a,m\ tbe gront mflss of tlip.m by 1^.57. 
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There is no reaaon to believe tkat the students generally prefer the rigid deco: 
national system of our training colleges. The British and Foreign colleges find 
large competition for adniissioii, find an* Inrgely filled by students who |>ass very ' 
in ihe scholarship list, and many of them are members of the Church of England. 

Caron Warburton, for several years inspector of the female training: colleges gai 
as his evidence that the present supply of female ti'ained teachers is quite inadequi 
(Q. 7795) tlmt there is need for more female colleges, and that they should -.be 
undenominational (Q. 7798-77G9). I3c notes the exclusion from the Church training 
colleges of those who are not Churchwomen» and states that this biings about a 
conformity which is not at all desirable in order to get into the Church colleger 
(Q. 7800) Similarly Mi^^s Trevor gave evidence that at Chichester there had been 
Nonconformist students wLo after submitting to the Church discipline of the college, 
resumed their nonconformity on leaving college. 

If the existing denominational training colleges are to be maintaincfl as thi 
and are to be largely subsidit^ed by the State, they should bear a reasonable pro^ 
to the denominational schools for which they were established, and the national W( 
of training teachers should not continue to be the monopoly of irresponsible 
private managers who are uncontrclled in their admission or rejection of studeni 
The best plan for supplementing the existing colleges would be the establishment and 
management of colleges under local educational authorities subject to the Buj^ervisi 
of the Education Department, 
of Most of the oflBcial witnesses who came before us were on the whole satisfied 

the educational work done by the colleges, and we agree with them that the greai 
cause of their shortcomings is to be found in the wi'etched state of preparation of t\ 
students at entrance, but we think with Mr. IMatthew Arnold that the education in 
colleges themselves is not always what, it might be.* 

The two years, most of which should be spent in professional training are 1 
devoted to imparting what can only be fairly described as elementaiy knowledge. 

Again in many cases the practising schools are not what they should be in equipmi 
and eflSciency, and are by no moans model schools where the students may be she 
the newest and most perfect school raethods.f In many colleges the appliances 
teaching science are inadequate, in some the teaching itself is defective. 

The principals are sometimes pei*sons who take little part in the teaching, and ha' 
not been prepared for their work by wide experience and marked success in practii 
teaching. The staff are often elementary teachers, sometimes ai>pointed immediately 
on the completion of their two years course of training, and, consequently, the teacbi 
are often wanting in wide knowledge of the subjects taught, though they may ha' 
much aptitude in imjjarting knacks and short methods which may enable their studeD 
to pass examinations, and put their pupils through them. We need for the traini 
of our elementary teachers that those who educate them shall have a wide knowledj^ 
of the subjects which they teach, and shall kindle intellectual enthusiasm and stimulai 
power of thought rather than aim merely of securing passes at an examination, 
doubt, to secure truly educated rather than crammed teachers, a three years' coi 
would be better than a two years' course. But as we are in favour of largely increasing 
the j>roportion of trained to untrained teachers, we shrink from recommending tW j 
addition of a third year at College, which would greatly add to the cost (,f traioin^fl 
and diminish the supply of teachers whom the existing colleges could turn out. We^ 
think, howevei', that facilities might be given for those promising students who aw 
willing to give another year to study, to be gathered in some central place 
training, probably in connection with the universities or other colleges for advani 
teaching. 

Canon Warbui-ton, while bearing a high testimony to the good moral influence 
exercised over the students in the training colleges, states (Q. 7822) ** I have 
" felt and expressed the feeling in successive reports that the turning them 
*' students] out piofissionally well qualified to conduct schools and teach, is the w" 
" point of the inBtitutions. Their technical instruction, so to speak is not sati-*" ' 
** They are not turned out so good teachers as one would hope." And in 
summed up his last report on the female training colleges as follows : (Ed. Repo; 
1886-6, p. 442), " On taking a parting review of the whole subject of our \ 
" State-aided system of training of elementary schoolmistresses, my pre< 
** feeling is one of admiration for the zeal and energy with which the work is bei 
'* carried on, mingled with a certain sense of disappointment with the in 
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aoquirements and technical Bkill obT,ained, as the result of so much forethought-, 
self-denial, watchfulness, and ungnidging labour on the [)art of all concerned in the 
work of the colleges. It would seem as if innate capability — the personal factor 
80 to speak — was, after all, so much more important an element in the teachers' 
eflBciency and success than the best of good training ; it turns out to have been so 
much more difficult than ono might have hoped to eradicate bad intellectual habits, 
to give larger and more liberal viewe, to emancipate the judgment, to cultivate the 
imagination, ard create a longing for the discovery and attainment of truth in the 
case of young persons who have not, as a rule, been favourably circumstanced with 
reference to earl}' training and associations. I hope to live to see a closer approxi- 
mation of our training college system with the liberal culture of the universities, so 
that all that is best and highest in modem education may be brought within the 
reach of those to whom the teaching of the great mass of the children of this and 
coming genemtions will be entrusted. I have reason to believe that there would 
be no unwillingness to co-operate on the part of the authorities of Oxford or of 
Cambridge/' 

We are glad to give our hearty assent to the principles laid down by Canon 
"Warburton in the above suggestions ; we folly recognise that the training colleges 
are entitled to demand that the candidates for admission shall come to them with 
a more thorough education and with a greater intellectual alertness ; but we think 
that the colleges themselves need, not a more extensive curriculum, but a more 
thorough and intellectual study of the matters included in the curriculum ; lecturers, 
rho shall combine a wide knowledge of their subject, with the technical ability in 
andling classes which is already largely studied both in the training colleges and in 
[le elementary schools ; and we think that, without ignoring the fact that the colleges 
exist for the purpose of training teachers and must therefore be professional in their 
ims and methods, it would be well if some of the narrowness of the seminary and 
uniformity in the type of students were corrected by contact with places of general 
education. 
^ We do not recommend that the grants to the existing training colleges be abolished, 
Hnor do wo think it would be wise, provided that other opportunities of liberal training 
Hare afforded to students who intend to be teachers, to force upon the managers of the 
"present training colleges changes in their domestic arrangements which they are not 
willing to accept. We think, however, that no student admitted to a training college 
should be expelled by the authorities without being entitled to an appeal to the 
Education Department, which should have full power to deal with the case as may seem 
equitable to it. We hope that when the existing training colleges cease to enjoy 
their present monopoly of public aid, many of them may voluntarily widen their terms 
of admission, and the conditions under which students are trained by them. Their 
success will then depend on the efficiency of their teaching, and on their popularity 
with students, and with others. 

We had a great deal of evidence in support of the establishment of a system of day- 
training colleges 8\de by side with the existing training colleges. 

The Birmingham School Board presented a memorial quoted (Q. 33,200) which asks McCarthy. 
*' that the system of non-residential colleges, which is permitted by the Scotch Code, 
•* should be introduced into England, and that Government grants in aid of such 
•' institutions should be given on an equally liberal ccalo, and further that school 
•* boards be empowered to establish and maintain such day (or non-residential) 
*' training colleges." Mr. McCarthy states (Q. 33,201) '' that the Birmingham School 
** Board were unanimous, including the vice- principal of the Saltley Training College, 
supporting the memorial. It has also been supported by many bodies outside of 
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'* Birmingham, including the School Boards of Leeds and Nottingham.*' Mr. McCarthy, 
who presented the memorial of the Birmingham School Board, submitted an alternative 
and slightly different plan of his own. 

He submitted (Q. 33,209 and following)^ — that if all teachers are to be trained as at 
present, whether in boarding or day colleges up to the age of 20 at least, the cost of 
education will be heavy, and the existing scheme contemplat'es no change in the pupil- 
teacher system. He suggests, therefore, the establishment of 12 or 13 day training 
colleges, to hold about 250 stu^lents each, to be established in the large towns, to be 
under the management of the school boards, and to be wholly supported by the State. 
These colleges are to be mixed, and to admit students at the age of 1 0, on examination. 
The college course is to hist three years, during two of which the students will be 
studying at the colk>ge, and during one year they are to be half time teachers in some 
school in the neighbourhood. They are then to be for two years probationer teachers 
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in some school within the inspector's district, and at the end of the five years 
are to pat>B a certificate examination, in which professional subjects mil have great 
weight. He contemplates that the students at 16 will be largely drawn from the 
secondary schools, though he would not exclude ordinary pupil -teachers. 

Mr. McCarthy recommends his scheme as being in practical working operation m 
the town of Worcester, Mass,, U.S.A, (Q. 33,231). and he also urges that it would 
be a less costly method of training teachers than the present system. He considen 
that a day training college has the great advantage of not removing women from 
their homes while carrying on their education. Many of the authorities of the 
existing training colleges consider that this severance from the home is one of the 
great advantages of the training college, as enabling the authorities to form 
the character and improve the culture of the students. But it must be remembered 
that in England the present training colleges have largely to deal with students who , 
come from homes of a humble type, and where intellectual influences are not ^^^H 
strong, and that Mr. McCarthy looks forward under his scheme to drawing teacbe^^ 
from families where education and refinement exist to a considerable extent ; and in 
Birmingham the school board has already succeeded in recruiting its pupil-teachere 
largely from the middle-class, partly through the supply being mainly drawn from 
the grammar schools, partly through the care taken l>y the board in ascertaining the 
character of the home before accepting candidates. 

Professor Bodington, principal of the Yorkshire College at Leeds, supported 
scheme for the training of ex-pupil-teachers as day students at the colleges now comri 
into existence in various parts of England. He proposes that the professional trainii 
of the students should be conducted by the college, which wOidd appoint a masters 
method, and by arrangement with the school board and other managers would Mse 
some of the board and voluntary schools as practising schools. He contemplates il 
training of a comparatively small number of students, 30 to 40, in connexion with " 
own college. (Bodington, 54,107 scq.) 

We have strong evidence from Wales urging the expediency of utilising, for th 
training of teachers, the colleges recently established at Aberystwith, Bangor, and 
Cardiff; and Mr. Williams, the Chairman of the Cardifi^ School Board, and also li 
member of the Council of the Cardiff College, stated that the authorities of that collegtj 
were prepared to make arrangements for supplying the professional as well a« tliM 
general education of the students, and he contemplated the co-operation of the schoolj 
board with the college. (L. Williams, 39,416 seq.) 

Dr. Morrison, the principal of the Glasgow Free Church Training College, gaw" 
much valuable evidence as to the working of the university teaching in connexion 
with the professional preparation of a training college, and as to the effect of pe^j 
mitting students in training to make their own arrangements, under due supervision,] 
for boarding and lodging. (Morrison, 38,397 seq.) 

We are of opinion that it is desirable to give expansion to our present system of] 
tramiug, by permitting students to lodge at home, or in lodging houses of approved 
character and respectability, to utilise the colleges and other places of higher iostnic- 
tion, which are willing to aid in the training of teachers, and to encourage the 
formation of educational faculties in such colleges either in conjunction with or apart 
from the local school board. 

We think that the training of teachers should not begin so early as to interfere wit 
their previous education, and that, as a rule, the present age of training should no 
be lowered. 

At the same time we think that an experiment, such as the one indicated in lie 
evidence of the Rev. E. F. M. McCarthy, might be tried; especially as the general 
lines of his proposal are very similar to those indicated in the thoughtful evidence of 
Dr. Graham, principftl of Hammersmith Training College. He has established 
preparatory class in his college, of students between 17 and 18, to fit ill-taugh 
pupil- teachers for the college course. He sketches his idea of a course of traininri 
(Q. 12,052), Ho would admit young men between the ages of 16 and 18 into tlial 
training colleges for the first year without examination, at the end of that year he 
would let them begin a two years* course of training on condition of their pa 
an examination at the end of that [the first] year; and during the second year 
would correspond to the present first year he would make them do practicallj 
work which is now done during the two years, because it could be done then ; th 
third year would be more particularly devoted to the practical work of teaching in 
the practising schools. To a certain extent this is similar to what is carrie<i on in 
Prussia. 
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We see no objection to tbe existence of more than one method of training being 
recognised by the Education Department, provided that the essentials of thorough 
education, and sound technical preparation in the principles of the art of teaching, 
are secured, and while we should prefer for all the wider intellectual range of thought 
which may bo expected from contact with a university, wo are of opinion that the 
existing system may be continued side by side with the new schemes to which we have 
referred. 

In reference to the question of boarding or day training colleges, we are of opinion 
that so long as the pupil-teachers are drawn from uneducated homes, and come to 
college so badly prepared as they now are, the undivided influence of a good board- 
ing-college will probably be of advantage to them, and in any case boarding arrange- 
ments will be necessary for some of the students who attend colleges at a distance 
from their home. But in proportion as the colleges are brought within reach of the 
homes of the students, and these are drawn from famihes of wider education, we 
consider that the preservation and extension of the home influence, side by side with 
that of the training college, will be a great, advantage. 

As to the government of the new training colleges, we think, without defining too 
minutely how they should be administered, that their government should be both 
educational and of a local representative character. We doubt whether the school 
board alone, or the local college alono, would be the best body ; perhaps a council 
representative hoih of the higher education and of the school boards in large towns ; 
and in counties where there are no large towns, a delegatum of the county rating 
authority might be constituted, working in conjunction with representatives of the 
Education Department. 

The introduction of these changes would, we believe, make it easy by degrees to 
substitute trained for untrained teachers in our schools, and would greatly improve 
the quality of the trained teachers themselves. 



CHAPTER 6, 



Religious Instruction. 

The declared object of the formation of the Committee of Council on Education in 

1839 was to promote the religious welfare as well as the intellectual education of the 
children attending elementary gchools. [Cumin, 170 — 173 ) In the instructions to 
inspectors issued in August 184(1, when the Marquis of Lansdowne was Lord President, 
the inspectors were informed that " their Lordships are strongly of opinion that no 
" ]jlan of education ought to be encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not 
" subordinate to the regulation of the thoughts and habits of the children by the 
•* doctrines and precepts of revealed religion. [Minutes, 1839^40, pp. 22 — 24.]" In 
this policy the leaders of both the great Parliamentary parties were agreed ; and for 
many years successives Codes provided that — 

** Every school aided from the grant must be either— 

** (a. ) A school in conne.xion with some recognised religious denomination ; or 
** (6.) A school in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are read daily 
from the authorised version.** (Article 8, Code, 1870.) 

This Article appeai-ed for the last time in the Code of 1870. Section 97 of the 
Education Act of that year enacted that aft-er March 31st, 1871, the conditions to be 
fulfilled in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant '* shall not require that 
" the school shall be in connexion with a religious denomination, or that religious 
** instruction shall be given in the school." The Act of 1870 affirmed the principle 
that it is no part of the duty of the State to secure religious instruction for children 
attending public elementary schools. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Norris, who was one of Her Majesty's inspectors from 1849 
to 1864, informed us that the instructions which were put before him in 1849 required 
him to examine the children attending Church of England schools not only in the 
Holy Scriptures, but in the Church Catechism very carefidly, to inquire further what 
were their habits in respect of private prayer and in respect of attendance at divine 
worship. ** All this," said the witness " I was to report to my Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education." [Norris, 47,352.] These instructions, under the 
agreement between the Education Department and the heads of the Church of 
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England, were drawn up by the Archbisliops. In the instructions of 1862, whimflie 
Revised Code came into operation, the same view was taken of the primary importaxice 
of the moral and religious character of a school, and unless the religious knowledge 
of the children and their discipline and behaviour were satisfactory, the inspector 
might refuse to examine the school, or, if he did not resort to this extrerao measure, 
he might recommend the cutting down of the grant. [Norris, 47,352.] But it was 
enacted by the Act of 1.870, section 7, that it should no longer be any part of the 
duties of Her Majesty's inspector to inquire into any insiruction on religious subjectfi 
given in schools receiving grants from Parliament, or to examine any scholar in such 
schools in any rehgious subject or book. 

The Act leaves perfect freedom to the managers of denominational schools to &:c 
the most definite religious instruction before or after, or before and after, the ordiii:. 
secular work of the school. In giving this instruction they can use the catechi i ■ 
and formularies of the church with which the schools are connected ; but, at the wjpIi 
of the parent, any child may be withdrawn from it. School boards are also left at 
liberty to provide religious instruction for children attending schools under tli 
management; but, as in denominational schools, this instruction is to be given l^toit- 
or after' — or before and after — the secular work of the scliool, and any children may 
be withdrawn from it at the wish of their parents. 

A further restriction is imposed on the religious instruction given in board schoolg. 
Section 14, commonly known as the Cowper-Temple clause, prevents the introducboD 
into a board school of any catechism or formulary which would identify the school 
with any particular religious denomination. 

Some of the witnesses whom we examined expressed their belief that the Act of 
1870 had, in various ways, tended to lessen the importance of religious teaching in 
the estimate of managers, teachers, and children, and to impair its efficiency. 
[Warburton, 8747, 8415 ; Grove, 14,898; Kichards, 25,795-9, 25,840; McNeile, 33,828, 
33,833-4,34,123-4; Gilmore, 34,620 ; Allies, 9745, 9747.] But it is clear from ibaj 
evidence submitted to us that while the overwhelming majority of the school boardi 
of the country have made large provision for the '' undenominational ** instruction ot 
the chiUhvn attending their schools, the Act has done nothing to lessen the powerl 
of the managers of voluntary schools to use them for the maintenance and extension] 
of the influence of the churches with which they are associated. We have be^nJ 
specially impressed with the remarkable vigour with which the schools of the Church [ 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church are being worked in the interests of] 
those two great ecclesiastical organisations. 

On a review of the whole of the evidence submitted to us we have come to the ' 
conclusion that those who believe that the inculcation of religious truth in some 
definite doctrinal form should constitute a portion of the daily teaching of every child.) 
attending school, have no occasion to regard the results of the legislation of 1870 
with dissatisfaction. To the majority of those who hold this position the day school 
is virtually part of the equipment of the Church, and its primary purpose is to 
instruct the children in religious truth and to train them in the discharge of religious 
duty. They believe that neither the instruction nor the training can be efieciu^ 
unless it rests on definite religious doctrine, and is made part of the ordinary work-j 
of the school. Whatever apprehension they mny have felt when the Act of 1870 was 
passed, ex}jerience has proved that their fears were illusory. The schools of the 
Church of England and of the Roman Catholic Church are rendering to those great 
ecclesiastical organisations a larger service than they ever rendered before. 

(1.) Since 1870 the nwniher of cMIdreii receiving definite rehgious instruction and 
training has enonuously increased. In 1870 the Church of England had 6,382 schools,^ 
with accommcdatiou for 1,365,080 children; in 1886 it had 11,864 schools, with< 
accommodation for 2,548,673 : in 1870 the average attendance was 844,334, in 1886 ' 
it had risen to 1,634,354. In 1870 the Roman Cathohc Church had 350 schools, 
with accommodation for 101,556 children ; in 1886 it had 892 schools, with aocom* 
modation for iilO,233 : in 1870 the average attendance was 66,066, in 1886 it had 
risen to 180,701. We are unable to make a similai* comparison for the schools of 
the Wesleyan Methodists ; in the returns of 1870 they were not distinguished from 
British schools which claim to be undenominational 

(2.) The time which is appropriated to religious iiidiructioii and observances in schools 
connected with the Church of England has not diminished. And though, acconling 
to the evidence of the Rev. D. J. Waller, the time given to these purposes in Wesleyan 
schools has "certainly diminished,'* the witness tliought that religious teaching for 
30 or 40 minutes daily ought to give very satisfactory results [Waller, 7019-20], and 
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he informed us that, taking the Wesleyan schools as a whole, about 45 minutes are 
spent in religious teaching and religious observancee. 

(3.) In Churcb of England schools and in Roman Catholic schools the introduction 
of the system of diocesan inspection appears to have made the religious instruction 
more systeviaiiC' and more thcn'ougk, 

(4.) The evidence submitted to us sbows that venj few children are witJuhawn from 
religious instniction under clause 7 of the Act of 1870. 

Those who believe in the great value of definite religious instruction in day schools 
may, therefore, congratulate themselves that, as compared with IR70, the number of 
children in denominational schools has greatly increased, and that the denominational 
instruction has been made more effective. 

Our evidence shows that there are many who think that ** undenominational ** 
religious instruction is neither desirable nor possible, but it also shows that there are 
many who believe that children in public elementary schools should be instructed in 
the contents of the Bible — in its biographies, its parables, its miracles, its moral 
precepts, and the large outlines of its religious teaching — and that instruction of this 
kind may be given without any bias in favour of any definite ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
system. They believe that such instruction is acceptable to the majority of the 
parents, and that it is the ministers of religion, rather than the paren<'s, who desire 
that the religious instniction given in day echools should be more definite. They also 
believe that the knowledge which the children receive from instruction of this kind is, 
in itself, of great value ; that it exerts a powerful influence on character and coivluct ; 
and that it is of the highest importance as a preparation for the work of the Sunday 
school and the Churches. 

While those who hold this theory of the kind of religious instniction that ought to 
be given in schools which are aided by Parliament, and at which children of parents 
associated with churches differing widely from each other in polity and creed are 
compelled to attend, may regret that the accommodation in board schools does not 
provide for a much larger proportion of the children of the country, they will regard 
with satisfaction many of the facts which appear in our evidence,* 

(1.) An enormous 7na/ority of the school boards of England and a large 'majorltt/ of 
the school boards of Wales have provided in their schools for daily prayers, for the 
singing of hymns, and for the ** undenominational " instruction of the children in 
the Bible. 

(2.) The time appropriated to religious observances and instruction is adequate ; and 
the school boards are solicitous that it should not be eiicroaeJied upon by the secular 
work of their schools. 

(3.) Most of the larger boards and many of the smaller boards have adopted schenies 
of religious instruction in order to make the teaching systematic. 

(4.) Many of the boards have provided for the regular extnninaUon of the children 
in religious knowledge and the teachers are aware that importance is attached by the 
boards to the reports of the examiners. 

(5.) The evidence submitted to us shows that in the judgment of those who 
value religious instruction of this kind the knowledge acquired by the children is 
satisfactory. 

In our opinion it would be a grave mistake, from the point of view of those who ConduBion. 
attach the greatest importance to the religious instruction given in day schools, if 
any attempt were made to disturb the settlement of 1870 by compelling all schools 
receiving aid from the Parliamentary grant to provide religious instruction. Any 
[Buch attempt would be certain to provoke angry controversy and resolute resistance, 
and might end in diminishing rather than increasing the amount of the religious 
teaching now given in public elementary schools. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the evidence which was submitted to us by Noncon- 
witnesses representing several Nonconformist denominations. The Rev. Dr. Bruce, of fo^^i^t 
fiuddersfield, chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales for 1888, ^*'"®«*®«' 
-would be satisfied to exclude religious teaching altogether from public elementary 
schools, and to leave all the religious teaching to the Sunday school, the parents, 

• Of 3,470,509 children in average attondance at t'lementnrv wliwds receivtng aid from the Parliamentary 
grant, 1»944-,G22 are in atiendaccc at schools connected wiih the Church of Kngland, with the Wealeyan 
Methodist.s, or with the lloinan Culholic Church ; ami these s^choola ohtain from the grant 1, (324,486/, 
The iiiimlu'r of children in sivcrtige attendance hi Imard schouls is 1,272,151; aid these schools obuin from 
the grant 1 , 1 1 -i^G.'! 1 /. Brirish niHleuominationul and oihcr tcluMjls, in which the religious inslrnction varies 
con aider 111 ily, have 2o3,(J95 children in ftverago ttttemkncc; and receive 21H.588/. from t!ie ParHameiitar/ 
graLt. 
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nud the clergy. [Bruce, 44,144-151.] The Eov. John Atkinson, president of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, is also prepared to exclude religious teaching from 
public elementary schools; he does not object altogether to the reading of the 
Scriptures, though he " can see difficulties in the way even of admitting that" 
[Atkinson . 44,592.] The Rev. Charles Williams, president of the Baptist Union uf 
England and Wales (1886-87), stated that he himself and those whom he represented 
objected to receiving aid from the State for religious instruction ; that the Baptiste 
had declined to receive grants for their day schools before 1870, because the granto 
were made conditional on the ffiving of religious teaching; but that in 1870, he and 
his friends at Accrington established a school which is practically a secular echwL 
because there is no formal religious nistruction given to the children, though in case* 
of discipline the teachers are perfectly free to urge religious sanctions with a view 
to secure the practice of virtue. [Williams, 44,702-14.] The Rev. Dr. Croaakey, of 
Birmingham, is in favour of a system of secular instruction under universal school 
boards. [Crosskey, 41,144.] 

The grounds on which these witnesses rest their objection to the provision of 
religious instruction in public elementary schools deriving part of their support either 
from a Parliamentaiy grant, or from rates, or from both, are of various kinds. " It 
seems to us," said the Rev. C. Williams, ** to be contrary to the very essence of the 
** Gospel for that Gospel to become in any way subject to the control of the State 
** or for its propagation to depend to the least extent upon the aid of the State." 
[Williams, 44,797/) The Rev, Dr. Crosskey said ** Religion cannot be taught in » 
" school like grammar ami arithmetic ; the children associating it with their ordinaij 
" lessons will never feel its power ; the Bible sufiers by being made a class book 
•* like a grammar, and the giving of information about the Bible is confounded with 
*' religious teaching. I quote from many questions, one lately asked in a religious 
" examination : W hat was the special mission of the following prophets, AhijaL, 
** Shemaiah, Micaiah? For young children to be induced to think that this is 
•* religious teaching seems to me to destroy within them the sense of what religion 
" is," ** The children receiving their religion as a task lesson have their religious 
" impressions injured ; they are punished if they do not do their proper lessons in 
'* it, and the associations with the work are all as harsh and hard as those connect"^ 
** with their ordinary lessons. I have myself soon children standing apart to 
•' caned for lack of attention during Bible work. To connect children with a livi 
•* church is the great thing wanted for their religious life ; and they will feel 
" disposed to connect themselves with a cliurch, which is really what will prot- 
" them and redeem them, when religion is made a task lesson in school than wh 
" it is relegated to the Church itself.^' [Cros&key, 41,123, 41,125.] The witn 
thinks that ** the teachers of religion should be religious people" [Crosskey, 41,441]f: 
that religious teaching is a matter which belongs to the Church and not to m 
State, directly or indirectly ; that ** it is most elfectively given in connexion witkj 
•* a living Christian church '* ; that the churches abdicate one of the most importaut; 
of their functions in declining the responsibility for teaching religion to the children 
of the people ; and that they permit it to be done '* in a far less effective way 
" they could do it themselves," [Crosskey, 41,426-7.] Dr. Crosskey is not of opinii 
that the qualifications and training of an efficient teacher of secular subjects an? 
identical with those which are necessary for the teaching of religion. ** I believe," he 
said, " that the skill which is needed for religious teaching is of a special and peculiiir 
" kind ; it is largely determined by the religious character of the man and his vario 
•* natural aptitudes in connexion with the depth of his religious faith." [Crosskey, 
41,597.] 

We do not understand the Nonconformist witnesses to maintain that the teachers, 
either under school boards or under denominational managers, are persons without 
religious faith ; but they contend that it is impossible for boards composed of memberi 
belonging to different churches to take account of religious qualifications in th» 
appointment of their teachere ; and that oven in the appointment of teachers by 
denominational managers, though membership of the churches with which the schools 
are connected will be required, general professional qualifications are likely to tak 
precedence of special aptitude for giving religious instruction. We are told thai 
there was a time when a considerable number of earnest religious men and woui' 
regarded teaching as mainly a religious work ; but the Ven. Archdeacon Norri* 
doubts " whether distinctly religious men and distinctly religious women are so 
*' desirous to be teachers noio as they were under the old system." [Norris, 47,350.J 
And in our judgment teaching, under the present conditions of English elemenl 
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schools of Birmingham who also sttend Suuday schools is very large ; but this wil 
could give us no information with regard to the attendance at Sunday schools of 
the children attending voluntary schools in Birmingham. Evidence as to the large 
proportion of the children attending public elementary schools that also attend Sunday 
schools was given by witnesses from other parts of England. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Stamer, rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, said, *^ by far the larger proportion " of the day 
school children are in Sunday schools. [Staroer, 24,288.] According to the Bev. J, 
Nunn, ** a veiy large number " of the children of Manchester and Lancashire generaDy 
attend Sunday schools. [Nunn, 36,921.] In Accrington, according to the Rev. C. 
Williams, ** with the exception of the children of a few infidels (and they," he said, 
•* are very few indeed among us), every child attends some Sunday school.** [Wil- 
liams, 44,752.] In Huddersfield "the children almost invariably attend Sunday 
" schools.** [Tait, 20,517.] ** With very few exceptions" all the children that 
attend the board schools go to some Sunday school [Tait, 20,520] ; and in reply to 
the question ** do you fancy that the religious instruction of that particular da« 
** for whom an industrial school is needed, is provided for in any way at all?" 
the witness answered, ** some of these, as a matter of fact, do go to Sunday echooW 
[Tait, 20,732.] Mr. J, Bradbury, master of the Abney British School, Moasley, sail 
that " the whole of the children " attending his school also attend the Sunday school 
[Bradbury. 22,043.] Mr. MarkWilks, while of opinion that the Sunday school syste; 
is not so successful in London as in Lancashire and Yorkshire, said that not only 
there a very large number of children in the London Sunday schools, but that in 
parts of London there is a special effort to draw into Sunday schools children of tl 
destitute class [Wilks, 48,961-2] ; and Mr. Powell, a visitor under the London bo; 
said that in his district children who attend the day schools badly, attend the Sunday 
schools well, and that the very parents on whom he has to bring the force of the 
law in order to compel them to send their children to day schools, boast that they send 
their children to Sunday school regularly. [Powell, 52,913-18.] 

On this subject we also received evidence from the oflScial representatives of three 
Sunday school associations — Mr. E. Towers, one of the honorary secretaries of tha 
Sunday School Union; Mr. John Palmer, a representative of the Church of England 
Sunday School Institute ; and the Rev. C. H. Kelly, secretary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School Union. 

Mr. Towers informed us that his colleague in the secretariat of the Sunday Schod 
Union had prepared statistics showing that the total number of scholars on the roflg of 
the Sunday schools in England and Wales is 5.200,000. [Towers, 42,385.] ** The 
** Church of England Sunday schools have 2,222,000; the Wesleyan Methodigtg. 
*' 825, (XX) in round numbers; the Congregationalists, 686,000; the Baptists, 426,000; 
** the Primitive Methodists, 369,000; the Methodist Free Church, 186.000;. the 
** Calvinistic Methodists (principally in Wales), 176,000. Then we have thirty 
" denominations that go from 81,000 to 68,000, and 36,000 and so on. The Total is, 
** as I have said, 5,200,000.** [Towers, 42,386.] The average attendance throughout 
England is from 66 to 70 per cent, of the number on the registers. [Towers, 42,556.1 
The witness believed that though in some parts of England a certain proportion of 
children and young people go to Sunday schools who are socially above the class that 
generally attend public elementary schools, the overwhelming majority of those who 
attend Sunday schools, especially in the provinces, are of the class" for which 
public elementary schools are provided. [Towers, 42,440-1 .] Mr. Palmer also sta 
that the great bulk of the children attending Church of England schools belong 
Lhe class who use elementary schools. [Palmer, 45,815.] He also said that *'pa] 
** send their children to Sunday schools whether they are themselves connected witii 
•* religious denominations or not ;" that he had known cases in which parents hring 
irreligious and immoral lives took pains to send their children to Sunday schools; 
and that " there is a very strong feeling existing among parents, of the lower cla.s«tt 
" particularly, that their children should receive some sort of religious instni^ 
" they neither know nor care to know in many instances about religion them; 
'* but they have an idea (it may be a mere matter of sentiment) that their chil 
•* should receive religious iusti-uction." [Palmer, 45,834-6.] The liev. C. H. Kellyl 
speaking for Wesleyan schools, said ** the vast majority of our scholar8 come from 
" the artisan and working class population." [Kelly, 45,924.] 

Mr. Towers stated that about one-fifth of the children attending Sunday sch 
generally are under seven years of age, and that therefore there are in round numben 
4,000,000 Sunday school children who are over seven. [Towers, 42,435.] 
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We believe that these remarkable figures confimi the evidence of those witnesses who 
assured us that the great majority of the children in attendance at public elementary 
schools are also in attendance at Jbunday schools. For an aoalySiS and discudtion of 
the figures we refer to a memorandum prepared and submitted tu ua by oui* colleague, 
Dr. Dale, and appended to this chapter. 

Both Mr. Palmer, of the Church of England Sunday JSchool Institute, and 
Mr. Towerts, of the Sunday School Union, gave us interesting in formation of the 
methods adopted by these institutions for increasmg the elliciency of Sunday schools. 
They issue magazines and manuals specially prepared for Sunday school teachers; 
notes of lessons graded for different classes ; and all kinds of *' Sunday school 
'* material." The Bible lessons of the Sunday School Union are laid out for seven 
years so as to cover the "children's Sunday school age," which the Union considers 
should be at least seven years. Both the Institute and the Union send out specially 
qualified persons to different parts of England to give normal lessons and to instruct 
teachers in the art of teaching. They also hold examinations for teachers. They 
inspect schools when requested to do so. Mr. Towers informed us that in many 
parts of the kingdom the teachers of schools connected with a particular congregation 
meet every week in a *' preparation class" conducted by their minister to prepare 
their lessons for the following Sunday; in some cases the teachers of the schools 
connected with several congregations meet weekly for the same purpose. The Sunday 
8chool Union has done very much to encourage the formation of these classes in ail 
parts of the kingdom. [Palmer, 45,776; Towers, 42,453-67.] The Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School Union carries on work of the same kind. [Kelly, 45,911. J 

We gathered from these witnesses that the great extension of day school education 
since 1870 had, in various ways, favourably affected Sunday schools. Sunday school 
teachers are relieved of tbe drudgery of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
[Kelly, 45,852. J *' The intellect of the scholars has been sharpened." [Kelly, 
45,b53.] There has been an * outward improvement in their character" as far as 
their morals, their order, and their discipline are concerned. [Towers, 42,508.J 
Mr. Kelly laid emphasis on the improvements in organisation and in methods of 
teaching which had been introducetl of late years from the day school into the 
Sunday school [Kelly, 45,857-8.] 

Mr. Kelly attaches very great value to the religious teaching given in day schools. 
He said; ** Scripture facts are memorised better and practical moral duties are taught 
** in the day schools by which the morals of the children are, we think, improved." 
[Kelly, 45,856. J He also believes that the religious teaching in day schools contributes 
to the formation of religious faith and the deepening of religious earnestness. He 
said *' we can trace a considerable number of church members whose religious life 
** has been nurtured greatly by the day schooknasters/' [Kelly, 45,8t)D.J Mr. Palmer 
thinks that the religious teaching in the day school *' has had a good effect m 
*' impressing scholars with the importance of religious teaching, by makmg it part 
*' of the regular teaching of the school.*' He added, " it is also important to us 

because it can be given on five days of the week, whereas we, as Sunday school 

teachers, can only devote some thi-ee hours on Sunday to it." [Palmer, 45,778.J 
He thinks that of late years there has been a general improvement in the religious 
knowledge of children attending Sunday schools; they come to the schools bettor 
grounded in the facts of the Bible, and therefore better prepared for further 
instruction, and this improvement has taken place in children attending all public 
elementary schools ; the children attending church day schools during the week know 
more about the Prayer Book ; but in Scriptural knowledge he cannot distinguish 
between the progress of children brought up in board schools and those brougiit up 
fin voluntary schools. [Palmer, 45,781 8.] With regard to the higher enas of 
religious instruction, the witness said, *' 1 think the work of the day scUool consists 
** prmcipally m the imparting of secular knowledge, and the special work of the 
l** Sunday school is to apply that knowledge to the heart and conscience." [Palmer, 
45,791.] He values the foundations of religious knowledge which are laid m the 
day schools; '"but," added, *' without wishmg to minimise the amount of good 
•• effected by the day school instruction, I think the application of religious truth is 
" more efiectively carried out in the Sunday school." [Palmer, 45,7y:i-^.J On 
being further pressed as to whether he meant that no religious teaching is given in 
",ay schools which directly applies religious knowledge and truth to actual life, the 
witness replied : *' 1 did not mean that no such instruction was given, but rathur that 

it is better and more completely done in the Sunday school." [Palmer, 45,7i^8.J 
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Mr. Palmer also thinks that a good Sunday school teacher will in some caaes be 
quite as competent and in some cases more successful in giving a Sunday school 
lesson than a " tramed teacher belonging to a day school."' [Palmer, 45,790.] 

Mr. Towers, while recognising the intellectual and moral improvement m th 
children which has resulted from the extension of elementary education during reoentl 
years, does not thmk that *' the day school teaching in public elementary schools ^ 
" had the slightest influence upon them reUgiously.'* [Towers, 42,33U, 42,420-2,) 
He would not exclude the Bible from public elementary schools, but he attachetj : 
importance to the religious teaching that is given in them ; he thinks that *' it ma] 
•?',.do as much harm as good.'* [Towers, 42,506-7.] He doubts even whether 
mere knowledge of Scripture that is given in day schools is likely to be retaiiie 
*' I have seen," said the Tvatness, ** a pupil-teacher teaching the history of Joseph vrit 
" a oane in his hands, and caning the children for not giving the proper answerajj 
" that knowledge will be there all right a week or a month hence, but twelve month 
** hence they would not remember a word of it." [Towers, 42,554.] As a rule he d 
not think that the children's knowledge of Holy Scripture had improved, owing to 
the instruction in elementary schools. [Towers, 42,543-9.] The witness attributed 
the superior religious influence of Sunday schools to the fact that a great macy 
motives may lead men and women to enler the teaching profession, apart from a 
desire to benefit the children rengiously ; but this, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, is the supreme motive with those who teach in Sunday schools. [Tower^ 
42,4oO-2.J 

We do not think that it lies within the scope of our Commission to oflez 
judgment on the conflict of opinion between these witnesses in respect to the" 
of the religious instruction given in our public elementary schools as a means 
creating personal faith in the hearts of the children, and encouraging rehgioa 
earaestness. On that question differences of opinion with regard to facts are rooted [ 
deeper differences of conviction in relation to the central mysteries of the spiritual li{ 
of man. But, as throughout the whole course of our inquiry, we have had occasion i 
observe that the religious teaching and influence of the day school is a subject wl 
is regarded by large numbers of persons with, perhaps, a keener and in ten 
interest than its relation to the enlargement and discipline of the intellect, we hat 
thought it our duty to give a summary of this evidence. 

We believe that ail who care for the religious and moral welfare of the people 
must regard, with deep satisfaction, the extraordinary success of the Sunda\ 
of all churches in securing so large an attendance of scholars, notwithstan 
recent development of public elementary education. Without the aid of a compulsor 
law there is a larger number of scholars in the Sunday schools of England and 
Wales than in the public elementary schools; and the immense majority of the. 
Bcholars in both descriptions of schools belong to the same class of the commumtjJ 
We think that great, honour is due to the institutions which were represented befor 
lis for the energy with which they are emieavouiiug to improve the quality 
Sunday school instruction. But we were especially impressed with those parta of 
the evidence of the Kev. C. H. Kelly and Mr. Towers, which show bow large & 
proportion of the scholars in the Sunday schools with which they are coiinected 
above the age at which chddren leave the elementary schools. The intellectual bene 
which these young people secure by continuing their education for so many yc 
after leaving the day school is considerable. Ihey are likely not only to prt 
large amount of the knowledge that they have acquired, but to augment it, To 
moral advantage which they must derive from coming into contact every week 
inieiligent and kindly (Jhi.stian men and women, who are not only their teachQ 
but tlieir fnends, we attach a stdl higher value. And whatever differences may 
with regard to the religious power ot the religious inttruction given m day schc 
there is none concerning the great service which has been rendered by the relic 
inaixuction ejiven in (Sunday schools to the moral and religious life of the nation* 
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Memorandum on the Attendance at Sunday Schools of Children attending Pcbuc 
Elementary Schools. Prepared by R. W. Dale, LL.I>. 

The figures submitted to the Commission by Mr. E. Towers, Mr. Palmer, amJ 
the Rev. C. H. Kelly, showing the number of scholars attending Sunday schools tn 
England and Wales, are so remarkable as to justify and demand an analyaa 
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15, and one fifth in the infant classes : this would show that 40 per cent, are betwe 
7 and 13, and about 50 percent, are between 7 and 14. Deducting from 1,200,C 
25,000*^ for scholars in Scotch Sunday schools affiliated to the London Union, there 
are 1,175,000 in England and Wales: 50 per cent, of these amount to 587,500. 
(Towers, 42,332-3. ) 

There remain about 1,000,000 scholars in schools of other denominations to make 
up the total of 5,200,000 Sunday school scholars in England and Wales ; taking for 
these the mean per-ceutage of 60, as representing the proportion of children between 
7 and 14, these denominations have 600,000 scholars between these ages. This 
per-centage would probably be much too high for the Calvinistic Methodist schools in 
W^es, which number 176,981, and for the schools of the Friends, which number 
26,352, which consist very largely of adults ; but it would be too low for all the other 
schools, numberiDg together about 800,000. 

We have, therefore, the following totals of scholars between 7 and 14 in the vanoF 
descriptions of Protestant Sunday schools : — 

Church of England- - - - . 1,540.000 

Wesleyan - . . . . 445,500 

In connexion with the Sunday School Union - 587,500 

Other Protestant denominations - - 600,000 



3,173,000 
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We received no evidence as to the number of scholars in Catholic Sunday schools; 
but I believe that in addition to what is described as *' catechism ** on the Sunday 
afternoon, and in addition to ordinary Sunday schools, the Catbolic Church provid " 
for its children and young people by means of religious confraternities and associatioi 
of various kinds. It may be assumed that for the religious instruction on Sunday of 
children attending Catholic day schools the Catholic Church makes adequate provisi 
There are, no doubt, some non- Catholic children who attend Catholic day schools, 
there are also Catholic children who attend non-Cathoiic day schools, and these may 
be set off against each other. In comparing, therefore, the number of children 
between 7 and 14 ou the registers of public elementary schools with the children of 
the same age — 3,173»000 — attending Protestant Sunday schools, the number attending 
Catholic day schools need not be counted. The total number of children between ~ 
and 14 on the regi.-^ters of public elementary schools in England and Wales is 3,101,23 
of these 157,067 are in Catholic schools ; and the number in non-Catholic schools li 
2,044,170, There are, therefore, 228,830 more children between 7 and 14 in the 
Protestant Sunday schools than in all the public elementary schools of England and 
Wales, excluding those which are connected with the Catholic Church. 

This excess is explained by the fact that, in some parts of England, a considerabl 
number of children attend Sunday schools who do not attend public elementarf* 
schools ; how many we have no materials to determine. But after deducting any 
reasonable estimate of the number of such children from the total number of scholars 
between 7 and I4i attending Sunday schools, the number of Sunday school scholars 
who belong to the class for which public elementary schools are provided will remain 
so large as to show that the immense majority of the children on the registers of 
public elementary schools are also on the registers of Sunday schools. That the 
number of these children who do not attend Sunday schools is considerable, I do ni 
doubt ; but I believe that it has been greatly exaggerated. In London the Sunday 
schools seem less successful than in other parts of the kingdom in reaching t] 
children of the great masses of the working people. (Towers, 42,403 ; Wilks, 48,91 
48.961.) 

The evidence of the representatives of the three Sunday school organisations is 
extremely interesting as showing the large number of young people over 14 who 
remain under Sunday school instruction. In the Wesleyan schools, according to the 
official tables, there are 192,625 over 15, and, adding 30,000 for those between 14 
and 15, there are 222,625 over 14. Accepting the age per-centages of the witnesses 
for schools of other descriptions, the per-centage of scholars over 14 in Church of 
England schools is 10 per cent. — 220,000 scholars ; in schools connected with the 
Sunday School Union 30 per cent. — in round numbers, 350,000 scholars; in 

* Mr. Towera informs me that at the time the table wan compiled the precise number to be dedncted mu 
25,192. 





remaining Protestant denominations, 20 per cent. — 200,000. On these estimates 
there are, in round numbers, 992,000 scholars in Protestant Sunday sohools above 
the age of 14. 



CHAPTBE 7. 



Keqiiirement 
of the Code*, 



Moral Training. 

Article 109 (b) of the Code provides that in awarding the merit grant Her 

jMajesty's inspectors are to take into account the organisation and discipline of a 

|8chool; and it declares that '* t" meet the requirements respecting discipline, the 

managers and teachers will be expected to satisfy the inspector that all reasonable 

care is taken, in the ordinary maiiiigement of the school, to bring up the children 

in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language* of cleanliness and neatness, 

and also to impress upon the chihlren the importance of cheerful obedience to 

duty, of consideration and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in 

word and act." This clause was introduced into the Code in 1876, when our 

[colleague, Lord Harrowby, then Lord Sandon, was Vice-president of the Council ; 

[it disappeared from the Code in 1882, but was introduced into a note to the 

[instructions to inspectors for that year; the clause was restored to the Code of 1883. ^ 

This article in the Code may be variously interpreted. If it means that in awarding How inter 

ftbo merit grant it is the duty of the inspector to form a judgment of his own as to pret«d. 

whether the children have acquired the excellent moral habits which the article 

[enumerates, it is, in our judgment, impossible for him at the annual examinat-on to 

(form any trustworthy judgment on the question. The ** cleanliness and neatness " of 

I the children on that day give no assurance that they are habitually cleanly and neat. 

That he detects no copying is no sure proof that in their ordinary conduct they are 

governed by a sense of honour, and are truthful in word and act. On that day the 

school may be orderly and the discipline excellent, and yet the children may not 

• be generally characterised by cheerful obedience to duty. It is very unlikely that 

in his presence the very worst chddren will use bad language ; children whose manners 

are ordinarily rough and coarse will, in his presence, be quiet and subdued ; and 

children will be respectful to him and to their teachers in his presence, who elsewhere 

I show no ** consideration or respect for others." In '' visits without notice '* more 

I may be learnt than on the day of inspection ; but these visits cannot be frequent, 

I and we believe that in many of them the whole time is occupied with inquiries of 

formal kind. A witness has described these visits in the following words : — ** The 

]•* inspector counts the number of children, examines the registers, to see that the 

[*• registration is correct, and examines as well, to see that the routine is bemg carried 

»•• out in accordance with the signed time-table.'* (Lee, 37,916.) 

Mr. W. Williams, Her Majesty's Chief Inspector for Wales, gave us the fullest How carried 
jinfonnation as to the manner in which inspectors carry out Article 109 of the Code. 

** 56,687. Can you tell the Commission how you carry out this instruction to 
inspectors which requires that the inspectors should satisfy themselves about the 
moral condition of the schools?— -We call the attention of the managers to that 
fact, and if we find the discipline satisfactory an<l the premises clean, and see the 
conduct of the children respectful, we conclude that it is attended to. 

'* 56,688. You do not make any special inquiry into that subject, but only take 
the general view, the appearance of the school on the day of inspection ? — Not 
always ; in fact sometimes the managers are not present at all at the inspection. 

*' 56,689. You are aware, no doubt, of this note.'* [Here the Commissioner 
read the extract of the Code, which we have already quoted, requiring the 
managers and teachers to satisfy the inspector as to the moral training.] " How 
do the managers satisfy you on this subject ? — They satisfy us mainly by training 
up the children in good behaviour, and we test that by the children's conduct 
duiing the examination, and by their deportment during our visits, and by the 
condition of the premises, inside and outside, and especially on visits without 
notice. 

" 56,690. That is to say, that you think this is sufficiently met if on one given 
day in the year the managers satisfy you by your observation that these things 
are attended to ; that is the only way in which you test it I — That is the only 
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way in which we test it. I do not say that it is a perfectly satisfactory 
but it goes a long way. In spending four or five hours in a school, if tl 
discipline or conduct of the children is not satif^factory, it is almost sure to slioi 
itself/' 

In addition to forming a judgment on what he himself sees during his vist 
whether annual or without notice, the inspector may learn from the managers 
teachers what methods they have adopted for training the chilaren in good nii 
habits, and what, in their opinion, has been their success. Nearly all th© evidei 
that we have received both from managers and teachers is to the effect that on 
subject of moral training it is not the practice of Her Majesty's inspectors to im 
any inquiries. (Burgwin» 17,45(K^. K no wler. 18,638-41. Tait/20J35-4O. Horsfield, 
22,576-9. Palgrave, 27,608-9. McNeile, 33,826-7. Hanson, 35,228-9.) It is alleged 
that the strain upon the inspectors in conducting the examination into the geneiil 
work of the school leaves them little or no time for making these inquiries. 
47,354-9.) 

In our judgment the moral instruction and training of the children in our elementiiy 
schools is of paramount importancet and we believe that it is on the managers and 
teachers that the responsibility rests, and that unless they recognise its gravity 
moral influence of the schools will be ineffective. But inspectors may remind them 
this responsibility, and urge them to discharge it. 

It ought not to be assumed by managers that the moral training is sa^ 
because an adequate time is secured for religious teaching and religious obti . .... 
Rehgious teaching may be successful in giving to children a considerable knowl 
of Christian doctrine and of the contents of the Bible; it may even be succeflafal i& 
creating devoutness of heart and the desire to live a religious fife; and yet may faili 
developing and instructing the conscience. It does not follow that because either^ 
man or a child means right he will do right, or even know what it is right to 
Both men and children do many wrong things without knowing them to be wrong, 
omit many grave duties through want of thought and want of knowledge, 
therefore, attach great value to definite and systematic instruction in moral duties. 

Several years ago the Bristol Board passed the following regulations ; — *^ (1.) Tb|^ 
" whenever the Scripture lesson supplies a suitable opportunity of teaching the erj^l 
" of drunkenness by warnings, cautions, admonitions, and examples, the teacher? 
** should avail themselves of it. (2.) That reading and copy-books, so far as possible, 
" be rendered helpful in this direction. (3.) That picture cards and diagrams aad 
" wall-papers bearing on the subject be part of the furniture of the schools." We 
were also informed that kindness to animals has been made the subject of similar 
regulations. ** The teachers are from time to time questioned as to how they are ' 
** carrying out these regulations. The Board ^Iso expect their teachers to take 
** every opportunity afforded by the daily Scripture lesson to incidcate lessons of the 
" highest morality. ** (Wright, 37,345.) This is excellent as far as it goes; but llieit 
are other grave vices against which children need to be warned, as well as drunkennee?; 
and other virtues of which they need to bo reminded, as well as kindness to aniinak, 
It might be well to make more definite and systematic provision for teaching iri 
regard to conduct than that which is contained in their general direction that, t 
teachers are to " take every opportunity afforded by the dady Scripture lesson 
" inculcate lessons of the highest morality." And instead of expecting the teachers 
take every opportunity that may be afforded by the daily Scripture lesson of in 
eating the highest morality, it might be well so to arrange the lessons thai 
opportunity should regularly recur. 

Another board in its regulations for religious and moral teaching directs tl 
managers and teachers ** to establish and maintain by all possible means a high moi 
" tone in the schools under their charge," recites the article of the Code, which we 
have already quoted, and calls special attention to it. (Wiltshire.. Swindon. SchooL 
Board Schools (Religious Teaching), Parliamentary Return, 1884, p. 164.) 

In Birmingham the teachers under the board use a handbook, containing notee 
lessons on moral subjects, specially prepared for public elementary schools. 
book contains outlines of lessons on duty, honesty, truthfulness, candour, hono 
obedience to parents, love of home, industry, perseverance, patience, government 
temper, kindness or consideration for others, comi:e8y and good manners, forgivene 
punctuality, order or method, painstaking and accuracy, contentment, unselfis" 
and self-denial, benevolence and humanity, gratitude, cheerfulness, thrift, tempe 
cleanliness, modesty, courage, prudence, justice, loyalty and patriotism, support of iK^" 
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He says: — 'Probably ro"where could the iDfluence of the religioun and mora 
' teaching upon the character of children be so readily tested as in a parish like oure, 

* because the school here is the only civilising influence. Their parent.^ are very 
' poor and generally very ignorant. There are no well-to-do residents to set good 

* examples, and children are often left to follow their own sweet will, so that any 
' change in their habits mut^t be due in a great measure to the influence of the 
' school. Since the opening of our schools in 1885 I have noticed a remarkab!e 
' change ; children whom I had noticed previously as dirty and disobedient we cow 

* find as a rule clean, obedient, and respectful. Our Sunday school is far more 

* orderly and does its work with a great deal less friction than formerly. The 

* change is most remarkable, and I have no doubt extends in other moral directioflfi 

* My opinion ib that the influence of a well-conducted day school is very great' 
(Birley. 40,244.) 
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The Curriculum and Staff in Eijementary Schools. 

At present the cuiTiculum in our elementary schools varies largely accordiD^ 
the will of the managers. In strictness all the instruction that is compulsory to seci 
the recognition of a school as eflBcient, and to entitle it to State aid, is that 
children should be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, according to the stani 
of the Code, and that the girls should be taught needlework. 

This, the obligatory minimum curriculum of a public elementary school, is 
below what can be considered as the proper range of an elementary education. By tJi^ 
Education Report of 1886-7, there were 2,411 departments, with 117,540 scholars a 
average attenilance, in which no class subject was taken, and in addition there were 
1,705 departments, with 141 ,173 children in average attendance, where the neccMar) 
class subject English had been taken, but the grant had been refused. There are 
about 250,000 children in schools where only one class subjected is attempted. 

But though the compulsoiy programme of instruction in our elementary scl 
is thus meagre, the Education Dcpaitment has for years induced managers to tak»^ 
up a more liberal scheme of instruction by the offer of special grants, and \m 
principal progress in this respect was made by the Code of 1876, which introduced 
the payment of 2s. a head on the attendance for each of two class subjects to be taught 
throughout the school. Managers rapidly took advantage of the opportunity offCTed 
to them, and the injurious efl^^ects of the Code of 1862, which made the paymeot d 
the full grant dependent on the successful teaching of only a part of the foimer 
usual curriculum, were largely corrected. 

The schools which fail to present their scholars for examination in the class sul 
are mainly small village mixed schools, and even the number of these is dimi 
both absolutely and relatively year by year. 

Thus in 1883 the numbers not examined in class subjects were 158,441 out of 
2,146,773 scholars in average attendance, or 7*38 per cent. 

In 1884 the numbers were 124,398 out of 2,313,356, or 536 per cent. 

In 1885 the numbers were 119,293 out of 2,420,560, or 493 per cent. 

In 18b6 the numbers were 117,540 out of 2,464,571, or 477 per cent. 

When we bear in mind the poor quality of many of the teachers in the small schooU, 
and also the fact that in some instances the inspectors discourage the teaching of 
class subjects in niral schools, we must conclude that it has been shown by experience 
that the wider cuiTiculum, which has been almost universally adopted voluntarily, is 
well within the range of all schools if the managers will provide a proper st^ff. 

We may notice that the great majority of the inspectors and others interaetedin 
education state that not only can class subjects be advantageously taught, but that tbe 
teaching of them reacts favourably upon the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Thus far the policy of the Education Department has been to require a veiy 
low obligatory minimum of teaching in our elementary schools, but by aflixing monej 
payments to extra subjects of instruction to induce the teachers and managers Uf 
extend the curriculum. Setting aside for the moment the method by which Statu 
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aid 18 distributed and which is popularly kiowa as p:iyai3at by ramlts, W3 will 
now consider what is the proper ciirrioulum that may reasonably ba reqiiired of an 
elementary school. 

Here we would state at the outset, that we cannot expect au niform curriculum in 
all schools. Thtj large town school, properly divi'Ied into classes, and where a 
sufficient staff of assistants is working under a competent and well-paid head teacher, 
may reasonably be expected to teach more than the small village school where the 
teacher, aided perhaps by a monitor or two» has to go from class to class, and often 
leave the scholars to work by themselves while the teacher is engaged with another 
Section of the school. 

Before discussing what should be the curriculum prescribed by the State as a 
minimum for all schools, we must deal with that important and characteristic element 
in English education, the infant schools. Though a curriculum in the strictest sense 
is not as applicable to them as to the senior departments, yet there are certain prin- 
ciples to be observed and aims to be followed in these schools which should be 
defined by the State through the Education Department. 

We have already, in our chapter on school supply, spoken of the importance and value 
of infant schools, and specially of the advantage of supplying ample accommodation 
for and encouraging the attendance of children below five years of age. As about a 
third of the children in the public elementary schools of the country (1,472,878 out 
of 4,505,825 children) are in infant schools and classes, the importance of proper 
methods of education and of good organisation in these departments can hardly be 
exaggerated, especially as the due progress of the child in the senior departments 
must largely depend on the intelligent and harmonious development of the faculties 
and the healthy formation of character in the infant school. 

We desire to pay a tribute to the great improvement that has taken place in infant 
schools since the introduction of Mr. Mundella s Code, and we are of opinion that the 
principles laid down in that Code, and in the instructions to inspectors, have had an 
admirable effect upon the education given to infants. 

We think, however, that while the classification of an infant school must inevitably, 
to a large extent, follow the ages of the children, it is undesirable to prescribe, as is 
done in Art. 106 (a) ii., that the scholars must be taught suitably to their age. These 
words have led some inspectors to insist unduly upon age classification, though we 
believe they were intended to have a different effect. We think that the classification 
should be suitable to the intelligence, attainments, and physical development of the 
children, and that words suggesting any other classification should bo removed from 
the Code. 

We agree that the children in an infant school should all be taught in such a way 
that when they reach the age of seven or eight they should be fitted to pass out from 
the infant school and to receive th« systematised course of instruction of the senior 
school, though even in the senior school we should be glad to see the methods of 
instruction of the lower classes, which contain, as a rule, children up to about nine 
years of age, of a transitional character, largely retaining some of the special methods 
of the infant school and fortning a transition class, though under the direction of the 
teacher of the senior department. In towns with large schools, junior departments 
may often be a convenient way of organising these intermediate classes. 

We are pleased to note .the introduction into the Code of simple lessons on objects 
and on the phenomena of nature and of common life, and of appropriate and varied 
occupations, as a necessary part of the teaching of an infant school. The introduc- 
tion of these matters, in addition to suitable instruction in the elementary subjects, 
the abolition of a schedule of passes for the infants from seven to eight who are taught 
the work of the 1st Standard, and the freedom of classification conceded by the 
requirement that scholars over seven years of age must, as a ruin, be examined in 
the Ifit Standard, have all done much for the improvement of infant schools. 

But we are of opinion that still further liberty might be conceded, and that the 
truest ideal of infant school teaching requires that, at any rate for the younger infants 
•up to five years old, and, perhaps, for many of the infants up to six years of age, direct 
literary instruction should be almost entirely dispensed with. We think that with these 
very young children the work of the infant school should be mainly formative, and 
should guide the spontaneous activity of the child's nature. The varied and 
systematised occupations, so well known in connexion with Frobel, are of the greatest 
valne, but we should be sorry to see these insisted upon in such a way as should load 
leaohers to suppose that Kindergarten is a definite subject of instruction, and not 
a method and spirit which should not he laid aside even in the higher departments 
o ssaoa. Q q 
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of a Bchool. We also deprecate the idea that infuut schools shotdd be mere places 
of orderly and systematJBed recreation. Children from the earliest age can take in 
ideas and develop much reflecting and generalising power through the concrete, 
especially in their conceptions of form and of number. They can also learn dexterity, 
accuracy, and method, and can greatly strengthen their observing faculties through the 
Kindergarten occupations* and through good object lessons and other meanB of 
training. But all these things require specially trained, intelligent, and sympathetic 
teachers, and we insist on the fact that if an infant school is to be inteUigentlj 
and eHectively conducted on the lines which we are suggesting, the training of infant 
teachers is« at the least, as important as that of the teachers of senior eohoolB, a&d 
flhould have special relation to the work which they are about to undertake. 

We observe with pleasure the great extension of singing by note in infant schools. 
In 1886-87 549»000 infants in average attendance had learnt to sing by note, against 
445,000 who had only learnt to sing by ear. We attach very great importance to 
the teaching of singing ; the children should learn both action songs and other 8ong8, 
as imparting brightness and variety to the course in an infant school. 

In passing from the Code to the instructions to inspectors we note with pleasure the 
statement, paragraph 5, ** managers are at liberty to classify the scholars for the 
** purpose of instruction in any way they think best.'* We should be glad to see these 
words transferred from the instructions to the Code. We think the instructioM 
generally in reference to infant schools very satisfactory, but, in view of the action of 
some inspectors, we think the fact that the teaching of needlework to boys is optional 
should be more strongly emphasized. 

We wish here to call attention to the time table of the infant department of the 
Greystoke Place board school, City of London, approved by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, 
Her Majesty's Chief Inspector for London, (Vol. L, page 540). In this time table 
direct literary teaching does not appear below the first two classes out of the four 
classes into which the school is divided. 

We think it important that it should be generally made known to inspectors, some 
of whom are not in full sympathy with the postponement of direct literary instruction 
till the higher classes of an infant school, that they should not interfere directly or 
indirectly to press upon the teacher methods and subjects of instruction which 
does nob think suited to the age or mental development of the children ; and that if 
the children are duly prepared by seven years of age for the senior school, the metho 
employed in the earlier classes should be deemed satisfactory. 

Before leaving the subject of the curriculum and methods of infant schools we wish, 
to refer to the valuable report lately issued by the school board for London on subje 
and modes of instruction, copies of which were furnished by the school board to i 
Commissioners. Without pledging ourselves in detail to all the recommendatic 
we would testify to the great value of the report, and refer specially to the eumming-i 
on pages 4 and 5 on the methods and objects which should be employed and pursued in ^ 
infant schools. j 

For the small village school of not more than 60 or 70 in average attendance, wafl 
think that the curriculum for the scholars above the infant classes should include »^ 
thorough knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The children should acquire 
such a knowledge of their language as will enable them by the time they leave school 
to express themselves correctly both in speaking and in writing. They should also 
have acquired some familiarity with and appreciation of good composition, largelj 
through the recitation of poetry. They should have a general knowledge of the 
history of their country, which might be acquired mainly through reading books. 
In the earlier classes the reading books shoidd contain interesting biographies of grwt 
men and tales of heroism and noble life ; in the higher classes they should read and 
know some popular history of their country, and especially be taught something of 
its present state, its relation to its colonies and dependencies, and its mode of Gorem- 
ment, especially in those local institutions with which they are most nearly concerned. 
They should also have a general knowledge of geography, acquired partly through 
reading books of travels, partly bv the constant use of maps and globes, and by 
illustrations drawn from the neighbourhood of the school and the county in which 
they live, and this general knowledge should be developed and brought into relatioo 
with the liistory of England and of its colonies and dependencies. 

A suitable course of simple lessons in the most elementary notions of science shooM 
be given, illustrated by experiments and practical work ; these would intereBt Ik* 
children, would give variety and freshness to the school course, and would groaldj 
stimulate their observing and reasoning faculties. Singing by note might well be » 
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part of tlie curriculum in all schools. If properly taught it takea no longer than 
ringing by ear. The boys in such a school should be well grounded in drawing, 
aepecially of a geometrical and industrial character, and the giris should be taught 
needlework. Suitable physical exercises and games should be constantly used, both 
for the boys and girls, and a well-chosen school, library should aid at home the love of 
[knowledge and the mental activity which should be awakened by the school. 

Such a course, even in a small school, would probably necessitate the presence of 
more than one teacher. But where the head teacher is really competent and well- 
brained, and no others should be tolerated, there will probably be found monitors 
or unindentured pupil teachers, who after the age of 13 will stay on, at any rate for 
bwo or three years, and whose services might be recognised in very small rural schools, 
tod in them aloae. 

[ The evidence of Mr. Matthew Arnold shows that the difficulties of small schools and 
Df large classes are not found insuperable on the Continent, where teachers are able 
jingle-handed to teach effectively a much larger number of subjects than are attompted 
In this country and with larger nuraberti allotted, at least in Grermany, to the 
individual teacher (Arnold, 5,104-7, 5,508). We think, however, that in these small 
schools the present sub-division of classes according to the existing standards is 
excessive, and that a division of the scholars, exclusive of the infants, into three 
passes, the work of each of which might represent on an average a two years' course 
P study, would be more satisfactory. A curriculum suited to village schoola might 
be so framed that fuller and more accurate knowledge of the work required from the 
elass might be expected from those working in it for a second year. 
L If a curriculum, such as we have described, were laid down for a village school, we 
Biould not generally be in favour of any wide departure from it by the taking up of 
extra subjects. At the same time where the managers are willing further to strengthen 
the staff, and where from the rural character of the district there are few opportunities 
of frequenting larger schools we ihink that, with the approval of the inspector, other 
subjects might be encouraged for the children in the highest class of the school, 
especially if the parents are willing to permit the hours of study to be somewhat 
tngthened for these elder children. Then such instruction as cookery for girls, some 
use of tools for boys or some teaching of the principles of agriculture, or a little 
mathematics, or mensuration and field surveying might be found of great advantage to 
the sons of farmers or of those other residents in villages who are willing to keep their 
children at school till 14 or 14^, and yet cannot send them to a town for their 
education. Where a school given such further in.'^truction with the approval of the 
Inspector, some fui'ther grant, might be made towards the extra cost, but this approval 
Ihould be conditional on the ordinary work of the school l>eing thoroughly well done, 
f In all cases it should be clearly understoood that though the Government inspection 
is limited to the curriculum required or approved by the Education Department, yet 
that the right of managers to teach any other subjects they may think fit, on their own 
responsibility, is not interfered with. The Code is the limit of Government interference, 
not a limitation of the right of managers to introduce subjects of instruction. 

Having described the course of teaching which we think applicable to the smaller 
village schools, we proceed to consider the suitable curriculum for larger schools, where 
Ihe departments are subdivided. 

We agree with the present requirement of the Code that where there are 20 or 
more children below seven years of age, they must be taught as a separate class, with 
a separate teacher ; we think that a class of 40 infants should not only be under an 
iult teacher, but the teacher should be one of tested competency, and not merely 
kppi'oved by the inspector. 

Where the elder children are more than 60 in average attendance, we are of opinion 
lat the curriculum already described might be enforced with more fullness and 
ioroughnes.s of knowledge, and where the children in a senior department exceed 

hundred, a further plan of studies of a somewhat more detailed character might 
fell bo laid flown. 

Where a department is large enough to employ two assistant teachers, and where 
consequently the highest class, corresponding to the 5th, 6th, and 7th Standards, has a 
2her to itself, specific subjects may be taken up and taught with advantage, and 
iese, though not insisted upon, might well be encouraged. This principle is recog- 
jsed in the present instructions to inspectors, sections 45, 46, where it is laid down 

it ii is not desirable as a general rule that specific subjects should be attempted 
rherc the stafi' of the school is small, or the scholars in Standards 5-7 do not form a 
laBS large enough to justify the withdrawal of the principal teacher from the teaching 
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of the J'eBt of th6 scliool ; but in large schools, and those which are in favourable 
cii'cum stances, the scholars of Standard 5 and upwards may be encouraged to attempt 
one or more specific subjects which the managers may deem most appropriate to iht' 
industrial and other needs of the district. 

Programmes of instruction suited to the various classes of schools we have indicated 
should be drawn up by the Department, and schemes of progressive teaching should 
be Bet forth in lieu of the present standards, and with much greater fullness of detail. 
Av the same time we think that there should be a certain freedom of choice and 
possible alternative courses which managers and teachers should be permitted to follnu 
after consultation with the inspector. 

But in addition to the schools we have described, which would cover nearly all the 
ground of elementary instruction, the school provision would not be complete without 
the more systematic supply of what have been described to us as higher elementary 
schools. These have been established in many towns, mostly by the school boards, 
but in some cases by voluntary managers. They are not uniform in type, as sometimes 
they include all standards, and sometimes they are limited to children in the higk-r 
standards. They also usually keep on their scholars for a year or two after passing the 
7th Standard, and give a mainly scientific education in connexion with the houth 
Kensington examinations. 

These schools are an important and necessary element for the completion of the 
popular schools of the country. They enable the scholars, whose parents are willing 
to keep them at school till 14 ^ or 15, to get more thorough teaching than they could 
possibly get in the ordinary schools, where the highest class is probably made up of 
children in more than one year of school progress. Appliances, too, for the teaching of 
drawing and of science, and to some extent school workshops, can better be supphed 
in connexion with a few central schools than at the ordinary local schools. 

A detailed account of some of these schools will be found in our chapter on technical 
instruction, to which and to the evidence we refer for a statement of the kind of work 
tlone in them. 

We are of opinion that m any school district where the population, within a radius 
of two miles, amounts to 10,U0U, there should be such a higher elementary school, cm 
higher department attached to an ordinary elementary school, with a curriculum suited 
to children up to 14 or 15 years of age. In more populous districts these schook 
should be increased. In districts where from the sparseness of the population such ^ 
schools or ilepartments cannot easily be established, children should be encourage<l toS 
continue their education beyond the ordinary school curriculum by the payineDt of " 
grants on the report of Her Majesty's inspector that the best arrangements have 
been made for their efficient instruction, having regard to the difficulties and circum- 
stances of the case, and that tliey have received such instruction ; such an extension 
of education would be of great value, not only to those who are preparing for the 
various industries of life, but it would also secure a better class of scholars, who ia 
the rural schools might furnish paid monitors or pupil teachers in aid of the hetd 
teacher. 

We may note that at present the curiiculum of our English schools assumes either 
less ability in the scholars, or less teaching skill and readiness to promote educatien 
in the teachers and managers than the feuotch Code. Thus specific subjects are 
taught in Scotland from the 4th Si andard upwards- In England now only from the 
5th ; and yet it will be found that the amount of work required in the various stflges 
is no more in EDgiand than in Scotland if the two schedules be compared. Inceed 
some of the Scotch subjects include more matter ; thus, in mathematics the Scotch 
Code includes algebra and Euclid, whereas in England the two subjects are divided, 
and if we look to the extent to which these subjects are taught in the two countries 
we find that in Scotland, out of 381,000 children above seven years of age in 
average attendance, nearly 1CO,OCO passes in specific subjects were recorded. In 
England, out of 2,4(54,000 above seven years of age, 5 0,34 1 specific passes wero 
recui ded. Had the game numler of passes proportionally been obtained in Englani 
as in fctotland tlieie would hjive betn 040,000 passes instead of 56,341. 

Again, of 2,445,5lii cLikitn in England examined m the Standards in 1*"^' ^* 
21.b,Lfc9 >\ere examined m StaLdiid V. and upwaids, or 16 per cent. In Scoi 
&73,i:c8 children examined in Standards, 78,082 were examined in Standard V . an' 
upwards, or 21 per cent. 

It may be noted that as in England children over seven In infant schools are nol 
recorded as pafcsiug, and as the children in Scotland who have passed the 6th StandBrd^^ 
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they had the services of jiersons of scholastic experience to inspect their schools, 
report on the teaching, and help them to strengthen the weak places and remedy 
defects by anticipation, which if uncorrected might result in an unfavourable report 
from Her Majesty's inspector. We think that the services of such experts would be 
especially valuable to the managers of voluntary schools, who, as a rule, are more 
isolated and have less the advantage of comparing one school with another thftn 
school boards. We therefore recommend that among the various ways of aiding 
schools from the Government grant, help be given, not to exceed half of the salaij 
of any such organising teachers or inspectors as may be appointed by a school boaid 
or a combinaiion of school boards, or of voluntary managers, subject to Biicb 
regulations as the Education Department may frame from time to time- 
Before leaving the question of the curriculum in our elementary schools we ahoi 
note one or two considerations which apply to exceptional cases. 

We must first notice the certified efticient schools which are still recognised by 
Department as part of the available school supply of the country. 

The Annual Report of the Education Department for 1886-7, p. 259, gives 352 
schools, containing 376 departments which were examined for certificates of efiJcienc; 
under the Elementary Education Act» 1876, sect. 48, for the year ending August 3 
1886. 

These schools had 30,597 accommodation, 13,678 scholars in average attendam 
and 16,375 scholars present at the inspection. Of these departments 331 were f< 
to be eflScient, 24 conditionally efficient, and 21 not efficient. 

In reference to the standard by which the inspectors are required to test 
schools with a view to determining their efficiency, the department issued a circi 
dated Sth February 1877, which will be found in the Blue Book for 1876-7, page 2 
in which it is stated *' As regards the standard of instruction fixed by the rul 
*' my Lords are aware that it is a very low one, and that it can be accept^ onlj 
" as a starting point for future improvement. They have taken it with very shglii 
" modifications from the test of efficiency prescribed by the instructions issued to the 
*' inspectors who, under the Act of 1870, carried out the enquiry into the general 
" school provision of the country. It is obvious that as the object of the recognition 
'* of the new class of schools in question is to secure for children who do not attend 
" public elementary schools, such instruction in the first four standards of the Cod» 
" as will qualify them to attain standards of proficiency under the Act of 1871 
*' enabling them to go to work, it will be the duty of the managers so to raise 
" character of the teaching in their schools as at least to keep pace with the stam 
" of proficiency required in successive years by that Act as a condition of employmi 
" My Lords must therefore expressly reserve to themselves the power to require 
" higher standard of instruction from time to time from those schools which are 
" be continued in the list of certified efficient schools."* 

The standard of instruction will be found on page 251^ — (b,) As regards the eldi 
children 50 per cent, of the number of scholars above seven years of age in averaj 
attendance during the previous year will be individually examined in reading, writing, 
and elementary arithmetic : those from seven to eight in Standard I. of the Code of 
1870, those from eight to ten in Standard I. of the Code of 1877, and those a bove 
t«n in Standard IL, or a higher standard of the same Code (1877). 

One half of the children examined ought to pass in two subjects. 

One half of the children above ten ought to pass in two subjects. 

One half of the children so passing ought to pass in arithmetic. 

In reference to this circulai", which still remains in force, we may remark that 
ordinary schools the number presented for examination slightly exceeds the average 
attendance. Thus the passing of half the children examined in two subjects in a 
certified efficient school is equal to one-sixth of the children presented passing in an 
ordinary school, or a per-centage of passes of less than 17 per cent. For example, of 
100 children in average attendance in a certified efiicient school, 50 only have to be ex- 
amined ; only 25 of these need to pass in two subjects ; these will make 50 *' passes." 
In an ordinary school of 100 there are more than 300 passes possible, since the number 
examined is slightly in excess of the average attendance. When we bear in mind thftt 
85 or 8t) per cent, is now the average throughout the country, this standard would 
seem lurlicroua if it were not shameful. But moreover the recognition of the old 
Ist Standard, formerly applicable to children between six and seven, and the 
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departments, having an average of 454,197 girls, it was paid for at li 
Article 109 {c) of the Code. As 1,143J82 girls were in average attendance im 
departments of schools inspected diiring the year 1885-6, it follows that ne 
the departments in our public elementary schools satisfied the inspectors in referea 
to needlework instmction, and that nearly 60 per cent, of all the girls in ave 
attendance were taught according to the Schedule, and took needlework as a cla 
subject. In addition to this, cookery is being taught in an increasing number of gi; 
schools. Domestic economy, which till the last few years was an obligatory sf 
subject in girls* schools, if specific subjects were taken at all, still holds a high pL 
among these subjects. Drawing, which is the foundation of nearly all techni 
instruction, is almost entirely banished from girls' schools as a subject of examinatic 
and the recent requirement that, if drawing is to be examined, cookery must also 
taught, will probably complete the almost total exclusion from girls' schoohi of dra^ 
as a subject of examination. 

In boys' schools drawing has had its place in the school curriculum serioo 
disturbed by the recent removal of its examination and payment, first from tb 
Science and Art Department to the Education Department, and then back again. 
By the former Department with which its oversight now lies, a graduated syllAbiu 
of instruction from the lowest to the highest standard has recently been put farth, 
which there is reason to think may lead to drawing being more systematically aod 
satifactorily taught, and to its gradual introduction into all those boys' sohools, whiok- 
are under trained teachers, or teachers that have in some other way obtained* { 
certificate for teaching drawing. But we regret that the examination is not 
present conducted in such a way as to secure that due attention is giv«n to 
methods of teaching drawing, nor is any estimate made by a competent examiner 
the success and ability of the various teachers. The Commissioners on Tecl 
Education recommended that it should be part of the necessary curriculum of 
aided schools, and should be incorporated with the writing. The returns furnished 
in reply to our inquiries by our representatives abroad, show that in the count 
of the continent, drawing is, as a rule, an essential part of the instruction g\y 
both to boys and girls in the primary schools. 

• Beyond drawing, with very few exceptions, nothing has been done in our element 
schools in the direction of technical instruction, so far as it consists of the trainin 
of the hand and eye. Some small attempt has been made in the Manchester Boa 
School, held in the former Lancasterian School, to teach boys the use of tool 
neither the present nor the past chairman of that board could give us much infor 
as to how the experiment was answering. Mr. Birley seemed to desire something 
like a half-time system in which not merely handiness should be acquii^d, but tli 
rudiments of a definite trade.* At the same time he considersf that not much 
be done in the matter of handicraft, because the children are so young when the 
leave school. The London School Board has had some instruction given in the na 
of tools in the Beethoven Street school. Queen's Park Estate, Kensal New Town. 
which will be noticed later. This instruction was given to the sixth and seventh 
standard boys by the school-keeper, who is a carpenter, in a small shed or workshop 
put up in the playground. f The auditor surcharged the board with the expenditurs 
(Diggle, 29,741), though it is hard to say why ; since, though the instruction was pot^ 
paid for under the Code, there is nothing by law to limit the discretion of manage 
in giving other secular instruction, and in former days the Depai'tment used tdl 
encourage this kind of teaching by direct grants. 

In reference to this instruction at the Beethoven Street School, Mr. Tate, the hea 
master, reports of the second year's work,|| "Since I had the pleasure of submitting! 
" report on the work of thiss class in June 1886, the mterest in this subject, both insid 
*' and outside the school, has increased at a rapid rate. The class which continnc 
** to be managed in the same way as last year has met 78 times, and 769 attendanc 
*' have been made by the scholars, 80 that on the average about 10 boys have beeiR- 
*' present each lesson, or 20 boys have on the average received instruction in mamuA 
*' work each week. These boys have been selected entirely from the Seventh Stan danW 
" and the privilege has been confined to this, the highest btandard, in the hopei 
" the boys may be encouraged to remain at school aft-er they have passed the 
" Standard. Only one boy in this class has made late attendances during the ye 
" and he has an occupation for a part of the day as a newspaper boy, and he has on 




• 40,421-8, Birley. t 40,269, Birley. % 30^82-^ IMggle. 

II London School Board, School Management Report for year endioj^ March 1887. 
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** of the boys giving results wliict I should never have supposed possible befoiB 
" I began to examine." The total number of children under instruction under ti)»' 
Birmingham School Board is 2,700 boys in mechanics, and 550 in magnetism am 
electricity, 2,200 girls in domestic economy, and 100 in animal physiology; and th< 
per-centage of passes in the examinations by Her Majesty's Inspector is 88 
(Crosskey 30,820-1). Dr. Crosskey also states* that the masters of the schools fini 
that this instruction in science conduces to general intelligence, and improves th< 
general work of the school, and believes that the foundation laid in the eJementa; 
school prepares the way for the advanced work done at the Midland Institute. T 
scientific instruction is found in Birmingham to be desirable, not merely as tl 
foimdation of technical training, but also as a part of general education, a subject- with 
which wo have already dealt. 

The Birmingham School Board contend, in reference to this scientific teaching, that 
if it is to be properly appreciated and encouraged, the examination on behalf of the 
Government should be mainly oral, and not written,f and other witnesses insist on 
the need of thorough competence on the part of the examiner. Dr. Crosskey irofold 
stimulate this teaching of science by payment, not so much for results, as towards the 
salary of the special demonstrator (Crusskey, 30,851). 

In Birmingham there is what is called the special Seventh Standard school. J This 
is, to a certain extent, a technical school ; none are admitted till they have passed 
the Sixth Standard, and it is laid out for a three years' course, one year in the, 
Seventh Standard and two years working in connexion with South Kensington. 
subjects taught are reading, writing, and arithmetic according to the Code ; mai 
matics, plane geometry, and projection, machine construction and drawing, magrn 
and electricity, theoretical and practical chemistry, freehand drawing, and the mani< 
pulation of wood-working tools.§ These subjects are not universally taught to all ibi 
scholars ; they are divided into three divisions, machine construction, chemistry, ani 
electricity. (Crosskey, 30,870.) The hours of work during the week, 30, are divid 
as follows : — 

In the machine construction division, mathematics 12 hours ; projection 5 hours ; 
machine construction 4 hours: electricity 5 hours; freehand drawing 2 hours; 
workshop 2 hours. 

In the chemistry division, mathematics 12 hours ; projection 4 hours ; theoretical 
chemistry 6 hours ; practical chemistry 4 hours ; freehand 2 hours ; workshop 
2 hours. 

In the electricity division, mathematics 12 hours, projection 4 hours ; theoretical 
chemistry 5 hours ; electricity 5 hours ; freehand 2 hours ; workshop 2 hours. 

In the second year the scholars spend three hours m the workshop, 1-^ hours doriiig 
the school time and IJ hours in the evening. (Crosskey, 30,871.) The object of the 
workshop instruction is to teach the meaning, nature, and use of workshop tools, and 
to give manipulative skill in their employment, together with information regarding 
the principles of tools and the properties of the materials used. The schoolroom is 
connected with the workshop, and a practical mechanic is employed, who is engaged 
to give workshop instruction, and who supplies the head master with specimens of 
work, which are explained by the latter in the drawing room. The head master 
explains tho connexion of the parts one ■\vith another, teaches the scholars to make 
a drawing to scale, and shows the required views of the model under examination. 
The scholar goes to the workshop and makes an article from the drawing to scale ; 
this completed, he measures it, and makes a second drawing of it, still working to 
scale. (Crosskey, 30,882.) It ^should be noted that the time table given only applied 
to those who have passed the Seventh Standard. Boys working in the Seventh 
Standard are required, in consequence of an agreement with the Department, to gite 
20 hours a week to the three R s.|| This restriction is said to hamper the free and 
eflScient working of the school. 

Mr. Hauce, the clerk to the school board for Liverpool, also gave evidence 
reference to the teaching of science liy a circulating demonstrator. This plan 
introduced by the Liverpool board as early as 1876. It was first suggested h 
Col. Donelly, of the Science and Art Department, and its main outlines were settL 
under his and Professor Huxley's advice. The subjects chosen were elementary 
physics for boys, and domestic economy for girls.^ The results appear to be les^ 
thorough in Liverpool than in Birmingham, for last year out of 1,214 boys present^^^ 
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in mechanics 6b per cent, passed, of 906 girls presented in domestic economy 63 per 
cent, passed. (Hance, 32,159.) The Liverpool board, like the Birmingham board, 
lay great stress on the importance of the examination being oral, and they consider 
that, with the wider use of oral examination, ^ve might retnrn to the Fourth Standard 
for the beginning of specific subjects. (Hance, 32,159.) Dr. Olive Lodge, Professor 
of Physics in the Liverpool University College, gives a very favourable report on the 
^attainments of the boys whom he examined.* 

■ We observe that Mr. Hance, the Clerk of the Liverpool School Board, while in 
favour of introducing manual employments in the nature of specific subjects into 
boys' schools, is hardly prepared to call what he wants by so ambitious a name as 
technical training.! 

The School Board for London has more recently adopted the same plan of circu- 
lating demonstrators for science, though not on so large a scale, having regard to the 
number of children in their schools. A demonstrator was appointed about three years 
ago to work in the East End of London ; he had under his supervision and instruction 

^ip wards of 2,000 boys studying mechanics.J The work proved so successf ill that the 

Bboard has appointed three more demonstrators. The Chairman of the London School 
Board gives evidence stroogly in favoor of the plan ; and Mr. "Wilks,§ for several 
years chairman of the school management committee of the London School Board, 
supports strongly the same opinion, with this reservation, that he considers this 
scientific instruction, when given only in the upper standards, to be incomplete, as 
lacking continuousnesH, and not growing sufficieniiy out of what has gone before. 

The last report of Mr. Grieve, science demonstrator to the School Board for London, Report of 
is published in the yearly report of the School Management Committee for the year ^^^^^^ 
ending March 1887, page 31. He gives the following questions set by one of Her 

Bhiajesty's Inspectors m- pajper to the Pifth Standard, that is to boys ranging, as a 

^inile, between 11 and 12 : — 

^ Question 1. — Impenetrability and elasticity do not apply to atoms. Explain this, 

■ and give illustrations. 
" Question 2. — In what bodies may you say that molecular attraction is balanced by 

the repulsive force of heat ? 
Question 3. — There is a force which keeps solid bodies from falling to powder, and 

another force which is the cause of their breaking into particles. What are these 

forces ? 
Question 4. — A nail driven into a piece of wood is not a case of 

Explain this. 
Question 5. — CompreaslbiUty is due to the approach of the molecules. 

of porosit If. Explain the words in italics. 
Question 6. — What do you understand by (1) molecnlar attraction ; (2) chemical 

affinity. 
Question 7. — There are two kinds of forces to be found. Explain this, and give 

examples. 
The demonstrator comments on the disappointment resulting from such a style of 
examination on paper to boys of the age mentioned, and suggests that Standard V. 

I should be examined orally. He quotes from the Code, *' That instruction in the 
' science subjects shall be given mainly by experiment and illustration. If these 
* subjects are taught to children by definition and verbal description instead of 
* making them exercise their own powers of observation, they will be wortiiless as 
* means of education," and he adds, I have therefore felt it my duty to call attention 
;o this matter lest, after all, the teaching of the subject might in the end develop 
into a cram. At the present time (March 1887) ho says, there are 2,201 boys 
^under instruction in the 20 schools, 1,168 from the Tower Hamlets division, and 1,033 
)m the Hackney division. Pieces of apparatus similar to that used in the experi- 
lents continue to be made by the boys attending the classes. At Teesdalc Street, 
ckney, one of the managers has shown great interest in the subject by offering 
■aey prizes to the boys who should make the best model of pieces of apparatus 
Bed in the demonstration, and a gi*eat desire has been expressed in several other 
ichools for the establishment of workshops where boys showing an aptitude for the 
se of tools might have the opportunity of constructing pieces of apparatus for 
'themselves. 
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In Leeds the board has a science demonstrator and an assistant* who teach at tl 
central higher grade school and at 15 other schools.* 

But in spite of these scattered efforts, on the whole it appears that hardly anythiil 
is done in this country in the way of workshop instruction for boys, and little 
linear drawing, still less in that scientific education which is the foundation 
most essential part of such technical instruction as can be given in the scliool. 

There are a few higher grade elementary schools where a considerable number 
boys stay on beyond tbe Seventh Standard. The three principal ones brought under 
our notice were the Deanagate Central School of the Manchester School Board, coj^i 
cerniug whicli the evidence of Mr. Scotsou, the head-master, is full of interest, aiff 
which is also dealt with in the evidence of Mr. Nunn, the present, and Mr. Herbert 
Birley, the late, chairman of the Manchester School Board ; St. Thomas', Charter- 
house, Church of England School, whose head-master, Mr. Charles Smith, gat 
evidence ; and the Sheffield Central School, refeiTed to in the evidence of the Rev, (' 
Gilmore, chairman of the Sheffield School Board. These and similar scboolB ke 
boys after they have passed the Seventh Standard and instruct them in soieoG 
earning grants from the Science and Art Department, and there is a tendency 
increase theii' number ; but they are not as yet at all an important element in 
national system of education, though many years ago they were recognised as neede 
and were established in some few cases, as will be found in the Rev. D. J. Stewar 
evidence,t where reference is made to a school established at Bishop Wearmouth, an^ 
noticed by him in his report of 1854, with the following curriculum : — 

'* Subjects of instniction : reading, writing, English grammar, history, geogi-aphj 
•* the elements of geology, arithmetic (pure and commercial), the principles of booii 
** keeping, geometiy, mechanics, and mechanism, the elements of chemistry and voc 
" music,*' and in addition to that there was a higher course, for which a Higher : 
** was charged. f 

Some persons think that the principles of agriculture might well be taught in our 
rural schools. Sometimes something is done by means of school gardens to intereat 
the boys ; and among the specific subjects recognised in the Code are the prir 
of agriculture. Sir Patrick Keenan, the Resident Commissioner of Bducatioi 
Ireland, informed us that farms are attached to 70 of the Irish primary schools, and 
that the number is likely to increase. We had, however, no evidence except froi 
Sir Patrick Keenan to show how far the teaching of this subject by the schoolmasii 
could be made a fitting preparation for practical agii culture. 

Meantime we have much evidence to show that on the continent great efforts are! 
being made to give a more extended elementary education, and to lead up thjtiu^ 
the elementary schools to technical instruction. Sir Philip Magnus, one of th 
members of the Commission on technical education, described not only what was done] 
in higher elementary schools, but also in ordinary elementary schools abroad. There J 
is so much evidence in the report of that Commission on the activity of continenta 
governments, and on their liberality in this direction, that we need not repeat atl 
length what is already recorded. There is much condensed information on thi&J 
subject in the evidence of Mr. H. S. Cunynghame, and there is no doubt that if their 
practice is to be any guide to us. they are all extensively engaged in developing thi« 
side of their national system. 

We think it right, however, to call attention to the fact that if we except th* 
system of Slojd, in Sweden, and the manual instruction in some French schools, then- 
is, according to the reports of our representatives abroad, no workshop instruction 
in any of the continental elementary schools, and the omission of its introduction i" 
countries like Prussia, Saxony, and Switzerland, in which elementary education i« 8<j 
well understood and so advanced, would indicate that the results of its introduction 
into our own elementary schools ought to be carefully watched, for the present at anj 
rate, and that it should not be allowed to thrust aside the older and well tM 
branches of technical instruction, and least of all, drawing. Workshop instruction 
will be given with the greatest advantage in the higher elementary schools where the 
scholars are trained first to make accurate drawings of the objects which tbej 
afterwards execute in the proper materials. 

Some persons are opposed to all such expansion of elementary education, on the 
ground that there is a danger of our entering on the field of secondary education wbiciJ 
has not as yet been recognised in this country as a matter of national concern ac^i 
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oblig^ation. It does not lie within the scope of this Commission to consider secondary 
education, except so far as it is directly connected with primary education. But 
we are naturally called upon to form an opinion as to what are the true limits of 
elementary education, and how far technical education falls within it 

I No doobt the commencement of all knowledge is elementar3% and even secondary Etlucfti 
fBchools must have elementary classes. The true distinction in our judgment between primar 
(primary and secondary education is the probable age at which the systematic instruc- ^^',',"!., 
tion of the scholar is likely to cease. For ordinary elementary schools, and for the of"ftf;« 
jreat mtiss of the scholars, the curriculum should be one which can be completed by the 
[time a scholar reaches the age of 14 ; though even in connexion with a strictly elementary 
[school system, a somewhat higher type of iustriicfcion is needed in night schools or 
continuation schools, to enable those youths of L') and 16. who are earning their living, 
to acquire, if they are willing, something more of culture and of thorough knowledge 
-than was possible in the elementary day school. The law has made the age of 18 
the ordinary age at' which compulsory attendance at school ceases, and has fixed tlie 
limit of 14 as the ordinary higher limit of school attendance in the day school by 
fixing 14 as the normal lower limit of age for the night school, and by naming the 
»ge of 14 in the definition of "a child*' iu the Act of 1876. There are, however. 
a few scholars whose ordinary day school education might properly be extended for 
about one year more. Such are especially boys and girls who intend to be pupil- 
teachers, whose minimum age of apprenticeship must be 14 years completed, and 
who will often be 14J or 15 years of age when the engagement commences, especially 
since the Department has introduced the alternative plan of dating indentures from 
the 1st January as well as from the school year. There are also many of the more 
weU-to-do class who use the elementary schools, such as clerks, shopkeepers, farmers, 
'oremen, overlookers, warehousemen, to nay nothing of still poorer persons with pro- 
mising children, who gladly make an effort to secure for their children an extra year's 
schooling, and who are entitled to ask that the educational system of the country 
, as far as possible, co-operate with their wise desire. Without <li8cussing the 
lestion of higher elementary schools generally, there is no doubt that a school like 
the Birmingham Seventh Standard school, or the Sheffield Central School, if well 
conducted must be of the greatest value to the more intelligent artizans and to the 
trade and industry of the town and district, and similar technical schools for the lower 
ranks of the commercial classes would be as valuable as those for manufacturers. In 
the commercial technical school we shouhl desire book-keeping, shorthand, French and 
German, business letter writing, precis writing, and a knowledge of commercial 
geography to be added to a literary knowledge of the English language. Such an 
education, continued up to the age of 15 in special schools, would naturally carry 
forward and complete the school life of the picked children in the elementary schools 
of our large commercial towns. 

But in discussing the introduction of this special and technical instruction care must ■^'*-*^'*^ 
be taken not to introduce it too soon in school life, lest the general instruction should ^^^ *** 
be interfered with. The Birmingham board have fixed the passing of the Sixth ^rau 
Standard as the lower limit for entrance into their special school. Manchester and 
Sheffield have not been as strictly exclusive, and in many towns, schools pass under 
the name of higher elementary merely because they charge a 9i. fee, and consequently 
get scholars of a rather richer class than the average school population. Whether our 
existing school system and the ordinary curriculum of the Code is the wisest is a 
separate question, but whatever the ordinary course of instruction ought to be, it 
should be carried so far as to secure the thorough grounding of the scholar before 
he is encouraged to take up a more special course which might encroach on the 
time needed for this general education. It is, however, urged by many persons, that 
without giving anything like technical instruction to the lower classes of the schools 

twe might early in school life accustom boys to the use of their hands, and introduce 
some work for them which should bear some relation to the needlework and cookery of 
the girls. It is said that much has been done iu the infant schools by means of the 
kindergarten occupations to educate the hand and eye, and develope the whole nature 
of the child, and it is a pity that from seven years old the boys should lose all this 
and be limited from that time till they leave school to a merely literary education. 
If drawuig, and especially drawing to scale, and from models, were made a necessary 
part of the school curriculum, as it is in the educated countries of the continent, this 
object would be obtained to some extent, and such drawing should be required in 
any alteration of our Code. The evidence of the witnesses who came before us, 
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unanimous 

favour as one of the subjects in our elementary course. 

But beyond drawing and elementary science there is a wish among many that some 
practical instruction in iutlustries and the use of tools such as we have described should 
enter into the school curriculum. In the 10 counties to which our Circular A. was sent 
to managers and to school boards, out of 3,769 voluntary managers who returned 
answers, 770 expressed a wish there should be some training in industry or the asej 
of tools, and of 'S8b school boards in the same counties 122 were favourable. No 
would it be fair to conclude that tho.se who did not express themselves favourable 
were hostile, for many might be unwilling to commit themselves on a subje- ' hadi 
not fully cousidered. In the case of the circulars* sent to head teachers, 2,^_^ . -.i^ooIa! 
sent answers, and 711 head teachers, or 28 per cent., approved of teaching indufitrie 
or the use of tools. It is evident from these retuins that if it were thought de 
to recognise or encourage this kind of teaching, there are a great many among 
actively engaged, either in managing, or in teaching our elementary schools, who awj 
favourable to it. But there are several difficulties ic the way. First of all, who 
is to teach,— is it to be the teacher, or a mechanic? In most cases the teacher k ^ 
unable to teach from not knowing how to handle tools, the mechanic from not knowingM 
how to manage children, " 

In Sweden the system of Slojd, which is being largely introduced, and which aima^ 
at developing handiness and accuracy through the use of tools, is taught by tha 
teachers outside of the regular school hours as a voluntary subject, for which tbeyl 
are paid ex.tra, and they learn it at a special training college. In France the manuu 
instruction is given by a mechanic. 

Whatever instruction of this kind is to be given in our schools, it would not be 
applicable to boys under 10 years of age; there would, therefore, be at least thre^y 
years during which any manual activity to vary their instruction and relax the mentalfll 
strain must be sought otherwise than by the use of tools. This object, however, misrht^ 
be attained by judicious systematized science teaching, in which the children should be 
associated in preparing specimens, helping to make jnodels illustrating their geograph ' 
lessons, and so forth. The evidence of Mr. Balchin,t and the specimens of flowei 
neatly fastened on paper by the boys working in Standard III., ami produced by liiifl 
to the Commission, show how easily the subjects of the Code can be adapted to ihii 
education in handiness and dexterity. The value of awakening the interest and 
enlisting the activity of the boys in a.ssociation with the work of tho teacher ia 
illustrated by the. example quoted by Mr. Mark WilksJ of the master, who, havinij 
some of the roughest and most neglected boys in Lunduu to deal with, taught thera 
modelling, and showed them in clay and plaster how rivers carved out valleys. 

All these methods, ot! immense value educationally, require many conditions which 
are not supplied by the average schools of to-day. They require suitable and rooniy 
school premises, where some sort of mechanical work, if it be merely the preparation 
of clay geographical models, can be done. They require a staff numerically suflBcient, 
so that the children may Have individual attention and individual sympathy ; and they 
require teacher.^ with imagination, enthusiasm, and a liberal view of their profesgioa, 
not mechanical drudges who, after four years' pupil teachership, become assistant*, 
without, i)erhnps, having heard one really intellectual lesson in all their lives. And 
they require inspectors with time enough to see and appreciate intelligent methods of 
school teaching. And it would be necessary that on each district inspector's staff there 
should be at least one person largely imbued with the scientific spirit, and not 
exclusively educated in the classical and literary culture of our old universities. 

Assuming that our elementary schools generally were able to give us such reAultff 
of teaching as have been here indicated, technical schools taking the scholars after! 
they had passed the Sixth Standard might with great advantage be founded in urban., 
districts with a course calculated to last about three years. But it is certain thai 
these technical schools should not be schools in which the pupils should be in an' 
sense apprentices of the trade they intend hereafter to follow. The training in sui 
a school should be mainly scientific and intellectual, though handiness should b^ 
encouraged, an<l the scholars should be instructed in the principles of the machines 
among which and with which they will work ; but for real training in any trad& 
there is no doubt that iu England, with our highly organised industry, the worksho] 
is the only proper school. It is important that these technical or scientific high 
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instruction, varying, of course, witt the needs of the locality, ^hall be followc 
condition of Government aid. 

It wilL of course, be only just that the managers of voluntary schools should coniiE 
to be at liberty to avail themselves as readily as they now do of the grants to be 
by the Science and Art Department for technical instruction. The experience 
science and art classes shows that, once buildings are provided, and to the erection 
these the grfints of the Science and Art Department might be more liberal, 
payments on pas>es and the fees of the students art* almost, if not quite, sufficient 
cover the cost of science schools, and this will probably be found to be the case, even 
to a greater degree as to technical subjects, since the latter will appeal more direcilr 
to the sympathies of the students. 
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Evening Classes and Continuation Sohogls. 

However great may be the excellence of our day school system, and how6 

regularly children may attend, it i.s obvious that if all intellectual influences cease at 
the age of 13, or earlier, the scholars must soon forget much of what they have learnt 

We have had a great deal of evidence complaining of the evanescent character of 
the knowledge acquired in the day school. This is attributed by most of the witneB8«.^ 
to the character of the teaching which prevails under the existing syst-em of paying 
by results, and to the early age at which scholars leave school. There is no doul 
that the latter is the principal reason. Many children never go beyond the Foi 
Standard, and a large number never reach that standard even at 12i or L^ 
age. We think that in their wish to improve the curriculum, and the mc: . 
instruction and examination, some of the witnesses have exaggerated the unsntisfacto 
character of the present teaching. For evidence on the other side showing the go 
effect of our present education, where the most is made of it, we quote the reina 
of our colleague, Mr. Alderson, in his report for 1881 (Education Report, 1881- 
p. 184). He says, *' Is the instruction given in our elementary schools under tie" 
*' present system durable ur fleeting i Does it wear well ? Much of it cannot he 
** otherwise than evanescent, owing to the early mthdrawal of children from schwl. 
*' It is not by its failure to reach defaulters that a system of instruction is t ' 
** judged, but by the effect produced on th^se who give it a fair trial, pass thr 
" all its stages, and have sucked but all the advantage it can yield. Scholars rlj 
" have passed the Sixth Standard are in this position ; it is a matter therefore « 
** much interest and of much moment to learn how, when the curtain falls in scho 
** they stand. Is their school-gained knowledge of an abiding sort? Have the 
" retained it, and are they .striving to irtain it i By the kindness of tlie teachprs i 
** my district I have been enabled to trace a goodly number of them l)ey(»n(] il 
*' door of the elementary school. Here is the account of them ; it will brighten th 
*' page of a tedious report. Out of 1J)^{) scholars who left school after passing* 
" or above the Sixth Standard, 59 have passed on to higher grade schools, 7 
'* scholarships, and ,j2 by fee; 101 have obtained posts by examination, 8 failed il 
'* obtaining posts ; 175 are keeping up their instruction by attendance at eveniii 
*' classes; 721 are returned as engaged in employment for which sound element 
" instruction is indispensable. I hope that the significance of these facts will) 
" be lost upon parrnfs who are apt to remove their cliildren from school the moil 
** the law permits. The Sixth Standard is yearly becoming more and rnorti 
*• stepping stone to higher education, and an avenue to clerical employment in offio 
*' and shops. To leave school before passing it is to forfeit many good chances 
" life." 

Whde giving their full weight to the above important remarks, we must note, 6r 
that they relate to the Marylebone Division of London, a well-to-do district in wbic 
the ehildrfu remain in school to a later age than in the poorer industrial districts, an 
secondly, the ascertained fact that very few of the children in our schools p»« 
Sixth Standard. In 1886, 2,445,562 children were presented in the standards, 
these about 128,000 were presented in the Sixth and Seventh Standards. Had tl» 
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cliildreii generally gone through the complete elementary course, we might hope that 
between a fifth and a sixth should be presented above the Fifth Standard, or from 
400,000 to 500,000 children ; and even allowing for backwardness, change of school, 
and other impediments, it would be a moderate aspiration to look forward to a tenth of 
all the scholars reaching the Sixth Standard ; that would give 244,(XX) scholars in that 
standard instead of 103,000. At present the great drop in the scholars takes place 
3r the passing of the Fourth Standard. About 455,000 scholars were presented 
that standard, and only 266,00(» in the fifth. Tt is clear that even for those who 
88 the Sixth Standard h is necessary that their education should be continued, 
^ther by their taking up an employment which demands the exercise of the literary 
jwers they have acquired, or by attendance at evening schools whore they can build 
the foundation laid in the day school. More than 15 per cent, of the scholars 
Dorted on by Mr. Alderson were continuing their education in this way, and 
" r'obably, if our elementary system were fully developed and made thoroughly efficient, 
re might hope to see some 25 per cent, of our best scholars demanding the aid of 
llese continuation schools. 
The systematising of science and art classes, the expansion of mechanics' institutes 
id other places of education, such as the Polytechnic, the evening classes at the 
rinsbury College of the City and Guilds of London Institute, the Midland Institute in 
lingham, and other similar places of iTistructi«Mi, will supply the nreds of this 
ss of student, who may soon be equal to from 2^ to 3 per cent, of the scholars 
our senior departments, or about 70,000 pupils from our elementary schools, in 
iditiou to other students. 

But besides these picked scholars there are and will be for many years the great 

of the ordinary boys and girls who leave school without having obtained the full 

?nefit of a good elementary education, and for whom a humbler evening school is 

&eded, which will aim, not so much at building up a higher edifice of knowledge, as 

preserving the perishable and scanty accumulation from being swept away by the 

iroads of continuous and especially of unskilled labour. And along with these 

jfounger scholars there is another class whom we should be glad to see encouraged, 

id who are now absolutely discouraged by the regulations of the Department — the 

idents who are more than 21 years of age. Those who have to do with evening 

jhools will all agree that these scholars who wish to overtake the deficiencies of the 

ist should be welcomed as much as any. 

It is often difficult to secure for evening schools the sei-vices of tliot^e most fitted by 

iining and educatiou to act as teachers. We do not think it desirable that the head 

3her of the day school should be required to undertake the charge of the evening 

shool. This additional duty, though not forbidden, should be rather discouraged. In 

>wns and populous places active young assistant teachers may well undertake this 

lity, and we desire to point out that successful work in the evening school can rarely 

expected without the superintendence of a professional skilled teacher. Another 

)urce from which the evening school staff may possibly be recruited is the large 

xmber of trained teachers who have left the profession. At the same time we would 

bill rely to a certain extent upon the aid of volunteers, which has been given liberally 

the past, and wiU, we hope, continue to be given as freely in the future. 

The question whether compulsion should be applied to attendance in evening schools 

IS been raised by many witnesses, anil their evidence is very conflicting. The chief, 

^ut by no means the only difficulty in the way of enforcing atttmdance at evening 

shools seems to be the impossibility of establishing an obligatory system of such 

shools throughout the country. On the whole, we are of opinion that attendance at 

^ening schools should be volimtary, though we should not object to a limited amount 

" compulsion up to the age of Ki in the cases of those schoLars who have not reached 

le Sixth Standard in the day school. We think that the general extension of evening 

jhools, coupled with liberty of localities to adapt their curriculum to the wants of 

le district, and a greater amount of encouragement by grants not dependent on 

3 dividual examination, will do more than compulsion to popularise and extend 

t'ening school instruction. 

We would refer to the evidence of Miss Castle (Q. 19,763-76, 19,880-91, 19,931-2. 
[9,995-20,008) for a practical account of the work we wish to see encouraged, 
specially in our villages. We must note, however, that in those rural districts wh«re 
the population is scattered many witnesses see seiious objections to the attendance of 
^ girls at evening schools. Possibly, while the winter is the usual season for evening 
^chools. and should continue so for boys, evening schools for girls might be held in 
'le summer in these thinly peopled districts. 
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The importance of evening continuation schools in their bearing upon the physi< 
and moral well-being of the people was strongly pressed upon us. We have carefriDy'^ 
considered this aspect of the question, as we agree that the results of an edocational 
system cannot be deemed satisfactory if the moral effects of school discipline are lost, 
or if the knowledge gained at school fails to create a desire for higher int<yllectnal 
interests and nobler pleasures, which are a safeguard against degrading and vicioaj 
habits. One great defect in the present educational arrangements is that in the factory 
districts many scholars qualify by examination for total exemption before they can be 
admitted to full-time employment in the factory. This break in school life is a 
fruitful source of moral evil. 

Evidence has been submitted to us with regard to grave moral perils surrounding 
working lads and girls in the evening hours, arising from the conditions and circum- 
stances of their life, which evening school might obviate, whilst at the same time it 
might directly aid their healthy physical and mental growth. It was urged open ni 
that children of 14 years of age and upwards, who are engaged for 10 hours a day 
in a factory or workshop, have a natural desire for relaxation, and for a refreshing 
exercise of body and mind. At present, in large towns these young people find their 
play and excitement in the streets, where they are exposed to seductive temptations, 
and there are circumstances which aggravate the evils which arise therefrom. We 
are told of the decay of the apprenticeship system, and the consequent loss of the 
personal authority and care of the master over his apprentice, and also of the relaxation 
of parental control over children as soon as they begin to eani wages. It seem*, 
therefore, necessary that some other form of influence and discipline should be 
provided, in an attractive form, in the evening school. We have also borne in mind 
that the present minute division of labour, and the consequent monotony and r 
from unceasing work at one detail of manufacture, the overcrowding and ill-venti. ......... 

in some cases, of workshops, and the pressure of a long day's work on weakly b(^«i. 
combine to stimulate excessively the desire for amusement, which must be eon- 
in any system of evening schools, as if the desire be not satisfied in a rea^i ;,,.,.. 
and healthy way, it leads to improvident, frivolous, and even vicious habits which 
cause rapid deterioration in the physique and morale of the people. 

The education given in the evening school should accordingly have regard to the 
whole nature and circumstances of those who attend them. We, therefore, recomraend 
that in re-organising the evening school system the following points should be kept 
in view : — 

(L) The desire and need of young people for healthy physical exercises should b« 
recognised. A system of calisthenics and musical drill would give healthful 
training to the body, woidd be likely to attract scholars, would provid« 
the outlet to physical energies, which educators know to be necessary to 
adolescent youth, and would further impart moral discipline, and train the 
scholars in habits of order and obedience. 
(2.) The methods and subjects of instruction should be such as will awaken the 
interest of the pupils and give them pleasure in the pursuit of kuov. 
rather than cram them with information merely committed to memory, i . . 
this purpose the teaching should be mainly oral, and be given in connexion 
with real objects, and should in many cases have a direct bearing on tbi^ 
pupils* own lives and employments. By these means the faculty of obser- 
vation will be cultivated and developed, and an increased interest will be 
aroused in the duties of life. 
(3.) The education, so far as it bears directly upon the daily work of the scholars, 
both in its intellectual and practical sides, should be, if only in an elementary 
sense, technical. One way in which the interest of the majority of bc\ 
can be secured is by making clear the benefit they derive from leariiiii.. 
The dwarfing eff'ects of an excessive division of labour will be lessened, and tfc 
intelligence and skill applied to manual work wiO both give the wur" 
greater pleasure in it and inspire a worthy ambition to excel. In adu... .. 

to drawing, art hand- work has also been suggested as likely to prove most 
attractive to both boys and girls, who are greatly interested in what they do 
with their own hands. By these means scholars could be trained to dexterity 
of hand, accuracy of sight and touch, and to the perception and enjoymeot d 
neat workmanship and of beautiful form. 
(4.) The course of reading should be such as to fill the minds and imaginationit d 
the pupils with noble examples of duty, and music should bo taught 80 o 
to elevate the taste and prepare the scholars to enjoy, in their home-life iw^ 
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Hitherto, thoii^li the ranks of the inspectorate up to the grade of sub-inspector, are 
recruited from the elementary teachers, yet iiispect-ors are appointed from without, and 
high Univereity success has been looked to as a qualification rather than scholastic 
experience or iTitiraate acquaintance with elementary schools. 

It is a little difficult to sej)firate the question of the government examination from 
tlie method of paying the government grant with which it has so long been associated 
But it is well to consider the question '* What form of in8|>ection and examinatioQ 
** will best secure the eflBciency of the school? " apart from the question " How should 
** the Government grant be awarded ? " 

We are of opinion that the examination of the work of the school, which should 
take place yearly, should be a searching one, and we think that every child present in 
the school on the day of examination should be liable to be examined. 

The Code has drawn a distinction between class and individual examination. Many 
of the criticisms directed against individual examination apply to the value attache*] 
to the per-centage of passes in the standard examinations. In our opinion cla<i5 
examination must include the examination, not necessarily of every individual, bui of 
a very large proportion of the individuals in the class, if it is to be thorough and 
effective ; and we believe that good head teachers of large schools in examining tbo 
work of their assistants would not be satisfied without examining every scholar ii) 
their respective classes. 

We notice two faults found with the present examinations by inspectors, the one 
that they use written instead of oral examinations too low down in the school, and 
thereby, eif'pecially iu regard to science teaching, fail to conduct a good examination, 
and indirectly hamper the teaching by forcing the teacher to work iu anticipation of 
an unsuitable test. The second, that the inspectors are sometimes ignorant of thft 
subjects in which they have to examine, and consequently cram the subject themselves 
and conduct the examination mechanically and unintelligently. We are of opinion 
that both these faults need correction. We think that the examination, at least up 
to and including the present 4th Standard, should be mainly oral, and framed \vith a 
view to ascertaining what the children have been taught and how they have learnt it, 
rather than be an independent examination in the subject from the point of view 
of the examiner, which may be very difl'erent from that of the teacher. As to thf» 
want of familiarity with certain subjects on the part of inspectors, we think that thus 
fault would be remedied if they were required to be familiar not only with the eleraer- 
tary knowledge taught in our schools, but also mth the way in which that knowledge 
should be presented to the children, that is that they should be practically conversant 
with elementary school work. 

We think that the inspector, after he has examined a school, should draw up a 
report, which should set forth in detail the progress of the school, class by class, in the 
various subjects. The obligation to make a report in detail is a great safeguard 
against a hasty or negligent examination. 

But in addition to the work of oxammation, which we do not wish to undervalue, 
there is the work of inspection, to which we attach very great importance. Tbr 
object of this is to ascertain the value of the work, and the possibility of improvmir 
it rather than to take stock of the results of instruction. Here comes in the duty of 
making allowance for all the circumstances which affect the work of the school. 

In conducting the inspection the inspector will be a spectator and director rathrr 
than an active participator in the conduct of the school. He will hear the variuus 
teachers give their lessons in accordance with tlio method they have practised th'' 
the year, and he may ask them to recapitulate a |)articular part of the work, orm.iy - 
in some other way the teacher's competence. He will observe the discipline and 
conduct of the scholars under the instruction of their ordinary teacher. He will s<^> 
from the copy books and exercise books, from the notes of lessons, and from the loi' 
book, how the school has been managed from day to day, and from all the slight 
indications which ho will gather from these various sources he will sum up his 
impression of the school as a whole, and of the various teachers in it. 

In order to do this well, it is clear that he must be a man who thoroughly under- 
stands school keeping, and that he may have this skill he must either have been a 
teacher himself, and a successful one, or must have been long so familiar wnth school? 
as to have acquired professional aptitude. 

But these professional qualifications are not all that are needed in an inspector. A 
pleasant manner and sympathy with children are essential if the children are to do 
justice to themselves, and if the school is to display itself freely and naturally %o his 
observation. He must also have tact and judgment in dealing with school boards 
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We are of opinion that tho recent orgaoisation of the inspectorate, with a cl 
inspector in each district, has tended to secure uniformity of standard ; and that tlie 
local conferences which are now held among inspectors of a chief inspector's district, 
where questions relating to the Code are submitted to them for discussion, are h 
valuable feature in the present administration of the Education Acts, We should 
glad to see educational conferences held under the guidance of the inspector, or 
any rate with his participation, where managers, school officers, teachers and ot* 
interested in education might discuss educational questions. 

We think it would be a good thing if the chief inspector had no special district j 
his own in which he does the work of an ordinary inspector, or at any rate, thi 
it should be so small that the mass of his time should be expended in visiting and 
inspecting throughout all the districts vmder his oversight. ^ 

We are of opinion that in promoting inspector's assistants, sub -inspectors, 
inspectors, the Education Department should be guided by their opinion of the mc 
of their officers, and not by seniority. It is specially important that chief inspectc 
should be men in their full vigour and in full sympathy with the newest progress | 
educational work. 
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The Parliamentary Grants. 

The subject of the Parliamentary grant has been closely connected with the method 
of Government examination. 

We have already described the duties of Government inspectors and the method of 
Government inspection and examination, and in what way we think that a suitabi 
curriculum with due recognition of local diversities and of the possibilities of educatio 
in various classes of schools might best be provided. The present method of 
tributing the Government grant, popularly known as payment by results, has 
criticised with more energy than almost any other part, of our existing system ; 
teachers are very generally hostile to it, especially in its present method of application 
where a part of the grant is the result of individual passes of scholars, and leads ' 
an exaggerated importance being attached to a high percentage of passes as a test 
the excellence of a school. But many teachers and others, among whom we may 
mention Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Mark Wilks, are opposed to the system 
principle, and would see State aid distributed on some entirely different method. 

In reference to payment by results, we must notice that many of the attacks agaii 
our present system were tlirected against that part of it which applies to the stands 
subjects, and which makes the payment follow closely the percentage of success calcu 
lated on individual passes. There was also a great deal of objection made to the 
merit grant as unfairly ticketing schools, and leading to heart-burning and jealousy, 
and to undue striving after success by mechanical methods of teaching. 

It is well to review briefly the evidence on this much debated and burning question. 
The Secretary of the Education Department, Mr. Cumin, said of the merit grant 
that he thought it an excellent idea, that upon the whole it had been successful 
(Q. 59,431), and he also approves of payment by results, though he would be wiMim 
to examine by sample, and not necessarily each child in the school (Cumin, ,59,606-1-1. 

Passing to the inspectors, the Rev. T. W. Sharpe says that the merit grant 
encourages the cultivation of intelligence (Q. 5072) ; as to payment by results, he says, 
** It has had both good and bad effects, but I think that the good have greatly pre- 
*' ponderated." (Q. B359), and he says (Q. 6J^94) that its abandonment would lower 
the general standard. Canon Warburton thought (Q. 8397) T;hat the system of 
payment by results had done a vast amount of good, and vms absolutely necessary 
He thought it would be rash to say whether the time is ripe for a little relaxation 
(Q. 8399), he would be glad to be rid of the standards, but does not think the time 
for it has come. He admits that individual examination is possible without payment 
for individual results, but doubts if it would be done. He thought the merit gnn\ 
worked well, but he said it had produced a great deal of rivalry, ambition, and 
emulation. 
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I Mr. J. G. Fitch said that on the whole the present methods of testing resnlts and Mr. Fitch, 
assessing grants are the most satisfactory, but he would abolish the present examina- 
ftion for Standards 1 luid 2 (56J91-2, 55J97). As to the merit grant, he is satisfied 
^th the direction in which it is working, though it has not quite realised all the 
topes entertained of it. Tn infant schools he would like more gradations of it (56.794). 

Mr. Graves^ inspector for West Somerset, said that the principle of the merit grant Mr. Graves, 
:was good, and on the whole the grant had worked well, but there has been much 
beart-bumiug, and ib would be better to have five degrees (57,114). As to payment 
on results, it must be retained in some form (57,172), but there might be an increase 
I of the fixed grant, 

Mr. Hamson, Her Majesty's Inspector at Liver])o(>l, objects to the merit grant, as Mr. Ha" 
invidious to the teachers and a hateful task to the inspectors, but if it continues he 
■would distribute it over the subjects (Q. 49,:i82-^) ; as to payment by results, he 
f would abolish the payment on individual examination in Standards 1 and 2, but would 
|lkeep it above those standards (49,390). 

I Mr. H. E. Oakley agrees with the principle of the merit grant, but teachers generally Mr. Oaklpy. 

^dislike it ; he would therefore distribute the merit grant among the subjects ; keeping 

the principle of payment by results, he would pay for the standard subjects like class 

subjects, and abolish the schedule of passes for Standards 1 and 2, retaining it above 

■those standards. In infant schools he would have five instead of three grades of 

i merit (59,214), 

j Among the inspectors more or leas opposed to payment by results, Mr. Matthew 

;* Arnold said that the system is injurious to instruction, and has a bad elYect on the 

teachers and on the children (Q. 5675-7). He was here speaking especially of the 

jst^andard examination ; he would prefer a system of class examination '* with a carefully 

** prepared body of teachers, and with a carefully drawn up plan of instruction, but we 

I ** have not that " (Q. 5086), But Mr. Matthew Arnold would give the grant according 

to the general inspection of the whole tone of the school, and the character of the 

[teaching (Q. 5695). though he objected to the word "tone," and said he would 

f thoroughly examine the whole school. He also (.lisapproved of the merit grant (5696). 

I' Mr. Arnold, however, would prefer that the bulk of the charge for maintmning 

elementary schools should fall upon local management and be under local supervision 

(Aniold, 5858-9, 5957, 6141, 6143, 6230-5, 6302-5). 

The Rev. D. J, Stewart, also, is not favourable to payment by results (Stewart, Mr. Stewart 
'3556-8) ; he thinks it lowers the quality and extent of the teaching (Stewart, 3338-9). 
He proposes modifications in the merit grant, such as a *' very good " and '' very fair" 
Stage between '* excellent " and " good/* and between ** good * and ** fair '* (Stewart, 
3637-8). 

Mr. E. H. Brodie was inclined to give up the merit grant. If continued, he would 
break it up and distribute it among subjects (Q. 58,766). As to payment by results, 
he would keep it in principle, but give a rather larger grant on average attendance 
on condition the school was well equipped, well staffed, and generally well looked 
after (58,818). 

Mr. McKenzie, sub-inspector, objects to the merit grant, and to payment by results ; 
the latter, he says, lowers the standard of education (57,364—7, 57,504—5). 

Mr. Martin, sub-inspector for Marylebone, would pay varying sums according to 
the merit of the school after a thorough examination, but he would not call the 
Tarying sums a merit grant, for he objects to the terms excellent, &c., as misleading. 
■He objects to pricing difi'erent subjects of instruction, and would pay one lump grant 
(55,490-2). 

The Rev. F. Synge sees difficulties in the merit grant, and would rather ha,ve two Mr. S/nn 
grades, *' good ** and " fair ;" as to payment by results, he says, that great progress 
has been made under the system, but he would be glad to see it changed (Q. 58,139) ; 
he has not thought out any substitute, but some system of payment by results must 
be retained at the lower end of the scale. There is a very large class of boards and 
of teachers who always wish to do as little as possible ; the power of the pur^e is 
the only power for these, but good schools might be free to work fi>r the sake of good 
work, and for the honour of good work (Synge, 58,142). He would have no schedule 
of passes, but examine the school by the method of class examination (Synge, 
58,145). 

Lord Lingen, who was Secretary to the Education Department at the time of LordLingen 
Lowe's code, doidjted the thoroughness of the individual e.xaminatiou under any 
ition less stringent than the dependence of the payment on the individual pass, 
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and he does not think that the objections raised are of a nature to condemn the sygtem 
(Lingen, 46,440-1). 

Mr. Robert Wild, head master of a I'dr^v London board school, condemned paymenta 
by results very strongly (Wild, 13,689-694, 13J()2, 13,707-722). He would have no 
part of the gmut dependent on the examination (13,725). He would confide the 
education of a district to a public authority, such as a county board, who should 
represented in various districts by local managers, or some of its own mem 
(13,829). He would raise the funds from the parents, the paiish, the county, 
the Govenmient (13,837). 

Mr. Baxendale, head master of a British school in Bradford, wau also strongly 
against the merit grant and payment by results (14,113-120). 

Mr. Grove, head master of All Souls*, Langham Place school, was against the merit 
grant, and opposed in toto to payment by results ; no monev« he said, should depend 
on any examination (14,649-651, 14,658-664). 

Mr. W. B, Adams, head master of the Fleet Road board scliool, London, gave 
doubtful evidence as to the merit grant ; as to payment by results, he thinks Parlia- 
ment must look for returns in the way of results if it pays money, but thinks the 
present system defective (15,157). He objects to a priced list of subjects, bi 
approves of the standard examination and schedule up to and including Standard 
above that he would make the organisation and teaching of a school freer (15,11 
15,164-179). He preferred the present system to that in force before 1862 (15,514-5 

Miss Whitteubury, the head mistress of a large infant school under the Londi 
school board said the system of payment by results is ^vi'ong ; it tends to ueglecti 
and keeping back clever children (15,582). She thinks the grant to a school sho 
vary according to the inspector's judgment of its excellence (Q. 15,676-8). Thus, it 
appears, she rather objects to the present method than to the principle. 

Ml-. Powell, head master of a rural Church of England school in Bedford 
objects to the merit grant as depending on the objectionable principle of individ 
passes, and, while he would retain individual examination, would make the 
depend on the average standard attained by each class (15,767-8). 

Mr, Clark, head master of a mixed board school at Pensnett, near Dudley, said that 
the merit grant is an unmitigated abomination (16,233), He would abolish paymt 
by results, but does not think it practicable (16,407). Ho would not allow thoroug 
inefficient schools to get the same grant as efficient ones. 

Mr. Charles Smith, of St. Thomas' Church of England school. Charterhouse, obj 
to the merit grant (16,583-5, 16,646-9, 16,805-6). He says individual examinati 
is necessary as a test, but no ilotice should be taken of individual passes (16,779-81j_ 
He prefers a varying maintenance grant to the present system, but for this, morp 
responsible mana'^ement is required in voluntary schools ( 16,788-79'^). 

Mrs. Burgwin, head mistress of the girls' department, Orange Street board school, 
Southwark, is opposed to the merit grant (17,116 122). As to payment by results, 
she would retain individual examination, but not pay for it. There would be no 
difficulty in basing the grant on the class as the unit. Below Standard 4 childi-eii 
.should be examined in class (17,150-156). 

Mr. Holdsworth, head master of a Wesleyan school at Newcastle, approves of tbe 
object of the merit grant, but thinks it has failed to a great extent, and hesitat»»8 to 
express approval of it (17,608-615, 17,943). 

Mr. Muscott, of Garsington Church of England school, near Oxford, approves of 
the object, but not quite of the working of the merit gram (18,058-63) ; a& 
payment by results, he would have a larger proportion fixed, and a less proportioi 
variable (18,067). 

Mrs. Knowler, head mistress of Dibdeu school, Hampshire, says that payment by 
results presses hard on such schooU as hers (48,977-8). 

Miss Napper, htad mistress of a small village school with 59 average, got the 
excellent merit grant, and approves of payment by results (19,134-5, 19,271). 

Miss Neath, head mistress of a school of 58 average, does not like the system of 
payment b} results (19,573-6), 

Miss Castle, who has a small school in Sussex, said that to do away with the syBtem 
would lessen the interest taken in dull children, and (Q. 20,091-92) the te,achers 
would let them slip through, but she thought the individual examination and con- 
sequent payment led to shifts and evasions on the part of the teachers, and that the 
whole system is also to blame. She added, the loss by the abolition of paymeiu bv 
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The Rev. W. D. Parish, formerly a diocesau inspector in Sussex, said (Q. 25.125-6) 
he had no recommendation to make as to payment by results of individual eiami- 
nation. 

Prebendary Richards would prefer payment by the results of class rather than of 
individual examination in standards (25J71-3). 

Mrs. Fielden, of Todraorden, would do away with the merit grant entirely. Sbe 
would give apportioned payments for excellence in separate subjectft of instruction 
(Q. 25,938). After a grant of 10a\ or 12s. for fair work all round she woul ' 
each for real excellence in such subjects as reading, arithmetic, needlework 
and winting. 

Lady Stevenson, a manager of London board schools, would do away with payment 
on results of individual examination (Q. 26,32t)). When asked how she would have 
a guarantee for the efficiency of the teaching in a voluntary school, she said, "I an 
** convinced that after a time the voluntary schools will have to be done away with" 
(Q. 26,328). She says, there must be some check so long as a Government sraDtiH 
given to voluntary schools, to see that they are well taught (26^29). 

Canon Wingfield, rector of Welwyn, objects to payment by results, but ht >av^ ti; 
if the examination is not satisfactoi^, he would reduce the annual trraTU r - r| 
school (Q, 27,061). 

The Rev. J. R. Diggle, chairman of the London School Board, said thuL the pii 
of the merit grant is good, and the want of uniformity might be remedied ; it ob\ i ., 
the mechanical system of payment by results (29,773, 30,155, 29,860-7). He is 
favour of payment by results, and thinks that if the three R's were examined 
class subjects, a large number of children would escape without knowing anvthingat 
all about them (29,778, 30,186). 

Dr. Crosskey, of the Birmingham school board, objects to the merit grant t)ecaa8e 
it is not given for real merit, and keeps inferior schools alive at the expense of the 
good ones ; the character of the education, the health fulness of the building*. ACm 
should be considered, and not the pecuniary difficulties of the managers. In making 
his award, the inspector pays no attention to overcrowding, sanitary arrangement!, 
and the supply of books and apparatus (31,006-11). He does not consider payment 
by results a good method of aiding schools, but if it is abolished, very emphatic 
educational tests would have to be applieil (32,752). 

Mr. E. N. Buxton, late chairman of the London School Board, considers that some 
portion of the grant should depend on results (31,554). 

Mr. Hance, clerk to the Liverpool school board, says would rather not retain tk 
merit grant ; but if it is retained he tliinks that it should be distributed arnovfr 
the subjects. ** Some payment dependent on results is probably i try to >' *" 

** efficiency of State aided eiiucation under the conditions which oi m lUis v 

" where so large a projiortiou of the education is supplied by privatie litiiis, if 1 maV 
*' so say, — but I think that under the existing system the ]n'inciple 5.s earned to 
- excess" (32,169-173). 

The Rev. E, F. M. McCarthy, vice-president of the Birmingham school board, is 
thoroughly opposed on educational grounds to payment by results (33,2()4-272), and 
proposed a scheme of elaborate grading according to equipment and cnrriculum, hj 
which payments fixeil for each class, but varying with the category of the school 
should be made (33,321-336). 

Canon McNeile, chairman of the Liverpool School Managers Conamittee, dislikes di 
system of payment by results, but does not see how the system of |)aytu6at fxg 
individual examination could be abolished altogether (33,847-849, 34,203-205). 

The Rev. J. Gilmore, chairman of the Sheffield school board objects to the preeen: 
system as cram instead of education, but he would not abolish payment by results 
altogether (Q. 34,882). 

Mr. James Hanson, vice-chairman of the Bradford school board objects strongir 
to the system of payment by results (35,272-279). He thinks the method of elM 
examination would materially lessen the e\4ls (35,280). Ho thinks Governme'' 
take means to ascertain that the purpose for which they give their subsidy is , ... _ 
plished, and that the existence of voluntary schools increases the difficulty of tkt 
question (35,580-589). 

Mr. O'Donoghue, clerk to the Hull school board, would do away with the meit 
grant, as no grant should depend largely on opinion only, unaided by aiiy uniformiir 
of standard. He is in favour of payment by results, and prefers the individu^ 
examination (35,939-945). 
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Wo are, therefore, forced to the couclusion that the State itself must at present tab 
due precautions to see that its contribution is made in aitl of local effort, and not in 
substitution for it, and that if that aid is given liberally it shall be given for real 
educational work. 

And while we largely agree with Mr. Matthew Arnold, that well framed currici 
witb full and graduated schemes of instruction, thoroughly trained teachers in sufficl 
numbers, and careful inspection by experts, would, if education were under I 
responsible management, and mainly supported by local resources, be the m* 
satisfactory guarantees of educational efficiency, yet we think that under the present 
conditions it is not practicable to recommend to Parliament any other method to 
secure efficiency than that which provides that to some extent the grant fihall yj 
with the reported efficiency of the school. 

We shall discuss hereafter more fully the burden of the cost, but we may mentii 
here that the proportion of the whole cost borne by the State and by the pareni 
has steadily and largely increased in the last 10 years, while the burden on voluntarj 
subscribers has largely diminished, and we think it essential that those who claim the 
whole management should be responsible for half the cost. So long as the present 
system is allowed to continue, we tliink that the grant should not be 8o variable a 
very seriously to cripple the resources of the school by its diminution, nor should 
Fixe<^ grant, the range be so limited as to offer but slight inducement to efficiency. Possib.yi 
of the total Government grant two -thirds were fixed and one- third were variable* 
due proportion would be preserved between the stagnation of a fixed grant and 
lottery of unlimited variation. We would, however, retain the present power, oni 
Article 115, of fining a school for grave faults of discipline or instruction. Tl 
power is very rai'ely used. The total amount so deducted in 1886-7 was al 
3,420/. on a total sum of 2,986,747/. 

How the variable portion of the grant should be distributed is a question of dei 
rather for the Department than for us. We wish, however, to state that we consi 
the present mode of distributing the standard grant unsatisfactory for the 
generally urged against it by many witnesses. But while teachers lind fault with 
mechanical effect of the schedule of passes in the standard subjects, they resent 
freedom which some of them call the caprice of the inspector in awarding the m< 
grant. It has been suggested by several witnesses that if the successive rises 
more numerous, schools would not feel that ticketing which causes so much heart. 
burning and emulation ; an inspector who should award sums ranging from Is. to 
according to the impression left on bis mind after a careful examination, would ni 
cause the same mortification as one who labelled a school *' good " instead 
*' excellent," or ** fair *' instead of '* good.'* 

We are of opinion that if the variable portion of the grant be distributed in one 
lump sum by the inspector upon bis view of the work of the school as a whole, 
balancing the points of excellence against those where the work is only fair, even 
though the name of merit grant were suppressed, and though the gradations were 
more numerous, the substance of the present merit grant would remain, and boi 
teachers and managers w^ould feel that their freedom of action was unduly put 
subjection to the personal preferences and ideas of the inspector. Again, if tl 
presumption were that a certain sum were to be awarded by the inspector, unli 
he felt bound to make certain deductions fi'om that sum for distinct and seriou* 
failures in some part of the teaching, there would be a danger that the average 
of ordinary efficiency would become the standard for the maximum grant, and 
managers who hitherto have been specially liberal in the quality and number 
of their staff*, and in securing the best school appliances would get less aid than 
formerly. The objection to what has been called a priced list of subjects held gco<i 
when schools were bribed to adopt a reasonable curriculum by payment for piece 
work, but where a full curriculum is prescribed, we see no objection to the roauagere 
and teachers realising distinctly that neglect of any part of it will entail pecuni; 
loss, and that similarly special efficiency will result in larger pecuniary means. Su( 
a system resembles the present method of paying for the class subjects which tl 
the one which has given most satisfaction or least dissatisfaction, but we feel thai ii 
adjusting the details of a Government scheme of payments we cannot undertake 
make specific recommendations. We would, however, say this, that small rillai 
schools, if properly supported from local resources, and duly teaching the prescri 
curriculum, should be treated with special liberality, and that the larger town schools 
with an extended curriculum should also, so far as the extended curriculum increitfes 
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interest and activity in the children, and to adopt methods of instruction which will 
secure the mere mechanical accuracy that renders certain the attaining of a * pass.' 
It, therefore, leads to the degradation of the teaching; the viimmum of knowledge 
necessary for the dullest scholar, in order to secure the payment of the grant 
determines the w^axlmum of the teaching given to the brightest scholars in the cla& ; 
the children with the least active minds receive a disproportionate amount of the 
teacher's time and attention, and are unduly pressed; the children with the most 
active minds who would profit most by the best, most careful, and most thorongh 
teaching, are neglected ; and, as the result, the knowledge acquired by the dull 
children is mechanical and formal ; the knowledge acquired by the clever children 
is superficial; in both cases it is likely soon to be forgotten. An attempt ir 
these great and ol)viou8 evils was made by the introduction of the merit ^ 
1882 ; but the evideuce does not show that the grant has secured its object. Wo 
do not mean to affirm that in all schools the system has pi'oduced these grave rvi^. 
but that the tendency of the system has been to produce them. There are n i ; 
managers and many teachers who have resisted, and successfully resisted, the strong 
inducements to sacrifice the educational interests of the children for the sake f 
obtaining a high percentage of * passes* and a high grant; but there are ii . 
who have been unable to resist ; and it is one of the worst effects of the system that 
even to those who have a genuine educational zeal, and are prepared to make great 
sacrifices for the improvement of their schools, it suggests a false educational aim. 

"We also think that the system exerts a j)rejudicial effect on the educati '. 
requirements of the Code. These requirements are naturally and inevitably reganit-vl 
by teachers as determining the limits of the instruction which it is necessary for 
them to give ; but under a system of payment by results, the requirements of the Code 
are necessarily restricted to the amount of knowledge which it is reasonable to 
demand from the great mass of the chiMren. 

** The system also affects very seriously the work of the inspector. It tends to 
make him a mere examiner, and to deprive the managers and teachers of the a: ■ ' ' ^^ 
which they ought to derive from tlie suggestions of a man having large ed.. 
experience and high educational authority on their methods of organisation, teaciiing, 
and discipline. While we do not desire that the schools should 'cease to be ' " ■ " \ 
we think it of the highest importance that they should be more frequently : 
It is also our impression that though the relations between inspectors and schools 
are on the whole satisfactory, these relations would be still more cordial, ami tlw^ 
general influence eiierted by inspectors would be still more wholesome, if manaee 
and teachers were not compelled to regard the distribution of money grants as one 
the chief parts of the inspector's duties. 

" It is apparent that the system of payment by results is regarded by the gencTal ,. 
body of teachers with dissatisfaction, and by large numbers of them with resentment.™ 
The grounds of their opposition to it are set out at great length in their evidenoa T 
The most distinguished and eflBcient teachers are as strongly opposed to it as tlie 1 
teachers who might be supposed to object to it on grounds of self-interest. Indeed* of 
all the complaints that are made against the system, one of the gravest rests on the ' 
allegation that it often secures more than they deserve to those who teach badly, and 
less than they deserve to those who teach well. Since the efficiency of all schooli mmi fl 
largely depend upon the cheerfulness and heartiness and enthusiasm of the teackrs, H 
we are of opinion that the discontent with which the system of payment by restilt^-^ 
is regarded, and has long been regarded, by the great majority of the teachers wh<i-^ 
are working under it, is a strong additional reason for abaniloning it.*' 
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CHAPTER 13. 



Compulsion. 

Among the changes introduced by the Act of 1870 into English element 
education, the power of enforcing attendance was one of the most novel. 

There had, indeed, been a certain amount of educational compulsion in foi ^ 
Act of 1870. before that date through the Factory Acts, and the Act of 1870 did not directlj 
assume the responsibility of enforcing compulsion. But it enabled the peo; 
school board districts, through their representatives the school boards, to 
byelaws for compelling attendance at school. 
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The principal school boards, and many of the smaller ones, took advantage of 
is power, but the ran^^e of compulsion varied greatly. It was, however, proved that 
public opinion was ripe for imposing a legal obligation on parents to educate their 
children, and the Elementary Education Act, 1876, enacted (section 4), " it shall be 
ft the duty of the parent of every child to cause audi child to receive efficient 

■ elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and, if such parent fail 
K to perfoi-m such duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are prescribed 

■ by this Act/' 

m Section 5 prohibited the employment of a child under 10 years of age, and only 
fcrmitted a child upwards of 10 years of age to be employed if he had passed the 
prescribed standard, which is now the Fourth, or had made a certain specified number 
attendances year by year at an efficient school. 

This Act raised the age during which a child may be subject to compulsory 

ucation to 14, and it enabled such a child to be the subject of a school attendance 

'der if the parent habitually and without reasonable excuse neglected his education, 

if the child was found habitually wandenng, or not under proper control, or in the 

company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed criminals. And disregard 

d such a school attendance order may result in sending the child to an industrial 

ahool. 

This Act created authorities, called school attendance committees, throughout 

le country, where school boards did not exist, for the piirpose of enforcing the 

'ovisions of the Act, and with discretionary power to make byelaws for school 

tendance like school boards. 

In boroughs the school attendance committee is appointed by the town council. 
I Poor Law unions the guardians appoint the school attendance committee, but they 
>ulil not make byelaws for a parish, except on the requisition of the parish 
jeclion 21V. 
Urban sanitary districts other than boroughs, if co-extensive with one or more 
Irishes, and having not less than 5,000 inhabitants, might appoint a school attendance 
immittee, and oust the authority of the guardians of the poor (section 33), 
The effect of this Act was to create a general obligation of education throughout 
e country, and to furnish machinery by which gross and habitual violation of this 
uty could be con'ected. It also put indirect pressure on parents to educate their 
lildren by a universal prohibition of employment of children under 10, and by the 
rther prohibition of more than half-time employment for the great majority of 
lildren between 10 and 13, and of many children between 13 and 14. It also created 
e local optional power to enforce attendance at school throughout the country. 
Under this Act there was a great extension of byelaws for compulsory attendance, 
ut they were not universal, and they were not and are not uniform. 
The Elementary Education Act. 1880, provided (section 2) that the Education 
lepartment might make byelaws for those districts which had not made them for 
iem.selves. 

Under this Act byelaws for compulsory attendance have become universal. 
The third section of this Act did away with the initiative of the parish before the 
ihool attendance committee of a union could make byelaws for that parish. 
. The Report of the Education Department for 1880-1, p. xxvi,, shows that on the 
^sing of this Act 450 out of 2,000 school boards, 20 out of 109 borough school 
^tendance committees, 7 out of 67 urban school attendance committees, were without 
Dmpulsory byelaws. Of 584 imiona having school attendance committees, 275 were 
nforcing byelaws in one or more parishes, but only 15 wore enforcing byelaws in all 
heir parishes. 

> It appears that when byelaws became universal in 1880, out of 544 unions, 
03 adopted the Fourth Standard, and 141 the Fifth Standard for total exemption. 
, Ninety unions adopted the Second Standard, 370 the Third, and 69 the Fourth, for 
artial exemption. • 

The Education Department proceeded to frame byelaws for those authorities which 
had failed to enact them for themselves ; and in the byelaws framed by the Department 
Standards V. and III. were prescribed as the standards for total and for partial 
emption. 

Before the passing of the Act of 1880, 1,421 school boards, with 12,605,453 
•pulation, and 398 school attendance committees, with 3,665,705 population, had 
mpuhory byelaws. In 18S1 there were 2,051 school boards, with 13,318,492 
pulation, and 761 school attendance committees, with 9,393,774 population, having 
compulsory byelaws. These are the figures of the census of 1871, the figures of 
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1881 being, of course, not at that time accessible. They represent the whole conntrr 
under the operation of byelaws. 

As the old byelaws enacted before 1880 may still remain in force, there is even now 
a great variation and irregularity in the extent of obligatory school attendance, eveo 
among closely neighbouring places ; sometimes within the same town, if it is not a 
municiptil borough, or a local board having a separate attendance comnaittee. Tbig 
is commented on in the Education Report of 1881-2, pp. xxix— xxjci, and illustratioiu 
will be found in the returns to our Circular A. 

It will naturally be asked, what has been the effect of the introduction of kgsl 
compulsion upon the attendance of children at school and upon their education ? 

Some witnesses state that its influence has not been wholly good. They say tint 
the existence of a limited legal obligation has in some cases tended to supersede tlie 
old feeling of a moral f>bligation ; that children are now not sent to school before five 
years of age, where formerly they might have been sent earlier; and that, as soon as 
a child has passed the standard for total exemption, he is withdrawn from school, M 
tliat the age of leaving scliorjl is said to be earlii-r than formerly. 

It is possible that this statement may be correct in some few cases, but we do not 
believe that the influence described is at all general. 

In considering the question of children leaving as soon as they have passed, My, 
the Fourth Standard, we must remember that many children are now in school of 
class who formerly escaped school altogether, and it is not reasonable to compare tl 
action of their parents in seeking to take advantage of their labour with the action 
those who formerly voluntarily sent their children to school. Any comparison aa 
duration of school life and appreciation of education must always be guarded by tlie 
remembrance that we are dealing now with many children who were never dealt with 
before. 

Again, there is evidence that in some rural districts, the standard of exemption 
kept low, and steps are taken to get the children out of school, not by the parents 
resentment at compulsion, but by employers and others in authority, who do not 
to lose their supply of child labour. The raising of the fee after the Fourth Standard 
is said to be sometimes for this express purpose. 

Again, as to the earlier age of leaving, there is no doubt that children are much 
more advanced educationally in regard to their age, than was the case 10 or 15 yean 
ago ; children were then kept at school till 14 doing work which they now master 
at 12, and the schools have not now the number of overgrown dunces that wer^ 
formerly to be found in them. 

All these things must be considered before we conclude that the age of 1m^ 
school is earlier than it was formerly. 

The figures furnished by the Education Department do not con6rm this oontentioB. 

Thus Table 18, in the Report of the Education Department, 1880-7 (p. 258), rfiow 
that of the total population under 15, which was 8,565,893, 4,553,751 were on tba 
roll of inspected schools, or 53*2 per cent. The children on the roll between 13 and IS 
were 16*3 per cent, of all the children in the country of those ages. 

In 1876 (see Table 13 of the Education Report, 1876-7 (p. 382)), the total 
population under 15 years of age was 7,364,399, of whom 2,943,774 or 40 per cen 
were on the roll of inspected schools. The children between 13 and 15 on the 
constituted 10 2 per cent, of all the children between 13 and 15 in the country, 
the children between 13 and 15 on the roll had increased in the same proportii 
as the whole number of the children on the roll of inspected schools of aD ages, 
would have only increased l>y about 34 per cent., but they have actually inc: 
nearly 60 per cent. 

In certain districts there may be a disposition prematurely to remove childrer^ 
from school in order to put them to work, but this is in no way due to the dislike- 
to compulsion, but is the fault of the low legal minimum of compulsion in certaii:^ 
districts. 

Taking the country throughout, we are of opinion, that, during the last 10 y< 
there has not merely been a great increase in the number of children nni 
instruction, but a considerable prolongation of the duration of school life. 

But there is another criticism urged against our present compulsory system fa^ 
many witnesses, namely, that, owing to the laxity with which it is carried out, it^| 
ineffective. 

We fuUy admit that the present system is very lax, and cannot for a moment b>* 
compared with the real compulsory enforcement of school attendance in Germany, ai>* 
in some other parts of Europe, where it has entered into the habits of the peoj 
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law is in harmony with sound judgment, how seldom its coercive sanctions need 
invoked. 

In reference to the question of school attendance, we wish to record our strong 
opinion, that though summonses and tines may be necessary for a few, to be followBd 
up, it may be, by the triiaut school and the industrial school, yet we believe tbtt 
the progress which has been effected in the last 15 years has been only rendered 
possible by the liberal supply of good school buildings, easily accessible, at moderate 
fees, and by the great improvement in the teaching and curriculum. These imp^OT^ 
ments have satisfied parents that if they are deprived of the labour of their duldrw 
they are getting that which is fully worth the sacrifice. It is to the still further 
supply of good well equipped school premises, with a liberal staflT of high principW 
and efficient teachers, and a cuixiculum well conceived and adequately taught, iha; 
we look» in the fii*8t instance for the further growth in numbers, in regularity and in 
punctuality of our school population. 

We hope, also, that our recommendations as to inspection and examination will 
help to make the schools more attractive. 

But wMlo making due allowance for the reluctance of magistrates hitherto adequatelv 
to enforce the law, we think the time has come when the law should be strengthenej, 
and magistrates should be required to give effect to the law. Not only in the evidpcoe 
which we took orally, but in the memorials which will bo found in our appendix, there 
is ample proof that school boards and school attendance committees are often fined 
themselves when they put the law in force against offenders. They have to pay in 
many cases the cost of the summons and other official charges ; and then the offender 
is fined some nominal penalty. 

We think that a second or further offence within a certain time should residt in an 
increased penalty. 

Magistrates are unfit judges of the amount of education that a child is receiving. 
Where a child is under instruction, otherwise than in a public elementary or other 
certified efficient school, it should be lawful to require such child to present himself 
for exaniinriiion at a public elementary school near where he lives, and if such child 
fails to satisfy Her Majesty's Inspector that he is under efficient instruction, it should 
be evidence that he is not efficiently instructed. 

We think that the substitution of distress warrants for the power of committal i$ 
cumbrous, dilatory, and costly. It has worked injuriously to the parents themsehrw, 
while it has certainly adversely affected the working of the compulsory laws. 

As to industrial schools, we think that their educational side should be further 
developed, and we agree with the Commission which lately inquired into thexti) that 
their educational work should be inspected by the Education Department. 

But the ordinary industrial school, while suitable, perhaps, to cases which are on the 
verge of crime, involves too long a detention to be applicable to many cases where 
boys are wild and masterful, but may be corrected by a short application of ^ " 
discipline. For such cases as these, we think that truant schools, such as the L 
and other school boards have established, have been very iLseful. The power ot 

sending a boy back to such a school is useful in the back ground, but the y 

detention of a boy for five years, is a needlessly costly, and elaborate r. fi 

what is sometimes nothing but an excess of ill-directed energy. Day industrial scb 
have been worked successfully in some towns, and attempt to deal with speci; 
difficult cases. 

We think the time has come, when throughout the country no child should b-^ 
allowed to leave school unless it be under very exceptional circumstances, to b^ 
specially considered by the educational authority, under the age of 13; and, w^ 
think that no half-time should be allowed till a child is at least 11 years of ag<^ 
and has advanced in instruction up to the attainments of the present Third StaiidaSr^s 
to be raised in two or three years to the Fourth Standard, and even then half-tli^ 
should not be a matter of right, but should depend on the child being necessanH; 
and beneficially employed. 

It would be YQvy undesirable if the raising of the standard of compulsory educatioB 
generally should be accompanied by apy local lowering of the standard. 

We may refer to the evidence from Huddersfield, showing the great advantage thsl 
has resulted there from fixing the Sixth Standard as the measure of instruction for 
total exemption from school attendance. 

No child should be allowed to leave school before 14, unless he or she is profitably 
employed either at home or at work. Much evidence was given to us of the mischievous 
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6. In like manner all sewing materials used in the school should be provided 
the inana2:ei'fi, who could recoup themselves by a sale of the childrens' work it 
the end of the school year. 

8. All accounts for the purchase of school materials should be paid in full, and 
the discounts received should be entered as items of income. 

9. A small sum should be charged for the use of the rooms in the caae of all 
classes, meetings, or entertainments held on the premises after the ordinaiy school 
hours, and even the Sunday school might be charged a small rent. 

10. Where the managers provide a residence for the teacliers, the latter should pay 
a rent for the same, and their salaries should be correspondingly increased. 

11. All necessary work perfoimed gratuitously on behalf of the school, or girts ii 
kind, should be paid for and the amounts returned as donations. This is not appb< 
in the case of paid oflScers of the school. (Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 3, Q. 46,560)* 

In some cases, when a school is built, the building is vested nominally in 
third person, without a trust deed, and then the managers are charged such a 
as will enable the school to escape the limitations which prevent the grant exceeding 
17s. 6d. a head, the nominal owner repaying as a subscription what he has nominally 
received as rent. This appears to be common in the Roman Cathohc schools of 
Bradford and other places, where large sums are set down as rent of building, and 
yet these schools while apparently rented at considerable sums are rated at nomiimJ 
values. 

Thus, the managers of St, Mary Roman Catholic school, Bradford, stated in their 
school accounts of 1884, sulmiitted to the inspector, that they ])ay 258/. 65. S(L rent. 
In 1885 they entered 250/. rent, and in 1886 200/. The managers of St. Patrick's 
Roman Catholicv school, Bradford, enter 260/. rent, and other similar instances might 
be quoted. 

In the absence of an efficient audit and of full pubHcity of accounts, it is possible 
to charge an apparently high salary as paid to the teacher, and to ent-er on the 
side of the receipts a subscription to the school representing the difference between 
the real and the nominal salary. It is said that teachers have sometimes signa^J 
receipts for salaries larger than they have received. If managers are tempted t^| 
commit such frauds, they may easily, while the accounts remain unpublished and uc.™ 
audited, deceive the inspector, who has little time or inclination to examine th^J 
accounts minutely. We desire not merely that the accounts of voluntary schoolH 
should be subject to an independent public audit, but we thick they should also be 
made public in the locality. 

The fees should be fair and uniform, and should include all school charges sach 
as books, &c., and should be approved by the Department for voluntary schools hke 
the fees in board schools. 

Wo have also in our recommendations on the curriculum indicated how far the. 
State should take securities for adequacy of teaching in all schools. The practio 
of farming schools to the teacher is in our judgment fatal to efficiency and hone 
management. Any school in which, owing to the smallness or absence of subscrip 
tions, the teacher is made to depend for his salary entirely or mainly on the fees 
the grant, is in danger of suffering from the evils which result from farming schools.! 
These are, amongst others, undue pressure on the children, the tendency to get rid 
stupid and irregular children, the prominence of cram, and of striving rather fo 
examination results than for thorough education; the undue reduction of the st ^ 
and the inadequate salaries, especially of assistants and pupil teachers. 

Nothing short of public responsible management of our schools, by representative 
bodies drawn from a sufficiently large district, will in our opinion completely remot 
the dangers we have indicated, but we think they may be reduced, if the measur 
w^e have suggested be adopted and strenuously enforced by the inspectors. 

Comparisons are often made between the management of board and voluntfl 
schools, and many witnesses lay stress on what they believe to be the greater inter 

taken in their schools by voluntary managers. 

There is no doubt that if the results of government inspection are a fair test 
the efficiency of schools the board schools are much more efficient than the volnnta 
schools. Taking the infant schools and the senior schools separately, in both 
the board schools, whether judged by the assessment of merit by the inspector,* 
by the results of examination in standard, class, and specific subjects, are distiDCtlfl 
superior to the voluntary schools. 
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Thus in tke statistical tables giving the results of examination for the last year 
1886-7, the following results appear in the case of infant schools : — 





Board Schools. 






Infants. 






Average attendance — 
172,761 Excellent 
196,601 Good 
41,323 Fair 
3,912 No merit grant 
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per cent. 
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Voluntary Schools. 

Infants. 

Average attendance — 

160,019 Excellent 258 per cent. 

323,719 Good 522 

122,215 Fair 197 

13,764 No merit grant 2-3 

In the case of senior scholars, the following table gives these results : — 

Board Schools. 

Senior Beparimetits, 

Average attendance — 

301,458 Excellent 333 per cent. 

485,270 Good 536 

104,078 Fair 11-5 

15,021 No merit grant 16 

Voluntary Schools. 

Senior Departments, 

Average attendance — 

337,118 Excellent 209 per cent. 

857,357 Good 53-3 

357,314 Fair 22-2 

57,249 No merit grant 3-6 

The average grant per head in board infant schools, was more than I5s, 4d. The 
average grant per head in voluntary infant schools was 14s. 6d. In the senior depart- 
inents the board schools earned nearly 19s. a head, and the voluntary schools nearly 
17s, Id. a head. 

If the returns of the Education Department are examined in detail, it will be found 
that this superiority of results of instruction in board schools runs generally through 
the returns. Thus the pusses in the standard examination are more numerous ; class 
subjects are more generally taken, and are more successfully taught. Singing by 
note is more prevalent. Drawing is much more generally taught ; and a much larger 
proportion of the scholars have been under instruction in practical cookery and have 
passed in specific subjects. This higher range of teaching is the natural result of the 
better means employed, the staff being more numerous in proportion to the scholars, 
of a higher quality, and as a rule, better paid. It is evident from these facts that 
school boards generally have been characterised by a desire to improve education, and 
not to manage their schools with a view to the lowest possible cost regardless of the 
efficiency of the instruction. 

But it is urged that this is owing to two reasons ; first, that the boards are not 
hampered by want of money, and that if voluntary managers had as much money 
they would produce as good results ; and, secondly, it is said that the board schools 
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being, as a rule, larger, are bound to bi; oetter than the voluntary, especially tbe 
church schools, which are, many of tbera, small rural schools. 

In reference to these observations, it is undoubtedly true that, as a rule, large 
schools are more efficient than small schools, and that the board schools, as a class, 
enjoy that advantage over the voluntary schools, and this is a reason why we rnnsi 
look to the extension of the board school system for an improvement of our education. 
If we organise our school instruction on the deooraioational plan, »we shall be forced 
to raidtiply small schools in the interest of various denominations, where one united 
school would answer far l)etter the general needs of the district. 

As to the (juestion of cost. Here too it is quite true that if oui* National education 
is to be efficient, it must be paid for with liberality. If we are to attract good teachert 
the salaries must not be lower than the wages of an artizan. We must train our 
teachers for their work, we must have classes of moderate size, and the school material 
and buildings must be thoroughly adapted to their purpose. All this will cost money, 
and if the ]mblic are to find the money, the public must have the management It 
cannot be said that the school boards generally are spending more than is needed to 
secure their work being properly done. Indeed in many places the boards show 
themselves extremely sensitive to criticism as to expense, and at every election it is 
apparent that the question of expenditure is one to which the electors pay close 
attention. 

We believe that, even apart from the questions of large schools and the power of 
levying money by rate, school boards are more likely to prove efficient than volimtaiy 
managers. In the firet place, school boards generally have several schools to manage, 
and we are of opinion that the areas of school boards should be so extended that no 
board should exist with only one or two schools under it. Boards with several schools 
to manage are educated by their work. The comparison of one school with another 
makes them more conscious of the shortcomings of their less efficient schools, and 
sets before them a standard of higher excellence. On the other hand, while some 
voluntary managers perform an admirable work in an admirable spirit, there are many 
schools where the management falls officially into the hands of unfit persons possess ir,- 
no practical knowledge of their duties, and yet there is no power to remove or 
supersede them, and the school may suffer for a lifetime. If a bad board is elected. 
the ratepayers can put the matter right in three years, and we l)elieve that wo may 
trust the electors, as a rule, though not incapable of making mistakes, to be ready 
and willing to correct them. , 

But it is the small rural boards which are generally picked out by the witnesses wbiH 
favour the voluntary system as the specially inefficient bodies whose mistakes and" 
incompetence make it necessary to preserve the voluntary system, especially in tli« 
country ; and no doubt jfyrima facie wo might expect such boards not to do theitf 
work well. They have, as a rule, been formed either where there had been imdr 
want of interest in education that no efficient school existed at their formation, or 
they represent the indifference and abdication of voluntary managers who have turwd 
their schools over to a board. The rate has generally been heavy in these rural 
parishes, and the farmerH, who are largely represented on these boards, have not tii6 
reputation of being very ready to increase the rates. 

But when we turn to the summary compiled for us in 30 poor law unioQS having 
a population of 1,031,901, we iiu«l, taking the schools witu an attendance of lea 
than 100, and there wore 474 voluntary schools, with 27,094 avemgc attendance, or so 
average of 57 each. These schools earned 16^. OJc?. grant per head, and cost 39«. llj<i. 
per head. In the same districts there were \)\ board schools having 5,721 average 
attendance, or 63 each on an average. These earned 165. 'S^d, grant per head, and 
cost 39s. \d. per head. These figures are taken on the schools whose retumaarefi 
12 months. 

It should be noted that a larger proportion of the voluntary schools than of tbe 
board schools get the special grant of 10/. or 15/., and if that were deducted from 
both sides it would show that the grant, as dependent on examination is still higher 
in board schools, as compared with voluntary schools, than is shown in the table. 

If we take all the board and voluntary schools having less than 100 attendance in 
these 30 unions we find that the percentage of passes was 79 in voluntary schooU 
and 83 in board schools. Ten per cent, of the voluntary schools were refused ant 
merit grant, and five per cent, of the board schools ; while 1 1 per cent, of the beam 
schools were assessed excellent against eight per cent, of the voluntary schools ; 28^ per 
cent, of the voluntary schools took no class subjects, 18 J per cent, of the board 
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grant. The inspector, in his report of 1884, thus refers to the infant school. " In flo 
** dark and cheerless a room» infants are quite out of place, they have no gallery, ; 
" low flat desks, no suitable low-backed seats, no proper apparatus, no books " ; 
recommends a grant on account of the work of the teacher. 

Sheffield Ellesmero Road Wesleyan school, girls department, with 220 ave 
attendance passed in 1885 66 per cent, and got the reduced grant of one shilling 
English, and two shillings for needlework. The "fair" merit grant was aww^ed. 
The inspector says — " The teachers of this school are sadly hampered by having to 
" handle so many girls in one large room. The talkative habits, however, noticed 
** last year have Jaeen to a great extent overcome. Had more intelligent methods been 
" employed, better results would have followed. As it is, needlework has so much 
** improved as to justify the recommendation of the higher grant; but the oral 
•* examination in English revealed such mechanical teaching as to unfit that subject 
** for the higher grant. Pains have been taken with reading and handwriting. The 
" faults noticed in the former may be traced to the impossibility of teaching die 
** subject thoroughly to such large groups in one large room. The defective attain- 
" ments in all their subjects of the fourth standard indicate not only incompetency on 
** the part of their teacher, but lack of supervision on the part of the head mistress. 
*• Mental arithmetic throughout the school has been very badly taught. More 
" suitable reading matter should be supplied. It is hoped that the managers will 
" see their way shortly to providing class-rooms and an approach less likely to cau«e 
** disaster in case of panic, than the narrow stone staircase now used.'* The accom- 
modation of this school is one room 56 by 30 feet, and two so called class-rooms, 
one 20 by 8 feet, the other 13 by 8 feet, or a nominal accommodation for 2i>i at 
eight feet per child. After this report in 1885, fifteen years after the passing of 
the Education Act, we find in 1886 the remark — ** ft is hoped by next year a safer 
" exit in case of panic will have been supplied." The school accounts show 105?. 
lO^, charged for rent, of which the Sunday school repays 52/. 10s. credited as income; 
there are no voluntary contributions, and the fees are 39 children at Sd,^ 146 at4<L, 
37 at 5d„ 38 at 6(/. 

The Sheffield St. Catherine Roman Catholic school presented 146 children, and paseed 
71 per cent., and attempted no class subject. It was assessed as *• fair." 

In the case of the Sheffield Surrey Street Roman Catholic school, in 1885, 188 boys 
were presented and 77 per cent, passed. Of 179 girls presented 66 per cent, passed, 
each of the departments was assessed good by the inspector. In 1886 the girls' 
department was again assessed *' good," and the inspector remarks — '* The girls are 
" in very good order, but their attainments, though somewhat in advance of last yesr 
** in elementary subjects, are still far from good. Writing and arithmetic require 
" increased attention, and intelligence should be more developed, especially in the 
" lower part of the school Neerllework and singing deserve commendation. For 
** English, the ignorance of the subject matter of the recitations forbids the recom- 
" mendation of the higher gi'ant. It is to be hoped that the efforts of the present 
" teacher to amend these deficiencies, of which she is well aware, will be supported 
" by the supply of an efficient staff. Two only of uhe present staff are able to render 
" real help. The good merit grant is again recommended, still, as last year, rather m 
" recognition of the difficulties than of the actual deserts of the school. It is hoped 
" funds will be forthcoming to make the room brighter and more cheerful." 

Sheffield, St. Luke, Church of England, Dyer's Hill boys' school, presented 
for examination, passed 57 per cent., failed to get any grant for English, and 
no other class subject, and was assessed ** fair/' 

Sheffield, St. Luke, Hollycroft, Church of England school, presented 128 children,- 
passed 59 per cent., and was awarded the " fair " merit grant. 
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Sheffield, 
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Acci-ington, 

St. Andrew's In Accrington, St. Andrew's, Hyndburn Street National school passed 64 per i 

national qj^^ failed in both class subjects, and was assessed " fair." 
echool. 

Aiihton- 

S°*^Ja ^^°*' In Ashton-under-Lyne, St. James* National school passed 74 per cent, and failed iflj 

national ^^^^ class subjects, and was assessed " fair." 

school. 

Gloeaop, Old In Glossop, the old Glossop Wesleyan school passing 65 per cent, of the scholarJ 
W^school presented, was assessed *' fair." 
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At Sheffield, St. Lukes Church of England school, the inspector gives the **fair'M 
merit grant to a school passing 58 per cent, and obtainins^ the Is. class grant in eacn 
subject. He writes in his repoii; : *' For lack of good methods and attendance tJie^ 
" results are far from what could be wished ; the staff is insufficient." 162 were] 
presented ; the staff was head and one assistant. 

In the cases where no quotations are made from the reports of the inspector, 
reports have been examined, but they do not remove the impression of bad inst 
conveyed by the scheduled results. 

These specific instances of grants awarded in excess of the merit of the schi 
and where the schools deserved a serious fine for bad instruction rather than anri 
merit grant, are illustrated by some general evidence of inspectors. Thus, the Re 
C. Johnstone, the chief inspector of the south-western division of England, and hinm 
in charge of the Chippenham division, in which there are few board schools, says (Bk 
Book, 1886-87, p. 324), "The percentage in reading is a high one, and seems to 
" imply that there is little room or necessity for improvement. But the reading that 
" passes is not necessarily good reading. The testimony of inspectors, I believe, is 
" uniform that the reading is not satisfactory. My own experience points distinctlj 
" in the same direction, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that the standard for a pa^s 
" in this subject ought to be raised, and that, as a body, we have been satisfied witL 
** too little/' '' Each inspector is compelled to judge for himself ; he has no setstandanl 
" before him, and he frames one out of what he finds in the different schools he visiteL 
" Where all around is low his standard becomes low also ; he is conscious of it himself, 
•' and he laments it, but he says, * these children are all very much alike ; thej can 
" * none of them indeed read properly, and as the Code implies they ought to read, 
"'•but if I pluck one I must pluck all.' And so in fear of too great sternness he 
'* errs on the side of leniency and lets aU through. In this way, and not by any 
** intrinsic excellence, is the high percentage of pnsses in reading accounted for. kc.*' ' 

Mr. Johnstone, in his report for 1S8G (p. 337), further speaks of the inspectonf 
suffering all schools to drift towards the common sink of "good." He says. ** If a 
" merit grant is to exist, it should have its distinctions, but probably the truth is 
" that these distinctions are productive of heart burnings and anxieties, and that] 
" inspectors apply the palliative by a levelling upwards of all whom their indulgence 
** can crowd into the class of good." 

A few lines further Mr. Johnstone speaks of the " struggling village school, with j 
" only the clergyman to care for it ; with no funds, and often an indifferent teacher, 
** and an irregular attendance of indifferent scholars. The inspector who arrives is in 
*' a dilemma. He must either refuse the grant and perhaps crush the school, or he i 
" must recommend the grant for work which he knows falls infinitely short of the 
" standard laid down for him in the Code. He chooses, probably, the more merciful 
*' part, and from that hour he perpetuates bad teaching by rewarding imperfect 
" effort." 

The same south-westeni division was ref^orted on by our colleague, Mr. Aldei wu, 
1884, as chief inspector. After describing the character of the district, and stating: 
(p. 243) that the presumption is against the antecedent probability of elementair 
education being seen at its best in the south-western division, ho states (p. 244), 
" The great preponderance of accommodation is to be found in voluntary schook" 
Noticing, on page 249, the propoi-tions of fair, good, and excellent assessments, and 
the relatively large number of " good *' reports, he- says, "A school which is mow 
" than * fair,* but less than ' good ' is placed, as a rule, in the latter category." And 
he further says, ** that the mark * excellent * has been given to infant schools, he j 
•* is inclined to think, too freely." And again, he says, ** that the percentage of GO 
** excellent or good infant schools and classes seems to him in excess of their real 
'* merit." Speaking of the schools which take no class subjects, principally in the 
Salisbury, Bournemouth, and Newton Abbot districts, he notes that the proportion to 
all schools of 12*7 per cent, strikes him as somewhat large. 

Mr, Harrison, Her Majesty's Inspector at Liverpool, stated in his evidence before 
us, (Q. 49,647,) that he was more indulgent to schools working under difficulties in 
awarding the merit grant, and that the difficulties of the school might perhaps 
unconsciously affect one's judgment in other matters. 

Mr. Synge, the inspector for part of Norfolk, states that the standard of instruction 
is kept down to some extent for fear of causing a loss of income to the schools, since 
if the grant falls below a certain point the people (i.e.^ the managers) would have 
nothing to depend upon (Q. 58,538.) This must mean voluntary managere, as schtwl 
boards always have the rates to depend upon. 
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may refer to the evidence of Mr. Mackenzie to show that inspectors in oonsi- Mr. Mao 
iration of tho financial difficulties of schools, award grants in excess of the real ^«^i®- 
ucational work done (Q. 57,359-62.) He says (Q. 57,367), ** The present standard 
** is very low, and when it is known how much depends upon the examination, there 
*' is a tendency to accept ti very low minimum. This we find especially the case in 
** reading, and even in writing and arithmetic. I am often astonished at the kind of 
** work that ])asses for * good,' and still more so with the class subjects (Q. 57,462-7).'* 
He states that the small village schools, which are extremely bad, are judged with 
more indulgence than their merit would justify ; and he further says that sometimes 
schools are treated indulgently on account of their difficulties, while the difficulties 
have not been surmounted. 

In 1877, when the work of the school boards was in its infancy, when board schools ^^' ^^^^ 
were far less well built and an-anged than at present, and when the board schools 
recently opened were tilled with ignorant children in the lower standards, Mr. Alderson 
spoke thus of tlie relative merits of the board and the voluntary system in the school 
board division of Marylebone (Blue Book, 1877-78, page 401), *' The board school has 
the advantage of being entirely detached fi'om the machinery of the parish. It 
can be conducted with a more single eye to learning. Jn voluntary schools it not 
unfrequeutly happens that an incompetent or superannuated teacher is sustained 
in office because he has been or is so useful in the parish, and so much respected 
" there. Thus a sort of * vested interest ' grows up in the post of teacher, which is 
*' often a hindrance to progress. Then the management of the board school is more 
" uniformly carefid and vigilant than that of the voluntary school. The management 
** of voluntary schools of iftc best class is equally good, probably superior, but in many 
*' of the less efficient ones signs of apathy and indifference on the part of the 
*• managers may be discerned. I am far from claiming for inspectors an unerring 
•* judgment, but it is impossible not to notice as an almost new experience how 
'* *8ensitively the board school vibrates, so to say, to the touch' of ofiicial criticism. 
*' The Government report undergoes a rigorous scrutiny, the figures of the teachers' 
" salaries depend (too exclusively, I think) on the percentage of passes. [Note, the 
** teachers of the School Board for London are now paid fixed salaries.] Each entry 
** upon a certificate is scanned and weighed, and may seriously affect the prospects of 
** the holder. In the best voluntary schools the same alertness is visible, but not in 
" all. The report is sometimes regarded as a mere formality for announcing the 
" amount of the grant ; no action is taken upon it when adverse ; the incapable 
•* teacher remains, and the record of his incapacity fills a corner of the school port- 
** folio. Another advantage of the board school is the higher standard of school 
*' accommodation which it has introduced, an illustration of this will suffice. I was 
** not myself aware, or rather I did not realise, how defective the lighting of many 
** voluntary schools was until I came to compare them with the airy, brightly-lit 
'* chambers of the board school. This has led to the improvement of the light in 
" several voluntary schools. Of the school work in board schools, a marked feature, 
•* due, of course, to their superior teaching power, is superior nicety, A first standard 
'* prepared by a certificated teacher is very ditferent from a first standard prepared 
♦* by a raw monitor ; but then an equally miirked feature in school board instruction 
'* in its present stage is its limited range. It will bo a surprise to many who have 
•* ci*edited the London School Board with an over ambitious programme, to learn that 
** cLe-mcntdrtf scJiOol work nkdy executed is at present the ' note ' of their operations 
** in Marylebone." 

Mr, Alderson goes on to point out that at that time only 16 per cent, of the 
childi-en presented were above the third standard in board schools, compared with 30 
per cent, in voluntary schools. 

The evidence of Mr. Martin shows the relative etiiciency of board schools and 
voluntary schools in Marylebone ten years after the above remarks of Mr. Alderson. 
We find in lH86 that ^7*5 per cent, of the board schools and 14*5 per cent, of the 
voluntary schools were classed excellent, five per cent, of the board schools and 24*8 
per cent, of the voluntary schools fell to fair, no board schools and 2*7 per cent, of the 
voluntary schools were refused any merit grant. Of the pupil-teachers 30 per cent. 
of * the board and 3*1 per cent, of the voluntary passed well and earned 60^., 37*8 
per cent, of the board and 64-2 per cent, of the voluntary earned nothing, but it 
must be noticed that these figures fail to show the full superiority of the board pupil- 
teachers, because the London School Board does not seal the indentures with its 
" ' es till at the earliest the close of the first year, and, therefore, a very large 
of the board pupil- teachers earned nothing, not because they pafised badly, 
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but because the Department refuses to pay on pupil-teachers for the year's examination 
at which they are admitted to apprenticeship. 

We may refer to the results of the answers to our Circular B. to managers of 
voluntary schools and to boards, as proving in other large towns how greatly superior 
is the work of the school board. Thus, in Liverpool, of the board schools 46*8 per 
cent, were rated excellent, 49-4 per cent, good, 3*8 per cent, fair, and to none was the 
merit grant refused. Of the voluntary schools in the same ti)wn 10'5 per cent, were 
rated excellent, 60*5 per cent, good, 27*3 per cent. fair. To 1'7 per cent, the merit 
grant was refused. 

In Shelfield 21*1 per cent, of the board schools and 4*4 percent, of the voluntair 
schools were rated excellent. In Leicester the extraordinary proportion of 75*7 per 
cent, of the board schools were rated excellent, and 16 per cent, of the voluntarv 
schools. In very few of the large towns are the voluntary schools abreast of or 
superior to the board schools as judged by the reports of the inspectors. 

We think, therefore, that we are justified in concluding that school board manage- 
ment, by securing a sufficient area of collective supervision, by its command of 
sufficient fimds for the due maintenance of schools, and by its greater facilities for 
building schools large enough to secure efficient organisation is more able to promote 
national education than the voluntary system ; that already the results of board school 
teaching are proved to be distinctly superior to the education provided in voluntary 
schools, that there is evidence to show that the standard of educational efGciencv 
is kept down out of tenderness to the want of means of voluntary schools, and that 
a lower standard is applied to them, avowedly in the matter of school buildings and 
furniture, and also to some extent in the estimating of the results of examination. 
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CHAPTER 15. 



Cost of Public Elementary Education. 

The cost of our elementary education is defrayed mainly from three sources. 
3Iue Book, 1. The fees paid by the parents, amounting to about \0s. ihL head. 
-7. 2. The grant from the State, amounting to about 178. a head. 

3. (a.) The subscriptions in voluntary schools, amounting to about 6*. 9d, a 
(b.) The rates in board schools, amounting to about 18«, 6d. a head. 
The gross cost per head in voluntary schools was U. \G.s. 6rf., in board schools, 2f.i 
Many questions arise on these figures and on the distribution of the cost, 
chool fees. Many persons demand that fees should be abolished, though no definite scheme huj 
been put before us showing how and at whose cost this is to be done. 

We are not agreed in principle on the question whether school fees should fo 
one of the sources of income for a national compulsory system of element 
education. 
Soiild they -^^^ having regard to the fact that the larger part of the education of the count 
ished? is in the hands of voluntary managers (more than 63 per cent.), it becomes a practical' 
question how it would be possible, consistently with the continuance of the voluntan 
source of school supply, which we all agree will continue largely to contribute to oar 
public elementary school sj'stem, to introduce any subsidy either from local or national 
sources to make good the deficiency of income which would result from the abolition 
of fees generally. The tirst question is, should the loss be made good from local or 
from national sources ? 

As it is always thought more popular and more easy to assail the Treasury thao to 

put new burdens on the ratepayers, probably there would be found more advocates fer 

charging the proposed subsidy on the Imperial Exchequer than on the rates. 

But, assuming this to be granted, on what principle should the subsidy be ba 

It would clearly not be equitable to give no help, or very little, to the m 

who are educating the poorest, at the lowest fees and at the highest cost to themself^ 
and it would be unreasonable to give a very large public subsidy to the parents who. 
by paying 9(i a week and even more, have shown that they are comparativelv well-off 
Wo are therefore thrown back on the idea that an average subsidy from the States 
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>ximately equal to the present fee income, say lOs. a head on the average attendance, 
d be given to all schools alike. 

^ if this grant were made to the low-feed and free schools security would have 
I taken that the money was used in iin proving the education, and not in relieving 
pockets of the voluntary subscribers or the local ratepayers, and conditions of 

Bed efficiency would have to bo enforced on these schools for the poor which 

^prove a matter of some intricacy to settle in detail 

* the other hand, the schools charging a fee of 6d. and upwards, having 3'75 per 

[if all the children under instruction, or nearly 1G9,(X)0, would lose an income of 

12s. per child per annum, and the schools charging a fee of 4tl. to 6cf., having 

3r cent, of all the children, or nearly 585,0(X) children on the roll, would lose 5«. 

Id per annum of income. The bulk of these children paying the higher fees are 

luntary schools, and a much larger proportion of the whole than in board schools. 

fe, however undesiral>le it may be that the better education of children in 
tary schools should be coupled with a heavier charge on the parents, and 
fer much some of us may desire the extension of the board school system, for 
ison among others, that it would make the liberality of the school curriculum 
independent of higher fees, yet we must all of us recognise that it is better 
lore should be good schools, even though they be maintained by higher fees, than 
leir efficiency should be seriously crippled by cutting off a material part of their 
And no one can doubt that the mass of high-feed voluntary schools, if 
Lved of their fee income and contracted in their resources by a loss of from 5«. 
\s., or possibly more than a pound a head, would be unable to raise so great a 
iency by subscriptions, and would be forced to lower theii' salaries, reduce the 
mt and quality of their staff, and generally injure their education. At any rate, 
5 we have a right to expect some substantial effort of a local character, either 
itary or from the rates to meet the liberal grants of the National Exchequer, it 
' not be wise too absolutely to contract their present resources. And even in the 
school boards it is doubtful whether the higher elementary schools which have 
founded with so great advantage would have been as warmly supported by 
3ple if the power to charge high fees had not lightened the burden on the 
«yers. 

e are therefore compelled in the interest of education to conclude that no practical 
ne of free education compatible with the continuance of the voluntary system 
)resented itself to us. 

it stopping short of the recommendation of free education there is no doubt that 
s are substantial grievances coupled with the present fee system, and that a refusal 
reep away that system makes it the more imperative on us to reduce its practical 

lips to a minimum. And in dealing ^vith the fee question we have to consider 
Bses — the average poor for whom a reasonable fee is required, and the specially 

3r whom free education is necessary. 

first to deal with the average poor. In the case of school boards the inter- 
ion of the Education Department is necessary before a board schorl fee can be 
ly settled and become legal. The Department has used its right of interferirig 
le settlement of the fee as much in the direction of insisting upon a high foe as 
Bcuring a low one. We think that the duty of the Department is to secure that 
me shall not be beyond the means of the parents, but if a school board proposes 
■ fee, they are the elected representatives of ihe ratepayers on whom the loss vnW 
■bd the i3epartment should not interfere for the purpose of raising the fee. 

KSOndly, we think that in no case should the fee be I'aised with the standard in 
the child is working. The sound principle on which a fee should be settled is 
ity of the paj*ent to pay, and an increase of fee as the child gets higher in 
has a bad influence and tends to drive the child prematurely to work. 
we had evidence that the fee is raised in this way sometimi'S with tliab 
intention. 

le returns from managers of voluntary schools in answer to our Circular A, are 
|interesting as illustrating the evil result of raising the fee by age or standard. 
p counties to which Circular A. was sent, three — Lancashire, Durham, anil Stafford 
^populous and manufacturing, and the labouring population in those counties may 
Sally be supposed to be better oii* than in the seven remaining counLies: Berks, 
on, Dorset, Gloucester, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln. The three first-mentioned counties 
le three counties in which the majority of the schools raise their fees according 
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47,849. 

II. Parker. 

•i:i,865, 

liruce. 

oy,389, 

Syngc. 



to age or stAiidard, and not according to the means of parents or number in the fauiiiv. 
The proportion being — 



Fees in all 
• ases to fee 
njiproved hy 
I bo Depart- 
ment. 



Foes paid by 
iiuardmns. 



Age or SUndard. 

Durham . 180 

Lancashire - 1,260 
Staffordshire - 203 



Mea&K of Pareou or 
No. in Family. 

217 
141 



1,643, 81 per cent. 



387, 19 per cent. 



In the remaining seven counties the following were the figures — 

By age or standard. 481, 25 per cent., hy intaiis of parents or number in the faniilv 

1,410, 75 per cent. 

In answer to the tjuery, are the fees paid with or without difficulty, in the first liim. 

counties the numbers are — 



Wiihoui Difficulty. 

Lancashire - 842 



Durham 
Stafford 



191 
214 



With DilBcaUy. 
308 

154 
116 



1,247, 68 per cent. 



578, 32 per cont. 




In the seven other counties the answers are, without difficulty 1,680, or 86 per cent, 
with difficulty 274, or 14 per cent. 

It certainly cannot be supposed that the poor in such counties as Berks, Dev* 
and Dorset would find it easier to pay fees than in Lancashire, Staffordshire, a; 
Durham. 

Thirdly., we think that the fee should cover all the cost ui" the schooling, an 
extra charges for books and school material are objectionable, as are special cli 
for special extra subjects taught. The curricidum of a public elementary school should 
be suitable to the children attending it; and class distinctions should not be i 
duced in the school, nor should there he a danger that the poorer scholars \nu 
neglected for the select few, who receive special instruction at an extra charge. 

These rides should apply to all schools, voluntary as well as board. In man 
of the country the voluntary schools have a monopoly of the school supply. In 
parts they are reckoned as part of the school supply available for all. It is rigit 
therefore that the fee shotdd not be capricious. Wo should not permit higher fees to 
be charged for backward boys, or iixegular boys, or insubordinate? boys — pracdcei 
which exist at present, though to what extent it is hard to say, as these matten 
seldom corao to light. 

There is, however, a conmion and growing practice in many voluntary schools 
raising the fees and then making a return of a part as a reward for I'egular ami 
punctual attendance. This method seems to be a very convenient and effective out i& 
the interest of school discipline and punctuality, but it cannot be accepted as sati^afuctorr 
as it amounts to a new fine imposed on irregularity, not by the magistrate, but by tlie 
managers, and must fall most heavily on the poorest who unavoidably are moiit in 
danger of sending their children irregularly to school. 

We think, therefore, that in all public elementary schools the fee should be approved 
by the Department, whose duty shall be to secure tliat it is not in excess of the 
of the generality of the parents in the neighbourhood to pay. This feo shu 
uniform throughout a department, and not nse by class or standard, though 
may bo a reduction for the number in the family. It should cover all school ch 
and where the school m the only one, or the other schools with lower fees are, 
should have a prescribed maximum of a moderate amount. 

Passing now to those who should be exempt from fees. The action of the g 
cannot on the whole, according to the evidence before us, be considered satisfi 

In the first place it should be the duty of the guardians to pay the fees o] 
children, whether under five or past the standard for exemption, whose parents wiaii 
to send them to school and who are otherwise fit subjects for aid. 

Secondly, in the case of outdoor paupers, the guardians should pay all fees 
the managers of the school, and not give a lump sum to the parent to include fee*. 

Thirdly, if the guardians retain the duty of paying fees, they should enta 

applications at places convenient to the applicants and away from the workhouae, sni 
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cases of extreme poverty where the children should not be forced into any assoQHiimi 
which must have a humiliating or even a contaminating character. 

While we recognise that the misery which prevails in many parts of our great towius 
is a serious hindrance to the education of iarge numbei*8 of children, and coniially 
acknowledge the value of the relief which is alVorded by free or cheap dinners, we 
cannot ignore the fact that where food is given fi*eely on a large scale, there mxm 
be a tendency to neglect safeguards of investigation, and to diminish the self- 
supporting efforts which are the greatest protection of the poor against their pennanent 
depression. 

Much is done quietly now in the way of feeding the hungry and clothing the naked 
by managers, teachers, and school board visitors in the poorest districts. 

Sometimes sewing clubs are forine<i in the schools, where the girls who are better 
off bring clothes Hud make anfl mend them for their fu.Mvrer fellow scholars, and 
nothing can be oetter for the character of all than such mutual help. We cannot 
doubt that in our large towns there are hundreds, and in London thousands, who need 
nearly daily food as well as free schooling. But seeing the dangers of oollectire 
action and its certain indirect evils, we muke no recommendation im this subject. 

The second main source of income in elementary schools, and far the largest ia 
amount for the whole country and for the voluntary schools, is the Government grant. 

Before 1S70 tho average Government grant was less than 10s, a head, but when the 
Education Act was passed the GovenimtMit» as has been before mentioned, in order to 
give a better opportunity for the voluntary schools to hold their own, enacted that the 
grant might amount to not more than one half of the total expenditure of the 
managers, anil subject to that condition to a possible maximum of 15<*<., which maximum 
was afterwards removed The grant rose steadily, and after the Act of 1876 it ro«e 
rapidly, while the fees also rose, but subscriptions fell off, the managers being 
in an increasing measure to conduct their schools by the help of the fees an 
grant. 

It is now urged by a very great number of witnesses that the ol)ligation to tiud 
one-half of the cost of school management from local resources, as a condition of 
receiving more than 17 s. 6d. from the Government grant, should be relaxed op 
repealed. It is only of late years that this cry hiis been very loud, as it is only sriice 
the increased grants made payable by Mr. Mundella's Code that it has become a 
practical thing for any large number of schools to earn even as much as 17*. 6d. Bat 
imdoubtedly at the present time a considerable number of large schools can earn 
17s. 6t/., and more than 17s. ikl,, with comparative ease; especially if they have 
or no infant departments attached to them. 

The claim of the managers sounds plausible when they say, '* Under a svtstem 
*' payment by results you should pay us all we earn." Their attitude is that v 
contractors with the Government for scholastic results, and they contend that if 
they deliver so many good passes, so many class subjects, and so on through a priced 
catalogue of educational items, the Treasury has nothing to do but to add up the bill 
and give a cheque for the amount. 

But this description of their relations with managers has never been accepted 1\7 
the Government nor by the law, as expressed l)}^ Parliament. The law is a |>rovision 
for State assistance in aid of local effort, and the local effort down to 1876 wa* 
always an essential condition of State aid. The relaxation of the obligation of the 
local sources of income to equal the Government grant which was made in 1876 
cannot be taken as an argument why all securities for local contribution should be 
swept away. Nor has the Government ever admitted, even at the time of the 
promulgation of Mr. Lowe's Code, that their system of payment was one for rmiln 
in the sense in which it is now urged as a reason for removing the obligation to 
furnish local funds for education. 

At page xiii of the Education Report of 1874-75, issued by the Duke of Richmond 
and Viscount Saiidou, occurs the follo^ving important passage :— " By the changes in 
*' the Code, which will cume into operation next year, we hope to check the practice 
** of withholding children from individual exammation who are qualified for it bv 
** attendance, and to secure that due attention is paid to branches of instracUotu 
** beyond the standard course, which have recently been neglected by school r ^ 

** and teachers on the insufficient ground that no special grants were offere^i 
** Code for their encouragement. The spirit, and even the letter, of the instructio 
" to the inspectors, issued in September 1862, after the introduction of the Revii 
*' Code, appear to have been strangely forgotten, for we find in those iustructi 
•* the following passage [Export, 1862--63, page xviiij : — • The grant to l)e made 
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* each school depends, as it has ever done, upon the school's whole character and 
" * work. The grant is offered for attendance in a school with which the inspector is 
** * satisfied. Tf he is wholly dipsatisfied, and if the reasons of such dissatisfaction are 
" ' confirmed, no grant is made.' * You will judge every school by the same standard 
*' ' that you have hitherto used, as regards its religious, moral, and intellectual merits. 
" ' The examination under Article 48 (Le, by standards) does not supersede this 
•* * judgment, but presupposes it. That article does not prescribe that if thiis muck is 
** * doTie a grant shall he paid, but imless thus wtich is dmie no grant shall he paid. It 
** * does not exclude the inspection of each school by a highly educated public officer, 
'*" ' but it fortifies this general test by individual examination. If you keep these 
** ' distinctions steadily in view, you will see how little the scope of your duties is 
** * changed.* " 

No doubt there has been a tendency year by year to forget the standing conditions 
of efficieLcy required by the Code, as requisite for the payment of a grant, such as 
suitable premises,, appliances, proper staff, honesty in the management and conduct 
of the school, and to look more to the special tests applied on the day of inspection 
which determine the exact amount of the grant to be paid. It seems to us that the 
tone and attitude assumed by so many managers towards the question of the 17«. 6d. 
limit is one of the most serious facts we have to consider in reference to the question 
whether steps should not be taken to dissociate the grant paid from this mechanical 
assessment of scheduled results. The very managers who clamour for the repeal of 
the lie. 6d. limit in a great number of instances ask for the abolition of payment 
by results; not seeing that the repeal of the 17s. Gd. limit would intensify the idea 
that these scheduled results of examination are the things for which the Government 
pays, and not rough and ready tests, by which it ascertains whether the State aid offered 
to local effort is really deserved. 

Many of the managers and teachers who oppose the 17 s. 6d. rule also complain of 
over-pressure, but nothing is more likely to produce over-pressure, and nothmg has 
more contributed to such over-pressure as exists than the mechanical forcing of a large 
number of children to get through the examination, when the whole equipment of the 
school is regulated by the greatest parsimony, and the fees and the grant are the 
principal if nOt the solo sources of support. Managers who contribute little or 
nothing tu the yearly maintenance of the school are not in a position to insist on 
rational management, nor can they control or check the teacher. He must be at 
liberty to arrange the school* not for the welfare of the children, but so as to 
secure a maximum of school income. Hence the curriculum is arranged with a 
view to what will pay. The staff is kept down, or at any rate assistants are engaged 
at starvation wages, while a vigorous teacher is often engaged at a considerable salary, 
who drives the school rather than teaches it, and practically pits his intelligence 
against that of the inspector, so as to produce the best paper result on the day of 
iDSpection. 

One witness, who was very full of cnticism of the working of the Code, having a 
school with 140 half-timers and an average of 350 to 36C, and 47t5 children on the roll, 
told us that he worked the school with six assistants, mainly ex-pupii teachers, all 
women ; he teaches English and geography all through the school, and presents the 
girls in needlework to earn a shilling on that subject. There are no subscriptions. 
The ten assistants get — one 60/., tlu-ee 45/. each, one 35/., and one 30/., and the head 
masteir gets 30/. fixed, a third of the grant, a third of the pence and the night school 
money. It is not surprising that in this school the religious instruction is neglected 
before the examination, and that in the opinion of the head master the clerical 
managers know it. 

In this school, where the head master receiveil a salary of 275/. 9«., besides the 
night school grant, the demoralisiug effects of what is practically a farmed school, 
though the fact was denied by the witness, are plainly apparent. No wonder com- 
plaint is made of over-pressure, where with such poorly paid assistants, and with a 
large number i>t' lii If -timers, the girls are made to take two class subjects in addition 
to the needlework, ami the head teacher has the inducement of a large but uncertain 
salary to crowd his time table up to the 17«. 6c/. limit. Who can doubt that if that 
limit were withdrawn in such a school as we are referring to, an attempt would be 
made to wring 18^. or I9s. grant out of the children without any improvement of the 
staff at the expense of the managers. 

The Code, the inspector, everything is blamed except the greed of those who wish 
to manage and conduct schools at nu cost to themselves and practically for private 
profit. 

o 54808. Y y 
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In reference to the 17«. ^d. limit it may be noticed that Mr. Birley ia his evidence 
Btated that a school iu Manchester tor boys, girls, and infants, fairly managed, should 
cost 30s- a year (Birley, 40,713) ; at this rate 17s. 6d. would he nearly three-fifth- of 
the entire cost, certainly an ample sum for the central fund to pay, and the alleged 
growth of cost of school management cannot be urged in Lancashire in diipport of 
the relaxation or abrogation of the present law if this evidence be generally correct. 
We are of opinion that whatever may be the fate of the 17^- tSd. limit, we are, in til) 
cases, entitled to expect a substantial amount of local contribution as a condition of 
State assistance. 

Assuming that the share of the cost of elementary schools borne by the 'IVeasury is 
already sufficient, and we may note that some witnesses, such as Lord Lingen, con- 
sider it excessive, it is urged by a few witnesses and by several memorials that tin- 
pressure on voluntary schools is too great, and that they should be entitled or enabled 
to obtain aid from the local rates. 

The majority of the witnesbes who appeared on behalf of the donominalional schools 
expressed their apprehension that local aid fi*om the rates must mvolve local contr 
by the ratepayers, and apart from other considerations the majority of the advocator 
of the denominational system are not willing to give up their power of managing iIimj 
schools in consideration of a subsidy from the rates. 

But in considering the question of the burden on subscribers we must examine 
whether that burden is really excessive. 

The annual returns of the Education Department from 1869 to 1886 show that 
voluntary schools as a whole cost the subscribers 6s. iid. per child in 1886 as compared 
with Is ad. in 1869, while the parents are paying 11^. 2d, as compared with Ss. 4d. 
in 1869 and the taxpayers contributed public aid to these voluntary managers to the 
amount uf 16s. lOd. per cnild in lb86 as compared with 9«. 7d. per child in 1869. 
Thus it does not appear that the complaint of the friends of the voluntaiy system is 
justified, or that the burden on them has been increased unreasonably. 

But some advocates of voluntary schools put forward the claim that if they famiah 
gratuitous and voluntary management, they are entitled to throw the whole burden of 
maintenance upon the parents and upon the public resources, whether local or nationil. 
Such a pretenaion seems to us inconsistent both with reason and with justice. Already 
it appears that through the irresponsible power of taxation by raising the fees, tk 
burUen on tlie parents has been increased in voluntary schools by 2;?. lOd. per child m 
average attendance. 

While we recognise the fairness of increasing State aid in proportion to the poverty 
of the parents, and the consequent increased pressure on the funds of the managere* 
and therefore recommend that the State grant should vary with the fee income of the 
school, we cannot recognise the propriety of aiding by large grants schools in whicli 
the voluntary subscriptions are little or nothing. As to the proposal to aid voluDiarr 
schools fi'om the rates, this matter was considered in 1870. 'Ihe original Bill em- 
powtjred school boards, if they thought fit, to aid voluntary schools, subject to tii«' 
obligation that they must aid all or none. But it was felt that it was inexpedient lo 
raise the biu'njng controversies thai must necessarily accompany such a proposal ; rlws 
part of the Bill was abandoned, and in lieu of it the aid of the Treasury was enlarges 
to a grant not exceeding half the total income, nor los. a head. Both of these limit' 
have since then been relaxed. 

There are two great difficulties which seem to us to make any proposal of aid 
from the rates to deupminational schools impracticable even if it were politicBlly 
expedient. 

First, there is the religious difficulty of directly subsidising schools where varying 
theological dogmas are taught, and where the teachers are limited to distinct 
denommations. 

Secondly, there is the still greater difficulty of giving local aid without local control. 
The State has the fullest power of regulating the conditions on which its aid is gitfln, 
and from year to year the ministry, subject to the check of the House of Gommcms 
can vary or put an end to its payments. 

But if aid were given by the locality it must be either optional or compulaory. 1^ 
optional, we shoula see revived in every school district the old Church rate contrO' 
vcrsy, and the managers of voluntary schools would hardly wish to depend upoaw 
uncertain and so unpopular a means of support. If compulsory, it would be necessary 
to give the local contributors, that is the ratepayers, that power of management whick 
the present managers consider the chief advantage for which they are willing to beiT 
the burden of their voluntary contributions. 
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Mr. J. A. Brooke of Huddersfield, Cbairman of the Huddersfield and Saddlewortb 
Church Day School Association, says (Q. 46,421), that he should not advise voluntary 
schools getting aid from the rates. 

Mr. Brodie, fler Majesty's Inspector in Worcestershire, considers (58,829) that if , 
voluntary schools are aided from the rates they must eventually become board schools, fl 

On the other hand Lord Lingen and Mr. Cumin both gave evidence in favour of 
decentralising the administration and support of elementary education and contem- 
plated a closer connexion bfltw^een the ratepayers and their representatives and the 
denominational schools. 

Lord Lingen considers (Q. 56,426) that the proportion of the whole cost now home J 
hj the National Exchequer is excessive, and he lays the chief blame on the Act of 1876, fl 
which so long as the grant does not exceed 178. 6d. a head, permits it to exceed one- 
half of the total yearly cost of maintenance. Lord Lingen states (Q. 56,427) that he 
would never permit the Government grant to exceed the amount raised from other 
sources, and he would also wish to have a fixed maximum of 15s. per scholar 
(Q. 56»430), though he would prefer a fixed maximum on population (56,432). Lord 
Lingen, while conceding a maximum State grant of one-half, would prefer a maximum 
of one-third (Q. 56,347). He would hand over the Government grant in a lump to 
some local education authority administering a considerable area, which would not 
only have wide discretion in the distribution of the Parliamentary grant, but would 
have power to make terms with the voluntary schools and subsidise them out of 
the rates. He has not elaborated any details of his scheme, but he proposes to 
repeal the 14th or Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870, and he seems 
to suppose that the repeal of this clause would enable the local educational authoritjH 
to subsidise denominational schools (56,234). He seems here to confuse between thi" 
power to maintain denominational schools and the power to aid schools not under 
the management of the school board, two entirely different things. His scheme, 
though a mere sketch, implies very extensive changes in the present law, and leaves 
a great deal to free negotiation in the various localities between the various managers 
of voluntary schools and the representatives of the ratepayers. 

Lord Lingen brings the vigilant economy of an ex-Secretary of the Treasurj' to 
bear against the tendency to increase the burden on the Exchequer. Mr. Cumin 
brings the grievances of an overworked secretary to the Education Department to bear 
from other motives in the same direction : the decentralisation of our educatiowl 
machinery, and the throwing more responsibili^ and more power on local authorities. ^ 
Mr. Cumin also proposes to repeal the Cowper-Temple clause, and he also is somewhat fl 
obscure in his evidence as to whether he contemplates the subsidising of denomi- u 
national schools under voluntary management, which has nothing to do with that 
clause, or the establishment of denominational board schools (59,S21-2). He seems 
from some of his answers to contemplate both results. He says (Q. 59,763), in 
answer to the question, " Do you seriously believe that a school board in a count? 
" such as you contemplate would set up in a populous district a Wesleyan school, 
*' a Church of England school, and a Roman Catholic school, and appoint a Wesleyan 
*' teacher in one, a Roman Catholic teacher in another, and a Church of England 
** in a third?" (Answer) "I do not see why they should not," and (Q. 59,757) hfl 
seems to contemplate that the voluntary schools would be transferred to the board-s 
keeping their denominational character, but lacking their denominational management, 
and yet (Q. 59,750) he contemplates the former managers retaining the appointment 
of the teachers, and the settlement of the curriculum and the fees, and of the salary 
of the head teacher (Q. 59,751). On the whole it appears that, though Mr. Cumin, 
made in some parts of his evidence considerable concessions of power on paper 
the voluntary managers, yet what he expects (Q. 59,786) is that the effect of 
proposed system would be to put an end to all the voluntary schools, and (Q. 50,755 
he speaks of his scheme as the application of the Scotch system to England. Wi 
are of opinion that the large changes opened up by the evidence of Lord Lingetm 
and Mr, Cumin, of which aid from the rates to denominational teaching form^ 
only a small part, would not be acceptable to the mass of voluntary managers wb^ 
value highly their present direct relations with the Education Department, 

while we dissent from their views we think that the consideration of so 

a revolution must be consequent on any new scheme of local self-government tha'^ 
may pass into law. 

There is a class of schools which specially need and deserve aid from th 
Parliamentary grant — the small village schools. 
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and tiie existing modef? of preparation and training which are applied to them, tlie 
cnrriciihim, the inspection, and the relative merits of board and of voluntary schoola. ~ 

We now turn to the question — how should our elementary schools be managed. 

Many witnessea, mainly advocates of the voluntary system, have given evidence zi^ in 
the advantages resulting to education from the rivalry between the two gystems work- 
ing side by side. Mr. Brooke, of Huddersfield, stated that he believed if Yoluntan 
schools ceased to exist the ratepayers would look exclusively to economy in tk 
management of the board schools, and that sectarian emulation contributes now to 
secure efficiency in the management of board schools. The Rev. J. Duncan. Secretary 
to the National Society, spoke of the advantage to the secular instraction of the 
competition between board and voluntary schools (Q. 10,645-7), and said that if tba 
voluntary schools ceased to exist side by side with board schools a great stimulng t« 
efficiency would be withdrawn. Mr. Duncan states that the existence of a board scbooi 
near a voluntary school tends to raise the standard of the expenditure and instrudioD 
in the voluntary school (Q. 11,009), and again (Q. 11,068), he states that in regard to 
school work, and particularly to religious instruction, ho has no donbt that the 
competition is good, and that there is rivalry in good work (Q. 11,069), he further 
states that the effect of the rivalry is most felt where the two systems are wo-^*-:- 
side by side, and is mainly, though not exclusively, felt in towns where there are 
boards, and is reduced to its minimum in the rural districts (11,070-1). 

Many other witnesses speak to the game effect. 

We are of opinion that though undoubtedly the existence of two different svHteiDj! 
leads to much jealousy and friction, and often mixes the consideration of educatioMl 
questions with denominational struggles, yet that this countervailing advantage does 
undoubtedly exist to some extent, that the denominational system is forced when 
it is brought in comparison with the school board system to justify its existenoe 
by redoubled efforts after efficiency, and the success which may attend such ^^n-- 
has been remarkably shown by what has been accomplished for the Church of El_ . 
schools in Huddersfield through the association described in Mr. Brooke's intereatiog 
evidence. 

We are of opinion that, having regard to the share in national educatioo now 
taken by voluntary bodies, it would not be a practical proposal to transfer the 
whole maintenance and management of all our elementary schools to public represen- 
tative bodies. At the same time we feel bound to call attention to the eenotu 
evidence of Mr. Mark Wilks, a member of the School Board for London. He says 
(Q. 48,812), " The working of these two systems together in London, the voluntary 
'* school system and the board school system, has been disastrous. It was thought 
" that we should work in all respects very harmoniously. It has ended in producinsr 
** a friction that is doing harm to the children of London, that is to say, it i.-^ 

" stopping progress, as friction very often does It has been more 

** expensive. . . . The education of the children has been delayed unwarraot- 
" ably. . . . The quality of education in our schools is kept down to a large 
** extent by this system of rivalry. I meet a great many men who are manager* of 
** board schools, and who are managers of these board schools, not so much tc 
** promote a generous and liberal education in those schools, as that they WT. 
'* * You must keep these schools down to the level of a neighbouring very poor 
** * denominational school.'" Mr, Wilks' conclusion is (Q. 48,813), ** I say that it 
*' would be better that we should come to have one system all through London.*' 

Other evidence shows that the board schools suffer from the election of a hoarrt 
more anxious to protect the supposed interests of the voluntary schools than to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the board schools. Thus the evidence of Mr. Palgrave '^^ "■^'^ ^ 
that at Great Yannouth the education in the board schools has fallen short of w. 
might have been, and that the school supply has for years been inadequate, and ttj*.'^ 
fees have been levied so as to injure school attendance, the majority of the boar"^ 
having lieen elected by the supporters of the denominational system. 

And at Stoke-upou-Trent, Archdeacon Sir Lovelace Stamer, for many years chainnjfc-^r] 
of the board, gave evidence that he was employing trained assistants in his own sr^'^-- "T- 
while the board relied mainly on ex-pupil teachers. The cuiriculum in the 
schools, moreover, was mnch naiTower than is desirable in such a district a& d*<^ 
Potteries. Sir Lovelace Stamer had a higher *' church " school with a fee of 6^ ^'^'^ 
the board has no such school, and drawing is not taught in any of the board ?i 
though it was formerly taught in two of them. 

We have no doubt that the conflicting interests of the voluntary and board syst^Q^ 
have led very generally to the election of members of school boai'ds sometimes of 
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CommisBion during the course of our inquiry. The general demand oi thest- reuo- 
lutions is that *' all public elementary schools receiving parliamentary grants ahoold 
** be placed under the direct control of the representatives of the ratepayere." 
(Grosskey, 41,050.) There are various reasons assigned for this strong opposition to 
what is commonly described as the denominational system. 

The large majority of the public elementary schools, which are not under the 
management of school boards, are regarded and administered by their managers at 
part of the equipment and organisation of the several churches with whicE lie? 
are associated ; and their primary purpose is to instruct the children in t^e faith of 
the churches to which their managers belong. But there are large numbers of personi 
who believe that to identify the public elementary schools of the country witi 
different churches, and to commit a large part of the control of the educatioD that 
is given in them to the clergy of these churches, is certain to prolong and embitter 
social and religious divisions, and to prejudice the unity of the national life. Thfj 
hold that national education is pre-eminently a national work, and should not be 
subjected to any sectional or sectarian predominance. But under the present systea 
the work is to a large extent taken out of the hands of the nation to be placed ia 
the hands of ecclesiastical organisations in proportion as they are wealthy, and willing 
to purchase the right to administer the giants voted by Parliament and to control 
the education of the people. 

The system is objected to by many on constitutional grounds, because, contrarr 
to the recognised principles of administration in this and in all countries where 
representative government exists, it commits large sums of money, raised by general 
taxation, to the control of private persons who are neither nominated by the Oowl 
nor elected by the people ; and in this particular application of public money there i^ 
this additional aggravation, that while the money is drawn from taxpayers of all 
shades of religious opinion it is placed at the disposal of school managers who 
avowedly conduct schools described as public, ond largely supported by the moner 
which they receive from the State, and from the fees fixed by their unchecked 
discretion, and levied upon scholars who are compelled to attend, for the maintenance 
and propagation of the distinctive dogmas of the several ecclesiastical organisiitioij^ 
of which they are members and ministers. It is alleged that at a time v^l 
Parliament is considering the best means of extending and improving the institutiow 
which entrust to the people the conduct of their own affairs, it seems especiaJIj 
incongruous to strengthen a systtm which excludes the people from a right to sian 
in the management of what must be regarded as one of the most momentous of «il 
their afiairs — the education of their children. Moreover, we have received evidenct' 
showing that among Noncoufonnists of all descriptions the system is regarded witii 
deep resentment as inconsistent with the elementary principles of rehgious Uhertt. 
and as inflicting on themselves, in large districts of country, grave hardshipg and 
injustice. 

But the special Nonconformist grievance is dealt with in a separate chapter of 
report, and we dwell at present on the political objection to confiding the raase 
our national education to private managers, who have special denominational inteff 
to which they attach the highest importance, whereas we ought as widely as pos^ibl 
to interest the whole community in the administration of popular education, v 
sole view to its greater efiiciency, and its more complete conespondence wui 
wishes and feelings of the majority of those who use it, always showing themoe"* 
scrupulous regard for the views of any local minority. We, therefore, think \hm^^ 
even though the existing system be so widely established that it cannot be supersedi 
where it exists, yet that in the development of the future the policy of the coun 
should be directed towards the extension of a popular and comprehensive srst 
not of one privately managed and based on sectarian differences. 

We recommend, therefore, that for the purposes of school supply, small counw^ 
parisbis should be consolidated, and the smaller school boards united ; and ihaC- 
provided the areas of administration are sufiiciently large, where there are at preeett^ 
no school boards, there should be a competent local representative authority, to whoi 
should be entrusted the supply and management of any additional schools rer; * 
We also think that the demand formulated by the Wet?leyan Methodist body in 
is a reasonable one, that there should either be a board school or other unde^ 
nominational school within reach of all the population. This provision would b^ 
nothing but equitable if the claim of the denominational bodies to retain thei^ 
schools under independent private management, with very large aid from the State, ii 
to continue to be supported. 
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Appendix to our first volume, pages 525-7, shows the cased dealt with as to unn 
schools, page 527, giving those where aimual grants have been refused in school 
districts. The whole number in this list is small, only 51 schools, some of these are 
board schools, and several have been admitted afterwards to the receipt of annual 
grants. But, though, practically throughout nearly all the country, full frrr I - 
expansion has been enjoyed by the advocates of voluntary schools, yet a few e-\. 
cases of refusal, and the fear that in future other refusals might be experieno 
have led to a great deal of agitation, and to a strongly expressed feeling of grievan 
and it is urged that there should either bo full liberty to promoters cf volunt 
schools to obtain annual grants, or at any rate, that the Education Department she 
consider the religious needs of the population, or of any section of it, in decidi 
on the suitability, and consequently on the necessity, of the proposed school provision, 

Saitftbility. The word ** suitable " is one that appears in the Act of 1870. In section 5, it 
enacted ** there shall be provided for every school disti'ict a sufficient amount 
" accommodation in public elementary schools (as hereinafter defined), available f( 
" all the children resident in such district, for whose elementary education efficii 
" and suitable provision is not otherwise made," and in section 8 the Educatii 
Department is required to procure returns as to the amount of public school acco: 
moLlation required in a district, and " after such inquiry, if any, as they thi 
** necessary, shall consider whether any, and what public school accommodation 
** required for such district, and in so doing they shall take into considerati' 
*' every school, whether public elementary or not, and whether actually 8ituate<l 
" the district or not which in their opinion gives, or will when completed, gi 
** efficient elementary education to. and is or will when completed, be suitable for 
'* children of such district." 

This word has led to a great deal of controversy, and its interpretation is connecti 
with one of the matters which has caused as much irritation as almost any othi 
in the administration of the Act, especially coupled with the fact that as the law 
imposed on school boards the duty of supi)]ying all the deficiencies of accommodatio? 
(under section 98, of the Act of 1870) the Education Department has been in the 
habit of consulting school boards when a new voluntary school in their district applii ' 
for annual grants, as to whether the school is needed or not, and when the board * 
supplied, or is willing to supply the deficiency, the department has refused to adm: 
the new school to annual grants. A typical case of the grievance is that of tk 

BanyGraig, Dan y Graig Roman Catholic school, within the district of the Swansea school 
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board. There was a local Roman Catholic child population in that immediate 
neighbourhood of about 90 children, and of these, some 55 were attending the board 
school. Canon Wilson, the Roman Catholic priest, was anxious to budd a Kozdiid 
Catholic school for their accommodation, and he commenced operations in November 
1883. In the following January ho wrote to the Education Department sending the 
plans, and asking for recognition of his school. The Department answered thai before 
annual grants could be promised, the school board must be consulted, and on 
February 21, 1884, on receipt of the plans, they stated that the plans were approred 
of for 195 places, but that no annual grant could be promised, and that they m\i^ 
invite the opinion of the school board. About this time or before June in that year, ' 
the school board for Swansea sent an application and plans to the Department far 
an enlargement of their own school, and on June 7, the Department informed Csdod 
Wilson that they had assented to the proposal of the school board. The Romwi 
Catholic school was finished in July, and opened in August 1884, and was inspecte^IBi 
and recognised as an efficient school on April 1, 1885, but repeated application.'? \c9 
be admitted to the receipt of annual grants have been refused by the Departmen 
on the ground that the school is unnecessary, the Swansea board having suppli 
all the places needed for the accommodation of that district ; though on tlie day 
inspection there were 181 children in attendance at the Dan y Graig Roman Cathi 
school. Now it is urged by the Roman Catholic body that this case is covered b; 
the word ** suitable " in the Act of 1870. It is urged by them that they have a stroDj 
objection to mixed schools, that they desire religious as well as secular education, ani 
that the only religious education they can recognise is that in their own fail" 
Without, therefore, discussing the point whether in the absence of a Roman Catholi 
school, it is consistent with their conscientious belief to attend a Non-Catholic school 
for secular instruction, they insist, that where the choice is open to them between 
a Roman Catholic and another school, it becomes vital to them to attend their om 
school, which is the suitable one, and the other, even if suitable before ^vill beconw 
unsuitable. They, therefore, urge that even where there is an ample supply of school 
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whether the reason for the need be found in calling the existing accommodation 
available or not suitable. 

Another complaint which is commonly made against school boards is that they hi _ 
built excessively, and thereby closed efficient voluntary schools by their compedtio" 
The phrase commonly used is that the school board system was intended to ^nr^T-L 
ment, but that it has been used to supplant the voluntary system ; that not on 
schools been needlessly multiplied, but that the increase of cost has told severely n\Km 
the managers of voluntary schools who have had increased claims made on them for 
subscriptions in spite of the promise made in 1870 that the cost should be lighteneil to 
them by an increase in the Parliamentary grant. 

Wo had one or two specific allegations of over building by boards to the prejudice 
of voluntary schools, which we were able more or less to test. 

The Rev. J. Gilmore, Chairman of the Sheffield school board, who is also the 
manager of several voluntary schools in Sheffiekl, in which he states (Q. 34,717) that 
there are new voluntary subscnptions made, two complaints. He said (Q. 34,589), in 
reference to a school opened by the Sheffield board, ** We proved by figures and 
** statistics to the Education Department that there were in existing efficient elemen- 
** tary schools, within half a mile radius, 1,500 vacant places,*' and notwithstanding 
that the school bonrd of Sheffield was allowed to build this large school for 850 
children. Mr. Gilmore states that school accommodation should be provided fur 
one-sixth of the population |^Q. 34,685) ; at that rate, the population in Sheffield iu 
1886 being estimated by the Registrar- General at 310,957, there should be uearlv 
52,000 school places. The Education Department's statistics for 1884-85 furnished 
to us for our Return B., showed a little more than 47,000 places of all kinds; and the 
reports of Her Majesty^s Inspector showed that much of this accommodation ia 
unsuitable and unavailable. Our returns show that in the Sheffield voluntary schools, 
out of 74 principal rooms, there are 38 above 25 feet in width, the widest being 
57 feet ; and out of 125 class-rooms, there are 41 less than 14 feet wide, the narrower 
being 7 feet wide, and there are si.^ under 10 feet high. 

Mr. Gilmore rested his objection to the building of a board school in Sheffield oo 
the existence of vacant places in existing public elementary schools (35,043), but he 
afterwards stated (Q. 35,045), that whether the voluntary schools are full or empty, 
there ought to be places for one sixth of the population. He further admitted 
(Q. 35,046) that vacant places in Roman Catholic schools are not suitable for Protestant 
children, and that schools with high fees are not suitable, so that it cannot reasonably 
be expected that their vacant places should be filled. 

The school which, according to Mr. Gilmore, the Chairman of the Sheffield boari, 
ought not to have been built in Sheffield, had been open a fortnight when he gave 
his evidence, and was already full, having 860 accommodation, and about as many on 
the roll. He complained, however, that it had been filled by partially emptying other 
schools, drawing 250 children from St. Matthias, 150 from St. Barnabas Church of 
England school, from St. Mary*B 42, and from the Brunswick Wesleyan school 27, 
from a second St Barnabas school 44, and from the surrounding board school 
But according to Mr. Gilmore's evidence some of these board schools were perh... . 
by the department to be overcrowded temporarily, pending the opening of the new 
school, and were, therefore, bound to part with some of their scholarB when thai 
event took place (35,0*32-35,074). 

The Brunswick Wesleyan school appears by the Education Report of 1886-87, to 
have had a nominal accommodation of 1,030, and a yearly average of 630, thas 
accounting for 400 of the 1,500 vacant places. We have already refeired to the 
Government examination of the school, and the report of Her Majesty's Inspector in 
the year 1885, which complains of the bad teaching, the unremedied structural defecte, 
and the class rooms too small to be of much value, which tempt the teachers to 
overcrowd them. In the year 1886 no merit grant was awarded to this school. The 
main room is 57 by 57 feet. There are two class rooms each 9 feet wide. 

St. Barnabas, Alderson Road, national school, had 143 scholars in average attend* 
ance, and 237 places according to the Education Report, 1886-87, or 94 vacant places, 
but the principal room is 49^ feet by 33, and supplies 206 places at 8 square feet per 
child. If this room were measured at 10 feet, and the width beyond 24 feet «-Trlii.I»»d 
from the calculation, it would hold less than 120. 

In St, Barnabas, Cecil Road, with accommodation for 546, and 359 av»r:iu.:. 
vacant places, the main room is 60 feet by 30, that is, it accommodates 22 > cli..ii. i 
at 8 feet per child. At 10 feet per child, and excluding the space beyond 24 feet in 
width, it accommodates 144 children. The infant school has a room 62 feet by 30. 
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St. Matthias, stated by Mr. Gilmore to be the best school in Sheffield (35,065), 
bad 853 accommodation, and by the Blue Book of 1886-87, returned 748 average 
attendance, or nominally 105 vacant places. In thit; school the principal room in (Statistic^ 
the boy's department is 65 feet by 36 feet. In the girl's department it is 45 feet by l^t^tums j 
36 feet. In the infant school there are two class rooms each 13 feet 10 inches wide. 

In St. Matthias school, the fees in the boys department are 4^-., 5(/., 6d.^ and {)d. a 
week, according to standard, and subjects taught ; in the girl's department 4d., 5^., 
and 6(/. 

St. Mary*8^ Hermitage Street, Church of England school, had 926 accommodation, 
and 582 average, or nominally 344 vacant places. The fees in this school, are, boys 
4<i., 5d., 6d.^ according to class. 

In the Brunswick Wesley an school the fee ia 3rf. 1st Standard, 4 J. 2nd, 5d. 3rd, 
6d. 4-5-6-7 Standards. 

Of the 1,500 vacant places alleged by Mr. Gilmore as a reason against building this 
Sheffield board school, 1,100 were in the schools he mentioned. We have shown the 
character of the nominal accommodation, and in some cases the fee of these schools, 
aud also the fact that Sheffield generally, though a town where the working class is 
a preponderating element of the population, has school places, reckoning all these bad 
buildings at 8 feet per child, for less than one-sixth of the population. 

The second case of improper building of a school by a board, complained of by 
Mr. Gilmore, was at Hull. He says, (Q. 34,594-5) *' When I had charge of Cft^e of 
*• St. Philip's national schools at Hull, about nine years ago, the Hull board Trippett 
■determined to build schools within a few yards of those old national schools. I ^^^^* ^ 
^*then represented the matter to the Education Department, and did all I possibly 
** could to stop it. It seemed that Her Majesty's Inspector had given his consent, 
•* and the consequence was that the Education Department did not wish to withdraw, 
** but to effect some soi*t of compromise in the matter ; and the result w^as that the 
** national school, Trippett, or St. Philip's, was closed just as soon as the board school 
'* was opened. The new school was not more than half filled at the time ; there was 
** no necessity whatever in that case for the board to build schools so near to the 
** existing efficient national schools; the board school was the Charterhouse Lane 
^* board school." 

Mr. Gilmore stated (Q. 35,052) that when the Hull school board built this school 
there was accommodation in the neigh bourhood for more than a sixth of the popula- 
tion, and that the board school w^as just across the street from a large national schocL 
It appears that this took place in spite of Mr. Gilmore, in 1879, when the Duke 
of Richmond was President, and Lord George Hamilton, Vice-President of the Educa- 
tion Department (35,055-6). 

Wo bad the advantage of hearing Mr. O'Donoghue, the clerk of the Hull school 
board, a few days after Mr. Gilmore gave his evidence. Ho stated that owing to the 
great pressure for want of schools, the Hull school board has been even too careful in 
delaying to supply the necessary accommodation, and that the fear of trencliing upon 
denominational schools had kept the board from fully discharging their own duty in 
the matter of school supply. (Q. 35,981.) Mr. Stevelly, Her Majesty's Inspector 
for Hull, reports in 1879, the date of Mr. Gilmore's complaint, that 24,500 children 
should be in attendance, and the whole accommodation was for 21,727 scholars. He 
states that it is difficult to choose sites without coming near existing schools. In 
reference to the special case of the Trippett school, complained of by Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. O'Donoghue said ^Q. 36,171-5), that the school was closed, but not as a result 
of the opening of the board school. It was closed before the opening of the board 
school, and the managers asked the board if they would take the master in connexion 
with that school. " I should say that the master had farmed the school^ — it was a 
** very weak inefficient school . . . the master said he could not pay an assistant 
'* master, which would have involved an expense of 70/. a year with the off chance 
** of getting enough children to fill the school." After the boys department at 
the Trippett school was closed, the average attendance of girls and infants in the 
following year was higher than the previous attendance of all these departments. 

The board school though near this church school had its entrance in another street, 
BO that the entrances were a considerable distance apart (36,176). 

Another case of aUeged over-building was brought before us in reference to the Case of 
London school board. Upper Koi 

That board projected and built a school for 1,200 children in Upper Kennington u'"^*'"f* 
Lane, Lambeth. There was great opposition to the building of the school by the j^^JIdon^ ^** 
dergy and others interested in the neighbouring voluntary schools, but at length 
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the school was built. The present school board for London asked the present Educa- 
tion Department to alloiv them not to open the girls' and infants' departments; this 
application was, however, refused, and the school was opened and filled immediately. 

Some facts and fif^iires in reference to this school will be found in Appendix D.. 
XVI., of our Second Report. The oflSciul letter from the board shows that after 
building Upper Kennington Lane school and another school (since abandoned), th<i^> 
would be a deficiency in the district of 238 places, reckoning every voluntary scbool. 
place in the district as fully avn liable, though 598 of these places were, in the 
judgment of the board, unavailable. In 1886, the figures of children scheduled by 
the board show a deficiency of 906 places after building the school in Upper 
Kennington Lane. The dimensions of the rooms and fees of the various voluntary 
schools are shown in a table at page 1,043. 

No doubt individual instances may be found where some particular voluntary schw*! 
has fallen off in attendance after the opening of a board school in the neighbourhood, 
and considering that there are many schools bad in premises, management, staff, and 
teaching, it would be strange if some had not suffered when parents had a chance 
of sending their children to a thoroughly efficient and well equipped school. But if 
we examine the facts broadly, we shall find that the growth of the board school system 
has accompanied a great improvement and expansion of the voluntary schools. 

The pledge given by the Government in 1870, that the board system was to 
supplement and not to supplant the voluntary system, has been kept, and more than 
kept. 

Apart from the text of the Act, the spirit in which it was conceived may be 
found expressed in the words of Mr. Forster in his introductory speech when he 
stated *' AVe must take care not to destroy the existing system in introducing a nefw 
*' one. In solving this problem, there must be consistently with the attainment of 
•* our object the least possible expenditure of public money, the utmost endeavour 
** not to injure existing and efficient schools, and the most careful absence of all 
** encouragement to parents to neglect their children. I trust I have t^iken the 
** House thus far with me. Our object is to complete the present voluntary system, 
** and fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done without, preserving 
" as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and welcoming as much as we 
** rightly can the co-operation and aid of those benevolent men who desire to a^t 
" their neighbours.*' That welcoming of voluntary aid was not only applicable to 
the then existing voluntary schools, it was intended and enacted that a period slioold 
remain open during which the denominational friends of education should be invited 
and encouraged to supply the need of schools. In the same speech Mr. Forster said 
as to the supply of new schools, — *' Now, here for a time, we shall test the voluntATV 
•* zeal of the district. Not only do wo not neglect voluntary help, but on the 
** condition of respecting the rights of parents and the rights of conscience, we 
" welcome it. To see then whether voluntary help will be forthcoming, we give a 
♦* year. We think we ought to give enough of time to test the zeal and willingDess 
** of any volunteers who may be disposed to help, but we ought not to give longer 
" time, because wc cannot afford to wait. If that zeal, if that willingness, does not 
** come forward to supply the schools that are required, then the children must no 
" longer remain untaught, and the State must step in." The Bill went through 
considerablo changes of detail during its passage through the House of Commons, bit 
on the third reading, Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, made a memorable speech 
in answer to Mr. Miall, in which he spoke in verj much the same tone about the BiE 
He said (page 507, Report of Education Debates) : " It was with us an absolute 
•* necessity, a necessity of honour and a necessity of policy, to respect and to favoar 
" the educational establishments and machinery we found existing in the country. 
•* It was impossible for us to join in the language or to adopt the tone which was 
«* conscientiously and consistently taken by some members of the House who look 
'* upon these voluntary schools having generally a denominational character a& 
*' admirable passing expedients, fit indeed to be tolerated for a time, deserving all 
" credit on account of the motives which led to their foundation, but wholly unsattf- 
** factory as to their main purpose, and therefore to be supplanted by something they 
** think better. That is a pei-fectly fair and intelligible theory for any gentleman to 
*• entertain, but I am quite sure it will be felt that it has never been the theory of the 
" Government." Sir John Packington in the same debate, after one or two smii] 
criticisms of detail, stated that he accepted the measure with thankfulness and jov, 
and, indeed the general conclusion which may be gathered from the debates is. 
that the Government, with the aid of the Conservative party, fully carried out thii 
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ilicy of cordial recognition of the existing voluntary system, in opposition to the 

irong and repeated attacks of the more advanced section of their own supporters. 
But it was never intended or understood that this favourable treatment of voluntary 

bools should relieve them of the obligation to make some exertions and to submit 
some personal sacrifices on behalf of a system, which enabled them» with con- 

lerable State aid and a large measure of administrative fi'eedom, to retain the 

Duopoly of the education of many districts, and to be strongly protected in their 
isting rights in those places where school extension under boards should prove 

jcessaiy. Nor was it intended to prevent the growth of school boards and the 
-dual and voluntary transfer of existing schools to representative bodies. On 

\e contrary, we find that in the debate on the second reiiding, Mr. Forster in 

iswer to Mr. Dixon (page 42, Ed, Debates Report) said, ** I was glad, however, 
to hear my hon. friend expressing his belief that under the provisions of the Bill, 
school boards would quickly become universal, and compulsory attendance insisted 
upon, because I agree with him in entertaining the hope that the effect of the Bill 
will be that school boards will he established throughout the country, and that in a 
short time attendance at school will be rendered compulsory." And again in the 

ebate of the 20th June, on the motion that the Speaker leave the chair on the 

)Committed Bill, Mr. Forster urged in favour of the new proposals of the Government, 

The school boards will come into operation more speedily, and they will work more 

cheaply, and these are two reasons why their number should be increased, rather 

than diminished." And on June 27, in the debate on Mr. AValter*8 amendment in 

ivonr of universal school boards which he moved avowedly for the purpose of 

icilitating the transfer of voluntary schools to boards, Mr, Forster said that ** He 
had always looked forward to many of the existing voluntary schools being willing 
to transfer themselves to school boards, and he hoped that that would be the case." 
But where voluntary managers have been willing to continue their schools, let us 

Dnsider what has been the effect of the Act of 1870, and of its administration by the 

ducation Department. 
Before 1870 it used to be estimated that the average yearly cost of school main- 

mance was about 305, per child in average attendance, roughly divided into equal 
irts between the fees, the grant, and the voluntary subscriptions. (The appended 
,ble gives, omitting fractions of a penny, the income per head from fees, grant, and 

oluntary subscriptions, and the total income in Church of England schuols from 1865 

) 1880). 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOLS. 
Income per Child : — Avkrage Attendance. 



Desire of 

Mr. Forster 
that volun- 
tary schoola 
should be 
triinsferred 
to boards. 



Hslp given 
to voJuutary 
schooU by 
the Act of 
1870. 

Increase of 
gram and 
diminution 
of siidscrip- 
tions. 




865 
1866 

867 

868 
1869 
1870 

871 
11872 

873 
1874 
1875 



Voluntary 

Sub- 
■eriptioDfl. 


Fees. 


Government 
Grant. 


Total 
Incojui', 


*. (f 


5. d. 


«. d. 


£ J. d. 


7 8 


7 10 


7 5 


1 6 3 


7 10 


8 


8 1 


1 7 2 


8 1 
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8 3 


1 6 9 


7 11 


8 


8 2 


1 6 


7 9 


8 2 


8 6 


I 6 8 


7 6 


8 


8 9 


I 5 7 


7 4 


8 


8 10 


1 5 6 


7 9 


8 4 


9 10 


1 7 6 


8 2 


8 11 


H) 10 


1 9 7 


8 4 


9 3 


11 


1 10 'A 


8 9 


9 6 


li 6 


1 11 6 



Volnntary 

8ub- 
scriptioDS. 



Few. 



GoverDinent 
Grant. 



Totfll 
Inconiu. 



1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



*. d. 

9 6 

9 6 

8 9 

8 3 

7 10 

7 9 



7 
4 
3 
2 
3 



s. d. 


*. d. 


9 10 


12 1 


10 1 


12 5 


10 2 


13 2 


10 3 


14 2 


10 3 


14 7 


10 5 


15 


10 5 


14 10 


10 6 


15 4 


10 7 


15 3 


10 8 


16 6 


10 8 


16 8 



£ s. d. 

1 13 2 

1 13 8 

1 13 11 

1 14 9 

1 14 

1 15 

1 14 

1 15 

1 15 

1 15 10 

I 16 4 



8 
3 
9 
2 
2 



The (rovernment in 1870 promised that aided schools might in future earn a 
urther grant bo as to make the proportion that the grant might bear to the whole 
come a possible maximum of one half, and a possible amount, subject to that 
imitation, of I5s. a head. The restriction as to the grant not ex<;eeding half the total 
icome was imposed by section 97 of the Act, its augmentation was determined in the 
'ode. Some fi'iends of the voluntary school system urged that parliamentary security 
^ould be given them for the augmentation, but it was felt that the solemn pledsjes 
a Government associated with legislation of such importance were a sufficient 
[uarantee, and on the advice of Mr. Disraeli, no legislative enactment was pressed for. 
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It may here oe noticed that m 1876 a further concession was made to school mai 
by the removal of the parliamentary obligation that other sources of income ma 
equal the grant in all cases where the grant did not exceed 175. 6^., and at the s&um 
time the conditions of public aid were so altered under the vice-presidency of Lord 
Sandon, as to largely increase the grants which might be earned on the adoption of 
a more liberal curriculum. But it was never intended in 1870 that schools should be 
maintained without local contributions. Mr. Gladstone, on the 24th June, in th<» 
debate on the recommitt<?d Bill, said : — ** We shall take care that under no circum- 
** stances shall the public grants be allowed so to operate as entirely to supply, 
'• together with school pence the sum necessary to support those [voluntary] schools, 
** and there shall always remain a void which must be filled up by free private 
*' contributions, and without which, failing other sources of assistance, these schook 
** would no longer deserve the character of voluntary.'* As a matter of fact, ei 
in 1870, there were a few high-feed schools which were self-supporting by me 
of the fees, and of the grant ; and since then, the raising of the fees and of 
Government grant, has greatly increased their number ; but such a state of things 
never contemplated as normal, or intended to be the financial basis of our natic 
system. 

Under these conditions of increased financial support, and with their prior right 
on the school constituency carefully protected from school board competition, both 
by the natural reluctance of the boards to spend money, and by the action of 
department, where boards have been anxious to push the erection of schools ; wl 
has been the career of the voluntary schools, and can it be said that as a system 
board system has been false to the honourable pledge given in Parliament, 
superseded the voluntary schools ? 

A time of grace was extended to voluntary efibrt, which by the statement of the '. 
de Grey, then President of the Council, made in his speech on the second reading in 
the House of Lords, practically gave a period of from 18 months to two years 
*' before the door will be closed against voluntary exertion.** It was therefore 
contemplated that after that date, the further supply of school provision was to be 
practically entirely in the hands of the boards, but if we take the year 1874, as 
fixing the period up to which this vested right of expansion was operative for the 
growth of the voluntary system, what are the facts since that date ? 

In the schools inspected in 1874, voluntary accommodation was 2,626,000 school 
places ; the average number on the roll was 2,277,000, and the average attendanoe 
was 1,540,000 children. In 188t> in round numbers the accommodation was 3,443,000 
places, the average number on the roll was 2,867,000, and the average attendance 
2,187,000, an increase of 817,000 accommodation, 590,000 on the roll, and 647,000 
average attendance ; w^hile the board schools in the same time have increased from 
245,000 accommodation, 221,000 on the roll, and 138,000 in average attendance, to 
1,692,000 accommodation, 1,638,000 on the roll, and 1,251,000 in average attendance. 
But so far from the board schools having emptied the voluntary schools, the latter are 
fuller now than they were in 1874, the average attendance being 63*5 per cent, of the 
accommodation, whereas it was 58-6 per cent, of the accommodation in 1874, The 
voluntary schools which in 1874 had accommodation for 65*4 per cent, of the estimated 
child population needing school places, had in 1886 accommodation for 73*6 per cent. 
of the estimated child population, and if we look to the number on the roll, we tind 
that in 1874, 57"7 per cent, of the child population was on the roll of voluntary 
schools, and in 1886, 61*7 per cent, of the child population was on the roll of the 
voluntary schools inspected during the year. So far, therefore from the school boards 
having superseded or supplanted the voluntary schools, it is evident that both together 
have been labouring, the one in discharge of a Parliamentary duty, the other as a 
self-imposed task in overtaking the lamentable deficiency of school provision and school 
attendance which disgraced the country before 1870. 

And so far from the strain on the resources of voluntary subscribers having been 
increased, the table of subBcriptions, fees, and grant, which we have given for Church 
schools, shows that the income from voluntary subscriptions is 28, Sd, a head, or 
nearly 25 per cent, less than it was in 1876 w^hen Lord Sandon's Act roat*^" *ll^ 
increased the grant, and n^lieved managers from the obligation in all cases of n 
half the income of the school. 

In the case of other voluntary schools, the voluntary subscriptions are lower than 
in tho case of Church of England schools. Thus, the Wesley ans in 1886, with 
130,088 scholars, derived 15,691Z., or 2«. 5d, a head from voluntary contribution. 
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In 1878, the fir^t year when their retnma were separated from British schools, their 
subscriptions yielded 38. Id. a head. 

The British f^chools in 1886, with 258,390 scholars in average attendance, had an 
income from subscriptions of 74,6^/., or 5^. 9^-. a head. In 1878 their subscriptions 
yielded 6s. lOtL a head. The Komau Catholic schools derived Is. 2d. a head from 
subscriptions in 18SB» and 9.-9. 5rf. a head in 1876. 

But some of the advocates of voluntary schools complain that the lightness of their 
subscriptions is no refutation of the reality of their grievance, l^ecause, in addition 
to subscribing to their own schools, they have to pay rates for the support of the 
board schools, thus maintaining a system they dislike, and crippling, so far, their 
means of maintaining their own schools; and some of them ask that they may be 
excused fi'om payment of the school rate to the extent to which they subscribe to 
their own schools. 

As to the grievance of contributing to a system they dislike, that is inseparable from 
the fact that the maintenance of schools has been made a public duty charged on public 
funds. No man is allowed to take credit for his expenditure in private charity in 
diminution of the poor rate. If the proposal to allow deduction of subscriptions to 
voluntary schools from the school board rate were allowed, that would bo in practice 
maintaining all schools, denominational and others, from the rates. The proposal, 
even if it were theoretically reasonable, is not a practical one. As to the fmnher 
complaint tbat people who pay rates are unwilling to subscribe any longer to voluntary 
schools, this merely shows that there is no keen desire on the part of such people for 
the maintenance of denominational schools. Indeed, to a large extent voluntary schools 
are now maintained, not from religious zeal, but from fear of a heavier charge if a 
school board were established, and it is the commonest appeal to subseribers that it 
is cheaper for them to maintain the existing schools than to suflPer them to be closed 
or handed oyer to a school board. It must be remembered that the title these 
denominational schools claim, is that of voluntary. They are maintained, not in 
obedience to a legal obligation, but because their supporters declare their wish for 
something which the State declines to give, namely, the maintenance of distinct 
denominational teaching and the control and management of the schools, including 
the power of appointing and dismissing the teachers. These are very important 
wers, and it is not unreasonable that those who wish to preserve them should l>ear 
me material part uf the cost of securing them. It must be remembered, too, that 
there are other incidental advantages secured to the churches by their denominational 
Hchools. Thus, an organist and choir master could often not be secured unless the 
salary of schoolmaster were added to the small sum that the church body is able to 
pay for these ecclesiastical services. It is common to reij[uiro the teacher of the day 
>?chool to teach in the Sunday school- The Sunday school, which is held in the day 
school, has the building kept m repair out of the funds of the day school. All these 
advantages are of great value and should be paid for. 

Indeed, most of the witnesses who spoke on behalf of the voluntary schools, admittetl 
that there shoiUd be voluntary subscriptions, and the few who did not admit this, 
thought it unlikely tbat Parliament would allow private management to continue if 
all the school funds were derived from public grants, or taxation of the parents. 

Another grievance urged by the friends of voluntary schools is the levying rates on 
school buildings. 

No doubt the policy of the law has for many years been against exceptions to rating, 
and exemption from rating is, j;ro ianh^ a subsiay from the ratepayers. 

We think, however, considering that in public elementary schools there can by law 
"be no profit made by the managers, that it would be equitable that public elementary 
schools in premises conveyed by a trust deed free for the purposes of education, 
should be exempt from ratmg. 

It is obvious, as Mr. W. S. Daglish, the representative of the North of England 
Voluntary Schools Federation said, who came specially to complain of the grievance 
of rating school buildings, that buildings for which a rent is paid, shoulil be rated. 
(Q. 52,141-4.) 

Another complaint of the advocates of voluntary schools is the hardship upou poor 
persons who use the voluntary schools in the matter of the payment of fees. 

The school boards have power t<> remit fees, and very generally use that power ; but 
voluntary managers state that their poverty makes it difficult for them to sacrifice that 
source of income, and they are thus obliged to send the poor to the guardians to obtain 
the payment of the school fee. This has a tendency to pauperise* or at any rate to 
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hiiiniliate the parent, and, moreover, the guardians are apt to be very grndj 

ihoir readiness to pay the fees for the poor who are not paupera. 

We desire hx?re to repeat the opinion which we have already expressed Id the chapter 
on the cost of elementary education that the poor are fairly entitled to free schoolinj 
whether in a board or a voluntary school, and that it is right that, if neceBsaiJi 
a moderate fee should be paid for them by some public authority, to the managers 
the schools attended by the children. We think it undesirable to associate thifi 
with the idea of pauperism, and it is deserving of consideration whether the distri 
councils proposed under the Bill now before Parliament should not have this du 
entrusted to them. 

In that case we think it should be their duty to pay the fees both for children w 
are under the age of compulsion, and for those who may be exempt from the 
obligation of school attendance, if their parents or guardians are willing to prolong 
their education. 

Some witnesses complained of the excellence of board schools and of the 
competition from which the supporters of voluntary schools suffered, owing to 
better premises, better staff", and more liberal curriculum of the board schools. Thi 
Mr. T. W. Alhes, secretary of the Catholic Poor School Committee (Q. 9320), afti 
describing the enormous advantage which the school boards have over voluntary schools, 
on account of the power of levying a rate, says that the school boards ** supply 
" themselves with everything they need, including excellent and well furnished 
" buildings, complete apparatus, and skilful teachers (most of all, perhaps, teachers) 
" practically any cost they like to impose upon the people. We, on the other h; 
** are deprived of all those advantages, and I have felt most acutely in the last 
" years the perpetual disadvantage under which we lie. It has hardly, perhaps, comf^ 
" into full action till about the last five years ; but now it is every year more and 
" more apparent, and it is so great, that it seems to me that it ^vill ultimately destra 
'' the voluntary schools if it is carried on in the same ratio as it is now.** (Q. 9322, 
He fears that the board schools will become the normal standard of education. ~ 
remedy (Q. 9325) is in some way to prevent the enormous predominance of wealtk! 
from public sources which the board schools have at their command as agai; 
voluntary schools. (Q. 9374), He accuses the school boards of increasing the cat] 
and extending the range of education for the purpose of driving the voluntary schooli 
to destruction. (Q. 9467-S), He says of the board schools, " 1 only see magnificeot 
** buildings, which, when I compare them with some of those which we are obliged to- 
** use, fill me with a feeling of discomfort. I see palaces raised where we can onl/ 
" raise very humble buildings, and I feel the effect of that upon the parents. They say 
" of the board schools : ' We see everything we want here, spacious rooms, &c., &>c.* 
** If we go to our own schools there is very small accommodation in companson, 
" All that is done I say by an act of injustice." And he says (Q. 9470), " I think 
" that the moral and intellectual results may be disadvantageously operated upon by 
** bad buildings ; " and he goes on to repeat that the educational superiority of boar«l 
school teaching is only at its commencement (9472). He says (Q. 9473). **Tlie 
" educational results as to the sixth aud seventh standards are a good deal superior 
" in board schools, and I am afraid that superiority will go on increasing. That is 
*' produced by the great wealth that they have at their command/* (Q. 9511), be 
says, *' The board schools are carrying out further and further their attempt to give 
*' a first-rate education and they are making all education much more costly than 
*• it was;'* and (Q. 9584), he says, ''The school boards wish to be the sole schools 
** in the country. They wish, that as a lever for democratic power; all the education 
•• should ])e in the hands of schools that are maintained upon their principles ; that 
** is to say, detaching religion from the whole system of education." (Q. \)b^% 
•' Mr. Allies says, I object to [school boards] giving in those schools an educatic*n 
•* which does not properly belong to the children of the parents in their actual 
•• coudition." 

Thv Rev. W. J. B. Richards, who has been a diocesan inspector of Roman Catholifi 
nob* »m1s for 16 years, was also called as a witness on behalf of the Roman Catholici 
Ho ooni|)laiTied that the competition of the school board made it harder for lb* 

t^ , Catholics to work their schools. Thus, he said (Q. 20,519) that the hx^hst 

, juiid to teachers by the London school board made the Roman Cat' 

iottohiTH ilissatitified with comparatively sma.ll salaries; and (Q. 26,537), he say 

' I udon school board furnishes all their schools as perfectly as it is poesi 

. * lluMii, and that causes unpleasant contrasts to be made. He also coropkii* 

ihkki thv bj»tter instruction jriven to ])upil teachers and the relief from some of tto 
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hoiird of teaching in acbool given by the London school board ]>laces the board pupil 
teachers at an enormous advantage when sitting for the scholarship examination 
compared with their pupil teachers (Q. 26,541). He does not blame the London 
school board for their liberal salaries ; nevertheless the contrast makes the Roman 
Catholic teachers discontented (Q. 26,542). 

Mr. James Murray, head master of the St. Francis Xavier Roman Catholic school Q- 50,103- 
at Liverpool, gave similar evidence as to the low salaries of Roman Catholic teachers ^'^.l^- 
compared with the salaries paid by school boards, and as to the badness of the 
Koman Catholic school buildings compared with board schools. Mr. L. Conway, Q. 50,294, 
head master of Holy Cross Roman Catholic school, Liverpool, also spoke of his school 
suffering from insufficient salaries paid to teachers owing to the poverty of the 
managers, and he mentions the badness of their buildings. He also objects to the 
system which allows the school board and does not allow them to have pnzes for 
regnlar attendance. Ho tliinks prizes should be found for them out of public money. 

The Roman Catholic l)o<ly being, as a rule, poorer than the other voluntary school 
managers, make their complaints as to want of means more emphatically, and they 
also feel most keeidj the qnestion of exclusive denominational teaching as of high 
importance, but the same complaints may be found in the evidence of Church of 
England managers and other advocates of denominational schools. 

The various circulars we sent out gave fidl opportunity for those who received 
them to make any criticisms on the present law, the Code and its administration ; 
on the whole, considering the amount of agitation there has been, and the fact that 
in many cases organisations suggested answers making complaint against various parts 
of our system, it is remarkable to how large an extent the Acts, the Code, and its 
administration have given satisfaction. 

Circular A. received 3,759 answers from managers of voluntary schools to the first 
question : *' Is there anything in the Education Acts which hinders the satisfactory 
*' education in your school i " 764, or 20 per cent., answered by complaints of the 
Acts. Two-thirds of the managers find the Code suited to the children ; one-third 
make criticisms ; 62 per cent, are satisfied with the administration of the Code ; 27 
per cent, are not satisfied ; 11 per cent, make no reply to the questions ; 46 per cent, 
of the voluntary managers are satisfied ; and 48 per cent, are dissatisfied with the 
encouragement given by the State to moral training. 

Question 0. in Circular B., *' Have you any observations to make on the working 
" of the Education Acts and the Code ? " has draT\Ti out many complaints of the 
hardships of voluntary schools, but many more answers contain no complaint. These 
answers, however, have not been tabulated. 

When complaints are made, they are often not deserving of any very great attention. 

In the case of Circular B., it has been possible to illustrate by the condition of the 
school the reasonableness of the complaints of the managers. 

In Bradford, 29 voluntary school managers answered our Circular B» From these 
answers we make the following extracts : — 

The managers of St. Cuthbert Roman Catholic school complain '* too much is 
•* expected from the class of children who come to this school, as tho parents are 
** poor, (fee." The merit grant was refused to this school; the grant for Knglish was Returns to 
refused ; the percentage of passes was 53 ; the average attendance at the school Circul«r B. 
fas 176; the cost 1/. 7.s. lOd. a head. The fee is said to be paid, in most cases, 
"■^thout difficulty. 

The answer from the Reverend Canon Motler, manager of St. Joseph's Roman St. Joseph 
Catholic school complains of unfair working of the Act, and unequal competition of '^- *^'* 
board schools. The accounts of this school show that it was worked without any 
subscriptions. It received the excellent merit grant, though English and Greography 
were only paid for at 1.9. each, 

St. Thomas Church of England school, Bradford, complained that *' the Acts are 
** being so worked as to crush out voluntary schools steadily, but surely." This school 
had an average of 214 scholars, and 28/. (ys. Sd. voluntary subscriptions out of a 
total income of 266/. Is. 10(/., or about 28. Sd. a head ; the fees were 133/. ; the cost 
per head was 1/. Ss. 4d. ; the percentage of passes was 53 ; no class subjects were 

smpted, and the merit grant was refused. 

St. Paul's Church of England school, Manningham, complained that '* the Act or 

Acts are made to act prejudicially to the interests of denominational schools.'' This 
j\f with 437 average attendance, drew 18/. l^*. lid. of its income from voluntary 
iptions, or about lOrf. a head, and 397/. from fees, or more than 18s. a head, 
and 360/. from grant; thus, 2-2 per cent, of the whole income was furnished by the 
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voluntary manag^is. The school is iii three departmenl^t, and they all got the fair 
merit grant. 

The mauagers of Bankfoot Bradford national school complaiu of the injustice ■ 
being rat^d, but make no return of the amount. The school has 254 accommodaii 
ana 238 average. As Manningham St, Paul's school, with 693 accommodation, retu 
a total payment for rate«? of five fc.hillings and two pence, it is not likely that 
burden on Bankfoot can be very oppressive. The Bankfoot managers also compli 
that the board schools are worked to supplant the voluntary schools ; that there 
too many inspectors who have fanciful and useless crotchets. 

In this school the voluntary subscriptions are 8/. out of an income of 368/., or 
a head, and 2*2 per cent, of the income. 

The cost per head is 11. lOs. 4d. The merit grant was refused to the ser 
department, which passed 70 per cent. 

St. Mary, Laister Dyke, Church of England school, asks for more liberal gran^J 
enable denominational schools to continue which are in danger of closing, 
school, with 190 average, has no voluntary contributions, and spends II. Ss. S 
head in school maintenance. The senior department got the fair merit grant. 
merit grant was given to the infant class. _ 

St. Anne's Roman Catholic school complains that the code is too exacting for tie 
class of children attending. This school, with 357 average attendance, had 
voluntary subscriptions, nm\ cost 1/. 10^9. Sd. a head. The girls' department got 
merit grant on account of tampering with the registers. 

The managers of Holy Trinity, Bradford, say that voluntary schools ought 
draw their fair share from the rat^. 

This school, with 798 scholars on the roll, and 588 average, received 507/. 1$«. 
Government grant, 373/. from school pence, and had no voluntary contributions. 

Thirteen schools out of 29 made no observations on the working of the Act aD<| 
code, and, therefore, presumably, were satisfied. 

We are of opinion with reference to these and similar complaints, that it u^ 
unreasonable for voluntary managers to object to the progress of education lx*C8U8e 
their limited means do not allow them to keep up with it. Voluntary management^ 
implies voluntary effort, and if the effort is inadequate, there is no duty iinpoi 
on them to maintain their schools, which are now a much lighter burden ta. 
voluntary mauagers than they were 10 years ago. 



CHAPTER 18. 



The Grievances op Nonconformists. 

In a previous chapter of this Report we have pointed out that the Education Ad 
of 1870 was constructed on the principle that it is no part of the duty of the Statt 
to secure religious instruction for children attending public elementary sctooli 
School managers may, if they please, provide religious instniction, but since 1870 th 
connexion of a school with some religious denomination, or the provision of religiojl 
instruction has ceased to be one of the conditions of obtaining a share of 
Parliamentary grant. Nor, since the passing of the Act, has it been the duty 
Her Majesty's inspectors to inquire into any religious instruction that may be giv 
in schools receiving grants. 

Liberty, as we have said, is left to school managers to provide what religioil 
1 7 A t ii^fitr^otiioii ^^^y please ; but this liberty is restricted by clause 7 of the Act, whid 
pf 1870,' insists that in public elementary schools — 

" The time or times during which any religious observance is practised 
instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the school shall 
either at the beginning or the end, or at the beginning and the ern^ 
meeting, and shall be inserted in a time-table to be approved by the i 
Department, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in evfl 
schoolroom, and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parents from 
observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits 
school." 
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flogged the children he used his legal right unwisely and wngonerously. and incurred 
the reproof of the Department; but if he had violated tlie conscience clause tU 
Department might have suspended the grant. 

Mr, Snape cited another case, "The son of the station-master at Worleston (in 
" Cheshire) attended the National School on week-days and the Free Methodist School 
" on Sundays. The father, disapproving of the religious instruction given in the daj 
** schooK availed himself of the conscience clause to withdraw his son during the time 
" the religious instruction was given. In consequence the boy was excluded fro^^ '*- 
** secular instruction; but Mr. Mundella, who was then Vice-l^ resident of the C> 
** upon receiving a representation of the facts, directed that the boy must be 
** re-admitted, or the grant would not be continued." (Snape, 43,122.) Thii* w^f 
a definite violation f>f t\w law, and was remedied under threat of the withdrawal 
of the grant. 

The witness, after istatiiig that the boy was re-adraitted, went on to say '^ ' 
** because of the circumstances attending his withdrawal and compulsory re-adm 
" influence was exercised with the railway superintendent in Chester to get the ; 
** removeil from his position as station-master at Worleston. This removal wa« ai-uui 
** to be- carried out, but, through the intervention of the Rev. Thomas Naylor, tbt? 
** Free Methodist minister of the Crewe circuit, the facts were placed before tke 
" railway authorities, and the superintendent then cancelled the notice of removaL" 
(Snapo, 48,122.) But wbatover influence may have been exercised in order to 
remove the station-master from his post was clearly no violation of any claa^e in 
the Act of 1870 ; the demands of the conscience clause were satisfied when the child 
was re-admitted into the school. 

The other witnesses who appeared before us as representatives of certain Nodood- 
formist denominations which, as the witnesses alleged, have cause of complaint apiiast 
our existing educational system did not msist that the conscience clause is violaUd; 
it was their contention that in large districts the present provisions of the law, ef«B 
when they are not violated, otrer no adequate protection to the religions libertTof 
Nonconformist j)arents — a contention which is illustrated by the cases already qu- id 
from the evidence of Mr. Snape. According to these witnesses the important que<tioo 
is not whether the law is violated, but whether it is effective. (Crosskey, 41,967.) 

The Reverend Robert Bruce, M.A., D.D., has been a Congregational Mini8ti>r al- 
Huddersfield for 33 years ; he was for three yeai's Vice-Chairman of the Rudder 
School Board, and since retiring from the vice-chairmanship lias been Ch.v- 
the School Management and General Purposes Committee. (Bruce, ^: 
Dr. Bruce is also Chairman for 1888 of the Congregational Union of Englaii 
Wales. He informed us that in connexion with the Congregational clenominatioii 
are, in England and Wales, 4,315 churches and branches, and about 3,500 mi 
and missionaries. He does not think that the conscience clause is effective, " because- 
** in so many cases children go and learn religious tloctrines which neither ther noir 
" their parents understand or believe." (Bruce, 43,766, 43,767.) When asked bow i"fc 
is that the parents do not avail themselves of the power to claim exemptiou, tht^ 
witness replied : " I ain at'rnid that in many instances it is owing to the indifference 
** of the parents ; in other instances the parents are probably ignorant of the exi«t4»Tii 
*' of the clause; it is very seldom seen ; I do not remember having seen the • 
" myself. And, then, from the dependent position of many of the parents, .- 
*' shop)keepers, or persons employed by lich masters belonging in the main to th 
'* ]U-edominant church, they are afraid to risk boycotting of some sort. Then, sol 
** times the child might be marked, and suffer in some way, both educationally ai 
** socially, by being made an exception ; the parents natnriilly prefer the happiness ftTi*^ 
** comfort of the children, and they take the risk of children learning doctrines whicB^ 
" they do not believe in order to have the chance of correcting the errors themselves. "^ 
(Bruce, 43,768.) Dr. Bruce thinks that the conscience clause is an ineffective pro 
tection in board schools as well as in voluntary schools, only '* the board school i^ 
** forbidden to use any church formulary, and therefore it has a natural con^^- • 
" clause which the other has not" (Bruce, 44,051.) The witness informed n 
a member of the Hudderslield School Board withdrew a daughter of his own troW 
the religious instniction given in the board school at which she attended, but "the 
*' head mistress went to the gentleman and said that she felt so much for the poor 
•* child sitting by herself in a class-room, miserable, while the others wore in > 
" that she asked him, for the child's sake, to let the child come in, and she cfun. 
The father was strongly opposed even to what Dr. Bruce described as the *' mild ii'-i 
*' of religious instruction " given in the Huildersfield board schools. (Bruce, 43,827) 
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tliore is no school board ; that a very large number of them are in rural dietricU ; 
and that, as a matter of necessity, the children attend the day schools of the Cliiireii 
of Ent;land. (Atkini^oii, 44,546-48.) The fact that the children of Primitive Methodie-U 
attend church schools is no proof that the parents value the religious instruction 
that is given in them (Atkinson, 44,555) ; and the witness stated that the teaching of 
the Church Catechism, on the doctrine of baptism for instance, does not correspond 
with the religious belief uf the Primitive Methodists ; and yet the children are Uagkt 
the Catechism. (Atkins(m, 44,555, 44,557.) There are other grounds on which 
religious instruction given in Church of England schools is objectionable to witi 
but as the information which reached him came through children, he wa>? unal 
rest his complaints on his own ])ersonal knowledge ; but the children state ** that 
** are cautioned against attending Dissenting places of worship, and it i« impr 
** upon them that tu attend these places is very wrong ; ** complaints of this kind i 
made in many parts of England where Primitive Methodist churches are fun 
(Atkinson, 44,560, 44,561.) The Secretary of the Connexional Sunday School Ur 
in answer to the inquiries of witness, had informed him that ** fj*om various 
** the country he receives information fi'om time to time that the children attenc 
*' the day schools are influenced in the direction of separating themselves " from 
Primitive Methodist Connexion. (Atkinson, 44,565.) These complaints came to 
secretary in his oflScial capacity, and from many parts of England ; he 
the counties of Stafford, Derby, York, Norfolk, Berks, Gloucester, 'Monmoi; 
Middlesex, Herts, Kent, Surrey, Chester, Worcester, Durham. C-ambridge, Doi^t, 
Northumberland. (Atkinson, 41-,566, 44,567.) The conscience clause, as far as 
witness knew, is inoperative in the schools at which the children of Primit 
Methodists attend. (Atkinson, 44,551.) The principal reason why Primit 
Methodists do not avail themselves of its protection is ** their fear of incurring i 
** displeasure of their superiors in the neighbourhood, and imperilling their empli 
*' ment," (Atkiusou, 44,552.) In many parts of England this is the reason wl 
prevents parents from taking advantage of the conscience clause. (Atkinson, 44,^ 
The witness was cross-examined with regard to the statements of children attend 
Church of England schools, that they were cautioned against attending Dii 
worship. 

** 44,578. Do you think that if the Commission wished to go into this que 
further, and to have evidence before them which they could sift, you could prodii 
any cases which they might examine into ? — I think I could. 

** 44,579. Of course we could not expect children to be brought here, but. as 
understand, the children complain to the parents, and the parents to rng 
ministers ? — Yes. 

** 44,580. I do not mean that we should ever think of bringing the childreu I 
cross-examine them here, but supposing that we wished to test the matter, i 
asked any of your ministers if they would come and state upon their o^ 
authority that they have had such complaints from parents in their distric 
do you think that any ministers would attend here to say so ? — Yes, I thio 
they would. Although, perhaps, in some instances they would scarcely feel 
liberty to divulge the names of the parents, still the ministers would attend 
state what had been told to them. 

"44,581. 1 am not saying anything about the mdividual names of parents i 
chddren ; but supposing that the Commission wished to test this matttT thi 
might obtain the statements of individual ministers who would depose to wh^^ 
you have now stat-ed ? — Yes." 

The general impression of the witness with regard to the consideration that is shoi^'f 
to the children of Primitive Methodists attending Church of England day schools 
given in the following extract from a later part of his cross-examination : ^y 

'* 44,584. My experience of the clergy of the Church would be that they woi^| 
rather shrink from teaching the Catechism unless to children whom they beheva^l 
be members of the Church of England ; do you confirm me in that ? — No. ^^ 

" 44,585. For instance, no clergyman, I hope I may say, but, at any rate, i^ 
clergyraau worthy of his calling, would wilfully teach a child which had not be^ 
baptised to speak about what vows he had made at his baptism ? — ^All the childr^ 
of our people are baptised. ' 

'^ 44,586. Then, of course, that particular point would not arise ; but, s] 
generally, do you not think that the majority of the managers of Church 
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annoyance which might come to themselves and their children ; and it was put toi 
that if the parents themselves refused to appear before the Commission tl 
fear of the consequences. Nonconformist ministers could come and say that cer 
parents had complained to them that in their case the conscience clause was of 
value. He replied : *' Supposing that a minister came here to do that and gave yc 
*' facts, as I have no doubt that he would be asked to give facts with all the par 
** culars, that would be known ; he himself in his particular village or town wouli 
** be regarded with ill-will in consequence, and the parents of such scholars would 
'* exposed to the disfavour of those whose good-will they value, and whose beh 
" sometimes to them is very welcome." (Williams, 44,801 ; see aho 44,639.) 

The Eev. Dr. Crosskey, who, since 1870, has been one of the honorary secretarie 
of the Central Nonconformist Committee (Birmingham), said that in his belief 
conscience clause is inelTective ; there are large numbers of parents who know noik 
about it, and though, no doubt. Nonconformist ministers might, if they chose, difiFu 
the information wherever there are Nonconformist parents, speaking for himself, 
is unwilling at present to press poor people to take advantage of the clause; 
unwillingness arises from the fact that in many parts of England the poor them^eh 
are afraid that if they did they would incur the displeasure of powerful people in 
neighbourhood on whom they largely depend. He also thought that the sepnratio 
of NoucoufoiTQist children from others in the school places them in a posiiic 
extremely painful to a sensitive child ; and for that reason he had never pres« 
Nonconformists in towns to take advantage of the clause; and to his knowledg 
parents are unwiUing that their children should be what they call ** black sheep.'j 
Further, in the belief of the witness, an eifective conscience clause would prere 
everything in the management of a school that could be an inducement either to the' 
parents or to the children attending it to leave their own church in order to become^ 
adherents of the church with which the school is connected; and no degree of liberalit 
on the part of the managers of a school in which all the teachers are members of i 
English Church can prevent the school from being a powerful influence in favour ( 
drawing the children of Nonconformists into the Estabiishment. The clause, in the j 
judgment of the witness, leaves unchecked some of the most powerful means (ii 
attracting Nonconformist children into the Church of England. (CrosgkejJ 
41,967-77.) 

We received further evidence on this point from Mr. T. Smyth, who was electal to ' 
attend as a witness by the Loudon Trades Council on behalf of the various trades ' 
connected with that body (Smyth, 52,6U4.) Mv. Smyth informed us that he vaaj 
living in Chelsea at the time he appeared before us (Smyth, 52,235) ; but that he had] 
worked at his trade as a plasterer in dilierent paits of London, and in different parts j 
of the country (Smyth, 52,555-59); that he had taken trouble to ascertain the views | 
on the subject of elementally instruction for their children held by the men with irliom ! 
he worked (Smyth, 52,560) ; and he described his evidence *' as the general outcome" 
of his " conversation with all these men at different times from the first starting of I 
** the Act " (Smyth, 52,561.) Throughout his whole evidence he claimed to represent 
the general opinion of working men, the parents of children attending pubbc 
elementary schools, on the subjects into which it was our business to inquire. He 
corroborated the testimony of other witnesses to the effect that there is no appreciable 
number of boys who are withdrawn under the conscience clause from rehgiou* 
instruction. (Smyth, 52,259.) Any boy that was withdrawn would be "a singular j 
exception." (Smyth, 52,261.) Many men prefeiTed that their children should go to 
board schools rather than voluntary schools because the religious instruction in board ^ 
schools is not specific. (Smyth, 52,253.) Some men whom he knew had remoTedl 
from Pimlico because there was no board school within reach to which they could j 
send their children ; soma had had to send their children to board schools m 
districts suiTounding Pimlico, (Smyth, 52,250.) The conscience clause did not meet 
the case. The following extract froni his evidence contains Mr. Smyth*8 explanation 
of its inadequacy : — 

** 52,256. As a matter of fact, it is so very unworkable. If parents have to] 
** claim exemption for their children, it is in a manner making martyrs of thefflj 
" in a school of that character" (a school belonging to a religions denomination; 
see 52,254), '* and they would rather put up with religious instruction that the 
'* did not agree with than go to the ti'ouble of doing anything." 

*' 52,257. Do you contend that any child attending a voluntary school 
Pimlico (some of the schools of which are vejry large), and claiming the con 
science clause, would be made a martyr of ? — I feel so. 
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52,258. In what way would he be made a martyr of ? — He would be 
"removed out of the cla.ss ; he would be marked off and put aside ; he would 
be in a manner pointed at, and pointed out as a boy different from the rest." 

Even in board schools Mr. Smyth thinks that the conscience clause does not work 
satisfactorily. He instanced the case of a child of his own who attended Cook's 
Ground School, which is under the London School Board. The boy was ** put to 
** religious instruction, or religious instruction was offered to be given. I sent and 
•• asked that he should- be withdrawn from that religious instruction, and I \vill tell 
*' you what happened. There was a demur about doing so, and 1 had a consultation 
** with the schoolmaster about it ; I sent my wife also to ask about it, and the result 
•* of all the negotiations was that the boy was put up at one end of the room by 
" himself in front of all the school ; while they were being given religious instruction 
" he had to stand there.** (Smyth, 52,645.) On the election of 'Mr. Firth, as a 
member of the London School Board for Chelsea, Mr. Smyth obtained a pledge from 
him to take action in order to secure a redress of this grievance, and the witness 
informed us that he believed that after Mr. Firth's election the board found a sepa- 
rate room for boys withdrawn from religious instruction, and appointed teachers to 
take charge of them. (Smyth, 52,646.) Definite provision, however, had been made 
by a resolution of the London School Board, passed July 26th» 1871, that " During 
♦* the time of religious teaching or religious observance, any children withdrawn from 
'* such teaching or observance shall receive separate instruction in secular subjects/' 
[Parliamentary Return, 1884,] 

But Her Majesty's inspectors are of the opinion that the conscience clause is Her 

effective. JJs^^enoril 

The Rev. D. J. Stewart, whose original appointment dates from the year 1850, and Rev.^D. J. 
who, when ho appeared before us, had been one of the chief inspectors for about Stewart. j 
12 years, in reply to the question, " Have you reason to believe that the conscience 
•• clause is effective?" answered, "I should think it quite so." (Stewart, 3416.) 
This statement, however, receives useful illustration from subsequent replies of 
the same witness.' 

" 8973. Can you tell us what it *' effects ** I — Perfect protection for the child 
and the child's parents. 

" 3974. But, as I understand, you have rarely seen a child protected by it I — 
I said that I had rarely seen a child withdrawn. 

" 3975. Will you explain how it is effective if it protects no child ? — I have 
never seen any cases of difficulty about the religious instruction given to children. 
** 3976. But a provision to be effective must ' effect * something ? — Yes." 
" 3978, Would you not rather say that it is inoperative than that it is effective, 
if it is never put into operation ? — I should not say that.'* 
The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, who was first appointed as one of Her Majesty's inspectors l^®^* T. W, 
in 1857, and has been one of the chief inspectors since 1875, was also examined on this ^^*T*"- 
subject. He had never had any complaints that the conscience clause is violated. 
(Sharpe, 6316-18.) Mr. Sharpe was subsequently asked whether such complaints on 
the part of parents were likely to reach the inspectors, and he said : *' The ordinary 
•• process would be to complain to the Education Department direct, and the com- 
•* plaint would be remitted to the inspector, who would inquire into the case at 
" once." (Sharpe, 6749.) In answer to a further inquiry whether poor parents, 
especially in rural districts, are likely to tind access to the Education Department, 
Mr Sharpe replied, ** I have often said that I cannot find courage for all the cowards 
•• that exist." (Sharpe, 6750.) There is one other point in connexion with the 
conscience clause on which the judgment of an inspector of Mr. Sharpe's eminence is 
important, and we give it at length. 

** 6751. Should you regard it as a violation of the conscience clause if children 
attending the National School and also attending the Church Sunday School were 
charged lower fees than children who attended the National School but did not 
attend the Church Sunday School ? — I think it would be better to charge uniform 
fees without respect to any religious denomination. 

** 6752. Should you regard it as a violation of the conscience clause ? — The 
words of the Act do not put that into the conscience clause, and, therefore. I 
should not. 

** 6753. Managers can do that without bringing themselves within reach of 
the law ? — So far as I know they can." 
Mr. Brodie. another of Her Majesty's inspectors, has "no reason to believe ** that Mr. Bi 
** there is any grievance rankling in the minds of Nonconformist parents, though they 
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** have not complained of it, throiat^li having to send their children to the cbircli 
*' schools in the countiy districts." (Brodie, 58,832.) He had '* never heard '* of the 
grievance. (Brodie, 58,833.) Mr. James McKenzie, a sub-inspector, who is attached 
to the Kdncaiion Office, and is sent to visit schools on emergencies, has never heart 
that any class of Nonconformists thought it *' a hardship that children should be spnt 
*' to schools of a denomination other than their own." (McKenzie, 57,560.) He 
has "circulated over 23 districts in England," and never heard of the grievance; but 
he has had cases brought under his notice occasionally where ** Jews or Boman 
** Catholics were attending the parish schools," and these have been point^ed out to 
him as showing how amicably they worked. (McKenzie, 57,562.) 

Mr. Fitch, however, who was first appointed inspector in 1863. became 
of the chief inspectors in 1877, and is now inspector of the training co' 
for mistresses, gave evidence which indicates that, although it would be the duty 
of an inspector to interfere if he were informed that the conscience clause has been 
violated, it lies beyond his province to inquire whether the conscience clause is 
effective. The following passages are extracted from Mr. Fitch's evidence : — 

" 57,798. I think you have said that you have not come across, in your own 
expeiience, cases of grievance tending to show the inefficiency of the working of 
the conscience clause as a protection to parents from having their children 
taught religious doctrines when they disapprove of them ? — No, I have heard a 
great many complaints, but I have not been able to verify them, and my 
experience does not justify me in saying much about it. 

*• 57,799. From what class of persons have those complaints come ? — Specially 
from Nonconformists, who have said that in a village where there is only a church 
school their children went to the school and received instruction in the Catechism 
and in the Liturgy, which they did not care about, and that they themselves 
were too much afraid of the influence of the squire and the parson to exercise 
their undoubted right of withdrawing their children. That is very often said, 
and one knows enough of human nature to believe that that is a very likely thing 
to happen, but I have not verified the evidence. 

** 57,800. Are the persons from whom you hear this persons who are 
personally acquainted with the working of the school, or do they merely repeat 
the current opinion of their body ? — That sort of thing has often been told me 
by very trustworthy people who have lived in small country places where then? is 
only one school, or who in other ways have been cognisant of the working of 
the denominational school in their neighbourhood. 

" 57,801. We have heard a good many statements from persons occupying that 

position, and they have especially emanated from ministers of Nonconformist 

bodies, but we have not had, I think, an equal number of statements of the 

same kind from persons cognisant with the actual working of the school ; is it 

your opinion that the parents themselves feel this, or that the persons of the 

religious denominations, to which the parents are supposed to belong, feel it 

most ? — I could give you nothing but opinion ; I could not give you what is 

really evidence on that point. The kind of statements that you refer to hare 

been repeatedly made in my hearing, but I cannot say that I have gone to the 

parents and sought to verify them; I have felt that to be rather out of my proper 

province." 

The name of Mr. Fitch, who was at one time the Principal of an undenominational 

training college, is well known to large numbers of Nonconformists ; and for that 

reason ho may have been more likely to hear of Nonconformist " grievances " than 

those of Her Majesty's inspectors whose evidence we previously quoted. 

We received a considerable amount of evidence on this subject from representatives 
of educational societies connected with the Church of England, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and the Romim Catholic Church. The Rev. Canon Willes, Rector of 
Monk Sherliorne, Basingstoke, Secretary of the Board of Education for Leicestershire, 
and for many years Chairman of the School Attendance Committee for Lutterworth, 
assured us that no complaints of the infraction of the conscience clause had ever 
reached him (WiUes, 47,085) ; and expressed his belief that the grievance of 
Nonconformists, who believe that if they availed themselves of the conscience clause 
they would suffer great social disadvantage is "purely imaginary." (Willes, 47,066.) 
But in the Lutterworth Onion, in which, with the exception of one board school, all the 
schools are Church of England schools (Willes, 47,163) the conscience clause is 
practically inoperative. According to tho estiuiato of this witness one-fourth of the 
children attending the Church of England day schools during the week attend the 
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IMMentiog schools on Sunday ; but out of 29»000 day scholars only 12 were 
"vritbdraAvu from the diocesan inspection. 

** 47,169. Then the fact is that these children who are large}; attending 
Dissenting schools present themselves for examination in the Church of England 
theology ? — If yon put the question in another way, I would say that they present 
themselves for the examination in the religious instruction given in our schools. 

** 47,170. Which includes the Church Catef^hism ? — As a matter of conrso ; 
unless they are specially withdrawn from it." 
The Rev. James Duncan, who has been Secretary of the National Society since 1870, Jev. Jn 
gave it as his opinion that the conscience clause is found to be effective. (Duncan, 
11,182.) But this witness also gave evidence which shows that of more than 
2.CXX),000 children on the registers of Church of England schools only 2,200 are 
withdrawn from the whole of the religious instruction, and only 5,690 from any part 
of it — 7,890 in all. (Duncan, 11,175-77.) The partial withdrawals are, in the 
opinion of the witness, from the Catechism. (Duncan, 11,179.) 

The Rev. David J. Waller, Secretary to the Wesleyan Education Committee, Rev. David 
informed us that very few children are withdrawn from the religious instruction given *'• W'*^!^"'" 
in Wesleyan schools. ** Teachers of 20 or 30 years' standing have never had one 
•* single case of withdrawal. Some three or four teachers have stated that occasion- 
** ally a few Roman Catholic children have been withdrawn, and sometimes the 
•* Jews have requested that their children might not be taught the New Testament ; 
*• but they are very anxious that they should be instructed in the Old Testament 
** Scriptures. In many of our schools, which are attended by Roman Catholics, 
** Jews, and others, there is no case of withdrawal ; and in one of our schools, a very 
•* large one, where about one-third of the children are Jews, there is no case 
** of withdrawal. If any do withdraw in any way it is by coming late." (Waller, 
6890.) The attention of the witness having been recalled to his statement that 
the children of Roman Catholics and of Jews were not withdrawn from the religious 
instruction given in Wesleyan schools, he was asked some questions concerning 
the character of this instruction. 

** 7226. You give them Christian instniction ? — Yes, we give them Christian 
I instruction. 

^H *' 7227. And Protestant instruction? — Yes, we give them Protestant instruc- 

^^ tion." 

I In Mr. Waller's judgment the conscience clause is " effective " and is a security 
I ** that the conscientious scruples of the parent are not interfered with." (Waller, 
7224.) He admitted, however, that, considering how few children are withdrawn 
from religious instniction in any of the schools of the Kingdom, the clause might be 
desciibed as " inoperative." (Waller, 7230.) As Secretary of the Wesleyan Education 
Committee the witness sometimes received complaints of the violation of the con^^cience 
clause, into which it was his business to iuquire ; he found that the great majority of 
cases were of a kind that ** would break down altogether if brought under the 
" notice of their Lordships ; " but he added that ** frequently there has been some 
" amount of ground for the complaint, which has been forwarded." (Walter, 
7189.) There was pressure brought to bear on the parents out of school to send the 
children to the Church Sunday School. (Waller, 7189-90.) While the witness 
regarded the conscience clause as effective, he thought that the clause could not 
** interfere with certain influences which may occasionally be brought to bear in 
•* various ways outside the schools." '* The parents of the children may bo 
•• visited, and the thought may bo pressed upon them that, going to the day school, 
*• they ought to go to the Sunday school of a particular denomination ; and there 
** may be charitable gifts and other things which no conscience clause can ever 
" prevent. I do not see how they can be prevented." (Waller, 6891-2.) 

The Rev. Charles Henry Kelly, Secretary of the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday R«v. C. 
School Union, confirmed Mr. Waller's testimony as to the efforts sometimes made ^^'^'J* 
to dissuade children attending Church day schools from attending Wesleyan 
Sunday Schools. Complaints had reached him ** occasionally," even in '* recent 
years." When complaints of this kind reached hira he sometimes took steps to ajipeal 
to the Department, '' but," he said, *^ it is not always wise ; sometimes the parents are 
" very poor people, and in villages they dare not say too much." (Kelly, 45,882.) 
Such cases occurred ** almost entirely " in villages. (Kelly, 45,883.) The witness 
did not think that there is " any great system of persecution : " the cases complained 
of ** arise chiefly from individuals.** He thought that " it would be very hard to pass 
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a law which would secure that everyone would do right/' and he looked 
healthier state of public opinion as the great security. (Kelly, 45,884-5.) 

Mr. Allies, Secretary to the Catholic Poor School Committee, stated that " there are 
" a great number of non-Catholic children " in Catholic schools ** by the pure choice of 
** their parents," there being no sort of attraction held out either by the teachers or 
managers (Allies, 9179) ; but he had never heard of a case in which a child was 
withdrawn from the religious instruction. The witness, however, was not able to 88? 
positively that there were no cases of withdrawal. (Allies, 9183.) 

We also examined a large number of the managers of Church of England 
schools, and they were unanimous in their judgment that the conscience clause is 
effective, and that Nonconformists have no groimd of complaint. The Rev. W. Aston. 
LL.D., for example, the Vicar of St. Thomas's, Bradford, has never heard of 
Nonconformists who say that they cannot avail themselves of the conscience claiwe. 
(Astou, 46,060.) But the same witness informed us that he did not remember i 
single instance in which any Nonconformist claimed its protection. (Aston, 46,062.) 
The Rev. R. B. Burges, Vicar of St. Paul's, Birmingham, had never known an 
instance in the whole of his experience in which a parent had shrunk from taking 
advantage of the conscience clause through fear of incnn-ing damage or loss. (Burges, 
45,205.) He also informed us that in church schools *' the religious teaching" is 
*' very acceptable " to the people, adding, " During the twenty years that I have been 
*' in Birmingham there have not been more than six children who have asked to 
." be excused from religious teaching in my large schools, where we have nearly 
" 1,200 children, and we have had children of Jews and others.'* (Burges, 45,204.) 

The masters and mistresses of Church of England schools are of the same opinion in 
reference to the eifectiveness of the conscience clause as the managera. Mr. Muscott, 
the principal teacher of the Garsington Church of England School, near Oxford, hiw 
children of Dissenters in his school. (Muscott, 18,345.) The rehgious teaching L<; 
given according to the diocesan syllabus (Muscott, 18,453) ; it occupies three, 
quarters of an hour daily (Muscott, 18,402) ; aod the children are examined hj 
the diocesan inspector. (Muscott, 18,403.) No children are withdrawn from thii 
examination (Muscott, 18,406), and Dissenting parents make no complaints. 
(Muscott, 18,346.) Miss Charlotte Neath is mistress of a National School near 
Maidstone; the conscience clause "is in the school, but nobody troubles about it" 
(Neath, 19,359). There are Dissenters in the parish, '* but they do not withdraw their 
" children, and they do not object to their learning the Catechism." (Neath, 19,401J.) 
Mr. Edwin Horsfield is head-master of St. Saviour's School, Bverton, near Liverpool 
which has an average attendance of 340. Not more than half of the children are 
members of the Church of England. (Horsfield, 22,076.) There is ample hbertv to 
withdraw the children from the religious teaching ; and the conscience clauae ia 
strictly observed. (Horsfield, 22,078.) But as far as the witness could rec^illi 
only two or three had been withdrawn during the eight years and a half th«'it bi 
had been head-master. (Horsfield, 22,041, 22,077.) The witness stated that 
religious teaching is " of a distinctly denominational character" (Horsfield, 22,165 
that he instructs the children in the principles of the Church of Englan* 
(Horsfield, 22,203.) But as far as he had been able to judge he did not ihi: 
that this instruction had a tendency to make them Church of England peopli 
(Horsfield, 22,166, 22,167, 22,025.) Mr. E. Stevens, master of the Hartlip Endow 
School, Kent (Church of England public elementary school), stated that there 
a groat many Dissenters in the parish ; that there is no other school ; that the Bibl 
is read and explained on three days a week, and the Prayer Book and Catechis] 
pn the other two days ; that the Dissenters do not make the '* slightest *' objectio 
and that no child is withdrawn from the religious teaching. (Stevens, 20,858-62.) 

It also appears that very few children are withdrawn from the religious instructioi 
given in denominational schools not connected with the Church of England. Mr. J. " 
Devonshire, headmaster of Mint-ern Street Wesleyan School, Hoxton, informed 
that in his school there had been only one case during the last seven years in which 
parent had availed himself of the conscience clause. (Devonshire, 23,913.) '' Tli^ 
'' father," said the witness, *' was not extremely anxious for the child to be with" 
*' drawn ; but I said, that if he at all wished it, he had better have him withdrawn.'*^ 
(Devonshire, 23,739.) The father is a Roman Catholic, (Devonshire, 23,917. > 
There are prayers in the school every day, and the Bible is read three days a week^ 
(Devonshire. 23,915, 23,916.) Mr. HoLlsworth, master of the Clare'nce StiTeeC* 
Wesleyan School at Newcastle-on-Tyne — 313 on the books — informed us that religious 
instruction is given in his school on every morning, except Friday, from 9 o'clocl^ 
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amount of evidence given by Her Majesty's inspectors in support of the efficiency of 
the conscience clause has much weight. They have no naeans of forming a judgment 
on its eflficiency. ^ 

Nor does it s^em to us that on this question much weight is to be attached to tliefl 
evidence of the representatives of educational societies connected with the churches ' 
which sustain denominational schools, or to the evidence of the managers ami 
teachers of such schools. If the important question had been, whether the conscience 
clause is often or ever violated, the evidence of these witnesses would have been 
valuable. The secretaries and other representatives of the great educational societies 
could have informed us whether the schools with which they are severally associated 
had ever been called to account for violating the clause ; and if any of the manager? 
or teachers who appeared before us had violated it themselves, we have no doubt 
that they would have acknowledged the violation. But the real question on which we 
desired assistance was not whether the clause is violated, but whether it is effective; 
and the clergyman of a country parish is not likely to know whether the Non- 
conformists, whose children attend his school, are too much afraid of the influence of 
the Church in the neighbourhood to use the conscience clause ; nor on this question 
is it likely that the Secretary of the National Society will have any information. 
And if, as some witnesses allege, parents decline to withdraw their children from 
religious instruction, which they disapprove — not from any dread of losing employ- 
ment or incurring any annoyance themselves — but because they fear that the 
children would suflfer some disadvantage in the school, they are not likely to 
communicate their fears to the teachers. 

On the other hand, we think that great weight attaches to the evidence of 
Mr. T. Smyth, a working man, who was selected to appear before us by the London 
Trades* Council, and to the evidence of the witnesses who, on the ground of perponal 
knowledge and official position, claimed to be the representatives of various Non- 
conformist denominations. It was very apparent that Mr. Smyth had a large 
knowledge of the opinions of working men, the fathers of the children attendmg 
public elementary schools ; and the force of his evidence was not lessened by any 
other witness who appeared before us having the same knowledge as himself. On thii 
question why it is that large numbers of Nonconformists whose children atteui 
Church of England schools do not withdraw them from the religious instructio: 
Nonconformist ministers have better means of being well-informed than any othi 
witnesses whom wo examined. 

On a review of the whole question, we have come to the conclusion that th 
conscience clause, though rarely violated, is wholly ineffective ; and that the protectioi 
it is supposed to otter to parents whose children are attending schools where tl 
religious instruction is contrary to their own religious belief is illusory. 

According to the figures furnished us by the Rev. J. Duncan, out of 2,0(X)J 
children attending Church of England schools, less than 8,000 are withdrawn froi 
the religious instruction. No exact statements were given to us as to how many 
are withdrawn in schools of other descriptions ; but all the witnesses agreed that the 
number is extremely small. In forming a judgment on these figures it is necessary 
to remember that a very considerable proportion of the parents of the scholars 
attending public elementary schools know and care very little about the characteristir 
doctrines and observances of ditVerent churches, and have no anxiety that their childrerf 
should receive one kind of religious instruction rather than another ; very man' 
would be quite contented if they received no religious instruction at all. These may 
dismissed from consideration. But from the evidence which has come before us, ev 
if we had no other sources of information, it is certain that large numbers of t 
working classes have strong religious preferences. The Rev. J. Atkinson, for exam 
informed us that the Primitive Methodists have more than 5,000 churches in Engl 
and Wales, with attendance numbering close upon half a million. These churchrf 
with their ministers, Sunday schools, missions at home and abroad, and other church 
institutions are supported by the contributions of the working classes ; they hare 
practically no support from the wealthy. Other Nonconformist communities have 
to rely to a considerable extent, though not so exclusively, upon the contributions 
of the same classes of the community. That the working people contribute 
largely to the support of Nonconformist churches is a decisive proof of tlie stren^ 
of iheir religious convictions. And yet it is certain from the evidence submitted to 
by school managers and teachers, as well as by the Nonconformist ministers, 
large numbers of the members of Nonconformist churches and congregations ecDi 
their children to Church of England day bcIiooIb without claiming the protection d 
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parent from availing himself of the right — ^which Mr. Fitch would not desire to take 
away — of withdrawing his children from religious instruction which he disapproveg. 
It should be remembered, however, that under our present educational sjsteiij lar^ 
numbers of Xonconfoiinist parents are compelled by law to send their children to 
schools supported in part by the subscriptions of members of the Church of England. 

There was another serious grievance urged by Nonconformist witnesses. The ReT. 
J. Atkinson stated that, owing to our present organisation of education, there ar^ 
large districts in the country m which young people who are members of Primitive 
Methodist churches cannot enter the teaching profession unless they separate them- 
selves from the Primitive Methodist Connexion, and become members of the Cliurch of 
England, (Atkinson, 44,562, 44,563; see also Williams, 44,641.) The Rev. 
Crosskey also complained that, in large districts of the country, the children 
Nonconformists generally are excluded from the teaching profession unless 
become members of the CTiurch of England. (Crosskey, 41,933.) In explanation oY 
this statement the witness said, " In many agricultural districts, where the populati 
*• is very sparse, there can be only one school. In others, where the populaiio] 
*' though more numerous, is still inconsiderable, there ought to be only one schi 
** Two schools, near to each other, with only 60 or 70 children in each, would 
" less efl&cient than one school with 120 or 130 children in it. As a matter of facv 
** in such districts there is, in a very large number of cases, no public clementarx 
" school except that which is connected with the Church of England. For example 
** in the diocese of Oxford, consisting of the three counties of Oxon, Berks, atj^ 
" Bucks, there were, in 1885, the following denominational public schools ; — 

" Church of England, National, Parochial, and Endowed Schools - 604 

'* Roman Catholic - - - - - - - 12 

'• Wesleyan - - - - - - - 13 



Total 



629 



•* But only 72 board and 34 British schools. But in the villages and smaller to 
" there are large numbers of Nonconformists. If they are to enter the teaci 
" profession under present conditions tliey must become pupil- teachers. They cannot 
** be sent away to a distance from home tn be apprenticed in a board school ; and 
" their only way into the profession is through the church school in their n 
" hood. This school is expressly maintained for educating children in the . 
" of the English Church. The managers have a clear right to refuse to appoint 
'• teacher, whether pupil-teacher, head-master, or assistant, who declines to promo 
•• the oV»ject for which the school exists. They, therefore, decline to appoint Dissent 
** as pupil-teachers, and, if a Dissenting young pei*son wishes to enter the teachii 
" profession in these districts, he is obliged, in the first instance, to conform." (Cn 
key, 41,964.) The witness, having alleged a case in which a monitor, who did 
work with considerable credit, was dismissed from a National School when 
managers discovered that she was a Nonconformist (Crosskey, 41,965), went on to i 
that the conscience clause " gives no relief in such districts (districts in which the 
** are only church schools). It is professedly for the protection of scbolars, not of 
*' teachers ; and, from the nature of the case, it is impossible that any conBcienoe 
" clause should open a denominational school to teachers of another faith." (Ci 
41,966.) 

It was also urged by some Nonconformist witnesses that Nonconformist 
teachers who have been trained in board schools tind it difficult to obtain enti 
into a training college, as most of the training colleges are in connexion with 
Church of England ; but we have dealt with the wliole question of training colJ 
in another chapU'r, and need not recur to it here. 

As to the reality of the general, though not, perhaps, universal, exclusion of None 
formists from appointments as pupil -teachers in Church of England schools therel 
no dispute. And, since it is also proved by our evidence that there are large distrij 
of country in which schools connected with the Church of England are the onlf 
schools accessible to the population, it is apparent that, throughout these districts, tb 
entrance into the teaching profession is practically closed against Nonoonfonnifi^ 
The grievance, in our opinion, is a very serious one, and calls for a prompt 
efficient remedy. 

The complete remedy proposed by many Nonconformists for the two priDC 
grievances with which we have dealt in this chapter — (1) the inefficiency of 
conscience clause, as the result of which children are compelled by law to atl 
>lfl where they receive religious instruction which their parents diaapproye ; 
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withdrawn from tliese observances and this instruction, and that the withdrawal will 
subject the child to no disadvantage. 

That in schools whore there is a class-room and more than one teacher, lb 
time-tablo shall provide, during the hour appropriated to rehgious obserrances and 
instruction, for the secular instruction of children withdrawn from them. 

That in schools where there is no class-room or only one teacher, children withdraim 
from the religious observances and instruction shall not be required to att^^nd till Hk 
time for secular instruction begins, and shall be dismissed when it is over. 

That no child shall be charged a higher fee because it does not attend the Sundaj 
school connected with the day school (see Sharpe, 6,751-53); or because it dow oot 
leceive the religious instruction given in the day school. 



Note to Chapter on Grievances of Nonconformists. 

While we accept the statements contained in this chapter as an accurate exprettion 
of a grievance keenly felt by many Nonconformists, and assent to the recommrad 
for increasing the efficiency of the conscience clause, we desire to record our opiuio 
that the smallness of the number of persons who have availed themselves of it, is dm| 
partly to the fairness with which the religious instruction has been conducted bv 
great majority of the teachers, and that many of the parents care comparatively lit 
about the precise religious shade of the teaching, so long as they can obtain a gcxxf' 
practical education for their children. 

We are further of opinion that no conscience clause, however stringent, 
however largely used, would meet the case of those whoso grievances are stated in ' 
chapter, and that nothing short of po{>u]ar repre8*»ntative management will secure tbl' 
the teaching shall be thoroughly satisfactory to the community for whom any scBool 
should be maintained. 

THOMAS EDMUND HELLER. 
E. LYFLPH STANLEY. 



CHAPTER 19. 



On various Systems of Education on tue Continent, in some of que Coloxiis, 

AND IN THK UnITED StATES. 

We have received answers to a schedule of questions from a large number of 
Foreign countries, and from many of our Colonies, and from some of the states of the 
United States. 

An examination of the returus fi'om the European countries shows that eilucation 
Compukion. is compulsory in nearly all. 

It is not compulsory in Holland and in Belgium ; and in Italy it is said to w 
compulsory only between the ages of 6 and 9. 

In other countries, education, as a rule, is compulsory up to the age of 14 ; Uioagb, 
in Bavaria and in FraTice, compulsion ceases at 13, and in Hungary at 12. 

The usual age at which compulsion begins is 6. In Prussia it may begin at 5. 
In Sweden, Neuchdtel, Vaud, and Wurtemberg, it begins at 7, and in Norway at 8. 

In reference to the question of fees, education is generally free. Thus, in Fmncfi] 
Norway, Sweden, Geneva, Neuchi\tel, Ticino, Vaud, Zurich, education is free. 1 

In Austria it is free, except in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia ; in Italy it i« fr«^j 
but in some communes an entrance fee is charged of from 2.s. Hd, to Ss. 4d. h\ 
Bavaria^ education is generally free, some communes charge 2s. 6c/. a head a yi»«rJ 
In Belgium, 499J399 scholars' are free, 89,l05 pay fees. In Hunffary, parents parf 
38. Sd. a year. In Prussia, by the constitution, the schools should be free, but "^ 
practice varies. Where fees are charged, they cover 12 per cent, of the cost. 

In Berne the schools are generally free, but Is. Bd, a year may be charged. In 
Holland, there is a mixed system ; some schools are free, in some fees are charged. 
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III Wurtemberg the schools are rarely free. In the country the feen are 2s. a year ; in 

the larger towns they go np to Ss. 6d. a year. In Saxony there are fees, ranging in 
the country districts from ^^d. to IftI, a week, in towus from 12s. to 25*r. or 'A68. a 
year, according to place and grade of school. In Dresden the elementary school fees 
are 2^(1. to 3f3. a week. 

As to schools being uuder public management or not, in Austria all the schools 
receiving public support are under public management. 

In Bavaria, the system is a state system, and the schools are maintained from 
public funds. 

In Belgium, 429,724 children were in the communal schools, and 170,725 pupils 
in the schools under voluntaiy management accepted by the commune.s. 

In France there were 3,453,071 children in 1886. in public schools, aud 1,067,857 
in schools under private or voluntary management. 

In Holland there are returned 373,265 children in public schools, and 134,172 
children in private or voluntaiy schools. 

In Hungary, figures are onl}^ given for the public schools. 

In Italy there are returned 1,914,400 children in public, and 172,3^)4 children iu 
private schools. 

In Norway nearly all the children are in public schools. 

In Prussia, out of 4,725,210 children, 4,339,729 are returned in public schools. 

In Saxony nearly all the children are in public schools. 
^^In Sweden the same is the case. 
^H^ the Swiss Cantons and in Wurtemberg, the mass of the children are in public 

France, Holland, ami Belgium are the three countries in which a lartje number of 
children are in schools not under public management. In France and in Holland the 
voluntary schools are not only voluntary in their management, but also in their 
resources. In Belgium the schools nominally voluntary may, under recent legislation, 

(be subsidized by the commune. 
As to religious instruction in the public schools, it is not given in France, in 
Holland, and in Italy (but in Italy religious instruction may be given, if asked for, 
outside of school hours). In Geneva and Neuch^tel the instniction is secular. In 
Beme and Zurich religious instruction is given. In Vaud religious teaching is said 
to be given from a historical point of view. In Ticino, religious instructiou is not 
compulsory, but in all the schools of the canton the priest of the parish teaches the 

(catechism of the Roman Catholic church in the ordinary school hours. 
In Belgium the communes may give religious teaching at the commencement or 
at the end of the school hours, but children are exempted at the request of their 
parents from attending such instruction. 

In Austria the religious teaching is under the supervifiion of the church authorities'^. 

In Bavaria religious instruction is part of the curriculum, and is given by tho 
parish priest. 

In Holland the school premises may bo used, out of school hours, for religious 
instruction, aud iu 1885, 620 school premises were used for that purpose. 

Iu Hungary religious instruction is given according to the denomination, the 
members of the denomination providing it. 

In Norway the evangelic Lutheran religion is taught. 

In Prussia religious instruction is compulsory. 

In Saxony religion is taught to Protestants by the master, in Catholic schools hy 
the priest. 

I In Sweden religion is taught, but children of parents who profess a foreign faith 
may be exempted. 
In Wurtemberg, we are told that a third of the whole school time is devoted to 
religious instruction. 
The hours of work vary fi*equently with the ages of the children, aud, iu some 
countries, there is a difference between summer aud winter; as a whole, the hours 
are probably not longer than ours, but they are distributed diflerently, and appear 
by these reports to be often much shorter for the young, and longer for tho highest 
classes ; the number of days in the year during which the school is open, does not 
Beem to differ much from our practice. 

There is a practice in some foreign countries, in the interest of economy, to make 
many village schools half-time schools, so that the single master may teach in relays 
many as 100 scholars. 
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Classes are large in many of the countries that have made returns. Thus, in 
Austria, the law assigns 80 scholars on the roll to one teacher. In Belgium the aim 
is to have a teacher to 50 or 60 scholars, but there are still cases where he has a 
cla^s of 70, 80, or even more children. 
Tn France the maximum is 50. 

Tin Holland the law fixes the class of a teacher at 40. 

In Hungary the law says not more than 80 ; practice gives 64 or 65 pupiLj to 
a teacher. 

In Italy by law the classes are of 60, or even 70 scholars ; in practice the superior 
classes are of 25, the lower classes 50 or 60. 

In Norway the classes in towns may not exceed 60 ; there is no law for the rural 
districts. 

In Prussia the classes are generally of 80 scholars. The law of 1883 has assigned, 
in towns, 54 scholars to one teacher, 73 to a teacher where there are two teachero, 
64 to a teacher where there are several classes; in the counti-y, 73, 7.^. ',<r^(\ k5. 
acconling as there are one, two, or several teachers. 

In Saxony there may not be more than 60, 40, or 30 scholars in one ela<»s m the 
three ranks of schools respectively. One teacher may not have more than two c 

In Sweden there is no law as to the size of a class ; the number generally 
simultaneously is 30 in a primary school and 40 in an elementary school. 

In Berne the legal maximum is 80 ; in practice the number varies from 30 to i\J. 

In Geneva the legal maximum is 50 ; in practice there are never fewer than 40. 

In Ticino the law lays down 60 ; in practice the classes run from 20 to 55. 

In Yaud the maximum is 60 ; in practice the classes range from 45 to 50. 

In Zurich the law permits 100 to a teacher ; 80 is rarely exceeded in actual 
practice. 

In Wurtemberg, where there are more than 90 scholars, there must be two teachers. 

As to juvenile labour, no child in Germany may be employed under 12 in manu- 
factories or other paid labour ; from 12 to 14 children may work six hours a day, 
but must be instructed in school three hours a day. 

There is said to be no half time in Belgium. 

In France no child under 15 may be admitted to work in a factory or workaliop 
more than six hours a day, unless he has a certificate that he has acquired sufficient 
primary instruction. 

In Holland there is said to be no half-time law. 

In Hungary no child under 12 can be employed in any handicraft or factory- 

In Italy no child may work till nine years old, nor imderground till 10 years old, 
After these ages a medical certificate of physical fitness i? required. Children from 
9 to 12 may not be made to work more than eight hours a day. 

In Norway there is no half time. 

In Switzerland children under 14 may not work in factories. 

We may generally say that the curriculum in most European countries is fuller 
than the present legal requirements in England, but not fuller than that which we 
have recommended. Of course the value of a curriculum depends largely on the (»re 
and thoroughness with which it is taught. Drawing is very commonly compulsory 
for both sexes, and the curriculum of a school of several classes is generally fuller 
than that of the small one class school of rural districts. The scholars seem generally 
to be promoted by classes once a year. 

The teachers are always adults. In Holland, where there seems to be an exception, 
the pupil-teachers ai^e not reckoned on the staff, but used as apprentices to be taught. 

The practice as to mixed schools varies. In France, as far as possible, the seies 
are separate ; in Italy they must be separate ; in Holland, Prussia, Austria, many 
schools are mixed ; in Hungary they are separate ; generally the larger schools in the 
towns on the Continent are separate. 

As a rule, the teachers are trained. The training colleges are places of gpecial 
professional education, and most of the students have previously been educated in 
secondary schools. In France the students are boarded in the training colleges. In 
Germany, both systems of day students and of boarders exist; generally, neither 
system has the preponderance. In Germany the great mass of ^e teachers, even 
for girls and for mixed schools in the country, are men. 

There is eveiywhere a public system of secondary education, rarely gratuitous, but 
always very cheap. 

In summing up the impression made by the Continental returns, we may wiy 
that abroad, as a rule, the State interferes more liirectly, and is more responsible for 
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he curriculum, the organization, and the inspection of the schools than in England. 
It trains the teachers, who are civil servants, and it bears the bulk of the cost; 
though, in saying the State, we must be understood as including in the term the 
locality. France is the country in which the central authf.jrity interferes most directly 
and pays most liberally ; elsewhere, nearly all the cost falls on the commune and on 
the province or district. 

In many of the countries of the Continent, education has long been recognised as a 
matter of national concern and of public enforcement, and, therefore, the obligation 
of educating their children has been more deeply impressed on parents. The range of 
education too, has been wider, and the training of teachers has been more thorough 
and scientific than in this country. Foreign countries, moreover, have relied on adult 
and on trained teachers for the work of teaching ; whereas, in England, the great 
expansion of education in the last 18 years has led our authorities to be rather 
indulgent in dispensing with full qualifications in those whom they have recognised 
as teachers. 

But we may fairly hope and require that, now that we have got beyond the stage 
©f rapid expansion, and have more settled comlitions of educational work, we may set 
a higher standard of performance before us. It is not fair to test by its results a 
system under which the first generation of children educated under the Act of 1870 
is only now entering upon active life. Till lately, the board schools and the newly- 
opened voluntary schools have been filled with children who had not previously been 
under any systematic school discipline, though they may from time to time have 
drifted from school to school. With a more liberal curriculum and an improved staff 
of teachers — the latter, perhaps, the most urgent need of our present education — we 
|nay look to 10 years hence to show that, though late in the race, we may overtake 
ftnd go beyond those whose longer established and more fully organised system we 
have examined. 

If we turn from the Continent to the English speaking communities, whether in United 
our colonies or in the United States, though we find generally a very keen desire Sutes and 
to promote popular education, and large sums of public money expended for that ^"^^•'^^ 
purpose, yet the methods and organisation of public education differ materially from 
those prevailing in the continental countries, of whose educational systems we have 
made the above short summary. 

. As to compulsion, education is said to be compulsory in British Columbia from Compulsion,! 
7 to 12; in Ontario from 7 to 13 ; in Prince Edward Island from 8 to 13; in South 
Australia from 7 to 13 ; and in Tasmania from 7 to 13. It is compulsory for the 
districts that choose to adopt compulsion in New Zealand and in Nova Scotia; in the 
former from 7 to 13, in the latter from 7 to 12. In Manitoba it is said to be univer- 
sally compulsory, but it has never been necessary to enforce the law. In Quebec, 
Queensland, and the Cape of Good Hope, school attendance is not compulsory. It 
■nay be noticed that where attendance is compulsory, a very short attendance satisfies 
iie law. In the United States we are told that school attendance is not compulsory, 
n Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Dakota, Iowa, 
md Missouri ; it is compulsory in California, Idaho, Maine, Massachusets, Michigan, 
Siew Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington Terri- 
ory, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
ibese States, from 12 weeks to 4 months attendance seems to satisfy the law, and 
10 doubt compulsion is not a very serious thing in many parts of these States. 
i In reference to the payment of fees, the rule is for schools to be free ; this is Pajment of 
he case in all the States of the United States making returns. In our own colonies, fees, 
chools are free in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and 
fanitoba. In Quebec a school fee is levied on all children of school age, whether 
hey go to school or not, so that this is rather a poll tax proportiooed to the number of 
{hildren of school age, than a school fee. At the Cape of Good Hope, and in South 
(Lustralia and Tasmania there are school fees. In Tasmania the fees are heavy, 
ttnounting to M. a week for a single child. 

Practically throughout the colonies the school system is a public one, and voluntary State schools 
chools under private management are not aided, except to some slight extent at the anJvolantary 
Jape of Good Hope. In some of the colonies a small proportion of scholars attending ^"'^**^* 
voluntary schools is returned. The highest is in Tasmania, where there are nearly 
6,000 children in the State schools, and nearly 5,500 children in voluntary schools. 
in the United States the system throughout is a public system of schools, locally 
lanaged by elected bodies. 
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As to religious instruction^ the system in tLe United States is in most cai^^ 
returned as one of secular schools. In some cases the penalties for breaking the law 
are severe. Thus in Illinois any appropriation or grant of any school fund in aid 
of any church or sectarian purpose is prohibited under penalty of double the amount, 
and imprisonment for not less than one month or more than 12 months. 

Ill Montana all sectarian publications are prohibited, and if any sectarian or 
rienominational doctrine be taught, the school forfeits its right to any portion of the 
county school money. It may be noted that though the teaching in Dacota is said to 
be secular, the Bible may be read for ten minutes without comment. 

Jn the district of Columbia, short devotional exercises of a non-sectarian character 
are used for opening the schools, though the schools give none but secular instruction. 
Iti Maine the schools give general religious but not sectarian teaching. In Michigan, 
it is stated that public schools do give religious instruction, but the answers to the 
other questions seem to show that **not" has been omitted by a clerical error, and 
that the schools of Michigan ouly give secular instruction. In New narnpshire, 
teachers are required to give religious teaching in their schools, but it must be 
non-sectarian. In New Jersey the Lord's prayer is recited, and a portion of scripture 
is read without comment. In Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Vermont, the schook 
are secular, but the Bible is read without comment, and the Lord's prayer is com* 
monly used. In Virginia the State does not require religious teaching, but teachcn 
usually give moral and religious but not sectarian instruction. 

Id. our colonies the schools are as a rule described as secular, but in British ColumbLn 
tliough no religious instruction is given, the Lord's Prayer may bo used in opening and 
closing school, upon the permission of the board of trustees. In New Brunswick the 
trustees may use the school house after school hours for religious instruction, and 
advantage is in some instances taken of this option; the teachers are required to 
instruct the children in the principles of christian morality. 

In New Zealand, where the school teaching is secular, the building may be uised 
out of school hours for religious instruction, by permission of the school committee. 

In Ontario there is permissive religious teaching; and the instructions of the 
Education Department prescribe that the I'eligious exercises should be conducted 
without haste, and with the utmost reverence and decorum. 

In Quebec and in Manitoba the schof>l8 are divided into Catholic and Protestant. 
In Quebec, in Catholic schools, the Catholic catechism is taught. In Protestant schools, 
scripture history, and the gospels are taught, and the schools are opened with Bible 
reading and prayer. In Manitoba a somewhat similar plan exists. There the boanl 
of education is divided into a Protestant and Catholic section. In Tasmania, ministers 
of religion are allowed to instruct during a stated period of half-an-hour morning ami 
afternoon. 

In the Uuitetl States, and in our colonies the sexes are very generally mixed in 
the schools, and as a rule, the children are taught by adults. 

The sparseness of the population, and the newness of most of these countries, with 
the rapidity of their development and the popular nature of their institutions, make 
the organisation of their school system less methodical and less exact than on the 
Continent. The art of teaching and the systematic training of teachers, have been 
more studied and more exactly enforced on the Continent with its highly organisai 
bureaucratic system than in the English speaking communities which we have re- 
viewed. But the tendency to free schools limited to secular teaching under popular 
local controL is very marked in the states and provinces where the English race is 
expanding, and is free from the institutions inherited from the past which exist in 
the mother country. 

All these conclusions we humbly submit to Your Majesty in the hope that they inaj 
tend to the further improvement of National Education, the development and extension 
of which by State aid and under public direction have been almost entirely included 
within the limits of Your Majesty's long and happy reign, 

(Signed) E. Lyulph Stanley. 
R. W. Dale. 
Thomas Edmund Heller.* 
Henry Richard. 
Gecrge Shipton. 
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Wliile signing this report, I desire to record my strong conviction that it would not 
be desirable to interfere with the right of the teacher to give religious and moral 
instruction, but that he should be at liberty at all times to support moral lessons by 
references to religious sanctions. The experience of the past shows that, as a rule, 
teachers are persons to whom this liberty may be safely granted, and that they make 
the religious teaching of children a basis for moral training, rather than a means of 
dogmatic or sectarian teaching. I also think that if the teacher ceased to be regarded 
as a centre of religious and moral influence, his power of governing his school would 
be weakened, and his professional status would be degraded. 

I agree with the majority of the Commission in thinking it desirable, in the interests 
of education, that some scheme of retiring pensions should be devised for teachers in 
elementary schools. I think, however, that the maximum amount of the supplemen- 
tary pension which they recommend (15^.) is too low, and should be substantially 
increased. I further think that the conditions laid down in Art. 134 of the Code 
should be so modified as to include in their operation all who were pupil teachers 
before August 1862, and completely to fulfil the promises contained in the Minutes of 
Council dated December 2l8t, 1846, and August 6th, 1851. 

I desire to recommend that the practice of making annual endorsements on the 
parchment certificates of teachers should at once be abolished, and I am of opinion that 
the irregularities and evils oounected with the practice which were disclosed by the 
evidence fully justify such a recommendation. 

I am further of opinion that greater security should be given to the teacher in 
respect of his *' tenure of office." I think that no certificated teacher who properly 
performs his duty, and is of good moral character, should be liable to dismissal at the 
instance of an individual manager, or because he declines to undertake duties not 
connected with the school. As the Education Department practically approves the 
appointment of teachers, it might be advisable to give the Department some veto in 
cases of tyrannical, capricious, or improper dismissal, if it be appealed to by the teacher 
aggrieved. 

THOMAS EDMUND HELLER. 
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SUMMARY OF 
STATISTICAL REPORT 

on BEFUES to 

(I.) CiKCULARS [A. 1 (or 2) and 3] seBt to Manageks 

of ALL VOLUKTART ScHOOLS and tO ALL SCHOOL 

Boards in 10 Counties, viz., Berkshire, 
Devon, Dorset, Durham, Gloucester, Kent. 
Lancashire, Leicester, Lincoln, Stafford. 

(2.) Circulars [D. 1 and 2] sent to Head Teachers 
of ALL Schools whether Voluntary or under 
School Boards in 12 Selected Districts, viz., 
Chelsea, Southwark, Greenwich, West Ham, 
Bedfordshire, Birkenhead, Two Unions in 
Glamorgan, Merioneth, Sussex, Warwick, 
Wilts, and York (West Ridino). 

(3.) Questions as to Deawing and Soiencb (A. 4 and 
D. 3) sent to the whole of the 22 Districts 
named above, i.e., under Nob. (1) and (2). 

(4.) A Return (B.), showing the Comparative 
Working of Yolurtab? and School Boabd 
Schools compiled from the Statibtical 
Sheets of the Education Depabtuekt, and 
from Ajvswebb given to a Cibcumb (B,) sent 
to 125 Sklbotid BoBOuaHs and 30 SsLEOfBD 
UmoNB. 

(5.) CmcuLAB (E.) sent to all the 43 Teautixo 
Colleges. 

(6.) FoBEiQii Eetdbh ; Esplibi to Oiboulab sent to 
certain EtJBOPBAir Countbies, The UnnTiD 
States, and the Colovibs. 



The Ciroulars were sent to all schools returned by 
the Education Department (in the Appendix to the 
Report for the year 1884-5) as in receipt of annual 
grants from the Education Vote. About one-fifth 
of the Circulars haTe not been returned, although a 
second application was made to the managers of the 
larger voluntary schools and school boards. In 
many of the Returns sent in, some queetions are not 
answered, and many of the answers do not admit of 
tabulation for statistical purposes. 

The statistics, except where otherwise stated, 
refer to those schools only which have given 
Returns. The numbers at the head of the columns 
refer to the questions in the Circulars. 

The answers to the questions sent to the school 
boards (A. 2, 3, and 4) are given for the schools 
collectively, and not for the separate schools under 
each board ; consequently, though for convenience, 
the headings of the columns state schools^ the second 
line of the Table in the A. Retui^ refers to boards 
and not to schools, unless where specially so stated. 

The points occurring most frequently in the 
answers to Questions 1, 5, and 19, in Circulars A. 
(1 and 2) and D. 1, have been summarized for each 
County and District according as they relate to the 
Acts, Code, or Administration, severally. The results 
aro stated roughly in the order of their frequency. 



CaautAMB A. ahd D. 



Question 1. Ih there anything in the 
Acts which binders the s&tisfactory edttctfjoo I 
children in your school ? 

5, What chuiges, if any, would you i 
(a) In the Acts ? 
{b) In the Code ? 
{c) lu the Administration t 
19. Have you any further §ugge«cioDa to i 
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tih a slight occasional deviation from this principle 
r the purpose of grouping like subjects together. 
it the discursiveness of the answers^ and the fact 
»t they are not confined to the subject of the 
nation, or even placed under the right head in 
Miy cases, and the great number of qualified replies 
ader it impossible to do more than state approxi- 
&te results. In all cases the recommendations at 
B end of the list are made in a few answers only, 
Kne only by two or three correspondents, but they 
rve been inserted to render this Report as complete 
possible. It will be seen by reference to the 
immaries of the A and D Returns that a large 
BJority of the managers and teachers make no 
►mplaints on many of the points as to which they 
ere questioned. 

The complaints and suggestions respecting the 
3de are generally far more numerous than those 
lating to the Acts and Administration. 

The summary does not profess to give an ex- 
iUBtive account of aU the complaints, criticisms, 
id suggestions of the several thousand corre- 
wndents, many of whom have not only covered 
'ery available margin of the space assigned them 
r replies, but have appended lengthy papers 
ntaining, in some cases, instructive personal 
periences and valuable criticisms on the working 

various points in the Acts and Code. To give 
1 publicity to all these views it would be necessary 
print the answers in extenso. It is believed, how- 
>r, that the tables and summaries indicate fairly 
^ outcome of the inquiry, and that no opinion of 
portance advanced by any considerable number 
correspondents nas been omitted. 
tt was found impossible to digest separately the 
fgestions given in reply to Question 19. They 
►quently repeat to a large extent the answers 
cady given to Questions 1 and 5 or merely 
pplement the views there expressed. So far as 
3y contain any new matter which could be repre- 
ated by a digest it has been incorporated with 
3 answers to No. 5. 

Borne of the questions in the A and D circulars 
ye not yielded any results which are worth pubii- 
lion (e.^., Statr and Nos. 9. 11, and 17). They 
►TO, in a large number of cases, been either mis- 
iderstood, left blanks or answered so incompletely 
at any figures derived f : :m them would be mislead- 
g, taken in conjunoti3n with the rest of the Tables. 

By the aid of explanatory footnotes it is 
rtempted to remove any possible ambiguities in 
le Tables. The following remarks on the answers 
» the A and D oirculars seem also to be called 
t: — 

Question 1. — There is much confusion between 
Q Acts and the Code. Though the question asks 

to hindrances in Ute Acis^ YGtj many of the replies 
Insist of complaints which relate to the Code, either 

its substance or its working. In the summary 

remarks these have been included under their 
oper heads when not repeated under Question 5^ 
tt they are excluded from the figures published 
ider (1). Other complaints refer rather to the 
immistration of the Acts than to the iVcts 
imselvee. 

3D 2 



9. Is thi're any savings bank connected with your 
t'cbool ? If no, give the amount; contributed by the 
Hcholars la«t year. 

H. (o.) What armngement havft the Poor Law 
Gunnlians miwic as to th<> fwiyment of school fees.'* 

1 1. {b.) Has the arrangeTiient woi kcd satisfactoriiy ? 

17. Han any cae*- occurre<l ir* your district In which 
offers (o 8Ut>i>ly a deticieu'-y in s^chool accommodation 
Irum voluntary sourcet* have l>een refusen in codb€- 
qxience of the action of the School Board hy the 
Education Department ? 



% 



1. Ib there anything in the Education Acts which 
hiodera the satli^lactory education of the cbildreu in 
your school ? 
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already exist. A strong wish, how- 
ressed for some other mode of paying 
oor children, as, e.g.y through the school 
oommittees. It is said that the guar- 
aluotantly or refuse altogether, and the 
obtaining remission is so disagreeable, 
>8 such loss of time that many poor 
not apply. 

13. — 72 per cent, of managers, 78 per 
.rds, and 81 per cent, of teachers answer 
ative. Some answers are to the effect 
>sent system indisposes children for agri- 
)Our and domestic service, and induces 
seek to become clerks. The *' noes " are 
explained by the remark that children 
[ at too early an age to become unfitted 
labour. 

14. — ^There are various suggestions that 
ould be taught the scientific principles 
38 prevalent in the locality (agriculture, 
ipping, &c.), so as to interest them in, 
n for, those employments, and also that 
d be instructed in the use of tools to 
a more generally useful. The failure to 
ery is most frequently stated to arise 
rpense, which is said to prevent it fi'om 
ted unless when given by School Boards 
6, or maintained in Voluntary Schools 
t of some individual. It has been 
and discontinued in some country places, 
instances, in consequence of objections 
ts. 

I 15 a/nd 16. — There is a considerable 

testimony in favour of raising the 

exemption and for prolonging the dura- 

kA age. There is great objection to half 

ricultural districts, and in towns also, 

pecial half-time schools. The questions 

partial exemption are frequently left 

nswered *' none/' which may be inter- 

lean either that the half-time system is 

1 or is not desired. 

17. — The answers to this question were 
istances not confined to the immediate 

the person replying, so that the case of 

was not infrequently repeated several 

tias not been possible to obtain perfectly 

[ires, but the Committee think that the 

the subject from the Education Depart- 
1 in the Commissioners Report (Vol. I., 
may be taken as correct, and therefore 
marize the replies sent to them 

lat similarity in .the majority of the 
many of the questions from some 
idicates that there was some common 

or understanding as to the nature of 
to be made. This remark applies 
the returns of the teachers and to those 
88 of the managers. In a few cases 
'idence that a form of reply had been 
ber discussion and circulated in the 
uch a printed form was sent in by one 

hers from West Ham, and few of the 



13. Have you found iu your scliool that the present 
educational f^ysiera tends, or has tended, to iiidispoM 
or unfit children for inaiiua) employment ? 



14. Would yoit recommend the introductioD into 
your school of practical instruction — 

(a) In any of the iudustries of the district? 

or in the use of tools for workiug in wood 

or iron ? 
{h) (For girls) in the domestic duties of home? 
(c) la Practical Cookery tnu^^ht to girls? If 

so, give the scheme aud cost of instruction. 

If not taught, what are the difficulties? Do 

y«.m approve of such instruction ? 



15. Up to what age are you in favonr of keeping 
children at school — 

(a) Full-time ? 

(6) Half-time? J 

What should be the minimum standard of — ' 
{a) Partial exemption ? 
(A) Total exemption ? 



16. 



■ 



17. Hum any caee occurred in your district in which 

offers to supply a deficiency in school accommodation 
from voluntary sources have been refused in conse- 
quence of the action of the School Board by the 
Education Department f 
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returns from that district departed from it on any 
material point. There was also a printed form of 
reply from a Ronian Catholic school in Lancashire 
which appears to have been snbstnntinlly followed 
by some like schools in the neighbourhood. 

While there is very much sameness in the replies, 
and especially in tbosefrom the same district, local 
circumstanceB and peculiarities give some variety, 
and some of the Betums express ^eat dissatisfac- 
tion and dissappointment, while others are very 
suggestive and original. 

Return B. — This return is prepared mainly from 
the statistical papers of the Education DepartmoDt 
for the year 1884-5. A small part is obtained 
from replies to questions sent to the managers of 
voluntary schools and to school boards in the same 
diBtricts. The information relates to 155 selected 
districts (including 125 boroughs and towns, and 
30 imions). The object of the return is to make a 
comparison of the results in the voluntary and 
board schools in those representative districts, and 
also of the results in large and in small schools in 
the same areas. For this latter purpose the schools 
liave been grouped according as the average attend- 
ance was less than 300 or greater in the towns, and 
for the unions according as the average reached or 
fell short of 100. These are arbitrary limits^ but 
they serve fairly well to draw out the comparisons 
which were desired. 

Besides the detailed return for each district, a 
summary of results has been prepared for the whole 
of the districts grouped under various heads, 
showing : — 

(a.) The cost per head, grant earned, per-centage 
of passes in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, merit grant, and grant for class 
subjects, for the whole of the voluntary 
and board schools, large and small, for 
the towns and unions separately. 

(k) A summary of results in which the towns 
are grouped under five heads ; (A.) those 
with more than 10,000 children on the 
roll of all public elementary schools, 
voluntary and board ; (B.) those with 
less than 10,000 and more than 3,000 
children on the roll of all public elemen- 
tary schools, voluntaiy and board ; (G.) 
those with less than 3,000 children on the 
roll of all public elementary schools, volun- 
tary and board ; ^D.) towns which have 
no board schools and have more than 
3,000 children on the roll of all public 
elementary schools ; (E.) towns which 
have no board schools and have less ihau 
3,000 children on the roll of all public 
elementary schools. 

For each of IhcEC groups, totals are given with 
averages and per-centages, showing the cost to 
subscriptions or rates, the per-centage of merit 
grant, and grant for English, the ratio of the 
average attendance to the number on the roll, and 
to the whole accommodation. 



RETURN A. 



MAHAOEKS OP VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 



BnouMY of 10 CotnttiH, with Per-eentagw 



4I7MHABT or OrmcMV m Aon, Cqdb, and 






I to QnertioDS 1, fi, aDo 19^ 



CiM«kr A. 1. WM mmt w me mnmgtn of 4,886 
voiaalflrr Mboofat 3.7^ rvplMs wvre reoeivcd. Cir- 
cakrA.S.«M mm to 406 Mkool faoMdi; SBSiepbo 
frOT« riOMir«d. Tk* toOtmiag 'm % hnai w unmmr j of 
i»Md^r«fOTpoiM of My iBtcrcak nfarred to m t fce 
MifiPOT, waiob M<9 jgjiw^m bmw ftiDj in tbe itmort <ai 
CFmvt Midi bead the Ifavt apmuaam mn 
decline to • rtrj anaH 
ami 



:sni£zjr^ 



Acn. 

tfciwM be plaoed on an eoual 
Qotfi^ wA biMTd Mboob, and bm» share of the 

■MM. 

Tha afa and itiidard of exemptian aboaU be 

A difWwl ifilam of paying the feea of poor children 

Ibaaboliabad. 
[ ba aooaolidated. 
I dho«ld ba Balforis. 
MfblMitobaraled. 

1 to folmafT icboolc ahoald be exempted 
(pm tmd0} tnm idbool ntn 
9» f diBi a i f aebool abooU ba regarded aa onneoes- 

Dcbool boarda ahoald not be able to veto the building 
of Tolonlary aeboola. 

School bcjorda aboold be prohibited from bnildiog 
onneooaaary aoboola, 

BtaifUr finaa for irregvJar attendance ahonld be 
iapoaad. 

The power of boarda to lery mtee ehonld be limited. 

AJJ TolnnUnr achooU with an arerage attendance of 
25 or 30 •boald raoaJTo graota. 

Tbara ahoald ba fome mode of reeorering school feea 
aa debt*. 

Idnoation •honld be free. 

flSmnlOTem of ohildreti andcr the legal age sbonld be 
nniNhntf. 

tjohooi tvttcrii(lnti(-c (ommittecH and manager^ of 
voluntary lohoolK tibouUl 1;« cnqiowercd to levy rates 
vher^ ol board tjxiit«. 



The/oBnmmg < 

There dMnid be I 
acbool boarda. 
Loeal a mbmiii ea ahoald fix the atandftrd and 



'- ernhf a /mc Itrne*. 
>eheek on the extraT 



I ahoald pay the fall achool fees. 

FHrale advoitva achoob (dame) shoold be i 
oraboliahad. 

CSoat of procednrB againat parenta shoald 
leduuad. 

School boards and maaogera ahoald have 
tioooiy power to grant eziempftion in special 
and enoonataacea. 

The Edoeatioo Departmeci ahoald fix the 
of exemptkm. 

School bond areaa aboold be enlarged (conn' 

Grire managers aame power of compalaion aa 

Oompalaion ahoald commence at an earlier age. 

There ahonld be grants to encourage regolar ai 
dance hj prtaes mad remiasioo of fees. 

All adkooto in mne locality shoold have eame vs^e^ 
of fieea. 

The age and standard of exemption should b$ 
lowered. 

Boordt. 

Compulsion is inefBoieat* 

There should be some better mode of recoreniig 
school feea as a debt 

Brelaws should be nniform. 

The Acts should be consolidated. 

Heavier fines should be uidicted for irregularity. 

Local anthorities should fix the age and standai 
exemption. 

Half-time should be abolished. 

Loens should be granted on easier terms. 

The cumulative vote ahonld be abolished. 

A better system of paying feea for poor childivn' 
ahoald be adopted. 

TJufoUowing oeewr only a mryfwo timet. 
The age and standard of exemption shoiild be raia 
Coat of procedure against parenta should be redn 
Private adventure schools should be controlled or 
prohibited. 

School beard areas should be oularged (county 
Truant and indnstrial achoola ahonld bo provi^ 
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The clerk la the school board should be the ve- 
tttrninc officer. 

Emmojers of children below the legal age ahoald be 
puni sited. 

Edacation should be free. 

School boards shoald not be able to veto the bnildyig 
of voluntary Rchools. 

School boards and managers Rhould have diBcre- 
tionary power to grant exemption in special Beaaons and 
circnmatanees 

No voluntary school should be regarded as nn- 
necesaary. 

There should be grants to eucoui-age regular atten- 
dance by priz€« and remiBsion of fees. 

Attendance ouly shoald qualify for eiemptioa. 

k Guardians should pay the full school fee. 
The Education Deportment should fix the age and 
uidard of exemption. 
There ahould be a bt'tter system of electing boardB 
id school attendance coinmitteeB. 
The ago and standard of exemption should be 
lowered. 

The abuse of the conscience clause should bechcckt'*!. 
There should be a check to the ujinecossary buildiu;^ 
by boards. 

Grantfi should be given to support induBtrial schools. 
Managers should have the same power of compulsion 
as buards. 

CoBt of enforoiug compulsion should fall on the 
county. 

The two mile limitations for extra grant should be 
abolished (Article 111). 

Rates should be given to voluntary as well as board 
schools. 

There should be a check to extravagant expenditure 
by boards. 

^L Code. 

VoUintary Sohoolt. 

The 17«. 6d. limit should be abolished. 

Arithmetic should be easier. 

The examination ahould be simplified for conntry and 
poor schools. 

The Code is too severe and rigid in its require- 
mente. 

Payment by results ahould be abolished. 

Too znany reading books are required. 

There should be ftiU liberty of classification. 

The merit grant should be abolished. 

A larger fixed grant ghonld Ije paid on average 
Attendance. 

The 22 weeks' system should be abolished. 

The work of the upper standards is too difficult. 

Half-timers should have an easier examination. 

ITiere should be liberty to withhold children from 
examination. 

Grammar should be easier, and not enforced as a 
«::la38 subject. 

There should be free choice of class subjects. 

Change in the Code abonld be made less often. 

Allowance ahould be made for bad weather and 
epidemics. 

Needlework should be flimplifiied. 

Girls* work should be easier, 

i'oor and dull children ahould have a simpler examina- 
"tion than others. 

Individual examination should be abolished. 

G^QOgraphy should be simplified. 

The standard system should be abolished. 

Technical training, science, and handicrafts .should Ije 
encouraged. 

Drawing is too difficult. 

Night schools should be encouraged, and they should 
have a distinct syllabus. 

Fewer subjects should be taught. 

Voluntary schools should have larger grants. 

Dictation should be given fey the teacher, who should 
take part in the examination. 

There should be separate schools for half-timera. 

Dictation should be ^'iven from the Literary Reader. 

(Longer notice of changes in the Code should be 
given. 
Infants' work should be lighter. 
The per-centage system should be abolished. 
Pall grant should be paid if 90 per cent, pass. 
No deduction should be made from grants earned. 
^^ Overtime should be prohibited. 
^m Larger ijriints should be ma<lc to small schools. 
^m Clas3 >*iii gents should b - easier. 

Specific subjects should he simplified or excluded. 



Infant hoju ahould not be taught sewing. 

Eight should be the age for Standard I. 

Spelling should be easier. 

The merit grant should depend on jMu«a«,not on class 
examination. 

More time and grants ahoald be given to sewing. 

Drawing should go to Science and Art Department. 

Dictation or composition, but not both, should be 
taken in upper ^jtandArda. 

The Code and labour pass should be assimilated. 

Stiiging should be easier and earn a larger grant. 

Irregular children should be excluded from examina- 
tion. 

Names should be removed from registern after six 
weeks abBence. 

Thefollovnng occur only a few Umeg. 

There should be grants for drill, gymnastics, and 
hygiene. 

The wording of the Code should be simplified. 

The work of the lower standards is too aevere. 

There should be a uniform system of weights and 
mcnsurcs (metric system). 

lnJant8 should earn larger grants. 

A syllabus should be provided for infants. 

Composititm should be easier and optiotial. 

Writing and spelling should be separated. 

Corporal punishment ahould bo recoguiBed. 

Tlie stop from Standard lU. to Standard IV. should 
be easier. 

Changes in the Code should be gnbmitted to Par- 
liament. 

Attendances from former schools should count. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic should be paid an 
class subjects. 

The sewing ahould be same in girls and in mLved 
achoola. 

Poetry should be excluded from English. 

Standard I. should be the same in infants and in 
mixed schools. 

There should be a special grant for drawing. 

School work should be made attractive. 

Pupil-teachers grants ahould not count in school 
income. 

Boards. 

There should be full liberty of classifi cation. 

The Code requiromenta are too severe, rigid, Ac. 

The 17«. Qd. limit should be abolished. 

Arithmetic w too difficult. 

Payment by resiults should be abolished. 

There should be fewer reading books. 

The 22 weeks' system should be abolished. 

Larger grants should be paid to country and poor 
schoulB. 

There should be a larger fixed grant on average 
attendance. 

The merit grant should be alxilished. 

The work of the upper standards should be simplified. 

Allowance should be made for bad weather and 
epidemics. 

There should be liberty to withhold children from 
examination. 

There should be fewer changes in the Code. 

Grammar should be simplified or excluded. 

There should be free choice of clasB subjects. 

Class subjects should be simplified. 

Larger grants should be paid for poor and dull 
children. 

The standard system should be abolishod. 

Night sohools should be encouraged and should have 
a suitable sylUbus. 

Needlework ahould be easier. 

The foUowiruf ocr^ir only a very few times. 

Half-timers ahould have an rasier examination. 
Girla' work ahould be lighter. 
Geography should be simplified. 
Technical teaching should be encouraged. 
Dictation should be given by the teachers, who ought 
to take part in the examination. 

Dictation should be taken from the Literan^ Reader. 

Individual examination should be abolished. 

Drawing should go to the Science and Art Department, 

Cookery should be simplified and a cla^s subject. 

No depiction BhouM be made from grants earned. 

TJie wurk of infants should be lighter. 

(i rants should be given for deaf, blind, and dumb. 

Spelling should be easier. 

Attendance at former schools ahould count. 
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More time and larger grants should be given to 
sewing. 

Di awing ehonld be BinipHfied. 

The lower etaudards sLould bave easier work. 

Code and labour pass sbould be assimilated. 

The per-centoge syptem should be abolished. 

A fnfl grant should be paid if 90 per cent. pass. 

Examinations should be more frequent. 

Infant boys sbould not learn sewing. 

Infbnts sLould have a separate syllabus. 

Irregular children should be excluded from exami- 
nation. 

There should be a nniform standard of weights and 
measures (m*itric s} stem). 

Standard I. shoidd be same in infants and mixed 
achoots. 

There should bo longer notice of changes in the Code. 

Overtime tbould bo prohibited. 

Composition should be easier and optional. 

Merit grants should depend on passes, and not on 
class subjects. 

Spelling and writing should be separated. 

There should be grants for drill, gymnastics, and 
hygiene. 

Corporal punishment should be recognised. 

AniuviSTiuTiov. 
Voluntary Schoole. 

There is great want of uniformity in the method and 
standard of cxomination. 

Pleasure is requisite to compel local authorities, 
magistrates, and attendance ol£icerB to carry out the 
Education Acts. 

Ber AlajeKty's inhpectors should have less power; 
they should be practi( al men (selected Irom elfmentary 
teachers) ; they should be lets seTe«o and arbitrary, and 
have more consideration for the circumstances of chil< 
dren, and show more sympathy. 

Teachers and managt re thould have more power. 

Grants and reports bhould follow examination more 
quickly. 

Her Majesty's inspectors should not exceed the Code 
or their instructions, ftud elionld be less barried in the 
examination. 

Teachers should have pensions. 

Ihere should be a permanent board of education 
representing all interests. 

There should be more visits without notice. 

Examination papers should be returned. 

More and better attendance officer.-* with smaller 
districts are necessary. 

Pupil-teacher examinations should be easier. 

There should be a court of appeal - 

Examinations should be held at reasonable times ; 
eohools should choose the season. 

The minimum etatf should be increased. 

The Education Department should carry out com- 
pulsion. 

Besnlte of pupil-teachers' examination should be made 
known sooner. 

There should be an interval for rest during the 
examination. 

There thould be a minister of education. 

Ber Majesty's inspectors' instructions should be 
public. 

Local authorities should have less power. 



Managers and local authoritiee should not be | 
interested in child labour. 

The following ocmur only a few iimdt. 

Police should be emplo^'od as attendance offi( 

The Secretary of the Education Department 
much power. 

Her Majesty's inspectors* districts should be 

Local authorities should have more power. 

Pupil -teachers should have lesa work (not mon tim 
30 hours a weekj. 

Teachers should have seourity of tenure. 

Pnpil-tencbera should serve five years. 

All certificated teachers should be trained, 

Ber Majesty's inspectors should advise managenioj 
teachers. 

Ber Migesty's inspectors should speak more phaui; 
in examining the children. 

Teachers should have less clerical work. 

Mill children (bali-timers) should be free toitttoi 
other than the employer's school. 

BOABDS. 

There should be unifonuity in the method and itu* 
dard of examination. 

Pressure is required to make magistrates convict 

Ber Majesty's inspectors should be practical aten 
(selected Irom teachers) ; they bhould not ezosed tbs' 
Code or their iustruotions, and they should hav« loi 
authority. 

The local authorities should have more power. 

Keperts and grants should follow examination 
quickly. 

Examiuatiou papers should be returned. 

The minimum stali should be increased. 

Besulte of pupil-teachers' examinations 
made known sooner. 

The following occur only a very few <in 

The clerk to school board shotild act aa retnr 
officer. 

There should be a minister of education, and 
of appeal. 

Managers should have more power. 

Teachers should have pensions. 

The examinations should be less hurried* &nd 
Majeaty'if) inspectors less severe and more oonaidenite. 

Examinations should take place at oonTenienii 
chosen by the boards. 

There should be more visits without notice. 

Teachers should have security of tenure. 

There should be county boaids. 

The pupil-teachers' examinations sbotild be < 

Pupii-teachere should have lighter work in echo 

Piipil-t^eachers should be apprenticed to boards. 

Her Majesty's inspectors should speak more pis 

The Education Department should cari^ out 
pulsion. 

Police should act as attendance officers. 

Teachers should have fixed salaries. 

The supply of teachers shotild be limited. 

Listricts of Her Majesty's inspectors ahoali 
changed. 

BuLi-inspectors should become inspectors. 

There thould be more inspectors. 

Her Majesty's inspectors should saperrise the 
of the sub -inspectors. 



CiBCULABS A. 1 and 2. 
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1 


^oola 


reociviDg Annuul 




Scboo!* n bich have B4*nt 


No. of Schoob tut 






QtmU. 




in RetDmiL 




VotUNTABT 










With Avera^ Attatdu; 

not exc«D(Jii»f 6a 


BGHOOl>a 




Aeoom- 
modfttion 


1 

1 Aierage 

Attend - 

ance. 

I 


No. 


Acrasm- 
Eao4fttJoii 


No. on 
. Booki. 


Avcra^re 
Attend- 
ance. 






No. 


1^ 


*^ to 

5- 


5^ 




i 

i 


Berks 




334 


39;8ii4 


16,150 


179 


33,340 


36,805 


31,643 


4 


la 


16 


i 


DeTon 


398 


71,108 


44,234 


3tO 


57,094 


47,635 


36,320 


7 


7 


34 


39 


- 


Dorset 


U5 


35,576 


SS,5]o 


197 


38,871 


33,804 


18,335 


4 


8 


26 


le 


3 I 


Darhaiu 


351 


107,100 


74,069 


356 


73J81 


73^11 


52,864 


3 


1 


11 


12 


- 


Gtouoestei - 


427 


88,441 


51,81^ 


332 * 


66,381 


55,643 


41,925 


9 


17 


39 


25 


t i 


Kent - 


467 


101,608 


70,891 


379 


S6,S65 


79,388 


61,254 


6 


10 


33 


33 


1 t 




1,543 


636,582 


398,745 


1,180 


514,560 


480,326 


325,843 1 


8 


13 


38 


18 


a 1 


Leicester 


344 


47.055 


33,368 


201 


39^63 


34,033 


26,779 


^ 


6 1 


13 


SO 


- 9 


lAttOoln 


487 


74^38 


45,113 


391 


60,474 


49,648 1 


36.323 


6 


33 


39 


4« 


I 


Kiafford 


440 


131,039 


85,836 


834 


98,597 


88,109 


67,970 


7 


6 


16 


11 


s 


Total . 


4,835 


1,330,836 


851,723 


8,759 


1,063,536 


909,306 


639,155 


57 


104 


249 


til 


;;:^ 


Per centttge - 


— 


— 


— 


7^' 1 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


' 1 


BOA&bH. 


Bd«. 


Soht. 






J 










Berk* 


8 


U 


4,545 


3,534 


5 9 


3,773 ! 


3,970 


3,064 




DevoQ 


188 


3sa 


40,060 


37,441 


109 1 185 


38,956 


31,548 


34,109 




Dorset 


19 


35 


3,048 


2,060 


10 


15 


1,637 


1,250 


1,011 




Durbam 


49 


139 


78.487 


53,411 


40 


138 


69,707 


64,780 


50,938 




Gloucefittir - 


35 


84 


31^77 


16,870 


23 


61 


18,053 


18,579 


11,740 




Kent ' 


Bi 


lOS 


23,573 


)T.530 


54 


89 


31,549 


31,368 


16,101 




LnncaHhirci - 


3S 


187 


10£j433 


77,233 


28 


181 


104.119 


101,051 


76,279 




Lelee«U!r 


38 


53 


19,943 


17,135 


37 


46 


18,539 


30^61 


16,184 




Lincoln 


84 


131 


19,574 


13,453 


60 


91 


14,915 


14,363 


10,683 




Stafford 


se 


154 I 


77,647 1 


63,053 


SO 


139 


71,363 


73.996 


57,988 




Total - 


498 1 


1,101 


388,6B7 


391,699 


88d 


944 


357,589 


351,066 


371,087 




l*rT-cestnge - 


— 


— 


- 


— 


77 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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('[RGijLAKS A. I and 2. 



VOLDNTJLBT 



B»tisfietl with Adtninistr&tioD of 
A.cti and Code. 



Yei, 



r^onet * 
Dttrnam 
Gloucester 
K«ut - 
LmocaBhiirc 

Lincoln • 
St»ff,irtl - 

TotiU 



No. 

ISO 

143 
135 



Per 



No. 



ceot 



No replj. 



No. 



117-1 89 I 32-1 aO 



06*: 69 I 3SV{ 36 



34 

96 



17 



ao 



»8* 23 



63- Kt S4- 42 

I 

fUtg I 54'! '-^49 I 38'; 1^3 



S69 
193 



^^la 



69- 



58 



U 



lOS 



6a ' 1,084 



31-1 3B 



ST 



4 to 



Per 



11 



H«oaj;erft. 



Namber of 

Pareatfl 
itba are 



I Boards 

frtitch haTe 

nppomted 

ManagerH 

to School* 

under Bectioiu 
15 and 52, 
Act 1870. 



£16 
185 

4S 
l$b 

56 

61 
7&0 
110 

acM 

186 



L,7£l 



Sobooll with Haxitniini Fee. 



irf. arf. 



3S 



io 

30 

38 



117 



69 

da 

84 
5 
14£ 
81 
35 
48 
97 
50 



6BS 



3^. 



*d. 



Sd. 



%6 

r& 

41 

56 

61 

158 

201 

76 

111 

90 



9S1 



U 
IB 
94 
88 
44 

888 
38 
89 

109 



8«3 



56 
44 
li 

59 
44 
88 
465 
i9 
69 
61 



909 



id. 



14« 



- \» 



-|' 



I 

? fS 

I' 



M 



Deron 
Danet 
I>urb«m - 
G1ou««sbfr 
Kent - 

Luica«yrp 

Lei«erter 

lineoln 

Stafford 

Tctti 



60- 



65 


59* 


5 


50* 


38 


70* 


18 


82- 


37 


68- 


18 


64 


35 


93 


89 


65 


SO 


67 



258 > 61 



-2B 
3 

10 
4 

8 
7 



a 



B5-! I 5 



18- — 



15' 



S5'' H 



^ 



I I 4- 

14 I as- 
27 



m 22' 44 11 



39 



] 



■n 



10 



l» 


i& 


— 


9 


15 


8 


6 


17 


4 


15 



19 
I 

15 
2 
7 

XI 
1 

17 
8 



69 



ISO 



m 



I — - 

2l> 3 - 
15 I 

a — - 

5 I a - 

I 

4'l 4 - 
I ' 

17 

fl 1»- 



68 



10 1 i 
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8 










Fees. 1 


No. of SchooU m 
which a C^^argn for 




C^uiei of Yamtioa (a). 


^^ ■ 
"S-s a 

Hi 

(a 


Paid without 


.lis 

^ V at s 




Ag*. 


Standud 

or 

Clus. 


M^anB 

and 
SUrui* of 
Pw«nt. 


No. Id 
Familj. 


In 
F&FUh 

OTOOt. 


Half 
Time, 


Books i» jniude. 




Y<M. 


No, ; 


Le«a 

dan 
3d 

1 


to 


9rf. 
to 
Sy. 


2f. 
and 
over 


o 
s 

it 

a « 




No.! 


Per 
ceot. 


Bo. 


cent. 


No. 


Per 

eeat 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Pff 
cent. 


No. 


Per 

cant. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 




16 


9* 


Ifi 


f 


64 


1 
1 

36-! 45 


33* 


5 


3- 






53 


157 


88- 


19 


f 
11' 


19 


13 


41 


10 


5 






9» 


9- 


AS 


IT- 


137 


34 


6ti 


ai* 


B 


3* 


- 


— 


107 


'i64 


85- 


36 ; 


IS* 


43 


25 


G9 


40 


10 


16 




U 


t" 


16 


S' 


74 


33- 


fO 


30' 


3 


s- 


— 


— 


49 


171 


87- 


36 


13- 


10 


20 


40 


27 


3 


— 




45 


18- 


135 


&3- 


9 


4- 


30 


9: 


— 


— 


— 


— 


170 


192 


73- 


54 


31- 


G3 


7 


33 


86 


36 


— 




IS 


"■ 


59 


la* 


74 


23' 


US 


43* 


10 


3- 


— 


— 


106 


£6tl 


Si- 


£0 


va- 


57 


38 


69 


36 


9 


19 




S5 


7- 


:>! 


li- 


103 


37-164 


43- 


9 


3 


— 


— 


tOB 


337 


fts* 


40 


il' 


30 


15 


7B 


46 


9 


33 




i 


807 


es- 


116 


10* 


101 


9' 


— 


— 


87 


7* 


493 


843 


71* 


303 


36- 


169 


54 


195 


439 


179 


37 




8 4- 


SO 


ts- 


63 


31- 


56 


»- 


3 


2' 


— 




50 


161 


60- 


33 


16- 


7 


16 


4S 


36 


S 


31 




4« 


»- 


70 


la- 


144 


37' 


138 


48* 


7 


3- 


*- 


— 


138 


3sa 


st- 


60 


15' 


19 


34 


86 


76 


13 


74 




as 


10- 


in 


st- 


76 


S3' 


63 


19^ 


3 


1- 


— 


— 


133 


314 


64' 


116 


3fi- 


16 


60 


74 


70 


10 


— 


1 


597 


IS* 


M37 


38- 


830 


S4- 


907 


34- 


ao 


i' 


37 


S' 


1.413 


3,933 


78- 


733 


30- 


435 


361 


730 


856 


380 


Slii 














^ 














Bd». 












Bd* 












I 


SO- 


S 


40- 


— 


— 


1 


30- 


I 


so- 


— 


— 


% 


4 


m' 


1 


20- 


— 


1 




1 


— 


— 




8« 


S3- 


7* 


s- 


71 


u- 


39 


97- 


S 


s- 


„ 


— 


59 


94 


86- 


14 


18' 


31) 


3 


31 


19 


a 


3 




S 


20' 


i 1 


10- 


3 


30* 


— 


— 


I 


10* 


— 


— 


4 


7 


70- 


3 


SO* 


3 


— 




1 


— 


1 




10 


25- 


^0 


,5d- 


— 


— 


3 


S3* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


37 


tl 


53* 


13 


34- 


10 


I 


11 


10 


5 


— 




6 


ST- 


3 


»• 


5 


n- 


7 


as- 


t 


14- 


— 


— 


9 


16 


73- 


6 


27- 


5 


— 




3 


— 


— 




8 


15- 


10 


13- 


19 


35' 


22 


41- 


3 


«■ 


— 


— 


39 


41 


76- 


11 


30* 


7 


— 




3 


— 


I 




7 


i'*- 


13 


34* 


■ I 


4- 


^ 


7* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


SO 


^4 


83- 


4 


14* 


:i 1 


1 




10 


a 


— 




9 


19- 


J : 

( 




u- 


7 


36* 


I 


4' 


— 


— 


33 


19 


70' 


8 


30' 


' 


— 


13 


1 


I 


3 




19 


33' 


13 


33* 


33 


38' 


34 


40" 


3 


5* 


— 


— 


SB 


44 


73- 


16 


27- 


9 


3 


18 


10 


I 


'3 




9 


30- 

27- 

t 


14 


47- 
33- 


1 
196 


in- 


S 


7- 


S 


:• 


— 


— 


27 


13 


43* 


16 


53" 


9 


5 


5 


3 


3 


I 




103 


99 


36- 


16, 


4- 


— 


— 


357 


3B3 


74- 


92 


a4' 


77 


14 


87 


60 


15 


10 



(a) More dian one eaase may operate in a school. (6) 79 voluntary' schools and 10 boards did not reply to thin «iue^ion. 
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10 










1] 


I 






12 




18 










Schools which have sustained 
Diminution of Grant from 

the Operation of the 
17<. eJ. Limit (Article 114). 


Should Duty of payiug Fees 
to Voluutary Schools for Poor 
Children be tranitferred from 
Guardians to School Boards ?* 


Const 

Clai 


iience 
ase. 

Com- 
plaints 

of 
Viola- 
tion. 


Does present Sjttem 

of Education tend 

to indispose or unfit 

Children for Mtnoal 

Employment (a). 




VOLINTARY 


Number., 


1 


Yes. 


No. 


No 
reply. 


Chil- 
dren 
with- 
drawn. 




SCIIOOLK. 


Amount 

of 
Grrant. 


Amount 
deducted. 


Yes. 


No. 






« jPer 
cent. 


— 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Peri „ Ptr 
cent.' ^"^ em 










[ 


a 




























Berks - 


8 


5- 


2,094 83 


4- 


16 


9- 


96 


54* 


67 


87- 


32 


- 


54 


30- 


115 


64- 




Devon 


86 


18- 


5,577 267 


5- 


51 


17- 


175 


56- 


84 


27- 


342 


- 


73 


24* 


22S 


Ti- 




Dorset 


28 


12- 


3,487 i 313 


9- 


16 


8- 


118 


57- 


68 


35- 


186 


— 


35 


18- 


124 


es- 




Durham - 


28 


U* 


7,926 


873 


5- 


75 


29* 


117 


46- 


64 


25- 


380 


— 


42 


16- 


203 


79- 




Glooeetter 


81 


9- 


7,101 1 342 


5" 


72 


22- 


177 


53- 


83 


26' 


122 


- 


82 


25- 


231 


70- 




Kent . 


81 


8- 


8,227 


i 
455 , 6- 


47 


12- 


257 


68- 


75 


20- 


682 


1 


86 


23- 


258 


68- 




Lancashire 


188 


16- 


77,967 


3,294 1 4* 


496 


42- 


403 


34- 


192 


16- 


1,155 


— 


228 


19- 


896 


76- 




Leicester 


28 


14- 


5,882 


1 
311 I 5- 


23 


12- 


127 


63- 


51 


25- 


98 


— 


38 


is- 


160 


60 




Lincoln 


81 


8- 


5,706 


397 


7- 


28 


7- 


275 


70- 


88 


28' 


66 


1 


61 


le- 


SS3 


83- 




Stafford - - 


30 


9- 


9,941 


484 1 5- 

1 
i 


HI 


33- 


182 


56- 


41 


12- 


214 


— 


66 


20- 


16S 


4S 




Total - 


434 


12- 


183,908 


6,319 


6- 


935 


25- 


1,922 


51- 


813 


22- 


3,222 


2 


765 


20- 


2,694 


7S 





♦ 80 schools state they prefer payment by School Attendance Committee. 



BOAHDB. 

Berks - 

Devon 
Dorset - 
Durham - 
Gloucester 
Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicester - 
Lincoln - 
Stafford 
'''otal - 



Bds. 

16 

1 
7 
4 
6 
8 
5 
7 

m 
i 


15- 
10- 
18- 
18- 
11* 
29* 
19- 
12- 
23- 


6,688 

52 

28,861 

8,059 

2,159 
32,045 
12,847 

1,667 
11,612 


29S 
4 

898 
67 
48 

636 

158 
62 

381 


3- 
8* 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 
1- 
4- 
8- 


— 




— 


— 




— 


15 

6 

70 

22 

20 

282 

2 

49 




1 

23 

1 

6 

6 

14 

2 

6 

10 

1 


20- 
21- 
10- 
15- 
27- 
26- 

22- 

17- 

3- 


S 

81 
9 
31 
16 
39 
26 
21 
48 
27 


60- 
74- 
SO- 
TS- 
7J' 
71' 
M- 
78- 
W 
90 




61 


16- 


95,435 


2,042 


2* 


— 


— 


— 


— 




466 




70 


18- 


.101 
1 


78 


1 



(u) aou voluntary schools and 14 boards did not reply to Question 18. 
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14 








15 and 16 






18 






• 


>oIs which approTe of 
raedeal Iniitraotioii. 


Cookery tanght. 


Most freqnent Recommendations 
respecting Attendance at School. 


Compolsion qiplied (ft). 




Age 

for compulsory 

Attendance. 


Standud 
for Exemption. 


Fairly and 
effectirely. 


Fairly only. 


Neither. 


s- 


Domestic 
Daties 
(Girls). 


Cookery. 


Schools. 


Cost. 


»r 


FnU 
time. 


Half 
time. 


Partial. 


Total. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


S 
» 
[) 
9 


57 

90 

51 

94 

1S6 

1S4 

885 

68 

117 

148 


71 
116 

51 
180 
148 
168 
477 

76 
109 
178 


1 
5 
1 
8 

1 

8 

50 

7 
4 
9 


£ 
45 


18 
18 & 18 

18 

18 
18&18 
12&18 
10,11,18 
12&1S 
11,18,18 
18&18 


14 

18 

18 

14 
18&14 

14 
18 & 14 

18 
18,18,14 
18 &1 


4 
8&4 

4 

8&4 

4 
8&4 

4 
8&4 
8&4 


5 
4&5 

5 

6 
4&5 

5 
5&6 

5 
4&5 
5&6 


98 

98 

58 

98 

89 

145 

588 

98 

178 

145 


10- 
80* 
29- 
88- 
87- 
88* 
50* 
49- 
44- 
48* 


9 

84 
86 
88 
48 

8 
78 
15 

8 
17 


5- 
Il- 
ia- 
11- 
14- 
1- 
7- 
7* 
9- 
5- 


64 
175 

98 
118 
175 
808 
489 

86 
199 
165 


86- 
56. 
47- 
44' 
58- 
54* 
41* 
48- 
50* 
49* 




1^58 


1^18 


84 


— 


— 


\"~ 


— 


— 


1,584 


48* 


876 


7' 


1»768 


47- 


9 

1 


88 

5 

16 
6 
19 
11 
11 
16 
14 


a 

88 

4 

88 

7 

85 

*17 

10 

14 

18 


Boards. 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
5 

1 

7 


SO 

810 
23 

800 


18 
12&18 

18 

18 
18&18 

18 

10 

10 
11,12,18 

13 


14 

18 

14 

IS 
18&14 

IS 

13 

13 
12,13.14 

18 


4 
8&4 

4 

4 
8&4 

4 

8 

8 
S&4 

8 


5 
4&5 

5 

6 
4&5 

5 

5 

5 
4&5 

5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 





186 


148 


81 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


-^ 


— 


1 


~ 



O 58808. 



(6) 187 Toluntary schools did iioi reply to Question 18. 
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ClBCULAR A. 3. 
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Voi<tiirrAiiT 
Schools. ' 


Schools ^vinff 
Religious Instruction. 


Religious lastmetion giren 


Begisten marked 


Selkoih 

CUUn 
m 

ftm 


l>»Uj. 


Not 

It all. 


No 
reply. 


By Teaolier. 


By other 
Penons a« 

W«llftS 

Tnmber. 


Thtoug^houi 
the School 

at the 
iama time. 


Before 

BeUgious 
Teaching. 


After 
Re]i|rioiis 
Teadiing. 


Bothb«lbn 
and after 
BeligMNu 
TeaddBg. 


DeTOtt - 
Botmt 

GlouceetcT 
lEeot 

Lei^^ter - 
Lincoln 

StaflbnJ - 


17» 
506 
1»7 
247 
330 
376 
1,069 
198 
BBS 
S3 1 


I 

3 

1 
1 
93 
I 
1 
1 


3 

1 

I 
i 

18 

a 

I 

9 


179 

3oe 

197 
247 
33U 
373 
1,071 
193 
388 
329 


131 
176 

139 
108 
307 

%m 

477 
116 
S48 
X3& 


177 

30S 
195 
233 
339 
366 
1,054 
193 
385 
3S9 


17 
ST 
33 
22 
3G 
35 
63 
18 
27 
30 


138 
244 
160 
213 
351 
2it 
!)13 
169 
336 
371 


24 1 

39 

13 

n 

41 
110 
130 

11 

S3 

3ft 


« 

31 

ri 
u 
II 
u 
11 
f 
11 
« 


Total - 
Fer-eeitt«fe ' 


3,fias 

9« 


103 


30 


3,618 
96 


3,079 
55 


3.568 


366 


2,935 
7S 


443 ' 


SM 


Berkii 
Defon - 
Doitet 
Durbau) - 
{flouceNtcr - 
Kmt 

LeiceRt^T 

LiiifColt] 
Slftfibrd - 


5 

ll> 

22 

SI 

so 


* 
3 

it 

9 

n 

8 


I 
I 

1 


5 
102 
10 
34 
21 
54 
S3 
37 
&S 
SO 


1 

i 

3 
7 

2 
1 


.*• 
100 
10 
34 
SB 
53 
33 
27 
.'^4 
30 


4 
1 

4 

1 

3 


98 
9 
29 
31 
S3 
19 
33 
54 
37 


3 
1 
6 
1 
18 
I 
3 
1 
3 


Boudik 

4 
1 
S 
4 

1 




84fi 
90 


33 


3 


8&S 
93 


43 

i1 


356 


11 
S 


313 , 
«3 


37 


1( 



■ 


1 


■ 


^1 


^^M 


' 5 


6 


7 


8 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Rioiu InstTuctioQ of 
Pupil Teachera. 


Time for Relig-iotii 

Teaching 

encroached upon 

when Government 

Inspection is 

pendiDir. 


Examination of 
Religious 
Teaching. 


Schools in which it is stated 
Parent! desire 


Schools satisfied with ^^^^^| 
EncouragemeDt given by ^^^^H 
State to Moral Training. ^^^H 


Bra 


Beligioiu laatruc- 
tiOD given 


With 
■ Scboola. 


Sepa. 
nuelj- 


Schools. 


Extent, 


Number 

of 
Schools, 


Children 
with- 
drawn]. 


Religious 
Trainbg. 


Moral 
Training . 


Yea. 


^^M 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


Per ^^M 


70 


8 


63 


35 


Slight 


158 


18 


163 


91* 


159 


S9' 


70 


39- 


83 


46* ^^^1 


to 


21 


lfK> 


d4 


Slight 


174 


314 


283 


91' 


885 


92' 


117 


38- 


154 


^^H 


B4 


U 


6!» 


41 


Slight 


177 


106 


183 


sa- 


179 


91- 


99 


50' 


77 


^^H 


yo 


21 


149 


118 


Slight 


182 


159 


244 


gs- 


349 


97- 


100 


39- 


114 


45' ^^H 


16 


94 


139 


65 


Slight 


273 


sa 


298 


90- 


297 


89" 


139 


42" 


157 


^^H 


K 


21 


156 


93 


Sligh 


349 


152 


358 


94' 


358 


94- 


157 


41' 


166 


^^^1 


16 


6g 


654 


518 


Slight 


857 


683 


1,026 


:87* 


1,072 


91' 


507 


43- 


562 


48' ^^H 


tB 


1» 


84 


61 


SHght 


190 


72 


190 


95- 


191 


95- 


93 


46* 


86 


^^H 


15 


14 


199 


119 


Slight 


334 


76 


374 


96- 


375 


96- 


202 


52* 


149 


^^H 


14 


IS 


303 


117 


Slight 


382 


905 


820 


96- 


321 


98- 


127 


38* 


176 


58* ^^H 


^ 




























^^H 


\1 


917 


I.7S8 


1^61 




t,976 


1,817 


3,438 


02- 


3,486 


93- 


1,611 


46' 


1,723 


^^H 




to* 


gi 


3S 


— 


— 


— 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


^H 


i. 






Boudi. 






















■ 


S 


— 


2 


— 


— 


I 


1 


4 


SO- 


4 


80* 


2 


40- 


— 


^M 


•: 


12 


28 


34 


Slight 


52 


Some 


76 


TO - 


76 


70' 


63 


68- 


20 


^^H 


1 


— 


1 


S 


Slight 


4 


I 


7 


70- 


7 


70- 


6 


60- 


3 


^^H 


K 


13 


8 


12 


Slight 


7 


38 


95 


63- 


25 


63- 


27 


68' 


10 


25- ^^H 


' 


6 


5 


6 


Slight 


10 


6 


19 


86- 


18 


82- 


12 


55- 


10 


45 ^^^1 


r 


fl 


7 


18 


Slight 


15 


2 


47 


87- 


48 


89- 


38 


70- 


14 


26' ^^H 


• 


6 


10 


5 


Slight , 


7 


256 1 


22 


79- 


24 


se- 


23 


79* 


4 


^^H 


» 


5 


8 


4 


Slight 


7 


- 


23 


85- 


34 


as - 


19 


ro- 


7 


^^H 


> 


11 


6 


12 


Sl%ht 


8 


3 


50 


83- 


53 


87- 


39 


es* 


12 


^^H 


' 


S 


14 


10 


Slight 


I'i 


2 


26 


87* 


25 


88- 


n 


fi7- 


6 


^^H 


1 


67 
S5* 


84 
3S 


108 
30 


^— 


123 


303 1 


299 


78* 


303 


79- 


245 


64- 


8C 


^^^H 




* rer.centage 


OD schooifl and boar 


da with pupiHeaohera. 


^^1 


1 


m 
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k E T i: R N n. 



HEAD TEACHKB8. 



SncxAKT of the 12 Districts, with Per-centages. 



SrvKAST '/r ^.FnsK/s* oc Acts. Codc. aM AjMasn-TEATiosi (piren in Answers to Qnettions 1, fi, 

Mad 19 . amaced ia tfte order of frcqneocr. 

Cbrakr D, was Kxt to :ii< b««d btachen of depart- Tbe Fill atiuii DspartmsBt should fix the stsadvd 
BM»is» in 24^^ ieby>ls. B«pUcs w«re i g <j e iiwl frtna of cxempciaa. 

MM hMd icaecMSS of dfrfMrnzieztts. Tbe foOowins AH cer tt fiB atBs of ezemption should be signed hj 
*mmmmrj grrea r/-i«ilT thit opuioos fwhSch are ststaa 
mM* aft 4«M(th :& tM n^crt on each district for all 
easfw ia «ky^ uyja« o-pnuona oooir more ihan 10 liina a. 
TTuter esdb bea/i the first opinians are nmii ions, and 
tfc<«7 gndn^iy decLzM to the abore limit as the end. 

Ada. 

Comfm'wm is tnrffirient. 

Tb* etf* awl standard of esemption shoald be ruaed. 
HaJf-^fflM sfaoeld ^« abolished. 
7W» bf<tlaw« «ao«M be made uniform. 
HMMWi« ftjuts f'';r itegnlanty shoald be inflicted. 
Kmtlf^^if "4 dkildnrr. under the legal age shoald be 
pvnuiM^< 
Tbe irf st«rm of fi^jing the fees of poor children needs 

rVTMV'A. 

B«^{nlar atC«iyiaA/» iboold be enoooraged fay pnses 
and remiiMion rif fwe. 

£dacatton th/yald l>» free. 

The AetM ht^ fXjaafi.idMlvm. 

Volontarj ichools sfaoold Ijo pat on an eqnali^ with 
board schools, and r^oeiTe a share of rates. 

Tbers shonld be special coorU for tchool cases. 

Compulsoiy attendance shoald begin at an earlier 
ege. 

Exemption shonld be based on attendance. 

Parents, not schools, should suifer for irxegular 
attendance. 

School board areas iihonld be enlarged. 

The ciimnlatiye Tote ahoold be abolished. 

The Edooation, Factory, and Mining Acts shoald be 
assimilated. 

There shonld bo a census of children of school age. 

The qaalifications of membem of Bchool boards ihould 
be rained. 

Voluntary schools ihould receire larger grants. 

Damo schools shoald be supervised or alwlished. 

Boards and school attendance committees should 
hare power to appeal against the decisions of mi^^- 
trates. 

Special schools for wastrels and truants shonld be 
prorided. 



HoDoar eertificafees shoald be rerired. 
Fees of irregnlar children should be raised. 
Tbe eost of pttMecation shoald be rednoed. 
There shoald be the option of pejfiBg rates or 
safaeeribin^ to Tohmtsiy schools. 
ExennttoD shoald be based <m staaderda rally. 
Sehools ought not to be rated. 

OODI. 

Payment by results should be abolished. 

Tbe merit grant should be abolished. 

There should be complete liberty of classifloetum. 

Arithmetae should be simpler. 

Too many reeding books are required. 

The 22 weeks' syitom should be aboliahed. 

A larger fixed grant shonld be pstd on f iwgs 
attendance. 

Tbe work of the upper stsDdMda if too diflloalt 

Tbe examination snould be simplified for ooontiy 
schools and poor town sohools. 

Grammar (English) is too <il*fli ffn lti 

The requirements ci the Oode are too seTeztt, and 
induoe cramming. 

The 17«. fid. limit should be abolished 

The examination should be simplified for poor sad 
dnll diildren. 

There shonld be liberty to withhold ohildran fhm 
examination. 

Sewing should be easier. 

IndiTioual examination shonld give plaoe fee i 
examination. 

The examination of half-timsn should be 
lenient. 

There should be firee dhoioe of olsss saUeets. 

Irregular children should be enMlndsd tnan. Ihs 
examination. 

Geography should be simplified. 

Allowance should be made for bed irathr wA 
epidemics. 

Spelling is too difficult. 

The drawing eraminstion is too i 
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CiBCULABS A. 1 and 2. 



VOLDNTABT 



8ehool» recMilving ApdhbI 
Gtafite. 



No. 



Accom- 
j modfttloD. 



Attend- 
ance. 



Berks 
DuTOn 
Dorset 
Dnrhain 
Glotiooit«i ' 
Kent ' 

Iiieioeater 
LaocoIq 

Total - 
Pereei)tiig« 



$94 
898 
a4i 

S44 

487 

4r40 



4,sse 



39354 

7l,]06 

35^76 

107,100 

99,441 

e3e.&3s 
47,055 

74,531 

134,039 



i,33o,aae 



36,150 
44,2^4 
33,515 

74,069 
51,812 
70,891 
S9S,745 
3S4i£8 
45,11a 
85,823 



SchooU ^^'btc^l bjiTe sent 
in Retunat. 



No. 



Accom- 
modatto&.l 



No, on 
Books. 



Averagie 
Attend- 



No. of S< 



With ATerage 
not exceed 



3- 



5:3542 



85 1 ,723 



179 

aio 

197 
356 
3$3 ' 
379 
1,180 
201 
391 
334 



3,759 

7S 



3^,340 
57,094 
38,371 
78,781 
66,381 
86,863 
514,560 
39,363 
60,474 



26,805 
47,635 
S3,804 
73,011 
55,648 
79,688 
430,326 
34,683 
49,648 



98,597 88,109 



1,06S^£6 



909,306 



21,643 
36,330 
18,335 
53,864 
41,935 
61,254 
335,843 
26,779 
36,333 
67,970 



689,155 



57 



13 
7 
8 

1 
IT 
10 
13 

ft 
39 

e 



^ 



iS 



104 



349 



BOARM, 



Befki 

Deroa 

Dorset 

Durham 

Qbuecfitor ^ 

Kent- 

liAQUBBtiire - 

Xincolo 
Stttflord 



Eds. 



8 
1S8 
19 
49 
35 
64 
33 
33 
84 
36 



Scli^ 



14 
32S 

35 
139 

84 
103 
187 

53 
121 
154 



Total • • 498 1,101 



4,544 

40,060 
3,048 
73,487 
91,377 
23,573 
105433 
19,948 
19^74 
77,647 



388,687 



3,534 
37,441 

3,060 
58,411 

16,870 
17,580 
77,233 
17,135 
13,453 
63,053 



391,699 



Bdf. \8chi. 



5 I 9 
109 ' 185 



10 
40 
93 
54 
28 
37 



16 

138 

61 

89 

ISl 

46 



60 : 91 
30 139 



335 
77 



944 



3,772 
33,956 
1.637 
69,707 
18,053 
31,549 
104,119 
18,529 
14,915 
71,363 



3,970 
31,548 
1,250 
64,780 
18,579 
31^68 
101,051 
20,361 
14,263 
73,996 



357,589 



351,066 



3.064 
34,109 

1,011 
50,938 
14,740 
16,101 
76,979 
16,184 
10,683 
57,988 



271,087 
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14 








15 and 16 






18 






• 


xda which approTe of 
tMtieal InRtnietioii. 


Cookery taught. 


Most frequent Recommendations 
respecting Attendance at School. 


Compulsion qipUed (6). 




Age 

for compulsoiy 

Attendance. 


Standard 
for Exemption. 


Fairly and 
effectively. 


Fairly only. 


Neither. 


*~ Domestic 
"^ Duties 
J,^ (Qirta). 


Cookery. 


Schools. 


Cost. 


FuU 
time. 


Half 
time. 


Partial. 


Total. 


No. 


Per 
cent 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


) 57 
1 90 
» 51 
) »4 
1 1S5 
i 1S4 
i S85 
i 68 
> 117 
1 14S 


71 
116 

51 
190 
Ui 
168 
477 

76 
109 
178 


1 
5 

1 
8 
1 
8 
50 
7 
4 
9 


£ 
45 


18 
18 & 18 

18 

18 
18&18 
18&13 
10,11,18 
12&18 
11,18,18 
18&18 


14 

18 

18 

14 
18&14 

14 
18& 14 

18 
18,18,14 
18 &1 


4 
8&4 

4 

* 

8&4 

4 
8&4 

4 
8&4 
8ft4 


6 
4ft 5 

5 

6 
4ft5 

5 
5ft6 

5 
4ft5 
Sft6 


98 

98 

58 

98 

89 

145 

588 

98 

179 

145 


10- 
SO- 
29- 
88- 
87- 
88- 
50- 
49* 
44- 
48- 


9 
84 
86 
88 
48 

8 

78 
15 

8 
17 


5- 
Il- 
ls- 
11- 
14- 
1- 
7- 
7* 
8- 
5- 


64 
175 

98 
118 
175 
808 
489 

86 
199 
165 


86- 
56. 
47- 
44* 
58- 
54* 
41* 
48' 
50* 
49* 


1,858 

1 


I^IS 


84 


— 


— 


v"" 


— 


— 


1,584 


48 • 


876 


7* 


1,769 


47' 


S8 
ft 
16 
6 
19 
11 


S 
82 

4 
83 

7 
85 
M7 
10 
14 
18 


Boaxds. 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
5 
1 

7 


SO 

810 
88 

800 


18 
12&18 

18 

18 
18&18 

18 

10 

10 
11,12,18 

13 


14 

18 

14 

18 
18 ft 14 

18 

IS 

13 
18,13,14 

18 


4 
8&4 

4 

4 
8&4 

4 

8 

8 
S&4 

8 


5 
4ft5 

5 

6 
4ft5 

5 

5 

5 
4ft5 

5 




— 


— 


— 


— 


"* 


1S6 


148 


81 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■^ 


— 


— 


— 



55908. 



(6) 187 voluntary schools did not reply to Question 18. 

3F 
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RETURN n. 



HEAD TEACHERS. 



SuMMART of the 1 2 Districts, with Per-centageB. 



SHMitART OF OPINIONS ou AcTs, CoDE, nnd ADMINISTRATION (gi\^eii In Answers to QaMtioa» 1, 5, 

fttid 19), Hrrangeil in the order of frequency. 



Circular D, waa Bent to the head teachers (of depart- 
ments) in 3,130 flchoola. Replies were received from 
3,496 head teachera of departments. The following 
Hummary gives briefly the opinions (which are statea 
more at length in the report on eaoh district) for all 
caaeH in whirh thosu opinions occnr more than ID timeH. 
TTnder each head the first opinions are numerous, and 
they gradnallj decline to the aboye limit at the end. 

ACTS. 

Compnlsion is inefficient. 

The age and standard of exemption should be raised. 

Half-time should be abolished. 

The byelawB shonld be made uniform. 

Heavier finea for irregularity should be infiioted. 

Employers of children under the legal age should be 
puniahed. 

The system of paying the fees of poor children needs 
revipion. 

Regular attendance should be encouraged by prises 
and remission of fees. 

Education should be free. 

The Acte need consolidation. 

Voluntary schools should be put on an equality with 
board schools, and receive a share of rates. 

There should be special courts for school cases. 

Compulsory attendance should begin at an earlier 
age. 

Exemption should be based on attendance. 

Farentfi, not schools, should suffer for irregular 
attendance. 

School board areas should be enlarged. 

The cumulative vote should be abolished. 

The Education, Factory, and Mining Acts should be 
assimilated. 

There should bo a census of children of school age. 

The qualifi cations of members of school boards should 
be raised. 

Voluntary schools should receive larger grants. 

Dame schools should be supervised or abolished. 

Boards and school attendance committees should 
have power to appeal against the decisions of magis- 
trates. 

Special sohools for wastrels and truante should be 
provided. 



The Education Department should fix the sUndird 
of exemption. 

All certificates of exemption shonld be ilgoed by , 
teachers. 

Honour certificates should be revived. 

Fees of irregular children should be raised. 

The cost of prosecution should be reduced. 

There should be the option of paying nt«i or { 
subscribing to voluntary schools. 

Exemption should be based on standards only 

Schools ought not to be rated. 

Oons. 

Payment by results shoo Id be abolished. 

The merit grant should be abolished. 

There should be complete liberty of olaasiBoation. 

Arithmetic shauld be simpler. 

Too many reading books are required. 

The 22 weeks' system should be abolished, 

A larger fixed grant shonld be paid on sTwtgi^ 
attendance. 

The work of the upper standards is too difficnlt. 

The examination should be simplified for ooonirj ] 
schools and poor town nohoole. 

Grammar (English) is too difficult. 

The requirements of the Code are too aeven, tad] 
induce cramming. 

The 17«. 6d, limit should be aboliahed. 

The examination should be simplified for poor tai^ 
dull children. 

There should be liberty to withhold ohildreo froa 
examination. 

Sewing should be easier. 

ludividnal examination should give place to dni 
examination. 

The examination of half-timers should be 
lenient. 

There should be free choice of olau sutgeotB. 

Irregular children should be exoladed fri 
examination. 

Geography should be simplified. 

Allowance should be made for bad 
epidemics. 

Spelling is too difficult. 

Tne drawing examination is too ■^verft. 



nun 



YoTmg ohildrcu ehonld be treatped with more louiency. 

The work of girls should bo reduced. 

The BtandaixJ eyatem should be aboli>hed. 

Infant boys t-bould not be taught sewing. 

Dictation' Bli'mld be given from the literary reader. 

There should be a ByTlabus for infanta. 

After six weeks absence names shonld be remoTed 
from registers. 

The examinati ;« uf Welsh children should be modi- 
fled ou account ot the bi-lin^al difficulty. 

There ahoald be fewer changes in the Code, and it 
■honid be simplified. 

Technical aud scientific teaching needs encourage- 
ment. 

Dictation should be given out by the teacher, who 
should take a part in the examination. 

Eight shooJa be made the age for Standard I. 

Notice should be given of all chan^^ea in the Code. 

The per-centage syutem should be ahili»hed. 

Overtime in schools should be prohilHtrd 

There should be a syllabus for cla>a dabjeola, and 
these should be simplified. 

Schools should be made more attractive to children. 

Drawing should be examined by the Science and Art 
Department. 

There should be fewer object lessons (less kindnr- 
garten). 

Composition should be made eaaier. 

Special schools should be provided for half-timers. 

Writing and spelling should be separated in exami- 
, nation. 

The standard and labour pass shonld be aHsimilaied. 

Ni^ht BchooU should be encouraged, and should have 
a separate syllabus. 

The work of infants should be reduced. 

There ahould bo fewer subjects of examination. 

Specific aubjocts should be made easier. 

Singing should be simplified. 

The step frotn Standard HI. to Standanl I¥. should 
be e^isier. 

The Education Department should choose the 
dictation. 

Corporal punishment should be recognised. 

The number presented for exiimiriation should be a 
per-centage of tne number on the books. 

Shorthand^ mensuration, and book-keeping should be 
taught. 

Drill, calisthenics, and hrgtene should be taaght. 

I. Poetry should be excluded from Euglish or eimpli- 
Eed. 
j There should be a uniform system of weight and 
BttcaMurcs. 
There should be no individual examination of 
infants. 
Examination by sample should be abolished, 
aul 



ADMiriSTEATION. 



Pressui'e is required to compel magistrates, local 
'authorities, and attendance officers to carry out the 
Education Acts. 

There is great want of nniformity in the method 
and standanl of examination. 



HcT Majesty's Inspectors should be practical men, 
selected from elementary teachers. 

The minimum btaff should bo increased. 

There should lie a minister of education. 

UfT Majesty's Inspectors should not exceed the Code 
or their instructions; should be less severe and more 
considerate, and should have less power. 

Teachers should have security of tenure. 

The examination papers should be returned. 

The endoraement of parchment certificates should 
cease. 

The Education Department should carry oat com- 
pulsion. 

The examination should be less hurried. 

There should be a court of appeal for teachers. 

Attendance officers should be more numerous. 

Managers and teachers desire more power and 
{"reednm. 

Visits without notice should be more frequent. 

Persons interested in juvenile labour should not be 
jillowed to become members of school attendance com- 
mittee?. 

Police should act as attendance officers. 

A larger stafT should be provided iu small schools. 

The results of pupil-teacher examinations should be 
made known sooner. 

Boards and school attendance committees need to be 
reconstituted. 

The age of appointment and salary of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors' assistants should be raised. 

A Government inspector of attendance should be 
appointed. 

Local authorities should have less power. 

The supply of teachers should be limited. 

The reports and grante should follow examination 
more quickly. 

Pupil-teachera ought not to count on the staff during 
first years, aud they tibould have less work. 

Parents should be aupplitd with copies of the Acts. 

Teachers should have fixed salaries and peuRions. 

Her Majesty's Inspectors' assistante should have less 
power. 

Her Majesty's Lnepectors should be punctual at 
examinations; their djstricts should be changed, and 
their instructions made public. 

A higher standard of efficiency should be required 
for a teacher's certificate. 

Scht^ol attendance committees should be abolished. 

Attendance officers should have power of arrest. 

Attendance officers should have same power as 
factory inspectors. 

Teachers should have less clerical work. 

Managers should have less power. 

Pupil-teachers should serve a longer apprenticeship. 

Local authorities should have more power. 

Examination and inspection should take place on 
different days. 

Factory inspectors should be made to do thiiir 
duty. 

Certificates of birth should be iseued only by 
registrars. 
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DRAWma AND SOIBNGB RETURN. 



CiBonLABS A. 4 and D. 3. 



BOTAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION ACTS. 



SffltaS* M ^^^^ • School in the County of and in the Diatrict of the 

kcd Bune of the Sehooi. vomj School Board of (or) School Attendance Committee of 

buPCoUlKL 
ttate whethar Sonl or 
^iUa«fiot«ringorA«rt. oharacter of District f 



QuMnoire as to DiAwora and Scuvoi. 



1. Ii Drawing tanght in joor School— 

(a) Aa a Claoi Snbjeot P 

or 

(b) Under the Science and Art Department P 
(e) From the Flat or from Models, or both P 

(d) Is ^nr School adeqoately provided with Models for instmction in Geometrical Drawing P 

i~(a) Do yon consider the Subjects and Grades of Instruction in Science prescribed or allowod by the Code 
adapted to children of the ages attending the Elementary Schools of your neighbourhood P 

(( Ib Uieir division into Class Subjects and Specific Subjects adapted to the wants of your locality P 

(e) Ib Natural Science taught in your School P 

((i) la it taught experimentally, and do the Children themselves carry out the experiments P 

(i) What apparatus for instruction (for instance, chemical or physical apparatus, or models for instruction is 
Animal or Vegetable Physiology) is provided in your School P 



The ibore Circular, marked A 4, was sent to Managers of Yoluntary Schools and to School Boards in the 

following 10 counties : 

Berkshire, Kent, 

Devonshire, Iiancashire, 

Dorset, Leicester, 

Durham, Idnoolnshire, 

Gloucestershire, Staffordshire. 



The abore Oicular, marked D 3, was sent to Head Teachers of Schools in the following districts : 

Wert Biding of Yorkshire, Sussex, 

Chelsea, 1 WQts, 

Qnenwich, [-London School Board District. Merionethshire, 

Soathwark, 1 Birkenhead, 

Bedfordshire, West Ham, Essex, 

Two Mioing Unions in Glamorganshire, Wsrwickshire. 



'KieGircalars were sent out in October and November 1886, and the replies were received early in 1887; they 
oantun many oomplalntB respecting the 17«. 6d. limit. Drawing has since been re«transferred to the Science and 
Art Oeparfanent, so that the grant is now paid independently of the 17«. 6d. limit, and a new Code for drawing 
kH been introduced. 

^ Betams are given in two tables corresponding to the two gronpa. In Table I. it will be seen that the 
JgnM refer to School Boards, and not to Board Schools; each Board received one circular only. In Table II. 
Mintoolimm refers to schools; circulars were sent to all Head Teachers (heads of departments) in all tbe 
Mkooli in those districts. 
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1 


Sent * 


Voluntary schools 


467 


355 


7 


3^ 


3 


13 


^ 


31 


1« 


J 


1 




Boarilj* 


64 


39 


4 


5 


I 


9 


— 


7 


6 


1 


1 


LaDCttsbire • 


Voluntary school ■ 


1^43 


1,106 


78 


335 


22 


US 


3 


177 


133 


IS 


1 




Poards 


3a 


28 


& 


13 


— 


3 


1 


H 


» 


^ 


f 






• 




Many 


complain 
Thirty 


tbat drai 
J schools 


ring tfi IE 
have du 


nposiahle 
(continue 


under t) 
d teachiii 


MJ 17*. 6rf 


. East 




Leicestendiire 


Volaat&ry ichools 


S44 


196 


4 


13 





7 


_^ 


10 


7 


3 






Boards 


33 


24 


I 
Some d 


1 
not teaA 


b it becfl 


1 
ose tbe 1 
ofgt 


7*. 6rf. H 
ant. 


1 
mjt won 


1 
d prereitt 






LiiiOoliiBbiri! - 


Voluntary schools 


487 


357 


IS 


34 


ft 


15 1 


«^ 


18 


It 


1 






Boards 


84 


60 


S 


4 


1 


S 


— 


5 


1 


1 




8talfoTiyhir«' ' 


VotuBtaiy ftcbooU 


440 


313 


9 


61 


3 


30 


3 


47 


S3 


1 






Boards 


as 


ts 


8 


13 


1 


1 


_ 


16 


8 


f 








1 


Some state drawing will have to be diicontjnned on a««<niat d 
17f. e^j. MaiL 
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DRAWING (D. 8). 



TABLE 







Drawing Gfareolaia. 


Drawing tan^t 






^ 


District. 


Number of 
Schools to 
which Circu- 
lars were sent 
for the Head 
Teachers in 
aU Depart- 
ments. 


Number 

of 
Circulars 
returned. 


Asa 

Class 
Subject. 


Under 
Science 
and Art 
Depart- 
ment 


Not 

for 

Grant. 


From 
FUt. 


I^om 

ModdK 


IVom 
both. 


GeoMtricri 
Dnn% 






Ada. 
qoatefy. 


m 




Yorkshire, West 
Riding. ^ 


Voluntary 

Schools. 

Boards . 


. 1,856 


1,406- 


68 

69 
Son 


96 

91 
le say the j 


18 

4 
rwillhai 


1 
54 1 

46 — 

re to dtsoontinna 1 
17s. M. limit 


104 

107 
>rawing 


68 1 

88 4 

onaeeootsf 




Chelsea ■ 


Voluntary 

Schools. 

Boards - 


92 


85' 


6 
19 


7 

8 


2 


8 
2 


— 


10 
84 


5 

19 


I 

I 

1 




Gxeenwioh - 


Voluntary 

Schools. 

Boards - 


87 


1S5< 


9 
88 


6 
8 


8 


4 
1 


— 


10 
88 


8 
88 




Southwark 


Voluntary 

schooh. 

Boards - 


67 


88- 


1 
18 


7 
12 


1 


4 
6 


— 


5 
84 


8 
81 


- 




Bedfordshire 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards - 


. 145 


137- 


2 


9 

4 


4 


7 
2 


— 


4 
4 


5 
1 


1 




Glamorgan 
Unions of— 
Pontypridd. 
MerthyrTydvil. 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards - 


108 


90' 


8 


2 
9 


— 


1 
8 


— 


1 
8 


1 
8 


- 




Sussex 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards - 


4S2 


886. 


10 
10 


14 
9 


8 

1 


6 
5 


— 


18 
18 


9 
9 


t 




WUts 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards - 


> 855 


817. 


8 


19 
5 


5 


7 


— 


9 
5 


5 
8 


4 




Merioneth 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards - 


78 


56. 


— 


1 


1 


1 
1 


— 


— 


— 


- 




Birkenhead 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards - 


25 
None. 


81 


— 


5 


1 


8 


— 


4 


1 


1 




West Ham (Essex) 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards 


I 25 


"{ 


8 


2 
15 


1 


5 


— 


8 

14 


1 
9 


I 
1 




Warwickshire 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards • 


I 375 


480' 


S8 

27 
Many < 


84 

19 
somplaint 


9 

1 
hat the 1 


90 

8 
7«.6<i.Ii 
tuigkl 


nitpcmn 


86 

84 

BDtsDlW 


17 

88 

ifiqgfttia 


1 

4 

ibifaf 
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COMPARATIVE RETURN (B.) 



SUMMARY, 

Giying Gbkekal Eestjlts of Comfaeison between 

rOLUNTART SCHOOLS with Average Attendance less than 300, 

VOLUNTART SCHOOLS with Average Attendance 300 and over, 

BOARD SCHOOLS with Average Attendance less than 300, 

BOARD SCHOOLS with Average Attendance 300 and over, 

for 126 Boroughs and Towns. 

And also between 

VOLUNTART SCHOOLS with Average Attendance less than 100, 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS with Average Attendance 100 and over, 
BOARD SCHOOLS with Average Attendance less than 100, 
BOARD SCHOOLS with Average Attendance 100 and over, 

for 30 Unions. 



o ASMS. 



3H 
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COMPARATIVE 



fbom education departmjsnt 



GENERAL RESULTS. 

SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 



Popnlation, 1881, 

for the 

1S5 DistricU. 



VolanUry (A.) 



B<Mird(B.) 



6,680,873 - 



Sehooh giving Re- 
turns for 12 
months only 



'} 



Schools giving Re- 
turns for 12 
months only 



-') 



Total 
Nmnber 

of. 
Sohoolg. 



954 



915 



209 



Total 
Avenge 
Attend- 
ance. 



162,002 



155,885 



87,185 



194 34,846 



Average 

Size 

of 

SchooL 



170 



178 



Schools giving Betnms for 12 Months 

only. 



Total 

Grant 

earned 

1884-5. 



125»366 



Average 

Grant 

earned 

1884-5. 



Total 
Cost. 



Average 
Cost. 



9' d. \ £ \ t, d. 



16 1 267,091 34 3^ 



29,849 



17 \\ 



75,182 



43 If 



I 



YolunUry (C.) 



Schools giving Re' 
turns far 12 
months only 



'} 



737 
719 



375,907 
366,411 



SCHOOJ^ WITH AVERAGE 
510 — — — _ 



319,558 



17 5^ 



623,287 



34 0^ 



Board (D.) 



Schools giving Re-^ 
turns for 12 > 
months only - J 



462 

435 



321,404 
302,189 



606 



276.049 



18 3i 



593,163 



39 3 



TOTAL SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 



Voluntary (A.) 
Board (B.) - 



Total 

Schools giving Re- ^ 

turns for 12 > 

months only -J 



9^' 

209 



1,163 
1,109 



162,002 
37,135 



199,137 
190,731 



170 
178 



171 



125,366 
29,849 



16 1 

17 H 



155,215 I 16 3^ 



267,091 
76,182 



342,273 



34 3i 
43 If 



35 10^ 



TOTAL SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 



Voluntary (C.) 
Board (D.) - 



Total 

Schools giving Re- 
turns for 12 
months only 



'} 



737 


375,907 


510 


319,558 


17 


5i 


623,287 


34 


Oi 


462 


321,404 


696 


276,049 


18 


H 


593,163 


39 


3 


1,199 


697,311 


582 


— 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


1,154 


668,600 


— 


595,607 


17 


9| 


1,216,450 


36 


4f 



RETURN (B). 
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STATISTICS, Year 1884-5. 



—125 BOROUOHS AND TOWNS. 

ATTENDANCE LESS THAN 300. 



Number 
pie- 
tented 

for 
£zami- 
natioa. 



Total 
Passes. 



Per- 
centage 

of 
Passes. 



Merit Grant 
(DepartmentH and Classes). 



Fair. 



Good. 



Ex- 
cellent 



105,626 



264,190 83* ; 533 844 



Re- 
fused. 



268 



Per-centages. 



23,247 



60,816 



87- 



Per-centagea. 



31-| 49- 15 



92 



73 
20* 



H- 



175 i 99 13 



48 



28-} 4 



Class SubjectH (Senior Departments). 
KnglUh. 



U. 



322 



36- 



52 
27- 



28. 



Re- 
fused. 



2Dd Subject. 



Paid. 



Re- 
fused. 



Senior 
Departments. 



Took. 



490 78 i 719 45 890 62 



55- 



131 



68- 



94 



Did 

not 

take. 



Specific 
Snb- 
jecto. 



6- i 



9 ; 167 



98 



192 



ATTENDANCE 300 AND OVEB. 



ATTENDANCE LESS THAN 300. 
1105,626- 264,1901 83' I 533 j 844 



28,247 60,816 


87- 


128,878| 325,006 


84- 



73 



606 



175 



1,0191 



j I 

Per-centages. 



29v 49 



268 


92 


322 


99 


13 


52 


367 


lOo 


374 


17- 


5- 


34- 


• 













ATTENDANCE tm) AND OVER. 



3H 2 



1,417 



1,072 



265,330 


685,015 


86- 


352 


1,111 


538 


31 j 


312 


933 


51 


1,247 


21 


1,296 


11 


7,085 


Pi 


iT-centage 


3. 


17- 


55- 


26- 


2- 


24- 


72- 


*• 


98- 


2- 


— 


•— 


— 


220,751 


589,519 


89- 


1 

1 162 


683 


498 


14 


157 


698 


45 


873 


9 


900 


1 


11,236 


Per-centagei 

1 

i 


L 


1 i 
12| 50-; 37- 

1 


1- 


17- 


78- 


5- 


99- 


1- 


— 


— 


— 

































490 


78 


719 


45 


890 


62 


1,417 


131 


9 


167 


*i 


192 


8 


1,072 


621 


87 


886 


49 


1,082 


70 


2,489 


58- 


8- 


95- 


5« 


— 


— 


— 





265,330 


685,015 


86- 


352 


1111 


538 


31 


312 


933 


51 


1,247 


21 


1,296 


11 


7,085 




220,751 


589,519 


89- 


162 
514 


683 
1,794 


498 


14 


157 


698 


45 


873 


9 


900 


1 


11,286 




486,081 


1,274,534 


87- 


1,036 


45 


469 


1,631 


96 


2,120 


30 


2,196 


12 


18,271 




! ! 
Per-centages. 

1 


15- 


53- 31- 

1 


r 


22- 


74- 


4- 


99- 


1- 


i 


— 


— 
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COMPABATIVI 



1 








i 


Feom education 
GENER 


DEPARTMENT 




AL BESULTS 












SCHOOLS WITH AVBBAGE 




1 

Population, 1881, 
for the 

80 Unions. 

J 


Total 
Number 

of 
Schools. 


Total 
Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


1 Average 
Size 
of 
School. 


Schools giving Returns for IS Monthi 
only. 

1 




Total 
Grant 
earned 
1884-5. 

1 


Average 
Grant 
earned 
1884-5. 


Total 
Cost. 


1 
1 
Avcngt 


Voluntary (A.) 


1,031,901 - 


482 


27,487 


57 


£ 


s. d. 


£ 


1. d. 




Schools giving 
turns for 
months 


Se--) 


474 


27,094 


— 


21,712 


16 Oi 


52,803 


39 11} 


Board (B.) - 


- 


. 


97 


6,106 


63 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Schools giving 
turns for 
months 


Re-1 

4 


91 


5,721 


— 


4,663 


16 3^ 


11,180 


39 1 












SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 


Voluntary (C.) 






301 


67,738 


225 


55,815 


16 5f 


1H341 


33 9 


Board (D.) - 


- 


- 


107 


27,568 ' 


258 


— 


1 


— 


— 




Schools giving 
turns for 
months 


4 


104 


27,199 1 


— 


23,168 


17 OJ 


•45,845 


33 8^ 












TOTAL SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 


Volantary (A.) 


• 


- 


482 


27,487 


— 


21,712 


16 0^ 


52,803 


39 11} 


Board (B.) - 


Total 


" 


97 


6,106 


■— 


4,663 


16 3i 


11,180 


89 1 




579 


33,593 


58 


— 


— 


~ 




Schools giving 
turns for 
months 


Be.-\ 


565 


32,815 


— 


26,376 


16 1 


63,988 


39 

1 












TOTAL SCHOOLS WITH AVERAGE 


Voluntary (C.) 


- 


' 


301 


67,738 


— 


55,815 


16 5f 


114,341 


38 9 


Board (D.)- - 


Total 


„ 


107 


27,568 


— 


23,168 


17 0^ 


45,846 


38 Bi 




408 


95,306 


234 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Schools giving 
turns for 
months 

1 


Be--] 


405 


94,937 


— 


78,983 


le 7} 


160,186 


33 9 



BSTUBN (B.) 



STATISTICS, Year 1884-6. 
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-30 UNIONS. 

ATTENDANCE LESS THAN 100. 



1 

Rimber 
pi*. 

MBtod 

far 

Xiuu- 

aiim. 


1 




Merit Gimnt | 
(Department! and Classei). 


Claat Saljeeti (Senior Departments). 




1 




English. 


2nd Subject. 


Senior 
Departments. 




Total 
Panes. 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Pttsses. 


Fair. 


Good. 


Ex. 
cellent. 


Be- 
fiued. 


Bpecifi- 
Sub. 


la. 


2f. 


Re- 
fiised. 


Paid. 


Be- 
fosed. 


Took. 


Did 

not 

take. 


jects. 


20^1 
Pi 


48,830 


79- 


238 
39- 


262 
43- 


52 
8- 


64 
10- 


166 

47- 


143 
40- 


47 
13- 


179 
90- 


21 
10* 


356 
74 


109 


72 


P( 


11,602 
!r-centag( 


83- 


62 
40- 


57 
44- 


14 
11' 


7 
5- 


29 
89- 


39 
53- 


6 

8- 


46 
96- 


2 
4- 


17 


1 

































ATTENDANCE 100 AND OVEE. 



48377 
P« 


123,353 


84- 


167 


351 


107 


34 


98 


239 


40 


808 


16 


377 


16 


397 


iT-centagc 


s. 


26- 


53- 


16- 


6- 


26- 


63- 


11- 


95- 


6- 


— 


— 


— 


19,565 


61,122 


87- 


60 


128 


66 


8 


46 


99 


7 


184 


1 


152 


5 


252 


Pe 


r-centag< 


8. 


20- 


52- 


27- 


1- 


30- 


66- 


5- 


99- 


1- 


— 


— 


— 

































ATTENDANCE LESS THAN 100. 



20,661 


48,830 


79- 


238 


262 


52 


64 


166 


143 


47 


179 


21 


356 


109 


72 


4^687 


11,602 


83- 


52 


57 


14 


7 


29 


39 


6 


46 


2 


74 


17 


1 


25^8 


60,432 


79- 


290 


319 


66 


71 


195 


182 


53 


225 


23 


430 


126 


73 


Pe 


r-centagi 


18. 


39- 


43- 


9- 


9- 


46- 


42* 


12- 


91- 


9- 


— 


— 


— 












•■ 





















ATTENDANCE 100 AND OVER. 



48^877 


128,353 


84- 


167 


351 


107 


34 


98 


239 


40 


308 


16 


377 


16 


397 


19^ 


51,122 


87- 


50 


128 


66 


3 


46 


99 


7 


134 


1 


152 


5 


262 


68,442 


174,476 


85- 


217 


479 


173 


37 


144 


338 


47 


442 


17 


529 


21 


649 


Pc 


rK»Dtag4 


». 


24- 


53- 


19- 


4- 


27- 


64- 


9- 


96- 


4- 


— 


— 


~ 
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OOMPARATIVB RETURN.— B. 



General Results. Statistics, Yeab 1884-5. 



Voluntary Scbools. 





Naof 


1 


Boll. 


At. Att 


VoL 
Subs. 


Merit Grant 


English. 


h 




Scbools. 

1 


F. 


G. 


E. R. 


1/ 


3/ 


B. 


ooo 


•IdiA. - 
. B. 
» C. - 


804 

218 

58 


435,860 
87,880 
17,936 


894,400 
80y455 
16,118 


296,683 
62,580 
12,659 


£ 
57,588 

12,961 

2,809 


466 
114 
.26 


1,005 

351 

50 


377 
93 
30 


65 

20 

2 


297 

100 

13 


776 

160 

44 


60 

18 

3 


28 
11 

4 


Totel • 


1,075 


541,126 
503 


490,978 
456 


371,872 

346 

68-7 V^ of Ace. 


73,358 


606 
25- 


1,306 
52- 


500 
20- 


87 
3* 


410 
27- 


980 
65- 


81 43 

8- 



Volontaiy subscriptions per head in sTcnge attendance, 4«. 0^., calculated on 12 months' returns only. 

BoABD Schools. 





No.of 
Schools. 


Ace. 


BolL 


At. AtL 


Bates. 


Merit Grant. 


English. 






F. 


G. E. 

1 


B. 


1/ 2/ 

i 


B. 


OOD 


TttleA. . 

B. - 

. C. - 


464 

140 
37 


351,068 
75,796 
12,317 


368,608 
71,598 
11,776 


284,826 

55,255 

9,039 


£ 
157,410 

85,097 

4,313 


148 

71 

9 


641 

150 

42 


447 
92 
22 


2 
5 
5 


132 

62 

5 


646 

112 

37 


26 

21 

3 


S 

4 
2 


Totsl- 


641 


489,181 
685 


451,982 
705 


348,620 

544 

79* 7„ of Ace. 


196,820 


228 
14- 


833 
51- 


561 
34- 


22 
1- 


199 
19- 


795 
75- 


50 


9 




6 


* 



Bates per head in average attendance, lis. 10^., calculated on 12 months' returns only. 







Totals. 




Fer-centage Voluntary Schools. 


Per-centage Board Schools. 




Ace. 


Boll. 


At. Att. 


Ace. 


1 
Boll. 1 At. Att. 

1 


Ace. Roll. At. Att. 

1 


lUdeA. . 


786,928 


, 763,008 


580,959 


.->5- 


51- 


51- 


4.V 49- 


49- 


- B. . 


163,126 


• 152,053 


117,8.35 


.54- 


53- 


53- 


46- 


47- 


47- 


„ a - 


80,253 


27,894 


21,698 


59- 


57- 


58- 


41- 


48* 


42* 
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Tablb a. (Results). 



VOLnnTABT Schools in 27 Large Towns having not less than 10,000 Children un ihe Roll in all PaUic 

Elementary Schools. 



No. of 


Ace. 


BoU. 


Av. 


VoL Snbs. 


Merit. 


Kn^ish. 


OS 


Schools. 


F. 


O. 


E. 


B. 


1/ 


«/ 


B. 


; 


SU4 


485,860 


894,400 


296,683 


£ 
57,588 


466 
24- 


1,005 
58- 


877 

20* 


65 
8- 


297 
25* 


776 
67- 


60 

1. 


S8 




Ave 


rage sise of so 


lool 3= 869 


8- 



Per cent, average attendance to number on roll »> 75. 
Per cent average attendance to accommodation » 68. 



Cost per head to voluntary lubflcriptions » 8t. 11^ 



BoABD Schools in 27 Large Towns having not less than 10,000 Children on the Roll in all PnUic 

Elementary Schools. 



No. of 


Ace. 


BoU. 


Av. 


Bates. 


Merit. 




English. 


1- 

ox 


School*. 


F. 


G. 


E. 


B. 


1/ 


8/ B. 


464 


851,068 


368,608 


284,826 


£ 
157,410 


148 
12- 


641 
51- 


447 
36* 


12 
1- 


182 
17- 


646 
80- 


26 


3 

1 




Ave 


rage lixe of sd 


looI » 618 


8- 



Per cent, average attendance to number on roll =3 77. 
Per cent, average attendance to accommodation » 81. 



Cost per head to rates =- lis. U 



Table B. (Results). 



VoLUMTARY SCHOOLS in 23 Medium Towns having less than 10,000 and more than 3,000 Children on the Boll 

in all Pnblic Elementary Schools. 



No. of 


1 


A _ 


Vol. Subs. 


Merit. 


• 
EnglisL 1 « 


Schools. 


Ace. AOll. A.r. 

i i 


F. 


G. 


1 
E. B. 


1/ 


1 1 * 
2/ ! B. 1 o« 

1^ 


218 


87,330 80,455 
Average sise of se 


62,580 
tiool - 287 


£ 
12,961 


114 
24* 


251 
58- 


93 
19* 


20 
4- 


100 
81- 


160 
56- 


18 1 11 




18* 



Per cent, average attendance to number on roll ■• 78. 
Per cent average attendance to accommodation > 72. 



Cost per head to volontazy subsoriptions ^ <a.9d. 



BoABD Schools in 23 Medinm Towns having less than 10,000 and more than 3,000 Children on the RoU 

in all Pnblic Elementary Schools. 



No. of 






Av. 


Rates. 


Merit 


English. 




h 


Schools. 


Ace. HOll. 


F. 


G. 


B. 


R. 


1/ 


a/ 


B. 


e 


140 


75,7)6 


1 
71,598 1 55,855 


£ 
85,097 


71 
22* 


150 
47- 


92 
29- 


5 
9' 


62 

81' 


lis 

56- 


91 


4 




Ave 


rage sise of sd 


lOol s. 895 


l»- 



Per cent, average attendance to number on roll » 77. 
Per cent, average attendance to accooBmodation * 78. 



Cost per head to ntes «^ Its. M. 



483 



Table C. (Results). 



VoLUNTART SCHOOLS in 15 Smaller Towns having less than 3,000 Children on the Boll in all Poblic 

Elementary Schools. 



No. of 


Am. 


BolL 


At. 


Vol. Sabs. 


Merit. 


Kngliah. 


h 


Sdoola. 
















^ 












F. 


G. 


E. 


B. 


1/ 


8/ 


B. 


&^ 










£ 


















SS 


17,986 
Are 


16,118 
rage rise of ael 


12,659 
1001-989 


2,809 


96 
94- 


50 
46- 


so 

28* 


2 
2- 


13 
20* 


44 

69- 


8 1 4 
* ^ f 

II- 



Per cent, average attendance to number on roll * 79. 
Per cent, arerage attendance to aooonunodation » 66. 



Cost per head to Toluntary subscriptions — 4«. 10<f. 



BoABD Schools in 15 Smaller Towns having less than 3,000 Children on the Boll (the SmaUeet baring 
934 on the Boll) in all Public Elementary Schools. 



No. of 


Aec. 


Boll. 


At. ' Bates. 

1 


Merit 


English. 




Beboola. 


F. 


Q. 


B. 


B 


1/ 


8/ 


B. 


? 


37 


19317 


11,776 


£ 
9,089 4,813 

tool » 244 — 


i 

9 42 


23 

28* 


5 
6- 


5 
11* 


87 
79- 






Ave 


ragesiseof se: 


12- 


54- 


10" 



Per eent. average attendance to number on roll » 77. 
Pv cent, average attendance to accommodation » 73. 



Cost per head to rates - 9«. lOd. 



Table D. (Besults). 



VoLUMTABT SCHOOLS in 21 Towns where there are no Board Schools and where the number on the Boll 

is upward of 3,000. 



No. of 




n-if 


Av. Alt. 


YoL Sabs. 


Merit 


Bn^iah. 


No Class 
Subject 


Sdiools. 


Aec. nuu. 


F. 


G. 


E. 


B. 


1/ 


«/ 


B. 


365 


178,171 


148,006 


110,871 


£ 
19,228 


186 
24- 


401 
51- 


176 
22* 


21 
8- 


182 
28- 


979 
61* 


38 


SI 




Ave 


»ge rise of sol 


lool - 302 


11- 



Per eent average attendance to number on roll — 75. 
Per cent average attendanoe to aocMnmodation — 69. 



Cost per head to subscriptions — 8«. 6^. 



Table E. (Results). 



VoLUHTABT Schools in 33 Towns where there are no Board Schools and where the number on the Boll 

is less than 3,000. 



So. of 


Ace. 


BoU. 


Av. Att. 


Vol. Subs. 


Merit. 


English. 


1 . 

OflQ 

1 ^ 


Sebools. 


F. 


G. 


B. 


B. 

• 


1/ 


2/ 


B. 


982 


79,288 


1 
59,490 i 47,841 


£ 
13,203 


89 
90- 


235 
51- 


113 
36- 


19 
8- 


88 
84- 


145 
56* 


17 


9 




Ave 


rage rise of sd 


lool- 904 


10- 



Per eent. average attendance to number on roU » 71. 
Per esnt average attendanee to accommodation =- 65. 

O 15109. 



Cost per head to voluntary subscriptions =» 5f. 10^/. 



31 



485 



Table B. (Details). 

Twentj-lhree Mxdium Towns having less than 10,000 .and more than 8,000 Children on the Boll of all 

Public 4^1cmentary Schools. 



VOLUNTABY SCHOOLS. 





Pot)., 
I8S1. 


Total 

BolU 

Vol. and 




Voluntary. 




Merit. 


English. 


Is 
































Board. 


Acc. 


BoU. 


At. 


Subs. 


F. 


G. 


E. 


R. 


1/ 


2/ 


E. 


0,5 




BoT'toti-on-Xvciit 


3D^8B 1 


9,651 


1,669 


1,700 


M19 


101 


3 


5 


% 




a 1 


4 






4 


Sooil^&mptoD " 


S0.051 


9.365 


4,27 i 


3,973 


3^05 


311 


8 


18 


3 


.^ 


7 ' 


9 


,_ 


1 


11 


Q«d«crth,ironk« 


87,719 


8,«34 


3,813 


3,653 


3,866 


579 


3 


9 


I 


— - 


1 


6 


, 


, 




lOOAlldJ&ITOW. 
































■nfiw " 


43.054 


8,731 


5.S96 


4,883 


3,951 


1,135 


— 


11 


19 


— 


. — 


18 


— 


__ 


13 


IlDdl^ ' 


4e,aA3 


8,954 


4,486 


4,273 


3,333 


683 


14 


13 


— 


■>' 


8 


3 


-^ 


a 


It 


StDke-upoa-Trent 


37^38 


8,353 


5,516 


5,356 


4,065 


639 


14 


8 


4 


3 


10 


4 


3 


. 


14 


Vfemch. - 


36,&46 


8,343 : 


8,976 


3,867 


3,941 


541 


4 


14 


5 


-^ 


9 


13 


— 


__ 





lyoaaoath 


444 IB 


7,395 


4.375 


3,618 


3,835 


380 


8 


8 


3 


3 


7 


1 


3 


^- 


11 


Gstyiuj 


43,111 


7,813 


5,578 


5,673 


3.953 


5U 


5 


31 


6 


— 


5 


13 


— 


1 


14 


Gi««C Tumotttli 


4«,159 


6.9gg 


8,946 


3,904 


3,087 


313 


5 


ID 


1 


S 


4 


6 


1 


_^ 


o 


Ebfr's Norton - 


84,071 


6,709 


1,454 


1,363 


937 


334 


5 


4 


— 


— . 


3 


3 


— . 


, 


4 


Daiiinfton 


3^,104 


6,459 


3,570 


3,345 


a,6i5 


318 


— 


16 


-~ 


— 


6 


4 


, — 


, 


« 


Watestef 


40,354 


6,384 


5,830 


5,B49 


4,545 


1,039 


3 


10 


33 


— 


5 


15 


—- 


__ 


16 


Btab 


31,814 


6,347 


6,467 


5.498 


*,8I7 


1,838 


16 


17 


6 


3 


16 


5 


3 


4 


%f} 


Wikefidd 


30.854 


5,801 


5,646 


4.841 


3,646 


404 


5 


18 


6 


— 


6 


11 


.^ 


^ 


18 


Ctotid« - 


35,884 


5,337 


3,524 


3,369 


2.S75 


317 


5 


8 


4 


— 


S 


7 


1 





7 


Searbonmfb 


30,504 


5,153 


2,700 


1.961 


1,471 


867 


8 


4 


— ■ 


4 


3 


1 


6 


1 


8 


Greai Giimsbj - 


38,5t>3 


5.041 


a,779 


3,747 


S.083 


U9 


I 


16 


1 


3 


4 


S 


1 


1 


10 


Euter - 


37,665 


5,1136 


3.794 


3,163 


3,553 


793 


— 


14 


4 


— 


4 


11 


-^ 


— 


9 


EddeTfnia »te - 


44,370 


4,991 


3,137 


3,035 


3,435 


1,308 


4 


9 


5 


— 


2 


9 


— . 





1 


Lotoo - 


36,140 


4.706 


3.351 


3,338 


1,835 


148 


% 


8 


1 


— ., 


— 


S 


1 





4 




£3^979 


3,855 


3^78 


1.653 


1,386 


516 


% 


7 


1 


3 


4 


4 


._ 


.^ 


7 


Swi^on - 


19,904 


3,018 


873 


878 


790 


44 


— 


4 


J 


— 


— 


3 


— 


— 


1 


Toad 


63,676 


15S,053 


87,330 


80,455 


63.380 


13,961 


114 


351 


93 


SO 


\ 100 


160 1 18 


n 


318 












60,731 


fcT, att, iw 


" adioc 


i\s gidog 13 mot 


iths' returzifl of income. 



BoABD Schools. 







Total 


Board Schools. 






Merit. 


English. 


O 9 


<u.S 




Pop., 
1881. 


Boll, 
Vol. and 








Bates. 






































Board. 


Acc. 


RoU. 


At. 


4.004 


F. 

4 


G. 


E. 
18 


B. 


V 


2/ 


E. 


|a> 


BUflOIHOIHTKIIt 


89,388 


9,651 


8,801 


7,951 


6,483 


13 


^ 


4 


16 


1 


„ 


1« 


oflBtnftlHInYfll 

Hedworth. Monk- 


60,061 


9,865 


5,588 


5,393 


3,905 


3,033 


8 


14 


1 


— 


1 5 


7 


1 


1 


10 


37,719 


8,884 


5,660 


5,tS3 


4.033 


3,134 


3 


9 


3 


— 


3 


4 


1 


■ — 


6 


ton, and Jar- 
































TOV. 






















1 










laadiqg 


48,054 


8,721 


4,858 


3,839 


3,070 


4,331 


— 


3 


13 


— 


^ 


10 


— 


— 


5 


Miry. 


46,853 


8,854 


3,627 


3,981 


3.157 


1.664 


3 


13 


3 


— 


7 


t 


3 


— ■ 


7 


8lok*-apon.TVeDU 


87,833 


8.258 


8,956 


2,997 


3,355 


939 


10 


4 


3 ! — 


6 


a 


3 


— 


7 


bcwieh 
rynanovtb 


56,646 


8,243 


4,548 


4,376 


3,383 


3;^87 


8 


10 


8 i — 


3 


u 


8 


— ■ 


13 


44,118 


7,895 


3,978 


3,777 


1,2^^ 


3,236 


8 


6^—1 


3 


4 


4 , 


— 


6 


Oofcutij 
GteatTaxnumdi 


48,111 


7,212 


1,459 


1,539 


1.336 


483 


1 


a 3 , — 


1 


. 3 


— 


— 


3 


46,169 


6,988 


0,076 


3,084 


2,354 


1,833 


5 


7 


,3 [ — 


6 


3 


1 


— 


6 


line's Korttm - 
Ditai^n 


84,071 


6,709 


5,831 


5,447 


4,003 


1.931 


'i 


ts 


5 


1 


3 


9 


1 


— 


8 


86,104 


6,459 


8,136 


3,1 U 


2.566 


1,393 


5 


11 


3 


1 


3 


8 


— 


— 


9 


WovMitCT 


40,354 


6,384 


918 


735 


587 


597 


— 


3 


3 





-^ 


J 


-^ 


— 


8 


B«h - 


51,814 


6,247 


865 


749 1 


576 


473 


— 


3 


a 


— 


I 


1 


— 


— 


a 


Wakefield 


80,864 


5,801 


1,113 


960 


676 


533 


3 


I 


3 


— 


3 ' 


I 


— 


— 


3 


Guiiile- 


35,884 


5,887 


2,714 


3,068 


1,599 


1,108 


— ' 


4 


4 


— 


1 


4 


-^ 


— 


3 


Scaiboco 


30,504 


5,153 


3,182 


3,192 


3,4;17 


3,073 


5 


4 1 ' 2 1 


3 


1 4 1 


— 


4 


Great Grimsby - 


38,508 


5,041 


1,825 


3^94 


l,77S 


308 


— 


4 


3 




1 


4 


— . 


— 


8 


8lc•er- 


37,666 


5,036 


1,994 


1,874 


1,440 


853 


— 


8 


3 




- — 1 


5 


.— 


— 


6 


EddefodnatCT - 


34,870 


4,991 


1,932 


1.936 


1.396 


1.269 


3 


8 


3 




3 


5 


— . 


1 


4 


IiBtm - 


26,140 


4,706 


2,627 


3.868 


1,831 


783 


5 i 


6 


4 




5 


1 ; 


3 


8 


8 


iLcmington - 


28,979 


3.355 


2,900 


1,703 


1,116 


913 


4 


3 


8 




4 


9 


■ — 1 


— 


6 


19,904 


8,918 


3,724 


3.040 


3,563 


953 


I 


6 


5 


5 


1 


e 


— 


— ; 


« 


Total - 


868,676 


152,053 


75,796 


71,598 


55.355 


35,097 


71 


150 


92 


62 


112 


31 


~\ 


140 












55,091 Q 


T. att. for 


scboo 


Is ^ivi 


ng U 


men 


ths' re 


turns 


of ino 


ome. 





312 



436 



Table C. (Details). 
Fifteen Smaller Towns having less than 3,000 ChilcJr<?n on the Roll of all Public Elementary Schools* 



VOLDNTARY SCHOOLS. 





Pop.. 
1881. 


Total 

Roll, 
Vol. and 


Voluntary ScbooI«. 


Merit 


Eiigli«h. 


^1 


"si 






1 




















rS*! 






Bofurd. 


Aoc. 


BolU 


1 A. 


SolM. 


P. 


G. 


E. 


IL 


1/ 


3/ 


B. 


9 9 

ZOO 


A^ 


Newark - 


14,018 


2,519 


2,610 


2^95 


1,698 


221 


5 


2 


6 







f 
5 1 I 


_ 




CheRterfield 


12.921 


2,521 


1,291 


1,046 


774 


154 


3 


3 


1 


1 


4 


I [ — 


_ 




FoIkeMtone 


18.966 


2,497 


I,98« 


1.8S4 


1,468 


469 


3 


10 


3 


— 




6 1 I 


3 




Tlkwton - 


14,123 


2,944 


1,5SS 


1,767 


1,414 


193 


6 


2 


2 


— 


2 


3 I 


— 




nrunisgrove 
liOuphboro* 


13,813 


3,338 


1,232 


993 


825 


149 


— 


4 


3 


— 




4 


— 


— 




14,(181 


2,140 


1.268 


U081 


837 


213 


— 


6 


3 


~~ 




4 


._ 


— 




CaruiBrthen 


10,514 


l,fcl4 


1,298 


1,014 


782 


287 


3 


3 


3 


— 


— 


5 


_ 


1 




Iliockley - 


7,678 


1,721 


692 


767 


618 


56 


— 


3 


2 


— 


1 


] 


— 


-^ 




Tiverton - 


10,462 


1,704 


1,222 


1,082 


838 i 


579 


— 


3 


4 


— 


— 




— , 


^ 




Retford - 


9,748 


1,673 


1,366 


M28 


1,010 


218 


3 


6 


1 


— 






— 


— 




Cftrnarvon 


10,258 


1,606 


1,157 


779 


604 


94 


1 


1 


1 


— - 


— 




.. 


1 




Penrith - 


9.268 


1,269 


1,096 


958 


908 


No reiurti. 


2 


4 


I 


I 


— 




— 


1 




Bideford - 


6,512 


1,169 


414 


429 


338 


91 


— 


2 


— 


— 


—r 












Haverfordwest 


6,900 


1.045 


495 


479 


343 


88 


1 


3 


— 


-_ 


I 




— 


^ 




L'loiidloe* 


3,421 


934 


257 


276 


213 


48 


26 


50 


8 

30 


2 


— 




— 


— j 




Totil 


161,597 


27,894 


17,936 


16,118 


12.659 


2,809 


IS 


44 


3 


4 


53 












11,708 B 


IV. att. for Mcho 


oh ^ving 12 monthj*' 


retarne of ineoizie. 



Board Schools. 





Pop., 
1881. 


Total 
Roll, 

Vol. and 


Board Schools. 


Rat«8, 


Merit. 


English. 
































Board. 


Ace, 


Boll. 


Av. 




F. 


G. 


E. 


B. 


V 


2/ 


R 


o & 


^^ 


Newark - 


14,018 


2,519 


250 


324 


140 


£ 
85 


__ 





_ 


3 






1 




1 


Chesierfield 


13,231 


2,521 


1,604 


1,475 


1,181 


644 


1 




— 


-^ 


— 


A 








8 


Folkestone 


18,986 


2,497 


815 


673 


413 


314 


— 




8 


—, 


— 


8 


. 


_ 


1 


llkestone - 


14,123 


2,944 


916 


1,177 


800 


244 


1 




— . 


3 


1 


__ 


1 


^ 


3 


BromsgTOTe 


12,813 


2,338 


1,455 


1,349 


1,104 


525 


3 




8 


— 


— 


6 


I 


_ 


5 


Loii;.:lliboro' 


14.681 


2,140 


1,013 


1,059 


866 


635 


— 




8 


1 


1 


3 


— 


1 


9 


Cariimrthen 


10,514 


l,B14 


774 


800 


623 


100 


1 




2 


— 


1 


3 


^_ 


- 3 


Hinckley - 


7.673 


1,721 


779 , 954 


746 


831 


— 


3 


— 


— . 


I 


I 





— 1 


Tiverton - 


10.462 


1.704 


649 623 ' 


482 


331 


2 




1 ' 


— 


_ 


4 





I 6 


Ketford - 


9,748 


1,673 


5.36 


345 


277 


23 


1 


^ 


2 


— 


— 


3 


. 


— 1 


Caruiirvon 


10,258 


1,606 


813 


827 


635 


24 


— 




1 


-^ 


— 


3 


. 


— 1 


Fenrith - 


9,268 


1,269 


281 


311 


266 


No return. 


— 




1 


— 


— 


1 


__ 


— 1 


Bideford - 


6,512 


1,169 


y56 1 740 


613 


308 


— _ 




1 : 


— 


,^ 


3 





— 3 


Haverfordwest 


6,900 


1,045 


80O 


566 


449 


248 


I 




4 


— . 


— 


4 


__ 


— 8 


LlanidlocR 


3,421 


934 


677 


658 


445 


209 


— 


» 


2 


— 


1 


3 


— 




8 

37 


Total 


161,597 


27,894 


12,317 


11,776 


9,089 


4^13 


9 


43 


22 


9 


5 


37 


3 


9 








1 
I 


8,773 1 


IV. att. far 


BcboolB giviog 13 mo 


nth«* 


retam 


iM of income. 



I 

I 



Table D. (Details;. 



Towns with no Board Schools, having more than 3,000 Children 


on the Roll. 






















Merit. 




English. 


^1 


^^ 




Pop, 


Ace. 


Roll. 


Av. 


Sabs. 












°s 


.^ 




























F. 


G. 


E, 


R, 


1/ 


9/ 


R. 


0.S 
SB® 


^^ 


Prertoti . - - 


96,537 


87.B84 


19,733 


14,065 


£ 
3,891 


6 


43 


40 


1 


13 


88 






a« 


Birkenhead 


84,006 


15,416 


13,878 


10.973 


1,473 


14 


37 


SO 


^ 


14 


28 


8 


„ 


86 


Stockport 


59,553 


13,436 


1 1,560 


8,776 


600 


9 


80 


17 


1 


8 


19 


1 





90 


•Burnley 


58,751 


11,420 


10,650 


7.114 


1,096 


9 


30 


11 


1 


6 


13 


— 


8 


91 


York 


49.530 


9,975 


8,879 


6,619 


783 


13 


27 


12 


3 


8 


32 


3 


2 


84 


*VVi^D - 


48,194 


10,692 


8,836 


6,344 


1.298 


9 


21 


7 


3 


1 


23 





I 


16 


Warrington 


41.452 


9,931 


8,293 


6.248 


674 


13 


10 


" 


3 


5 


11 


8 





18 


•Anhton 


87.040 


9,943 


6,731 


4.843 


894 


11 


16 


5 


3 


4 


8 


5 


3 


17 


Linwlu - 


37,313 


7.208 


6,649 


5,161 


817 


9 


21 


7 


1 


9 


14 





__ 


19 


Aceriu^ton 


31,435 


9,067 


6^01 


4,546 


755 


8 


21 


5 


1 


7 


11 


1 


8 


17 


Chester . - - 


36.794 


8,092 


5,938 


4,855 


1,300 


16 


23 


5 


— 


6 


14 


5 


1 


98 


•Oxford - 


85,264 


7.648 


5,739 


4,575 


1,895 


8 


27 


13 


2 


14 


14 


__ 


5 


95 


•Mnid«tone 


29,633 


3,078 


4,864 


3,409 


1,008 


4 


18 


11 


— 


6 


13 


8 


1 


14 


Crewe - - - 


24,385 


4,786 


4,708 


3,831 


262 


5 


15 




— 


4 


7 


I 





9 


Don caster 


21.139 


3,883 


3,984 


3.035 


762 


3 


15 




— 


6 


5 





_ 


7 


"Dukinfield 


16.943 


4.378 


3,720 


2.393 


218 


8 


11 




1 


6 


5 


. 


^ 


10 


Colclie*tcr 


8h,374 


3,687 


3,646 


2.874 


772 


15 


18 




3 


8 


5 


a 


1 


80 


BilMton - 


82,730 


4,027 


3.620 


3,834 


290 


9 


8 




~. 


5 


4 





1 


9 


Torquny - 


24,765 


4,363 


3,453 


2,768 


1,119 


7 


16 




— 


8 


10 


1 


2 


19 


Gfos>op - 


19,574 


4,125 


3,443 


2,513 


215 


13 


11 


— 


— . 


4 


5 


I 


1 


13 


•Stafford 


19,977 


3,297 


3,282 


2,582 


177 


4 


10 


6 


— 


— 


U 


1 


— 


10 


Total - 


833,378 


178.171 


143.006 


110,371 


19,328 


186 


401 


176 


31 


133 


879 


28 


31 


865 










109,103 i 


w. att. foi 


' echoc 


ds giving 12 


moat 


.hi' returns 


of in 


come. 



I 



Boards but no Board Schools. 



-^ 
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Table E. (Details). 



Tow?is vfith no Boaku S<jhool.s* Imving le^4 tknn 3,0(X) Scholars on the Roll. 

















Merit. 


£DgU«h. 








Pop. 


Ace. 


Roll. 


At. 


Subc. 








g 


















c-S 


> 












V. 


Q. 


S. 


B. 


1/ 


a/ 


B. 


ROD 


Z>& 


BMhop Anekland 


U,69S 


8,S10 


2.935 


a.424 


715 


__ 


12 


5 





1 




.^ 


— 


9 


Tnrtvnage WelU > 


26,554 


8,750 


2,764 


2,299 I 


1,284 


4 


10 


8 


— 


6 




— 


- — 


16 


iMiboanie 


22,014 


a,776 


2.724 


2,225 


855 


1 


7 


8 


— 






— 


— 


9 


CballiMQ 


13,985 


3,814 


2,691 


2,090 


198 


1 


10 


4 


— 






— 


1 


6 


Lnk 


11,486 


3,705 


2,691 


2,072 


456 


9 


7 


5 


2 






5 


— 


11 


Bcdfbfd 


19,533 


3,597 


2,677 


2,397 1 


13 


— 


3 


6 


— 






— 


— 


5 


(HAttfy - 


18,806 


2,.'V56 


2,V^1 


2.01 1 


160 


4 


5 


2 


— 






I 


— 


6 




16.614 


S.:^6^ 


2,Vi I 


1,903 


575 


7 


10 


S 


1 






1 


— 


19 


Buy Si. Kdmund 


I6.IU 


2,W":j 


2,5m6 


1,930 


510 


3 


7 


6 


— 






•- 


— 


10 


•Saltfbury 


I4,79S 


3,008 


2.5Ut 


1.894 


778 


8 


9 


7 


— 






— 


2 


7 


Wiaehester 


17,780 


3,174 


3.495 


3,059 


889 


5 


14 


2 


— 






1 


— 


12 


Xcadml - - . . 


18,696 


3,879 


2..30S 


1.717 


423 


6 


f 


2 


2 






4 


— 


8 


^^nm - 


14,941 


9,558 


2,uy4 


1,653 


411 


4 


11 


8 


' — 






— 


— 


10 


^kwlaple - 


12,28-2 


2,464 


2.(J60 


1,666 


518 


8 


15 


8 


— 






— 


— 


11 


■Sm^ 


1 1 ,625 


1,779 


1,805 


1,414 


399 


4 


3 


2 


^ 






— 


— 


3 


KIT • 


11.181 


1.882 


IJ90 


1.321 


434 


8 


5 


I 


8 






— 


2 


7 


■bvbridfc 


11.394 


1.853 


1,781 


1,482 


ISO 


— 


8 


7 


— 


— 




— 


— 


6 


MndMbeMl 


B.2iO 


1,994 


1,699 


1,394 


609 


2 


7 


5 


— ' 




7 


— 


— 


6 


Bagby - 


9,890 


1,811 


t,683 


1,306 


989 


3 


8 


2 


1 






-^ 


— 


5 


VMMteet 


8,798 


l,5.S4 


1,670 


1,186 


208 


6 


3 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


5 


Woftki^ 


11,976 


1,979 


1.625 


1,330 


598 


7 


4 


— 


1 






1 


— ■ 


8 




10,144 


1,969 


1,608 


1,319 


482 


2 


5 


6 


— 






^ 


— 


7 


^^^■4m. 


11,435 


2,452 


l,S92 


1.580 


226 


3 


8 


1 


— 






-^ 


— 


8 


^^Eab^m 


f,ll4 


1.908 


1,551 


1 ,385 


No return 


5 


6 


— 


— 






._ 


1 


9 


^Kumi . 


7,9S4 


3,265 


1,550 


1,198 


851 


— 


7 


U 


— 




11 


__ 


— 


9 


^^ZiaiM , . . - 


6,«45 


1,677 


1,343 


937 


409 


1 





8 


— 






2 


1 


5 


Cluppnbaai 


1.833 


1,050 


1,015 


738 


308 


.^. 


t 


1 


.= 








— 


8 


Wltnej - 


3,017 


1,079 


726 


626 


29 


^ 


4 


8 


-^ 






_ 


— 


8 


Bttiad C*xtle • 


4,269 


1,005 


69S 


571 


178 


I 


8 


— 


I 








— 


4 


am*» 


4,S69 


1,212 


670 


505 


452 


2 


4 


2 


1 






1 


I 


5 


P— Wtile 


; 4,6 •.>7 


85/ 


540 


433 


— 


— 


4 


' — 


<— 






— 


-^ 


3 


Aten - • • • 


4,621 


433 


392 


217 




I 


— 


3 


■^ 






« 


— » 


S 


Total - 


1 1,491 


441 


i 374 


221 


I 


1 


a 


1 


— 


— 8 


— 


1 


4 


370^18 


72,283 


59,490 


47,.341 


13,308 


89 


325 


118 


' IS 


88 145 


IT 


9 


388 










45,073 1 


IV. att. for 


Mshool 


s giviog 12 mouth** retntns of income. 





* Bovds but Qo Board School*. 



Comparison of Merit Grant in Voldntart and Board Sohools. 



Twentj'^eTen Laboe Towmb with not less Ihan 10»000 Children oo the Boll in «U Public ElemenUij Schools. 




Volantary Sohooli. 


Board Schools. 




Merit, Per Cent. 


Merit, Per Cent 




F 


0. 


E. 


&. 


P. 


G. 


E. 


B, 


Lirerpool 


27-8 


60-5 


10*9 


1*8 


8*8 


49*4 


46-8 




ManHMrtw 


19-8 


54-6 


34*6 


1'6 


2*8 


52-7 


45- 


— 


P»^tMt|fTi*iii 


10-2 


69*8 


19* 


1*5 


3*3 


68* 


83 7 


— 


Leeds . - • - 


32-2 


50-4 


24*4 1 


8* 


9-6 


50-4 


40- 


>— 


SbeOdd 


31-9 


48-7 


4-4 


15* 


19*7 


.56*6 


81*1 


2-6 


Bndford 


41-2 31-2 


16*3 


11*3 


17-7 


49*4 


39-1 


8-8 


Kottm^iain 


16-7 


618 


27*4 


4-7 1 


15- 


56*7 


26-7 


1*6 


BriKol - - - - 


32-8 


38 2 


26- 


3- 


25-S 


45*3 


99* 


— 


HttU - 


24*1 


57-4 


18*5 


— 


29- 


60-9 


8-7 


1*4 


Wot Ham ... 


27-3 


45-5 


23*7 1 


4-5 


35-5 


55-8 


19-8 


-- 




24- 


&6- 


16* 


3- 


— 


24*8 


75-7 


— 


ycvcaMie 


389 


411 


17*9 


7-1 


5-9 


29-4 


64*7 


■^ 


Bolion - • ' 


13-6 


52-6 


28-9 


— 


3- 


42-4 


57*3 


-~~ 


OfcUkani. 


38-8 


41-4 


34' 1 


1*2 


14»8 


64*8 


21-4 


— - 


Ptofttmooih 


44- 


53- 


4- 


— 


37-1 


60*4 


18*5 


— 


fluderiand 


18-9 


64-9 


10-8 


5-4 


— 


47-8 


58-8 


— 


oHOMa • - - - 


— 


»6'7 


so- 


3-8 


4-7 


79*1 


18-9 


2-8 


IkAj . - • - 


21-4 


55*4 


le- 1 


7-1 


7*2 


671 


35 7 


-, 


Hoddenfteld • 


15-6 


51 1 


88*8 


— 


— 


88*8 


66-7 


— 


Ckrfiff - . - - 


17-8 


46-7 


88*8 


2*S 


3-7 


25*9 


70*4 


^ 


BHfrbton . . - 


28- 


60* 


IS- 


— 


10*3 


48*8 


41-5 


— • 


Norwich 


38-8 


48*5 


IS -2 


— 


81*4 


81-4 


34-8 


8*9 


WoIrerhamptOD - 


29-5 


47-7 


30*5 


2*8 


16*7 


50* 


88-8 


— 


S^SIiieldt 


15-4 


69*2 


7*7 


7*7 


8-7 


56*5 


80*4 


4*4 


PiyiDoath 


18-8 


50- 


31*2 


_ 


— 


31*6 


68-4 


— 


tfiddiraboTO* - . . 


5 9 


70-6 


28 5 


■ — 


10*5 


63*2 


86-8 


^ 


Wakall _ . - - 


82-8 


45*2 


19*3 


8-8 


36 1 


89-1 


26 1 


8*7 
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Towns with no Board Schools, having more than 3,000 Children on Books in all Public Elementary Scbook 





Per Cent, of Merit. 






Per Cent, of Merit 










Total. 




























TotiL 




F. 


G. 


E. 


B. 






F. 


a 


E. 


B. 




Precton - - - 


6-7 


47-2 


45- 


11 


89 


Oxford - 


16- 


54- 


26- 


4- 


SO 


Birkenhead 


19-7 


52-1 


28-2 


— 


71 


Maidstone 


121 


54-6 


33-3 




SI 


Stoeknort 


11-6 


46-5 


39-5 


2-4 


43 


Crewe - 


23*8 


71-4 


4-8 


_ 


SI 


Burolaj - 


21-9 


48-8 


26-8 


2-5 


41 


Dooeaster 


11-1 


83*3 


5-6 





18 


York 


28-6 


49-1 


21-8 


5-6 


55 


Dnkinfleld 


38-2 


52-4 


4-7 


4-7 


ii 


Wifoax - 


23- 1 


58-8 


17-9 


5-2 


39 


C(>lehester 


50- 


40* 


3-3 


6-7 


so 


Warrington 


87-5 


31-2 


21-9 


9-4 


32 


BilBton - 


47-4 


42- 1 


10-5 




19 


Asbtnn - 


31-4 


45-7 


14-3 


8-6 


35 


Torquay . . - 


25*9 


.'$9 -3 


14-8 


__ 


17 


lanoAln - - - 


23-7 


55-3 


18-4 


2-6 


88 


GlOMOp - 

Stafford . 


52-2 


47-8 







u 


Aoonngton 


22*9 


60- 


14-8 


2-8 


35 


20- 


60- 


80- 


_ 


10 


Cheeter - 


86*4 


52*8 


11*8 


~ 


44 
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FOBEIGN RETURNS. 



Abstract of answers to the questions relating to Oompnlsion, 
Gratuitous Instruction, State and Voluntary aid. Religious 
Teacbing, Night Schools and Training Schools, received in the 
replies to inquiries made from certain European countries, 
the United States, and the Colonies. 



4M 



ABSTRACT OF 





*m:m 



«»BL 



•TMf 





miiiiii * 



T«» 



4m% 



3folaeir«le. 



T«. «(7iBMmi) ItvnkspcraaDiiin. 



Syem. 



««bM 



TkiU 



TWM 



•«»tt 



«1B1> 



I l}«an'|iroloiig»tkm 
forisiionnoe. 



t 



SHvMka. 



ofpoHible 



• koonftdior. 



* anonlynqidrecl to 
sMandlOlumn 

A W06Ka 






tlkmnairaskfor 
• to 9 months. 



S boon per week. 



NotiMed. 
aadiaqNlM»* 

fcruuwUnt 



"Fees may be 

required from all 

cbOdreiu'* 



Na Ooette 

Scad. a yev in State 

aohofdi^ bnt arrean 

are not enoted. 



Free by law, bat in 

lonM oommunet 

there are aobooU where 

an entrance fee ia 
|«ldof8«.6ii.to8«.4d. 

Free, in elementary 
•chooISL 



FiM, generally. In 

M»ne plaoea parents 

pay 4 to 8 marks 

per annum. 



No. 



Free. 



Free in moat, but 

1*. ML a year can be 

demaiided for 

eaohehild. 

Free. 



Frre. 



Free. 



Free; allMoftt.6d. 

paid br parrats to the 
mmueqiaUty : poor 
parsnta exempted. 



Gratuitona. 



Ooat of building 

by commune, 

Si^iieaor 

teachers by 

piOTinoa, district, 

oroommnnei 



" From public funds." 



Commune. 



" Public ftands." 



" Public elementuy 
edneatioD from public 



funds.' 



mpubli 



Yohatar 
oontribillaB 

VSMMtl 

Mefkadte 

fcwirai for 
v«altiUgrnl 

safe 

poorchOdnn. 



-XoainUk 



edaottkata 
eontribstioBi- 



eil State schools. 
1366 parish seiiooli^ assisted br SM& 
UJB» denominatiopal schook artrted with 
school requisites, bat not with bhsv. 
188 priTate sdMoIs. 
SI by societies. 

Commune 
aidml by State 
when commune 

requires it. 



By State, county treasury, 
and the locality. 



Xaintained in principle 

by the commnnitiea 

wid patrons. State pro* 

rides salaries and pemdons 

forteacho*. 

Partly parish taxation, 

partly school pencc^ 

partly State aid. 



Partly by State and 
partly oy school disMot 

i 

" Public funds "; nartiy 
by the locality andpartly 
by State. 



laaijiBj' 



ChnthflMMlBl 
frooebiNk 

fandi. 



Tea. 



" When a commune 
is too poor to 

build a school, the 
State pays." 



-Public funds." State 

aids all local funda» and 

gtves extra aid topoorer 

looaUtleB.^ 

Partly by parish and 
pwtiy by State. 



■L 



ibUoftmdB." 



SyOommnaea. 
Poor oommnnea iMsiv« 

Icontrihutlona from caatoiM 
and Govemnent sabakttwi 
teaohera. 
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3IGN RETURNS. 



and 18 



33 and 34 



38 



41 and 48 



)ligioas 
aching 



Continuation or Night Schools. 



Tea 

or 
No. 



System. 



Com- 
pulsory. 



Training 8oho(ds lapported by 



State. 



Voluntary action. 



Training College. 



Day. 



Boarding. 



Religions 

Instruction 

given. 



ye the various 
authorities. 



parish priest. 



at beginning 
d of school, 
ran can he 
>mpted. 



nt Thursday 
olid4y. to 
or religioiLs 
3n elsewhere. 



HH (see 
es 28 and 83 
riaw.) 



nominational 
Migatoty. 



hen requested 
ichool hours. 



Ji obligatory, 
or Dissenters. 



t»y teacher 
ipulsory. 



Dominatioiial 
jgatory. 



Tos. In some Italian 

communes, to leam 
Gorman. 



Yes. Free. 4 to 6 hours 

a week to 18 yean of 
age. 



Yes. " Eoolea de 

perfectionnemont " 

evenings and Sundays 

free. 



Yes. 



For 
males 
"pro- 
fesstoual 
work- 
men." 

Optional. 



Yes. Night schools and also I No. 

flontinuation schools ' 

of three kinds. I 
{a) To follow primary. 
(6) Higher pnmary. 

(<;) Apprimtioeahip. | 



Yea. I Free. Cost borne 
; by communes. 



No. 



Yes. 

from 
12 to 15. 



Yes. ' 10 months in year. j 
I 8 hours week in summer, 
I 5 hours in winter, 
I fees small or nil. aided 
I bv State, pariah. i 
I and rellgioun bodies. 

Night for adults, optional. 

Continuation for boys, compulaory until 

they pass examination. 

Free. Maintained by 

municipalitiM. 



Yes. 



Higher clcmontsry 

county achools and 

night achools. 



Continuation schools in the 
country, and for artisans. 



Yea, 

both. 



theran obliga- 
oept for those 
ofesaing . 
;herf^h. 


Yes. 


ly teachers or 
rs of religion, 
tion allowed. 


Yes, 


State makes 
> a corporation 
steurs " who 
ioua instruction 
dren sent to 
by parents. 


Yes. 


None. 


Yes, in 

some 

locaUties. 


1 hy priest, 
k compulsory. 


Yes. 


ioher.*'from 
irical point 
fvlew." 


Yes. 


y clergy of the 

xmfesnons. 

obligatory. 


Yes. 


55209. 





State provides for 

higher and 

middle popular schools. 



For 6 weeks annually, 
30 hours a week. 



State aid is given. 



Classes for boys of 

14 and 15 to leam use 

of tools. 



" Ecoles compl^mentaire ' 

for males of 16 to 20. 
Half cost paid by State. 



" Schools of repetition ' 
supported by parish. 



From December to 

March, gratuitous, 

3 hours a week. 



Continuation schools for 
males from 15 to 17. 



3 years 

unless 

th»y have 

attended 

hiKher 

schools 

to 15. 

Optional. 



Optional. 



No. 



Tea. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



depart- 
ments, 

with 
some aid 

from 
State. 



Stote. 
com- 
mune, 
and 
private 

indi- 
viduals. 

24 



Yes. 



In a few provinces. 



Normal schools 

which aooept State 

inspection. 



40 by religious bodies. 



No reply. 



No. 



Optional. 



Optional. 



Yes. 

from 16 

to 19. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



for flnt 
3 yean. 



In two pro- 
vincial 
institutes. 



Board 

for last 2 
yean. 



In 46 eases 
they live 
in college; 
in five 
they 
board out. 



Live in 
college; 

day 
students 
admitted 
in excep- 
tional 



No. Boarded and 

lodged gratis 

by inhabitants of 

oommune. 



Females, 
and for 
males if 
aoconimo- 
riation can 
be found. 



Yes. 



Obligatory. 



Yes. 



In 47 
out of 61. 



None. 



At their own cost, but a 
stipendium is paid by the State. 



No special training. Take a 
diploma at their own cost. 



State. 



State. 



State. 



One 

State. 



One private. 



One-third. 



Yes. 



No reply. 



Two-thirds. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Students live with 
families of peasants. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



No. 



Obligatory. 



No. 



Males. 



Daily. 



Females. 



Yes. 



Yea. 



Systematic. 



Yea. 



No. 



No. 



Yea. 



Both 
National. 
Protestant, 

and 
Catholic 
Church. 

Yea. 



3 K 



4i<2 



OMMtfy. 



%m^rh 



w^ I irt^flniHwif 



MlMk f;Atmmhm 
JTmw Bvuiunilt.il 

Ontwfai « • - 

PrinM UwOTi Iikuid 
Qiwfaee . . . 

liii iimtoiiif • 




4hu15 



C<mipalskm 



Ye« 
or 
No. 



Between 



Tfl*. 



Tes. 



Te*. 



No. 



Tet, can 

be 
adopted 
localljr. 



Tes. on 
Tote of 
iwo-lbirds 
of rate* 
pajrert. 

Yea. 



Ye«. 



No. 



Law 
prorides 
that it 
■lay be. 
-Not at 
preaent.'' 

Tea. 



Tea. 



Ha 



T«a 



mwini ?AJL 






Tea. 
Taa. 



1^ 
IB*. 



Attendanoea required. 



6 to 16. 



71014. 



7toU. 



Every d«y ; penaltiea 
for 10 abeenoes. 



Every schotd^day- 

Parenta oan be 

warned, fined, and 

impriaoned. 



Attendances 

not stated. /Ibanioes 

panished by fine or 

imprisonment. 



No reply. 



7tol8. 



7 to If. 



7tolS. 



StolS. 



6tol2. 



7 to 18. 



7tolS. 



"One half of the 

period daring whioh 

the school ia opea" 



80 days a year. 



100 days a year. 



IS weeks a year. 



60 days in each half 
year. 



36 school d»ys per 
quarter. 



S days a week. 



No reply. 
10 to 14 

8t0l4 



8 to 14 
TtOlS. 

Stole. 

ttol4 



IS weeks a year. 
U weeks a year. 

12 weeks aycar 
(econsecotive). 

Rnd locally. 



IS wtda «Mk year (t 
matte ui»ww(lln)> 



IS 



Instroctioo 
grafcuitoaiu 



Free 



Free, in a fSew plaeea. 
when endowments 
exist; fee generslly, 
2«. to S«. 6d. a year. 



Free. 

No ; fees range from 

Id. a week to 1&{. a 

year. 

Free. 
Free. 



Free. 



Free. 



Free. 



A compulsory monthly 

fee, van^ng from 6 oenti 

to 40 cents for erety 

child between axes 

of7andl4 

Free. 



Na Fees are 4d. per 

week under 8. 6d. per 

week over 8. Fees 

remitted if parents 

poor. 

No. •d.awedifcM' 

one diOd of famity. Id. 

eachfor t wg and td. 

each if more. 



Ftee. 
Fiee. 
Free. 

Fraeu 
FVwe. 

Free. 



Itaa. 



AsSIBACf flf 



Primaiy schools maintaimd ty 



State. : Local Aoihoiities. 



"Public funds." 



Parishes with sutaaidies 
fhnn State. 



YaliiBlBiyicikL 



Afevprinti 
vDhmkir 



" Public funds." 



In equal proportions tWxn Stiteial 
voluntary oontribntiooi. 



From public funds and 
fh>m oouiity and district 
aaaessment. 

Public schools at the cost 
of the general govern- 
ment, except about 
1 per cent, from 
voluntaiy contributions. 



" Public funds entirely." 



1. Public funds. 

2. An equal sum for muni- 

cipal funds. 
8. Vote levied by truateea. 

Public funds and local 

assessment in the ratio of 

&:l-64. 

1. Government grant. 

2. local assesimeut. 

3. Monthly tees. 



Public funda." 



Public funda." 



" Pubhc funds and feea." 



State school funds and 
local t 



NotmxettaB 

ooMielrthd 

diildraiMeite 



edttcstkmiL 
fuluatsijK^ 



Public funds and local 
taxation. 

Public (tinds and loeal 
taxation. 



Public ftmds and loeal 
taxation. 

State and local tazea. 

State and coantjy adioel 
funds and looal taiation. 

Publio ftands only. 



State and coontiy fnnda 
and local taxa tion. 

State funds and local 



"Vaxatioa." 
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Abshluhoi 



4 and 5 



61 



47 





Compulsion 


Instruction 
gratuitous. 


Primary schools nuuntsined ^ \ 


Country. 


res 
or 

No. 


Between 

■RBS 


Attendances required. 


State. 


Local Authorities. 


To1ob1%k*j |£^ 


















Nobruka. V.BJi. 


Yes. 


8 to 14. 


12 weeks each year. 


Free. 


One- 

Oftli 

Stete. 


Four^fifUu local 
taxiw. 


- 


Wisconsin, U.8.A. 


Tes. 


7 to 15. 


12 weeks each 3-ear. 


Free. 


One- 
flfth 
State. 


Four^lfths district 


— 


Wyoming, U.8.A, 


Yes. 


7 to 16. 


S months. 


Free. 


County school ftinds and 
local taxaticn. 


— 


Alabama. U.8.A. 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


Mainly by State. 
Pubhc funds entirely. 


-Sc« 


Arisona, U.8.A. 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


. 


California. TT.R. A. 


Yes. 


8 to 14. 


80 days. 


Free. 


Public funds. 

From State appropriations 
exclusively. 


— 


Columbia 


Yes (not 
unfbroed). 


- 


- 


Free. 


~ 


Florida, U.8.A. 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


Publ c Ainds entirely. 


— 


Georgia. V.BJi. 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


Pub 


Jo funds or local 
taxation. 


— 


Idaho. V.S.A. • 


Yes. 


8 to 14. 


12 weeks eadi year (of 

which 8 must bo 

consecutive). 


Free. 


Public ftmdt. 


" 


Louisiana, U BA. 


No. 


- 


— 


Free. 


Public funds. 

1 


- 


Maine. U.8Jk. • 


Yer. 


8 to 16. 


16 weeks a year. 


Free. 


Public ftinds; partly by 

State: partly by* tax 

levied on towns. 


- 


Maryland, U.R.A. 


No. 


— 


— 


Free. 


Ptt 


blic funds only. 


- 


Massachusetts, U.S. A. - 


Yes. 


8 and 14. 


20 weeks a year. 


Free. 


] 


*nblio funds. 


- 


Michigan, U.B.A. 


Yes. 


8 and 14. 


4 months a year. 


Free. 


Publ 


c fUnds and local 
taxation. 


- 


Mississippi, U.B.A. - 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


State and county. 


- 


New Hampshire, V.S.A. 


Yes. 


8 and 14.' 


12 weeks, of which 
6 must be 
consecutive. 


Free. 


Public funds. 


— 














New Jersey, U.8 Ju - 


Yes. 


7 and 12. 


20weeks^ 


Free. 


Public funds. 


- 


New York, U.8.A. 


Yes; 

but not 

enforced. 


8 and 14. 


Not stated in Act. 


Free. 


] 


*ubIio funds. 


- 


North Carolina. U.8.A. 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


] 


*ublio funds. 


- 


Oneon. U.B JL - • 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


] 


*nblie funds. 


- 


Fn^fhrania, U.8JI. > 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


; 


>ublicfUnda. 


- 


BkadteIslaBd.U,8JL. • 


Yes. 


7 to 14. 


12 weeks, of which 

6 must be 

consecutive. 


Free. 


Public fUnds and about 

1 per cent, firom voluntaiy 

oontributions. 


- 


aMfthCte«UMkV.BJL 


No. 


- 


- 


Free. 


Public funds and local 
taxation. ' 


- 


-nifciBiiiii Ti-'"-T 


Yes. 


8 to 18. 


S months, or 00 days. 


Free. 


Public funds. 

1 


- 


rmtmrnk, ITAiu • • 


Yes. 


8 to 14. 


3 months. 


Free. 


Pnblie funds. 

1 


— 


vtqiHi^ir.SJk > > 


No. 


• 


" 


Free. 


. Stat 


e. Coontleaand 
dties. 


^ 
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FoMiQS Returns — continued. 



ISMdW 




SS8nd34 






88 




<llaiid«S 




Bdi)rioas 


Continuation or Night Schools. 


Training Schools supported by 


Training Collage. 


giten. 


Yes 

or 
No. 


System. 


Com- 
pulsory. 


State. 

1 


Voluntary action. 


Diy. 


Boarding. 


Religions 

Instruction 

given. 


Kone. 


None. 


- 


- 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


- 


No. 


XOQOk 


Norei 


(ular system. There are Si 
schools iu the Stat«. 


might 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


- 


No. 


None. 


None. 


- 


— 


County 
school 
Ainds. 


— 


Daily. 


— 


No. 


















None. 


None. 


- 


- 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


- 


No. 


None. 


None. 


- 


- 




1 1 
Only one normal school just established. 




Konn. 


Niffht schools in San Frandseo 
muntained from city school tax. 


No. 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


- 


No. 


N00& 


Night schools maintained by 

Goremment S nights a week fair 

S months. 


No. 


State. 


"~ 


Daily. 


"" 


No. 


OrratiaDkl exoriaes 
aai«etamii, children 
WjabMnltheixuelTe«i 


None. 


~~ 


■— 


SUtP. 


~" 


Daily. 


~~ 


No. 


None. 


None. 


— 


— 


B 


training school. 


— 


— 


— 


None. 


None. 


- 


- 


No 


training but in the free a 


mmon schools of United 


Btatei. 


Xooe. 


None. 


- 


- 


Stale. 


- 


Both. 

1 


No. 


Geoenl, not ncterufl, 
o])tionftl. 


School boards provide night 
schools in some towns. 
1 


No. 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


__ 


No. 


None. 


1 
Some night schools under dty 
system. Free; meet 4 months 
.in winter. 


No. 


State. 


- 


Daily. 


- 


No. 


Nooe. 


Some night schools in winter 
months. Free. 


No. 


State. 


— 


3 


8 


No. 


Sm; not eompolaory. 


None. — 


— 


Private expense; only part 
trained in Normal College. 


Daily. 


— 


No. 


None. 


None recognised. 

1 


- 


State. ~ 


Both. 

1 


No. 


Nofrwctuian. 


1 

Yes; night. 


No. 


State. Moat teachers am trained 
in other colleges and schools. 

1 


B< 


lu.. 


No. 


KUtroMlinK, without 
eomment: not 
oblifcatory. . 


Only such as are maintained 
by local boards. 

1 


- 


State 


1 

; optional attendance. 


- 


.Yes, 


No. 


Nmie. 


No 8 

< 


Late system ; some by 
xluoation boards. 


— 


State. 


— 


Dailj. 


— 


No. 


None. 


None. 


- 


- 


State. 


- 


No I 


Bply. 


No. 


Gireolvteaohen; 

aotooDpalsory*. 

BDipdry pronnon. 


None. 


- 


- 


Their own cost. 


Opti 


onaL 


No. 


loBctiran religioas 
iutaetioQ allowed. 


Some in cities and large boroughs. 

1 


No. 


Partly State ; partly private ; 
cost of students. 


Be 


«h. 


No. 


None. 


1 
Some night schools in large towns 
in winter months. Free. 


No. 


State. 


— 


Daily. 


— 


No. 


None. 


i 
No State system ; some private. 

1 


No. 


State, and Peabody legacies. 

Teachers' expense. 

1 


Bi 


th. 


No. 


None. 


1 
No public system. 

1 


- 


Daily. 


- 


Na 


BRdentdinmoat 
Khooh; not 
oampalK»7. 


1 
Night schools in some large towns. 


No. 




State partly. 


Bo 


th. 


No. 


Ihlwpiped tar State; 

laeetuaa relj^loas 
uutroetion. 


Some 


[xigbt schools in cities. 


No. 


Stat 


) and Peabody fund. 


Bi 


th. 


No. 



-^ 
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QuntiaiD pat, thftt these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 3. 
The HoiL EL Ljnlph Stftn- 



Sir Berahsjtl Samnelson, 

BMt., M.P. 
STdnej C. Buxton. Esq.. 

iLP. 



17ih November 1887. 



Noes. 13. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Veu. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
C. H. Alderson, Beq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
Samuel Rathbone. Esq. 



Pabt III. Cdaptilr L 
SufPLT or Schools. 

ftgc 5^. line 41. Proposed by Mr. Stanley, after the 
words "our first Report" to omit 
these words : — 

" It is atlmitt«d that the school 
board is bound to reckon as a part of 
the available supply from time to 
time all volantary efficient schools 
then existing." 
Qnestion pat, that the words proposed to be left oat 
1 part of the Report. 



Ayes, 12. 

Oirdiiial Manning. 
The Doko of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C B. 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The R«r. Ciuion Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
duel Rathbone. Esq. 
7ih November 1887. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

Thomas E. HeUer, Esq. 



Paht m. Chapter 1. 

ScrrFLT OF ScHOOLS. 

Pige 56, line 27. Proposed by Sir B. Samuelson, after 
the words " of the Department " to 
omit from the words : — 

" Objection has been taken " down 
to the words ** the House of Com* 
" inons," for the nurpoao of inserting 
the following woros : — 

"But no \*'ord8 of Mr. Forster re- 
levant to this contention and support- 
ing it, spoken daring the massing of 
the Bill, have been producea to us." 

ion put, that the words proposed to be omitted 
part of the Report : — 

Noes. 12. 
Cardinal Manniiig. 
The Dako of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir 

Francis Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Von. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 
I November 1887. 



Ayes, 6. 
\ HoxL E. Lyulph Stan- 

ohard Samuelson, 
M-P. 
SrdoeT C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Th*^-**^ E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
I George Shipton, Esq. 



Pabt III. Chapter i. 

SupFLT ov Schools. 

Page 58, line 16. Proposed by Sir J. Lubbock to leave 
out those words: — 

" But the Department appear to us 
to escape their first duty, that of de- 
termining whether the school is unne-> 
cessary, by resolving beforehand to 
ftcceot the decision of the school board 
on that point; and the second duty 
dovolvng on them, that of deciding 
whether or not they will make an 
annual grant to on unnecessary school, 
80 as to meet the equity of hard 
OAseB, seems to us to bo wholly in 
abeyance." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Report. 



Ayes, 14. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London, 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson. Eari. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

17th November 1887. 



Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. 

M.P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Part III. Chapter 1. 

SupptT OP Schools. 

Page 58, line 34. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to leave out 

the words " in a close adherence to 

" the spirit of the provisions of the 

" Act of 1870." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left oat 

stand part of the Report. 



Ayes, 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beaucbamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton. K.C.M.G. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

17th November 1887. 



Noes, 6. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
MP. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Part III. Chapter 1. 

SiTPPLY OF Schools. 

Page 59, line 19. Proposed by Canon Gregorv to 
insert after the words " quoted at 
length "' the following words : 

" Reference has been made in the 
course of the evidence given before us 
as to injury which is alleged to have 
been inflicted on denominational 
schools under the working of the 23rd 
section of the Education Act of 1870. 
Under that section power is given to 
the managers of denominational 
schools to ti-ansfor their school build- 
ings to school boards even when the 
property is held on definite trusts on 
the following conditions : — 

"1. The resolutions to transfer 
most be adopted fay a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the 
managers present at a meet- 
ing specially summoned. 
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"2. Tbere«ohitioDoftfaem«wgw» 
mast be ooofbined by % nift- 
joritf of two-Uiirdsof the an. 
nnal mbacnbera preaent ai a 
meeting speciaUj nmmoned 
" 3. The propoaed transfer agree> 
ment most be aanctioned bj 
the Kdacation Department, 
which ' shall consider and 
' hare dne regard to any ob- 
' jections and re]veBentationa 
' respecting the proposed 
' transfer which maj be made 
' by any person who has con> 
' tribated to the establish- 
' ment of snch school." 
(Section 23.) 
" The effect of the prorisions, it has 
been stated in eridence, it to set aside 
almost entirely the infloenoe of the 
tnistees and foonders of the school, 
ftnd to place its fate at any giren 
moment in the hands of the managers 
for the time being, who we an un- 
certain and changing body and may 
nerer hare contribat^ to the erection 
of the school. Managers, it is al- 
ibied, have eren obtained election 
for the express pnrpose of secoring 
the transfer of the school in whose 
maintenance th^ had preyionsly 
taken no actire interest. 

" It has likewise been stated in 
eridence, tiiat in many eases in which 
the transfer itself would not be op> 
posed by those who fonnded and who 
hare to a great extent maintained tiie 
school, an agreement with the school 
board has been sanctioned by the 
JSdncation Department, containing 
provisions which have not been neces- 
sary for the purposes of the Education 
Act, and which have been unduly at 
variance with the original trusts. It 
has to be noted that under the present 
law neither the trustees nor the 
founders of the school have any power 
in relation to these transfers beyond 
the right of making a representation 
to the Education Department. 

" In view of the triction caused by 
the working of the 23rd section, and 
the grievances which it appears to 
have created, we recommend that in 
any fresh edacational legislation, it be 
enacted that no transfer of a school 
held under trust shall take place 
without the consent of a majority of 
the trustees, and that the Education 
Department may be instructed to 
sanction only such terms of transfer 
as do not interfere with the original 
trust beyond wliich is required for the 
purposes of the Education Acts. 

" Provision should also be made 
that no structural expenses, involving 
a loan, should be incurred without the 
consent of the tmscees who lease the 
bailding." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 10. 

The Eight Hon. the Vis- 

count Cross. G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bight Hon. 8ir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Eev. Canon Gregory. 
The Eev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Eoberfc W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. 



Pass IIL CRAram. L 
Sc?ixT or Schools. 
Page 59, fine 56. Proposed by Sir P. Sandford to 
insert after the words " who lease the 
building " the fcilawicg words : — 

*' The following considerations seem 
to us to poiiK oat the lines upcm which 
any questions which may arise in the 
fatare as to the supply of deficient ac- 
commodation oogfat to be dealt with. 
The Act of 1870 was called for to keep 
pace with the growing requirements 
of the ooontrj in the supply of schools. 
Its leading provisions were based upon 
the neoeasiiy of filling up. without 
delay, the great deficiency existing at 
the time. The term originally pro- 
posed fay the Bill for t^ extension of 
voluntary effort was reduced by the 
House of Commons, which also limited 
to fear mondu the period allowed for 
making api^cation for building grants, 
and put a stop to all such grants 
for tlie fhtore : a step which was not 
contemplated by the BilL As soon as, 
working under these restrictions, vo- 
limteers had prepared fo- or made such 
additions to uie previous school supply 
as were within tneir powers, it became 
the dnt^of school boards to fill up any 
remaining deficiency. This duty, the 
duty, that is, of completing the school 
supply of the ootmtry, so as to satisfy 
the wants of the population, we con- 
sider to have been imposed upon the 
school boards. We agree with Mr. 
Cumin in thinking that this duty could 
not, so far as the original deficiency 
was concerned, be delegated to others, 
as he held in explaining the action of 
the Department in the Willesden case 
already referred to. 

*• Assuming, however, that the pres- 
sing deficiency of 187D has been tilled 
up by local effort, whether free or 
compulsory, the difficulty remains as 
to the future relations of these two 
agencies of school supply if the popu- 
lation of a district increases. No 
question has been raised as to the 
wowance of voluntary effort to keep 
pace with the growing requirements 
of a district in which no school board 
had to be set up, after the first general 
inquiry into the school supply of the 
coimtiy. On the contrary, the 13th 
section of the Act provides for a 
periodical '* stock taking " of the 
schools of every district, and for the 

Sublication of notices of any discovered 
eficicncy, with power to the district 
to supply that deficiency voluntarily 
before a school board is forced upon it. 
This however, applies also to school 
board districts ; and we think it to be . 
a matter of regret that so long an 
interval has been allowod to elapse 
since the passing of the Act of 1870, 
without a renewal of tbe general in- 
quiry which was held in 1871-2. 
These inquiries were meant to be 
periodical, and one of tbe objects which 
they were intended to serve, was 
eviaently the discovery and recog- 
nition of any efficient elementary 
schools which might have come into 
existence since the board was created 
and ordered to fill up the void disclosed 
by the first inquiry. For, under the 
18th section of the Act, which assumes 
that void to be filled up, it is no longer, 
as in section 10, the duty of the school 
board to supply deficiency. The duty 
is now only a ri^ht, and that right the 
board may plamly allow others to 
discharge, or t^ey may forfeit it, if 
anticipated by the action of the friends 
of the voluntary system. In fact, it 
appears to us that, after the supply of 
tne original deficiency, the two systems 
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are regarded by the Act itself m 
giarting again on eqoal term^ ; bo that 
if Toluiiteers (as in the Dan-y-oraig 
case) take the tield tirHt, and provide a 
Bohool which fcatiatieB the requirements 
of the Department, we ooneider that 
mch school has, under the Act, a 
claim to recognition ad part of the 
flchool supply of the district, before 
gtich recognition is extended to a rival 
board school subsequently started. Wo 
may point out tbat the Scotch £da* 
cation Act of 1872 contains a provision 
(section 67) under which voluntary 
effort is allowed to come into action 
after the supply of a district has been 
completed by the school board, and 
that grants may be made to an 
" unnecessary '* voluntary school if it 
is called for by " the religious belief 
•* of the paruut*, or is otherwise 
•• specially required in the locality." 
It is somewhat significant tbat, while 
the Scotch Education Department is 
required to justify the recognition of 
every such school, the English De- 
partment has to justify its relusal of 
grants. A liberal inierpietatiou, as 
we have recommended, of the term 
"suitable" may,- perhaps, make the 
working of the Act of 1870 as little 
open to objectiuu as that of the Scotch 
Act. 

*• To sum up, — we see no reason 
why voluntary etfort should not be 
entitled to work pan puMV, with a 
school board in providing Siooommo- 
dacion to meet any increase of popu- 
lation subsequent to the determination 
of the necessary school supply an ived 
ac by the Department utter the 
first inquiry of 1871. If a Himilar 
inquiry were held periodically, say 
every five years, voluntary efi'ort 
might be recognised in the interval 
b«*tween two inquiries as entitled to 
meet any deficiency not ordered to be 
filled up by the school board on the 
requisition of the Department. We 
do not think that the Letter, much Icaa 
the spirit, of the Act of 187U would be 
violated by such an aiTangenicMt, or 
by its being distinctly understood that 
an efficient tchool, whether provided 
lo meet a numerical deticiency or 
specially required by any part of the 
population, Would be admitted by 
the Department as part of the supply 
of the district, and be cntilled to 
claim a grant as soon as it was 
opened." 

on put, that these words be here ioiserted. 



Ayes, y. 

Cardinal Manning- 
The Earl of Harrow by. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K-CM.G. 
The Kight Hon. Sir Francis 

JSandford. K.C.B. 
The Eev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rer. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 

. Alderson, Esq. 
}. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

ITth May 1888. 




Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

Esq. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Richard, Ewi., 

M.K 



FaUT 111. CUAPt£fl 1. 

BuppLV ur StiMooLs. 



F^^ 61, line 12. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the wordsi " government grant " 
the following words : — 

•*It was established by the Act of 
I87U. An amendment proposed by 
Col. Bereaford on June 3Uth, 1870, as 
applicable to the elementary education 
then provided for, tbat no parent 



whose net Income shall amonnt to 
150^ a year shall be entitled to send 
his son to a board school was nega- 
tived. This right of all to use the 
public elementary scho^jls was reoog- 
riii<ed by " 

Question put, that this amendment, aa amended be 
here inserted. 



Ayes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

MP. 



20lh December 1887. 



Noes, 1^. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 

count Cross, C.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby, 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C-M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Fran- 

cis Sandfurd, K.C.B. 
TheRev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon (iregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. a. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rath bone, Esq. 



Pajit III. OeAPTEK 1. 
Supply of Schoom. 
Page 61. line 12. On the proposal of Mr. Stanley to 
insert after the words " government 
" grant," the following words: — 

*• U was eatalliflLed by the Act of 
1870. An amendment pi-oposed by 
Col. Beresford on Jnne30ih, 1870, that 
no parent whose net income shall 
amount to lOOi. a year shall be 
entitled to send his son to a board 
school was negatived. This right 
of all to use the public elementary 
schools was recognised by " 

Proposed by Lord Norton that after 
the words " June 30th, 1870," in the 
proposed amendment, to insert the 
words '• OS applicable to elementary 
" education then provided for " 
Question put, that the words proposed by Lord 
Norton to be inserted stand part of the amendment. 



Ayes, 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby, 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Rev. J. H, Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Kbq., M.P. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.F. 

2Gth December 1887. 



Noes, 6. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.C B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samaelsou, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Pabt LLI. Chaptea 1. 
Supply op Schools. 
Page 61, line 18. Proposed by Sir B. Samuelson to 
insert after the word "reconsidered" 
the following words : — 

" We may expect that as the con- 
Hdence of the country in the efficiency 
of the education given in our pabh 
elementary schools increases, so will 
they attract scholars increasingly 
from the various classes of the 
community, all of whom contribute 
to their maintenance as taxpayers, a 
veiy large proportion as rale payers, 
many oi them as voluntary aubacribers 
Hence, leaving out of account all 
other considerati'ULS, it may be ex- 
pected that the number of school 
places required, in propurtiou to the 
population, will have a tendency to 
increase beyoml that which has 
hitherto been held to be sudlcient." 
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Qaesiion pat, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lynlph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bemhard Samnelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

Sydney C. Bnxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



20th December 1887. 



Noes, 12. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
P. Smith. 

The Bev. J.H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Pakt m. Chapieb 3. 
School Makaoement. 



Page 66, line 44. Proposed by the Bishop of London to 
insert theee words : — 

' ' And it is hardly necoBsary to say 
that personal oversight of the religions 
and moral instruction implies religious 
character in those who are to exerciee 
it." 
Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

2l8t December 1887. 



Noes, 1. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 



Part III. Chapter 3. 
School Management. 



Page 69, line 28. Proposed by Mr. Buxton to insert 
after the words *' they represent " the 
following words : — 

" In our opinion, it would be very 
advantageous if school boards, and 
especially the larger boards, were 
always to associate with themselves 
local managers in the supervision of 
their schools." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

2lBt December 1887. 



Noes, 3. 

The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 



Pabt III. Chapteb 3. 
School Manageicent. 
Page 69, line 37. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit 
firom the words — 

" Sir Lovelace Stamer " to the 

words " limited liability company " 

(line 49.) 

Question put, that the paragraph commencing with 

the words " Sir Lovelace Stamer " proposed to be 

omitted, stand part of the Beport. 



Ayes, 9. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandlord, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. P. 
Smith. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

2l8t December 1887. 



Noes, 6. 

The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir Beinhard Samuelson, 

Bart. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



Pabt m. Chapteb 4. 
H.M. Inspectobs of Schools. 

Page 75, line 48. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit 
the words — 

"We think, however, that the ex- 
periment might bo tried in large 
towns of appointing a sub-inspectress 
to assist the head inspectors in the 
examination of infant schools, and of 
the earlier standards in other schools. 
They should themselves have been 
teachers in elementary schools, or 
should have had experience as gover- 
nesses in one or other of the training 
colleges." 
Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Beport. 



Ayes, 13. I 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. ! 

The Earl Beanchamp. I 

The Bishop of London. | 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis : 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, j 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. : 
Smith. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

22nd December 1887. 



Noes, 3. 
Lord Norton, 



The 

K.C.M.G. 
The Hon. 

Stanley. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 



E. Lyulph 



Pabt III. Chapteb 4. 

H.M. Inspectobs of Schools. 

Page 76, line 44. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit 
from the words " But one and all " 
down to the word " duties " (Hue 47) 
for the purpose of inserting the 
following words : — 

'* There is evidence to show that 
the same requirements as to build- 
ings and apparatus are not enforced 
on voluntaiy as on board schools, 
and generally in rural districts 
where voluntary schools prevail, we 
are told that an indulgent standard 
of inspection is applied, because the 
inspectors cannot secure what ought 
to be required for passing." 
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Qaeetian put, that the words *' one and all of the 
^ inspecstors " stand part of the B«port 



Qoestion pat, bbat these wordB be here inaorted. 



Ajea, 9. 
jo Right Hon. the Yia- 
count Cross, G.G.B. 
le Earl Beauchamp. 
"^^ Hishop of London. 

Kight Hon. Sir Frnncb 
-.jmdford, K.C.B. 
rheRcv. J.H. Rigg. D.D- 
The Bev. Canon Gregf>ry. 
Th« ReT. T. 1>. Cox Morse. 

L.LD. 
€. H. AJdereon. E^q. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.r. 
22nd December 1887. 



Noee, 2. 
Thft Hon. E. Lynlph 

Stanley. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Ayes, 9. ( 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- | 

Sir Bernhard Samnelson, j 
Bart., M.P. I 

The Yen. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

Robert W. Dale.E3q.,LL.D. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Tboraae E, Holler, E^]. 

Samuel Ratbbone, Esq. 

Henry Richnrd. Esq., M-P. 

George Sbipton, Esq. 

7th February 1888. 




Part HI. Chapter 5. 

Teacheils ajtd Staff. 

80, line 25. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford after 
the word '* admitted" to insert the 
following words : — 

" And proved very concluaively by 
the remarkable reBulta itf the liibourB 
of members of religious oommunities 
in Roman Cathobc schools." 
ion put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 9. 
The Karl of Harrow by. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford. K.C.B. 
Sir Beruhwd Sam nelson, 

Bart-, M.P. 
The Rev. J. H. Bigg, B.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rer. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. O. Talbot. Esq., M,P. 
Samuel Ruthbone, Esq. 

7th February 1888. 



Noes, 5. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph SUin- 

ley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomfva E. Heller, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



m 



Pabt m. Chaptee 5. 
Teachess and Stafp. 



'90, line 42. Proposed by Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son that the word ''ladies" be 
omitted for the purpose of inserting 
the following words : — 

•• Women of gnperior social poeition 
and general culture." 
Qoestion pnt that the word •' ladies " stand part of 
Ike Report. 



Ayes, 7. 

ThiO Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.CM.G. 
The Bixht Hon. Sir Francis 

SamSord, K-CB. 
The Rev T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. TVIbot. Esq., M.P. 



Noes, 11. 

The lion. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelsou, 
Bart.. M.P. 

The Yen. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

TheEev. J.H. Rigg, D.D. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

Sydney C. Boxton, Esq., 
M,P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Ralhbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



7th February ]f 



Noes, 10. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B- 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.D> 
C, H. Alderson, Es(j. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 



Paet in. Chapter 5. 

Teachess and Staff. 

Page 82, line -2. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford after 
the words ' * a natural death " to insert 
the following word* : — 

** But we do not recommend that it 
should be discontinued. It meets the 
permanent wants of a certain class of 
scbools, and, more frequently, their 
temporary requirements on the occa- 
sion of a change of teacher during the 
school year, while it enables their 
pupil teachers, whose means do nob 
enable them to enter a training col- 
lege, to go in a career for which they 
may have a real vocation." 
Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 8. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Mor«e, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Pakt III. Orapeer 6. 

Tbacbers and Staff. 

Ptege 82, line 2. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words "a natural death" 
the following words : — more 

** We recommend that no ^^^^^ 
provisional certificates be gra^^ i ' 
but that ox-pupil teachers be ^ 
recognised as assist »i:t(i. ' 



Noes, 12. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samnelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
P. Smith. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

0. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone. Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq, 



7th February 1888. 



Past III. Chapter 5. 

Teachers ahd Staff. 

Page 82, line 2. Proposed by Lord Norton after the 
words "a natural death" to insert 
the following words : — 

*' It is indeed desirable that all 
teachers should be trained in the art 
of teaching. Bnt the same training is 
not required for teachers in schools 
never attempting specific subjects, as 
for those who have to qualily for 
higher teaching. If higher ciemeu- 
laiy schools are to he collections of 
scholars above a certain standard, 
they will require a higher trained 
teachers, and the strictly elementary 
standards neither needs teachera so 
highly t|ualiJ5ed, nor are likely to bo 
so well taught by them. The Report 
of the Commission of 1868 points out 
the want of interest taken in the lower 
work by men of higher education, so 
that nominally inferior men are the 
better for the purpose. Teachers 
should be traiued for each kind of 
school. 
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" The Department might certify for 
higher schools those only who pass in 
the let or 2nd Division of the second 
year's certificate list ; and for^ the 
lower schools those in the 3rd Division 
of the second year's list, or in any 
Division of the first year's list. 

" There need not be separate sets of 
students in training for the two 
purposes, but colleges might take 
some students expressly for one year's 
training, with the lower certificate in 
view. 

•• In this way small schools might get 
trained teachers within their means, 
and the lower and higher teaching 
would be supplied suitably to the 
demand for each. 

■•' The Articles 1186, 128, 129 of the 
Code, on certificates and grants to 
colleges on certificates, may be easily 
.modified to meet this amendment and 
so much simplified." 
Onestion put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 1. 
The Lord Norton. K.O.M.G. 



7th February 1888. 



Noes, 15. 

1 lie Bight Hon. the Vis- 
oonnt Cross, G.O.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.O.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Tne Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

TheBev.J. H.Eigg.D.D. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq, 



Ayes, 8. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Paet ni. Chaptbk 5. 

Teacheks and Staff. 

Page 84, line 19. Proposed by Mr. Stanley after the 
word "suggested" to insert ♦^he fol- 
lowing words : — 

" While recognising the importance 
of teachers retiring from the profession 
when they have no longer the 
elasticity and energy needed for 
teaching, we think that no pension 
H«heme can be established in con- 
nection with the Government, nnless 
the teachers, as a body, were civil 
servants under the control of the 
Government, and no public pension 
scheme is compatible with the exist- 
ing arrangements by which teachers 
are engaged and aismissed by mar 
nagers. We are not of opinion that 
it would be desirable to turn the 
teachers of the country into civil 
servants, and make them appointed 
and removable by the centraJ antho- 
rity. We, therefore, can make no 
recommendation as to a pension 
scheme.*' 
Question pnt, that these words be here inserted : — 

Noes, 14. 

The Right Hon- the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Part III. Chaptee 5. 
Teachers and Staff. 

Page 84, line 11. Proposed by Mr. Stanley after 
the words "many young teachers" 
to insert the following words : — 

" On the whole we should be glad if 
Parliament would consent to give to 
all persons who were pupil-teachers 
or training college student** on 9th 
May 1862, the full privilege enjoyed 
by those who then were principal or as- 
sistant teachers employed in schools." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Noes, 10. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, Z.C.B. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

8th Febroary 1888. 



Ayes, 4. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



8th February 1888. 



Part III. Chapter 6. 
Teachers and Staff. 

Page 84, line 19. Proposed by Lord Beauchamp, 
after the words " is suggested " to 
insert the following words : — 

" On the whole we should be glad to 
see a superannuation scheme estab- 
lished." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 14. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford. K.C.B. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

Sth Febmary 1888. 



Noes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Greorge Shipton, Esq. 
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Paut III. Ghafteb 5. 
Teachebs akb Stapf. 

Pago 84, line 43. Proposed by Sir P. Sandford to 
insert after the words *' was fully 
•' developed " the following words : — 
"We recommend that the Depart- 
ment should provide for these grants, 
as well as for the augmentation of pen- 
sions, by a reduction of one per cent, 
from the annual grant paid to every 
elementary school." 
Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 9. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

22nd February 1888. 



Noes, 6. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Es( 

Samuel Rathbone, 



£sq. 
I, Esq. 



Pabt III. Chaftek 5. 

Teachers and Staff. 

Pago 87, line 38. Proposed by Mr. Stanley, after the 
words *'root and branch" to insert 
a passage from the evidence of 
Mr. Hanson, " The Vice-chairman of 
" the Bradford School Board." 
Question put, that the words proposed stand part of 
tbe Report. 

Ayes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bomhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Noes, 9. 

Tbe Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Prancifl 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G.Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



15th February 1888. 



Part III. Chapter 5. 

Teachers and Sta?p. 
Page 87, line 45. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words " several training 
" colleges " the following words : — 

" But Miss Manley complains that 
pupil-teachers are not taugnt by their 
teachers the minutiaa of school ma- 
nagement, that they are ignorant 
of the most elementary things, for 
instance, the wav in which the re- 
gisters are marked or should be 
marked (Q. 13,207-8). She also 
states that the pupil-teachers taught 
in centres who come to Stockwell are 
not inferior intellectually or morally 
to the other students (Q. 13,2w, 
13,270).*' 



Question put, that these 
Ayes, 8. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



14th February 1888. 



^ords be here inserted. 

Noes, 12. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 



Part III. Chapter 5.j 



Teachers and Staff. 

Page 88, line 19. Proposed by Cardinal Manning 
after the words " have just quoted " 
to insert the following words : — 

*' That, having regard to moral 
qualification there is no other avail- 
aible, or, as we prefer to say, equally 
trustworthy source." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Ayes, 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton. K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

8th February 1888. 



Part III. Chapter 5. 

Teachers and Staff. 

Page 88, line 47. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford to 
insert after the words " these diffi- 
" culties " the following words : — 

" It appears to us that it would be 
advisable to recur to the svstem of 
allowing pupil teachers, when ma- 
nagers wish it, to be engaged for 
five years at the age of 13. This 
would meet the diflSculty of retaining 
clever children in school from 13 to 
14, and would in no way interfere 
with those who still prefer a shorter 
term of apprenticeship, commencing 
at a later age." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Noes, 7. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Ayes, 8. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. P. 

Smith. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
I'he Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

8th February 1888. 
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Qnettioii put, that these w 
Ayes, 13. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 

connt CroM, G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. ■ 
The Earl Bcaa champ. ! 

The Biahop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandl'ord, K.C.B. 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

21st February 1888. 



ordfl be here insened. 
Noei,7. 

The Hon. E. Lynlph 

Stanley. 
Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 
Henry Bicbard, Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Pabt III. Chapteb 6. 

T&AIIIIKG G0LL£OB8. 

Page 96, line 61. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford to 
insert after the words *' be seriously 
" disturbed" the following words :— 
" We see, however, no reason why 
grants should not be made to any 
residential training college which may 
hereafter be established by private 
liberality on an undenominational 
baais, and with a conscience clause in 
the trust deed." 



Question put, that these 

Ayes, 10. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.O.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 



2l8t February 1888. 



words be here inserted. 
Noes, 9. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
Bobert W. Dale. Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C- Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P 
George Shipton, Eaq. 



Part III. Chaptbb 6. 

Tkaining Colleges. 

Page 96, lino 63. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words "hereafter be esta- 
" blished" tlfe following words: — 
" as the limitations in Church of 
" England training colleges bring 
'• about a conformity which is not at 
" all desirable." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 5!. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Henry Bichard, Esci., M.P. 



Noes, 10. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of Lonc^n. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 



Pabt IIL Chafeea 6. 

TKADmro Colleges. 

Page 97, line 26. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words "extended course of 
" training" the following words: — 

"Mr. Mathew Arnold, who, though 
not an inspector of training college, 
has bad long experience, and. has inti- 
mate knowledge of several of them, 
and inspected British and Wesleyan 
colleges down to 1870, contrasts the 
English system of training very un- 
favourably with what he has seen on 
the Continent; he notices (Q. 5218) 
that the teaching abroad is ^iven by 
educated men and picked men ; he 
also notices that the students in 
Scotch training colleges are better 
taught than in England (Q. 5221); 
and he says generally (Q. 5615) * I do 
' not like our existing system of train- 
' ing colleges.' He would have the 
training coUe^s provided by the loca- 
lities, or failmg that, by t^e State 
(Q. 5620). He would have day scholars 
(Q. 5621), and would give a much 
wider culture to the young people in 
them (Q. 6622)." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Ayes, 6. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C. Buxton Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Bichard Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



16th February 1888. 



Noes, 10. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson. Esq. 
j J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
! Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



Part III. Chapter 6. 



Training Colleges. 
Pago 98, line 34. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words " the Consolidated 
" Fund "the following words: — "as 
" the existing colleges are receiving 
" from the State half as much again 
" as these colleges would receive, 
" this claim, if raised, seems to us 
" reasonable." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 
Ayes, 4. l Noes, 11. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Cardinal Manning. 

Stanley. The Earl of Harrowby. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., The Earl Beauchamp. 

LL.D. The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LLJ>. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
22nd February 1888. 



Part III. Chapter 6. 
Traisinq Colleges. 



21st February 1888. 



Page 98, line 37. Proposed by Dr. Dale to insert after 
the words "for preliminary educa- 
" tion " the following words : — 

"An experiment on a limited scale 
might however be made, with a 
view to test how far such a scheme 
is practicable, though we could not 
recommend any large outlay of 
public money on the scale originally 
proposed." 
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Questiou pat, that theae 
Ayes, 6. 

Tbe Bight Hon. the Vis* 

ooant Croea, G.C.B. 
Xh« Hoa. B. Ljrulph 

Stanley. 
The Vea- Ai*chdeao>ii B. 

f. Smith, 
aobert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Samnel Brathbone. Esq. 
Hmry BicLard. Esq.. M.P. 



ttMi Febnaary 1888. 



wordB be here inaerted. 

I Noes, IL 

' Cardinal Maaaing. 

The Eurl of Harrowby. 

The Eurl Beauohamp. 

The Bishop of London. 
! The Lord Norton, K.O.M.G. 

The Bight Hon Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.O.B. 

The Rev. J.H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregorj'. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. U. Aldertion, Em^. 

J. G. Talbot Esq., M.P. 



<jae«tion put, that these words be here inserted. 
Ayes, 7. 



Cardinal Manning. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Higg. D.D, 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Mopse, 

LL.D. 
J. G- Talliot, Esq., M.P. 



22nd February 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

The Right Hon. the Vis. 

count Cross, G.C.B. 
The Hon. E. L>-ulph 

Stanley. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LLD. 
C- H. Alderson, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



P4BT III. Cbjlptdi 6. 

Traimitg Collkoes. 

i B196 102. line 12. Proposed by Canon Gregory to 
insert after the word.s ** local repre- 
*' sentativc character *' the following 
words :— 

•' But whilst recommending that 
facilities should be afforded in one or 
other of the ways suggested for the 
establishment of such colleges, we are 
of opinion that no portion of the cost 
of ecitablishuig or maintaining them 
should fall upon the rales. If that 
great need for them exists which is 
asserted by some witne«^seH, we cannot 
doubt that the Uberalitv of those who 
are anxiou^i to see tnem provided 
will furnish whatever funds may be 
needed.'' 
QpM0txm pat, that thette words be here inserted. 



A.yee. 12. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 

ooont Gross, G.C.B. 
Tfce Sari of Harrowby. 
the Barl Beanchamp. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

SxoSbrd, K.C.B. 
The Taq. Archdeacon B. 

7. Smith. 
Tltt Bev. J. H. Bigg, D-D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LLJ>. 
C. H Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq.. MP. 
SftOBO^l Bath bone, Esq. 

i2od FV»braary 188b. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lynlph 

Stanley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq. 

LL.D. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Paet m. Chapter 6. 

Traintno Colleges, 

F^ie 108. line 39. Proposed by Dr. Rigg to in«ert 
' after tne words '' have been before 

*• described " the following words ;— 
" The adaptation of arrangomenta so 
as to meet the caHc of the two very 
different classes of students for whom 
these colleges are meant to provide, 
viz., the * persons of superbr edu- 
• cation,' referred to by Mr. Cumin, 
and iliOHo Queen's scholars who now 
fail to enter training ooUeges, in man) 
oases because of the low place they 
take in the class lists at the entrance 
usamination. The latter class would 
require the same careful instmotion 
which is given to students in reaiden- 
lial colleges ; the former, having 
never lieen pupil teachers, would 
require much teas instruction in some 
subjects of general information, and 
muoh more instruction and practice 
iu the art of teaching " 



Part HI. Cbaptbr 6. 

Tbaixikg Collbgvb. 

Page 102, line 41. Proposed by Lord Harrowby to 
insert aft.er the words " a limited 
** scale " the following words : — 

" We would strongly express our 
opinion that the existing system of 
residential colleges is the best both 
for the teachers and scholars of the 
elementary schools of the country, 
and the above recommendations are 
made chiefly with the view of meeting 
the cases of those teachers for whom, 
for various reasons, a residence at a 
training college cannot at present he 
pronded." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 13. 

The Right Hon. the Via- 

oount Cross, G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G- 
I'he Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Saudford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Co.« Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

22nd February 1888. 



Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lynlph 

Stanley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D 
Sydney, C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
George Siiipton, Esq. 



Pajit hi. Chapter 7. 

Attkndahcb and Compolmon. 

Page 103, line 42. Proposed by Canon Gregory to insert, 
after the words " the school hours," 
the following words : — " and who lives 
** in the midat of them." 

Qnestion put, that these words be here inserted. 

Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq.. 

LL.D. 
Svdnev C. Buxton, Esq., 

'M.P' 
Henry Richard. Esq., M.P. 



Ayem 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauohamp. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morpe, 

LL.D. 
J, G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

28th February 1888. 
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PaBT 111. CHAPTER 7. 

Attendance ahd Compulsio». 

Page 106, line 24. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert, 
after the words ■' carrying out compul- 
" sion," the following words :— " and 
" the raising of fees to the labouring 
*• people from a penny to threepence, 
•' with the chance of a return of two- 
* ' pence, operates as an increase of fee 
" on the poorest, who find it exce^- 
" tionally diiScult to send their 
" children regularly, while lowering 
" the cost] of education to those com - 
'• parativily well off who are able to 
" send their children regulariy." 

Question pat, that these words be here inserted. 
Ayes, 7. j Noes, 10. 

The Hon. E, Lyulph I Thp Right Hon. the Vis- 
Stanley. ! count Cross, G.C.B. 



Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbono, Esq. 
Gteorge Shipton, Esq. 



28th February 1888. 



Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beanchamp. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.O.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D,D. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
0. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Part III. Chapteb 7. 

Attendance and Comfuiaion. 

Page 109. line 9. Proposed by Lord Norton to insert 
after the words " the whole country " 
tho following words : — 

"Wo must also consider that not 
only agricultural but many other 
employments require to be begun at 
an early age ; and that industrial 
education is not always to be post- 
poned for longer instruction at 
school." 

words be here inserted. 

Noes, 6. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 



Question put, that these 

Ayes, 7. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beanchamp. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 

29th February 1888. 



Stanley. 
Sir ,Tohn Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq.. 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



Part III. Chapter 7. 

AlTENDiVNCE AND COMPULSION. 

Page 109, lino 29. Pioposed by Dr. Dale to insert after 
the words "the rural districts" the 
following words : — " we are of opinion 
" that the minimum i^e for half time 
" exemption from school attendance 
" should be 11." 



Question put, that these 
Ayes, 8. 

The Hon. E. Lyolph 

Stanley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. 

M.P. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
Robert W. Dale Esq., 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Eathbone, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

29th February 1888. 



words bo here inserted. 

Noes, 8. 

i The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 
I Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Snjith. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Part III. Chapter 7. 

Attendance asd Compulsion. 

Page 109, line 30. Proposed by Dr. Dale to insert after 
the words " should be 11 " the follow- 
ing words : — " and the minimum age 
" of full-time exemption 13." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 9. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D, 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Thomas E. Heller. Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

29th February 1888. 



Noes, 7. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
Th6 Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Part III. Chapter 7. 

Attendance and Compulsion. 

Page 109, line 31. Proposed by Dr. Rigg to insert after 
the words " full-time exemption 13 *» 
the following words : — 

"Provided that before half-time 
exemption the third standard shall 
have been passed, and before fall- 
time the fiftL" 
Question put, that these words be here inserted. 
Ayes, 2. Noes, 14. 



The Hon. 
Stanley. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 



E. Lyulph The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



29th February 1888. 



Part III. Chapter 7. 

Attendance and Compulsion. 

Page 109, line 31. Proposed by Lord Harrowby to insert 
after the words "full-time exemption 
" 13 " the following words :— 

"Unless the child has passed the 
third standard for half-time and the 
fifth standard for total exemption." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 7. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



29th February 1888. 



Noes, 9. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morae, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., jSt.P. 



V 
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PaAT IV. CSAITBR 1. 
RSXJGIOUS AKD MOKAL lySTRUCTIOlt. 

112, bnp 7. Proposed by Lord Harrowby, ftfter 
the words *' secular instinction " to 
insert the following words : — 

** We h»vo boon coinmiaaioned by 
Yoar Majesty to ' inquire into the 
" working cf the Elementary Educa- 
* tiou Acte,' and we are thereby 
icstructed to consider the effect of the 
present system upon the whole edaca- 
tion, in all its branches, of the children 
•ffected by the Acts under which 
Aijvcia! provisions are made enabling 
and controUiug religioaa as well tis 
Bccular instruction. 

•• Cinder these Acts private adven- 
tan) schoolH, it should always lie 
reiEembered, have been almutit de- 
Btroyed. and the children nf all the 
wage-eamiug classes, to speak geuer- 
ally, are compelled by law tu spend 
skll the week-day time available for 
tbetr education in the years before 
they begin to earn their own living, 
in schools for the teaching and training 
in which the State is largely reHpinsi- 
hie. 

•* While the whole Commission is 
animated by one and the siime desire 
to secure for the children in the 
Public Elementary Schools the best 
and most thorough instruction in 
•ecular subjects, suitable to their years 
and in harmon}- with the require- 
ments of their futuro life, it is also 
onanimouiily of opinion that their 
religious and moral training is a 
matter of still higher importance 
alike to the children, the parents, and 
the nation, though the views of its 
members differ as to the method 
whereby this object of supreme mo- 
ment should be attained. 

" With respect to the opinion of the 
country generally upon this subject, 
there can he no doubt. Out of the 
school boards represonting the 
jndgment of millious of our 

population, only seven in England 
and 50 in Wales, according to returns 
of 1879. 1884, and 1886. have dis- 
pen^d entirely with religious teaching 
or observancca. Moat of the large 
boards, following the example o*" 
London, have adopted carefVil acbemos 
for religions instruction. Of the large 
boards, one alone dispenses with read- 
ing the Bible, and one other alone 
dispenses with prayers and hymns, 
while those small boards which shut 
out direct religions teaching from day 
schools are, as a whole, in Wales, 
where the 8unday school system 
powerfully affects the whole popula- 
tion. 

" And if we refer to the voluntary 
schools, in most of which the whole 
haaia of education is religious, wo find 
that there has been a vast increase 
wince 1870 of such schools, erected 
and maintained at great pecuinary 
sacrifice, and held in ranch favour by 
great masses of the population. Thus 
l>oth voluntary schools and school 
lKMU*d8 bear unmiatakeable testimony 
to the determination of the people 
that their children's education should 
be religious and moral. i\ further 
evidence is needed, we have only to 
refer to the ailraisniuus ol" every wit- 
nesdwe have osumJued on this subject, 
whether favourable or hostile to 
teaching religion in the day schools, 
to be detailed later in this chapter, 
as well as to the replies funiisheJ to 
the ijoinfced questions we adiircsaed to 
all me teachers, or to all the manaKisrs, 
tn- to all the school boards in certain 
typical count! 3S and disU'icts which 

3M 



are ennmeratod below. These are oil 
practically unnuimous as to the destrp 
of the pirents for the religious ana 
moral training of their chiliren. 

" Such being the views of the 
Commii'sion and of the counLrv as tu 
religious and moral training in the 
education of all children, we think 
it right to begin this part of our 
Report with stoting the evidence we 
have received, and the conclusions we 
have arrived at on this ull«importanL 
*ubject." 



Question put, that thoee words be here inserted. 



Ayes, lb. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sii' Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., MP. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. G. Talbot. Esq.. M.P. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

3rd May 1888. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulpb 

Stanley. 
Robert W. Dale. Esq 

LL.D. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.1 . 



PiUlT IV. Chaptkr 1. 
Rkligious and Moral Ihstbdction. 

Pago 112, line 24. Proposed by Canon Gregory to in- 
sert after the words " should be at- 
tained " the following words ; — 

' ' Before reviewing tlie religious 
and moral offecta of the present sys- 
tem, and proposing sucn improve- 
ments as may seem to us desirable, 
we d<:em it to be our duty to state 
briefly the object to be aimed at, and 
the principles which shoald govern 
the action of the nation with respect 
to it. The object should })e the 
elevation of those classes of the com- 
munit;^ for whom public elementary 
education is designed. The chiimcter 
of Englishmen for integi'ity, honour, 
perseverance, and industry 'has stood 
high, and ha.s not lagged behind 
that of other nations in respect of 
Ijatriotism and social virtue. If we 
are to preserve what hm been good in 
the past from being tarnished in the 
future, we must neglect no influence 
which may improve and elevate 
our fellow countrymen. It bocora>?8, 
therefore, of the highest importance 
that our moral training should bo 
laid upon foundations at once en- 
during and intelligible, and thongh 
differing widely in our views con- 
cerning religious troth, we are per- 
suaded that the only safe foundation 
on which to construct a theory of 
morals, or to secure high moral con- 
duct, is the religion which Jesus 
Christ has taught the world. A» we 
look to the Bible for Instruction con- 
cerning morals, and take its words 
for the declaration of morality, so we 
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Noes, 3. 

The Hor. E. 

Staniev. 
Bobert *W. Dal. 

LL.D. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Question put, thftt theao words be here inserted. 
Ayes, H. i 

The Right Kon. the Via- ! 
ooimt Crofs. GC B. I 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Dnke of Norfolk, K.G 
This Earl of Harrowby. 
) Earl Bean hump. 
t Bishop of London, 
lliord Norton. KC.M.G. 
tit Hon. Sir Francis 
^ ord. K.C.B. 
iiT ifemhard Samaelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
TheBeT. J. H Ripg, D.D. 

«Ber. Canon Gregory. 
Rev. T. D C(.x Morse. 
LD. 
( Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samnel Ratbbone. Esq. 

May 1888. 



Lyulph 

Esq., 



PaBT IV. OUAPTEK 1. 

Religious asd Mo&al IicsTxncTioM. 

I 117, line 12. Proposed by Canon Gregory lo 
, aiter the words " the children," the following 

" We proceed to aummarise the oral 
evidence given to ns ae to the effect of 
the religions and moral instruction 
imparted in lx)ard soDools under the 
Cowper-Tomple clause. The Rer. J. 
Gilmore, Chairman of the SheflBeld 
School Board, says : ' I think that the 
' present system has a tendency to 

• lower the im^jortance of religion and 

* morality in the estimation of the 
' children, becaueo. in many eases, 

• religion and morality are entirely 

* neglected.' But ho goes on to dc- 
Hcribi) the system of religious iiiBtrur- 
tion adopted in SbefBold, and adds 
ihftt the parents of the children in 
Sheffield value the religious instmo- 
tion given in the bourd schools very 
highly. The Rev. Ur. Aston, mem- 
ber of the Bradford School Board, 
thinks there is a tendency, in the 
preaent system, to lower the impor- 
tance of religion and morality in the 
estimation of managers, teachers, and 
scholars. (45,975-7.) The lat€ Rev. 
R. B. Burges. a member of the Bir- 
mingham Sehool Board, said : * I oon- 
' sider that in the board schools the 
' whole religious and moral teaching 

• is worthless. There is no foondation 
' for morals or religion.' On the 
other hand, it s^hould be stated that 
the teachers in 8ome board schools 
strongly defend the religious and 
moral training they give. Thus, 
Mr. A. C. Rogers, an assistant raaater 
of a London lioard «choo), says : ' I 

* should not wish the public to infer 

* that the religiouft teaching and the 
' moral training in board schools is 

* inferior to that in the voluntary 

* schools. I do not think it is in- 

• ferior; T think I do the work of 

* religious teaching under the Londoii 

• School Board as well ae I should 
' have done in a voluntary school.' 
Mr. Adams, headm^aster of auuther. 
thinks that the montl tone has dis- 
tinctly improved. Mr. Birley, 
Chairmiin of the Sal ford School 
Board, and late Chairman of the 
Manchester School Board, speaking of 
the effect of the present system upon 
the religion.'; and moral teaching of 
the child, says as follows: ' We have 

• no direct evidence, but I have a 

* letter here from the rector of one of 

• the parishes of Manchester, who Ikmj 
' recently bad a board school plaird 

• in his parish, about a year and a 



' half ago. He liays: * Probably uu 

* ' where could the influence of the 

* • religious and moral teaching upon 

* ' the character of children b© so 

* ' readily tested as in a parish like 

* * ours, because the school here is 
' ' the only civiliBing influence. 

* 'Their parents are very poor, and 

* • generally very ignorant. There 
' ' are no well-to-do reeidents to set 

* * good examples, and children are 
' * often left to follow their own sweet 

* * will, so that any chan^ in their 
' ' habits must be due m a great 

* ' measure to the influence of the 

* * school. Since the opening of nnr 
' ' schools in 1885, I have noticed a 

* "^ remarkable change ; children whom 

* * I had noticed previously as dirty 

* * and disobedient we now find, as a 

* ' rule, clean, obedient, and respect- 

* • fhl. Our Sunday school is far 

* * more orderly, and does its work 
' ' with a great deal less friction than 

* ' formerly. The change is most re- 

* ' markable, »nd I have no doubt 

* ' extends in other moral directions. 

* * My opinion ia that the influence of 

* • a well-conducted day school is very 

* ' great. Notwithstanding the large 
' ■ increase of population, there is a 
' ' diminution of almost all classes of 

* • offences.' ' Mr, Stewart, Her Ma- 
jesty's inspector, thinks that the 
schools are to some extent lower in 
moral tone than they were before 
1870. Mr. Sharpe. Her Majesty's 
inspector, on the other hand, thinks 
the moral tone aa good as under the 
old system. Canon Warburton has 
attended lessons given during the 
hours set apart for religious instmc- 
tion in board schools, and is much 
struck by their usefulness. Sir Love- 
lace Stamer, Rector of 8toke-o non- 
Trent, and Chairman of the Scnool 
Board, states that the examination in 
religions instruction in the b<iard 
schools of Stoke works very satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Palgravs, Chairman of 
the Great Yarmouth School Board. 
considers that in the board schools of 
Tarmouth the religious instruction is 
carried on as reverentially and as effi- 
ciently as in the voluntary schools 
with which be is acquainted. Mr, J. 
Powell, an elementary teacher, has 

* not the slightest notion how the in- 

* spector finds ont the moral tone of 
' the school, but he has sometimes 
' thought that it was what in al^ebiu 

* we call inspection ; it is in the Code, 

* but be has never been able to asoei- 
' tain how he fotind out the thing 

* at all.' Canon McNeile, Chairman 
of the Liverpool School Mimagers' 
Conference, would be inclined to 
attribute the considerable develop- 
ment of Mocialism to the teaching in 
the board schools. Mr. J. Nicksl, 
inspector under the London School 
Board, thinks that the present cfiect 
of our public system of education on 
the religious and moral training of 
the children is to consecrate the idea 
of succes.s. 'That is not altogether 

* bad ; if it leads to industiy? and con- 
' pcientions effort, I think it is good ; 

* but if the element of unscrupulous- 
' ness enters into it, of course it is 

* bad.* Mr- R. Balchin, another ele- 
mentary teacher, is not very anxious 
to sajr anything upon the religioun 
teaching in the schools, but he would 
say this, that so far as the present 
ayiem is concerned, it seems to havo 
nothing whatever to do with turning 
ont children well principled or con- 
scientioos ; it simply has to do with 
getting them to pass a particular 
examination. ' Still/ he adds, * boys 
' are tnmed out well principled and 
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* conacientious.' Archdeacon Norris 
doubts whether distinctly religious 
men and distinctly religious women 
are so desirous to become teachers as 
they were under the old system. 
Such as the teachers are, such is the 
school; and the religions in6uences 
brought to bear upon the children 
depend, in his judgment, infinitely 
more upon the character of the teacher 
than upon what he teaches. But, he 
adds tnat the schools under the Man- 
chester School Board are trustworthy 
places for training the character of 
children, and that the board schools 
with which he is most acquainted are 
distinctly religious, both in Manchester 
and Bristol. 

" On the whole, we are of opinion 
that, greatly as the estimate of the 
value of the religious instiuction 
given in board schools varies with the 
standpoint from which it is regarded 
by various witnesses, there is good 
ground for concluding that where care 
i» bestowed on its organisation, and 
suflBcient time is allowed for imparting 
it, it is of a nature to affect the con- 
science and influence the conduct of 
the children of whose daily training it 
forms a part. In many of the board 
schools the teachers accompany syste- 
matic Bible-reading with appropriate 
comments and explanations; mothers, 
the scriptural instruction is restricted 
by limitations not irapowed by the Act 
itself, such as that the Bible be read 
without note or comment, which we 
think must greatly lessen its value. 
We must add that, though we highly 
value the influence of Sunday schools, 
it is admitted that many scholars in 
elementary schools do not either 
attend them or any place of worship, 
and that their parents are often either 
too ignorant or too indifferent to ^ive 
their children any religious instruction. 
Such children, therefore, are entirely 
dependent upon instruction in the day 
schools for any knowledge of the 
scriptural truths which ought to be 
the common heritage of all the people 
in a Christian country. We hope that 
the religions and moral training in all 
voluntary and board schools alike 
ma^ be raised to the high standard 
which has been attained already in 
many of them, and that it will be 
made clear that the State, while scru- 
pulously maintaining its provisions 
for safeguarding the rights of con- 
science, does not wish to discourage 
any of those in the public elementary 
sonools of the country who are en- 
deavouring to bring up the children 
in love and obedience to God." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton. K. C.M.G. 
The Bij?ht Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.O.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. P. 

Smith. 
The Eev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

16th May 1888. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
Robert W.Dale, Esq., LL.D. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Paki IV. CHAWfelt 1. 

Religious akd Moral lirsTRucnov. 

Page 127, line 23. Proposed by Canon Gregory, to ia. 
sort after the words *' and the like" 
the following words : — 

" We have already mentioned the 
conscientious objections to the 14th 
section of ihe Act of 1870, known ag 
the Cowper-Temple clause, which are 
entertained by many zealoiu friends 
of education. This section appears to 
us to exclude the mode of teaching 
to the benefit of which the Christitn 
Church has home invariable testimoaj. 
The exclusion from rate-supported 
schools of distinctive formularieB, 
though its illeflect is kept in check 
by the voluntary schools, where no 
such prohibition exists, cannot bnt 
greviously interfere with the proper 
teaching of revealed truth, and hamper 
the Christian training essential to the 
highest training of man. MoreoTCT-. 
the clause is felt by many to be ^ 
serious violation of religious Mherty •• 
and entirely opposed to the princi|A^ 
that the ratepayers who provide tit^^ 
money for establishing and maintaiiv— ' 
ing board schools are to goT ei^*^ 
them." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



AyM, 4. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Noes. 12. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harruwby. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francifi 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Hon. E Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Samuel Hathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



9th May 1888. 



Pabt IV. Chaptie 1. 

RSLIQIOUS AKD MOEAL InSTBUCXIGN. 

Page 127, line 37. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit the? 
following words : — 

*' (1.) That it is of the highest im- 
portance that all children should 
receive religious and moral training ; 

•' (2.) That the evidence does not 
warrant the conclusion that such 
religious and moral training can be 
amply provided otherwise than 
through the medium of elementary 
schools ; 

" (3.) That in schools of a denomi. 
national character to which parent 
are compelled to send their children 
the parents have a right to require an 
opeiative conscience clause, so that 
care be taken that the children shall 
not suffer in apy way in consequencQ 
of their taking advantage of the 
consolence claose.'* 
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Question put, that the words proposed to be left ont 
stand part of the Beport. 



Noes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lyolph 

Stanley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
G«orge Shipton, Esq. 



Ayes, 16. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

GM^inal Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk, KG. 

Tbe Earl of Harrowby. 

Tbe Earl Beauchamp. 

The Biahop of London. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sundford, K.G.B. 

Sir John Iiubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

The Yen. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

The Bev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
L.L.D. 

J. a. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samael Rathbone, Edq. 

8th May 1888. 



Pabt IV. Chapter 1. 

ReUQIOUS ASD MoBAL IjrSTBUCTlON. 

Page 127. line 48. Proposed by Lord Norton to insert 
after the words "or preferences" the 
following words : - 

*• (5.) That there is a common 
gmnnd of simple Christian tmths, 
free from any special dogmata, on 
which all Christians agree, which it 
is the bonnden dnty of a Christian 
nation to make a part of national 
school instrnclion; and as loug as 
grants in support of such schools are 
attached to results of teaching, to 
exclude this part of instruction from 
any share of such grants is wholly 
indefensible, and an inducement to 
neglect." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Ayes, 1. Noes, 13. 

The Liord Norton, K.C.M.G. | The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

* The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 
i The Hon. E. Lyulph 
I Stanley. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 
' Tbe Rev. Canon Gregory. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
' Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
i Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
, Heniy Richard, Esq., M.P. 
I G«orfire Shipton, Esq. 

8Lb May 1888. 



Part IV. Chaptbe 2. 

CUIBICULDM 01 InSTKUCTIOX. 

Page 128, liu«: 9. Proposed by Lord Beaucbamp to 
ir.s^rt after the words " their im- 
" yortance demands '* the following 
irordd : — 

" We are bound, before entering 
upon the consideration of the curri- 
culum, to call attention to the iact 
that witnesses* of all classes testify to 
the imperfect hold of knowledge 
gained in elementary schools. We 



are of opinion that this is one ol tlie 
most important matters wnicn we 
have to consider in connexion with 
elementary teaching. We are of 
opii;ion that a thorough grounding in 
knowledge is essential in any national 
system which is to secure permanent 
educational results. If this is, the 
case in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which f^l children on leaving 
school muet, to some extent, keep in 
practice, it may be feared that know- 
ledge of other subjects not engaging 
their attention after tiiey quiv BCho<M 
will evaporate, and thus much time 
devoted to such subjects will he 
practically wasted. 

"To teach a child to observe and 
think by proper training of the mind 
will more eti'ectnally develope his 
capacity and faculties, than premature 
initiation into matters beyond his 
intellectual habits." 

Question put, that these wordH be here inserted. 



Ayes, 11. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

Tbe Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandtord, K.C.B. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

29th February 1888. 



Noes. b. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert W. Dale, Beq., 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Past IV. Ohaitee 2. 

CuB&icuLUM or iKSTBUCnOV. 

Page 130, line 12. Proposed by Dr. Dale to insert after 
tbe words " part of the school" the 
following words : — 

" On the whole, we have come to 
the conclusion that the tendency of the 
standards as distinguished from a 
graduated scheme of instruction is to 
induce managers and teachers to aim 
at only minimum results, and to en- 
courage mechanical teaching, and that 
they should be abolished" 

Question put, that these words be here inserted 

Ayes, 0. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas E. Heller. Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Noes, 9. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.O.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl oi Harrowby. 

The Bishopof London. 

The Right Hon. Sir Franoifl 
Sandlbrd, K.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

Samael Rathjxtne, Jlsq. 



29th February 1888. 
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Part IV. C?HAPn5tt 2. 

CUHBICTTLUM OF InSTEUCTIOK. 

P«ge 133. line 41. Propneed by Sir J. Labbook to in- 
sert finer the words ** groups o'' 
sobolikra" the following words, " mt 
** far a« nracticable, we think that 
** the ohilaren should be groanded in 
" all the four cIbas snbjeots." 

Qmkaoik pfat, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 

Tbt Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Biahopof London. 

Th« Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
San^ord. K.C.B. 

TIm Hon. E Lyulph 
Biey. 
' Joha Lnbbock, Bart., 

fiSr Bemliard SamuelBon, 

IWaTen. Archdeacon B. P. 

TbB Brer. J. H^ Bigg. D.D. 
ThoaiM E. Heller. Esq. 
Oeavge Shipton, Esq. 

IMi March 1888. 



Noes, 5 

The Earl Bonuchamp, 
The Lord Norton. K.O.M.O. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
J. O.Talbot. Esq.. M.P. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



of the time-table of all but a few 
schools. The reatriction of the latter 
subject to the Fifth and higher 
eitandards, has greatly disconrajred its 
svBtematic teaching, and checkB the 
cfifiusion of a branch of instruction 
which not only properly forms part of 
the curriculum of the elementary 
school, but in other countries is re- 
garded as obligatory." 

Question pat, that these words be here insrrted. 



Ayes, 12. 
The Right Hon. the Vis 

count Cross, G.C B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Ijord Norton, K.C.M-G. 
The Hon. B. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir John Lubbock Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir Bcrnhard Samaelrion, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
ITie Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Eaq, 
Sydney C Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 

13th March 1888. 



Noes, 9. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.O.JJ. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. P. 

Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Pabt IV. Chaptbh 2. 

CuRRICtlLtJM O* InSTRUCTTOK. 

Pa^ 133, line 43. Proposed by Sir John Labbock to 
insert after the words " elementary 
science " the following words, " and 
•' that when only some of them are 
" taken, the selection should be left 
" to the school! authorities." 

Qaa rti oD put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 15. 

Bigbt Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross. G.C.B. 

Qudinal Manning. 

The Sari of Harrowby. 

Tlie Bishop of London. 

Hie Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford. K.C.B. 

Sir John Labbock, Bart.. 
MJ>- 

8ir Bemhard Samnelson, 
Bmrt., MP. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

TTie Ber. J. H. Bigg. D.D. 

The Ber. Canon Gregory. 

C H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Hunnas £. Heller, Esq. 

Saouiel Bathbone. Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 

13tb March 188a 



Noes. 3. 

The Lor-d Norton, K.C.M.G, 
The Hon. E. Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert Yf. Dale, Esf).. 

LL.D. 



Pam IV. Chaptbh 2. 
CuxKicuLUM or iNatnucnoN. 

Page 136, line 27. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford to omit 
the word ••compulsory" before the 
words " for boys." 

Question put, that the word proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Report. 



ALyes, 10. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson. Esq. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 

29th November 1887. 



Pabt rV. Chapter 2. 

CuRKicui-uM or Iksthuctiok. 

Page 134, line 17. Proposed by Mr. Alderson to insert 
after the words " of the tencher " the 
following words : — 

•* Geography and history are not 
placed on the same footing in the 
present Code, and, as a consequence. 
the attention which they respectively 
receive as subjects of iuDtmction is 
very unecuai While geography, as 
a class BUDJect, is taugnt in the ma- 
jority of our eleraetitary schools with 
increased skill and by methods which 
interest as well as inform the mind of 
the learnera, history has dropped out 

• 6*S08. 3 N 



Noes, 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. 

M.P. 
The Rev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
J. G.Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller. Esq. 



Pam rV. Chaptisr 2. 

CvBBicvLUM or lusTBUcnow. 

Page 140, line 41. Projiosed by Cardinal Manning to 
insert after tne words " elementary 
" knowledge of physiology " the fol- 
lowing words: — 

*'2. In dealing with the subject of 
the elemoutary curricuium, we cannot 
fail to point out that the evidence laid 
before the Commission proves that 
the meaning and limits of the word 
slgmentarv have not been defined in the 
Acta of 1870, 1873, 1876, nor by any 
judicial or authoritative interpreta- 
tion, bat that the meaning and limits 
of the word depend only upon the 
discretion of the Huctuating Com- 
mittees of the Privy Council, of the 
successive Ministries, and upon the 
variong Codes published by them 
Since the yc*r 1870 the practice 
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of the Dopartment has coutinually 
raised and extended the meaning and 
limits of elementary edncation, so ae 
to include gradually a range of snb- 
jects proper to schools of higher 
education. It was given in evidence 
that languages, claasical and modem. 
And »dvauc«d science, might he 
taught in elementary schools, and 
parents of all classes, from the lowest 
U) the higliest. had ric^ht and were at 
liljercy to send their children to them 
(Mr. Unmin, Q. lOlO, 1011, 1012, 10i:i, 
11)14. 1015, lOIH). Not a few children 
of the wealthier class are already 
attending board schools. It does not 
anywhere appear that in the year 1870 
this result was contemplated, and it 
has become a matter of serious coni> 
plaint, especially to those of the 
poorer clas&es who are compelled to 
pay the rate. The Act of 1870 enables 
the Department to frame and impose 
Codes whicli, after lying for a month 
on the taltlo of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, become law. Hitherto no limit 
has been imposed upon the cower of 
framing such Codes. It would appear, 
therefore, of absolute necessity that 
the meaning and limits of the woni 
til&niBTUary shall be fixed by thv 
Legislature. Until this is done the 
limits of primary and secondary 
i^chools cannot be defined." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 
The Right Hon. the Yis. 

count Cross, G-C.B. 
Cardinal Manning, 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl fieauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Rigbt Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rjgg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Uresjor?. 
The Rev. T. D- C^x Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Aldorson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot. Esq., M.P. 

14th March 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

The Hon. E. Lj-nlph 

Stanley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir Bernhard Samnelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C. Buxton. Esq.. 

M.P. 
Tliomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rath bone. Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Part IV. Chapteb 2. 

CtlRaiCULUM Qf IXSTRDCnoK. 

Page 141, line l.^i. Proposed by Dr. Rigg to insert 
after tne words "that even in" the 
word •• many." 

Question pat, that this word be here inserted. 



Ayes, 8. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby, 
The Earl Beanohatnp. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rov. .T. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 



Noes, 10. 

The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford. K.C.B. 
The Hon. E. Lynlph Stiui- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D, 
0. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Sydney C Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Samuel Rathhone, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



14ili March 1888. 



P.iRT IV. Cha^tui 2. 

CUft&lCULtJM or IVflTftllOTTOV. 

Page in. lino .tC. Proposed by .'^iV .T Lnhhod i- 

inf^ert after the w. « lii|^ 

"standards'* to i: ijUowixi^ 
words: — 

** Some raanaal instructioD fiir boji 

corresponding to the neodleworit fcr 
girls." 

Question put, that these words be here iiucrtoi 

Ayes. 3. Noes, 16. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., The Right Hon. TheVi». 

M.P. count Cross, G.CB. 

Rofjert W. Dale, Esq., Cardinal Manning. 

LL.D. The Earl of Hamnrby. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., The Earl Beanclump. 
M. P. The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Fruoi 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
TbeHon. £.LyalpIi8tu. 

ley. 
Sir Bernhard SunoelaoB, 

Bart, M.P. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregorr. 
TheEev.T.D.CoiMow 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas E. Heller, aq. 
Samuel Rathhone, Biq. 
George Shipton, Biq. 

Utb March 1888. 



Part it. Chapter 3. 

Techjjicai, iKHrntucnoir. 

It was proposed by Canon Gregory, that a cha)>te<r on 
Technical Instruction, drafted hj 
himself, should be used as the basts 
for discnssion, instead of the ohaptar 
drafted by the Ch^inmui. 

Question put, that the Commiaaion do proceed 

the hasia of the Chairman's original draft : — 

Ayes, 8. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G-C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bernhard Samnelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel Rathhone, Esq. 

Henry Richard Esq., M.P. 

29th November 1887. 



I 



Noes, 10. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke Norfolk. KO. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beaachamp. 
The Ri^ht Hon. Sir Fnoioit 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson. 
J. G. Talbot, Eaq., 



Paet it. Charsb 3. 
Tbchwical iNaTEUonoir. 



Proposed by the Chaimmn, that the disciuaiaii 

begin at page 2o7 of chmftbtT 2» 
P^t IV., of the Report, b«lbni pro- 
ceeding to discnas the obapter on 
Technical Instmction, drafted bj 

Canon Gregory, and adopted aa ft h 

for disoxusion. 
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feiop put. that thii chapter on Technical Instnic- 
Id be no»r disrassed paragraph by paragraph : — 



Ifdioftl Kaiuung. 
bDolEB of Norfolk. K.G. 
be Birl of Harrowbj. 
^ Bvl Beftnokamp. 
W Ber. Canon Qregory. 
be BeT. T. D. Cox Morse, 
T.T.n 

JL^AMmwaa, K»a. 
Ifi^lkBwt, Iw)., M.P. 




Noea. 11. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
ooQnt Cross, G.C.B. 

The Biahopof London. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford. K.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Labbook, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bernard Samnelson, 
Bart., MP. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

8ydn^ C Baxton, Eeq., 
M.P. 

Samael Rathbono, Esq. 

Heniy Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



.SMi Norember 1887. 



Pabt IV. Chaitib 3. 

TBC1W1CA.L iKCTlUCmON. 

ring resolution was moved by Mr. Rath- 
bone: — 

" That it is impossible, however, to 
satisfactorily consider the sobject of 
technical instrnction apart from the 
question as to how the cost necessarily 
involved in it is to be defrayed, and 
especially in connexion with the class 
of schools which still forms the 
greater part of the national provision 
for elementary edncation. When 
Mr. Forster's Act was passed , and 
Tolontary effort was further encouraged 
to co-operate in the provision of ele- 
mentary education, technical instruc- 
tion was not coutemplated ; and the 
managers of voluntary sohooU may 
tiierefore fairly expect liberal aid U> 
enable them to supply such instrnction 
on a footing of equidity with board 
schools. On the other hand, if such 
assiBtance is provided solely fVom im- 
perial sources^ there is a danger that 
particular branches of this subject may 
be taken up merely as a means of ob- 
taining adoitional grants, and not with 
any special reference to the wants of the 
locality. As a guarantee to the State 
against this danger, some proportion 
of the cost of supplying suitable tech. 
ideal instructiou in elementary schools 
ghould be thrown upon the local rates. 
It would be well, therefore, that while 
Imperial grants should be awarded to 
pubUo elementary school? for efBoient 
mstmctton in all subjects which can 
fairly be classed unaer the head of 
elementary technical instruction, the 
grants to managers of voluntary public 
elementary schools should be partially 
met by contributions from the rates of 
the district in which the schools are 
respectively situated ; always provided 
— ^tnjit the Education Department de- 
fine the subjects pei-missible in each 
standard, and the maximum number 
of them which may bo taught to the 
scholars in it ; uiid that no grants to 
voluntary schools be made from the 
local rates in any district except for 
sul^eGts which the educational autho- 
rity of the district has either intro- 
duced into one or more of the board 
schools, or has declared to be needed 
to meet the educational requirements 
of the school district. 

*' As the contributions from the 
rates under these proposals would 
only bo made for definite branches of 
seoiilar instraction, they woold not 
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raise the 
dowment 
teaching.' 

Ayes, 12. 

Cardinal Manning, 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Horrowby. 
The Earl Beanehamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.CM.G. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.I). 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rath bone, Esq. 

Ist December 1887. 



question of concurrent ou- 
of special forms of religious 

Noes, 7. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir .John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bci*tihard Samuelson, 
Bart.. M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Henry Richard Esq.. M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Past IV. Chapter 3. 

Tbcidjicax Instbuction. 

Page 151 . line 28. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit 
the words *' existing voluntary effort." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Report. 



Ayes, 13. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beanehamp. 
The Bishop of London, 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francii? 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D- Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H, Alderson, Es4j. 
J. G, Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 

30th November 1887. 



Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Sydney C. Baxton, Esq., 

MP. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Part IV. Chapteu 3. 
Technical Instruction. 

Page 151, line 33. Proposed by Canon Gregory to 
insert after the words " their neces- 
sity " the following words : — 

•* We think that the general 
management of treohnical instruction 
should be entrusted to the Education 
Department, and not to the Science 
ana Art Department.'* 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Noes, 8. 

The Right Hon, the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., MP. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B- 
F. Smith. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 
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Part IV, Ohaitkb ^, 
Tbchpigal iMwnvenom. 



Qnettioo put, tha,i these wordfi be hero insei-ted. 
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to hiant 
ow " the 



. UxM 39. PropoMd by Canon Ore^ory 
■Iter tne wnrrda ' * objcH in ri 
following wordfl : — 

" Where there are mnnicipalitiet we 
are of opinion that the local control of 
tecbnic»l education sbonld be lodged 
in their hands; in other places it 
shoald be exercised bj the rating 
aatboritiee.'* 



Qneetion pat , that these 
Ayei. 11. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
coant CroiM, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

Th«,* Earl Beaoohamp. 

The Biehop of London. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
San^ord, K.C.B. 

The Bev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, JBttq, 

3. G. Talbot. Esq.. M.P. 



80th November 1887. 



words be here inserted. 
Noes. 10. 

The Lord Nortoa, 

K.C-M.G. 
The Hon £. Lynlph SUn- 

ley. 
Sir John Labbock. Bart, 

MP. 
Sir Bembard Samnelsoa. 

Bart., M-P. 
The Vftn. .\rchdeaoon B. 

P. Smith. 
Sydney C. Bnxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller. Esq. 
Samnel Bathbone, Esq. 
Henry Richard. Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Part IV. Chaftsb 3. 

Tbchwical Instrdctiov. 

Ptkge 151. line 41. ProDosed by Lord Beanchamp lo 
insert arter the words " rating autho- 
*' rities '* the following words : — 

** The national and Imperial cha- 
i*acter of London, the conditions of its 
organisation aud industry, and the 
altsence at present of anpr central 
municipal body, will require etoep> 
tional treatment." 

Qnestion put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayos, 13. 

Cardinal Manning. 
Tho Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beaucharap. 
The Bishop of London, 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

P. Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon ffregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Samnel Rathbone, Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 

let December 1887. 



Noes, 4. 

The Lord Nortor, 

K.O.M.G. 
C. H. Alderaoii. Esq. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Ayea, 6. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 

ronnt Cr*)«i, G.C.B. 
The Hon. E. Lynlph Suui- 

Icy. 
Sir Bembard Samneloon, 

Bart.. M.P. 
Sydney C. Baxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry Bichard, Esq.. M P. 
0«orge Shipton, Esq. 



1st Decem^^r 1887. 



Noes, 13. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Noi-folk, K.I 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Pr 

Sandford, K.CB. 
The Ven. Archdeaoon 

F. Smith. 
The Bev. J. H. Rigg, D. 
The Rev. Canon Grefl 
The Rev. T. D. Cox ] 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderaon. Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
bamucl Bach bone, Esq. 



Pabt IV. Chaftbb 3. 

Tbchkcal Ihsibuctign. 

Page 161, line 52. Proposed by Lord Norton, to inse., 
after the words " men of the diBtrict* 
the following words : — 

*' We think that when gufficient 
local interest is proved to exist, eithe 
by voluntary subscription or by th, 
levy of a rate, a contribution from thft. 
Parliamentary grant might properl/J 
be made to reinforce local resonrcea:! 
but though they might be aided byi 
scholarships to be provided out of] 
public funds to assist the olevererl 
children of the wage-'eaming classes,! 
we recommend that technical schoolil 
ought, as far as possible, to be madaj 
self-supporting by their fees." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes. 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl of Harrow hy. 
The Bishop of LK^ndon. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
Sir Bembard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
71ie Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J, G. Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 

Ist December 1887. 



Noes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart.. J 

M.P. ^ 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Part IV. Chapter 3. 

TBCBjnCAL iHSTHtJCnOH. 

Page IRl, line 4rl. Proposed by the Chairman to in- 
sert after the words " the rating 
*' authorities " the rollowine words,-— 
*' In London, however, wliere there 
is no one municipality, in the hands of 
the London School Board.'' 



Part IV. Chapter 5. 

Eleheutart Schools and Higher Education. 

Page 164, line 37. Proposed by Canon Gregory to ' 
insert after the words " larger dis- 
•* tricts '* the following words : — j 

' ' We cannot regard as satisfactory | 
the present position of the schools to 
which we have referred." 
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i put, (Uat (besG wunk be here insortod. 



ATt'«». 12. 

Ri - iLo Vis. 

ooan: iCB. 

Outlinai Mauiiixig, 
Tbe Onke of NorfoIV. KG. 
»Kbrl ufHArr 
tAkri Btmnr 

I«ord Norton , 
K.C.M.G 
iBig^ht Hon. Sir Frauds 

"ford, K.C.B. 
rBev.J.H. Riffg, DD. 
) Bmr. Canou Gregory. 
> Rev. T- D. Cox Morse, 
LL-D. 
I C- H. Alderson. Esq . 
f J. 6. Talbot, Eeq.. M.P, 

2od JCaj 1888. 



Noes, 7. 

The Bishop of LondoD. 

The Hot;. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samaclsnn, 
Bart., M.P. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas £■ Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

George Sbipton, Esq. 



Pabt [V. Crajtbr r». 

ELHMBVTiJiT Schools aus Higher Educatiok. 

Pago 164, line 40. Proposed by Mr. Stanley that the 
words *' of the Education Acta and " 
be left out. 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
»taiid part of the Report. 

Ayes, 11. Noes, 7. 



Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Earl of Harrow by. 
The Earl Beaucbamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandtord. K.C.B. 
The Rrv. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Aldersou, Esq. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

8th May 1888. 



The Bishop of London. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

.ley- 
Sir Bernhard SamnelsoD, 

Bart., M.P. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone. Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Pabt IV. Chaitie 5. 

TABY Schools and Highbr EnocATioii. 

164, line 37. Proposed by Ciinon Gregory to 
insert after the words " separate 
" schools " the following words : — 

** We cannot therefore regard aa 
comfiletely satisfac^tory the present 
position of the class of schools to which 
we have referred. On tbe one hand 
they are obliged to adapt their curri- 
culum in sneb a way as to bring them 
within the requirements of the Edu- 
cation Acts and of the Code in order 
that they may obtain GoTemment 
grants; whilst, on the other hand, 
their object is to provide a much 
higher education than is ordinarily 
understood by the word * elementary.' 
There is beside a tendency to provide 
schools for children whose parents are 
in a position to pay fees auflSciently 
high to cover the expense of their 
education , and so to benefit persons in 
comfortable circumstances at the cost 
of tbe ratepayers and taxpayera ; thus 
relieving parents of their projier re- 
sponsibilily for their own children. 
Under these circumstances we think 
it is desirable that the State sboold 
recognise the distinction between ele- 
mentary and secondary education to 
an extent not yet attempted." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 1.;. 

Tb© Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross. G.C.B. 

Ceu-dinal Manning. 

Tbe Duke of Norfolk, K.G- 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beaucbamp. 

Tbe Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

Tbe Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Saudford, K.C.B. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigp, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Greffory. 

The Rev. T D. Cox Mor»e. 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson. Esq 

J. G- Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

2Dd May 1888. 



Noes, 6. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart., MP. 

Robert W. Dale. Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq, 



Part IV. Chapter 5. 

Elbmentart Schools aud Higher Education. 

Page 166, line 20. Proposed bv Lord Harrowby to 
insert after the words "these are 
*• first" the following words "that 
•' the supply of satisfactory secondary 
" sobools should be organised, and 
" should be made adequate for the 
" wants of all parte of the country." 
Question put, that these words be here inserted 



Ayes, 13. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cia Sandford, K.C.B. 

Tbe Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Bart,, M.P. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G.Talbot. Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E- Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 

2nd May 1888. 



Noes 1. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 



Part V. Chapter 1. 

Government Exaunatioii. 

Page 167, line 12. Proposed bv Lord Norton to insert 
after the wortis *'a healthy one" the 
following words '*in the first place. 
" generally, it presents a school to 
" inspection in an abnormal state, 
*' got up for the occasion." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 

Ayes, 4. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G 
The Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.C.B, 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 




Noes, 5. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



14th March 1888. 
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Part V. Chapter 1. 

00VEll!*MK5t EXAIUSATIOT. 

Page 1«9, line 40. Proposed by Lord Harrowby to 
inaert after the worda, '* m order to 
" facilitate their inspection" ihe 
foUowin!? words : — 

"We recommend that in fntore 
the inspection of pnblic elementary 
ttchoobi should be distinctly of two 
kinds, to bn held on different days. 

" The sole object of one inspection 
woald be to secure that all children 
in the,3chools are being thorou^y 
taught the elements of inatrnction ; 
the first iiispection would, therefore. 
be confined to a strict and thorough 
examination in reading, writing, uid 
arithmetic, of each indiridn&l child 
attending school. This examination, 
confined strictly to the three elemen- 
tary subjects, would be held on a day 
of which notice had been giren, and 
its results, designated in futore ' the 
' report of the examination/ wofold 
be in the hands of the inspector of 
the district before his visit. The 
objects of the second insnection, u> 
be held within a fortnignt of the 
examination, would be, on the one 
hand, to pass a judgment upon the 
whole character of the school, and, on 
the other hand, to give adrice and 
encouragement to the ma n t^re and 
teachers." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 11. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Barl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Besnchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, KC.M.G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.CB. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg. D.D. 

The BeT. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

0. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

2lBt March 1888. 



Noes, 3. 
The Hon. E. Lyulph Stau> 

ley. 
Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



Pabt V. Chaptbr 1. 

Government ExAMnrATiON. 

Page 169, line 53. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to omit 
the words " the elements of instruc- 
tion." 
Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
oft* '^ 



stand part of the Beport. 
Ayes, 11. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, E.C.B. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Bev.T. D. Cox Morse. 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

2l8t March 1888. 



Noes, 5. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
Lli-D. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

George Shinton, Esq. 



Pa«t V. Chapter 1. 

GOTES3ntEIT EXAKINATIOS. 

Page 1«9, line 54. Proposed hv Dr. Dale to insert after 
the word *" arithmetic "' the following 
words: — 

*• And snch other sabjei-td a« may be 
determined in the Code from time to 
time." 

Question pot, that tbe«e words l*e here inserted. 

Ayes, 6. Noes, 8. 



The Bi^ht Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.CB. 

The Hon- E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

George Shipton. Esq. 

21st March 1888. 



The Earl n{" Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 



Part V. Chapter 1. 

GOVZRNMEVT EXAMINATION. 

Page 172, line 25. Proposed by Mr. Heller to insert 
after the words "with a money pay- 
ment " the following words : — 

"There are two other classes of 
scholars who appear to be exposed 
to the duiger of over-pressure under 
the existing system. These are the 
scholars who pass indifferently their 
examination, and who as a rule are 
sent forward into new standards 
before they are prepared for them, 
and the irregular scholars who are 
compelled to be presented for exami- 
nation, and who must therefore be 
pressed unduly during the limited 
time they attend school." 

Question put, that these words be here irtserted. 



Ayes, 7. 

The Barl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.O.M.G. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 



21st March 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.CB. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

C H. Alderson, Esq. 

Sydney C Buxton, Esq,, 
M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



Part V. Chapter 2. 

Parliamentary Grant. 

Fttge 177, line 46. Proposed by Lord Norton to insert 
after the words ' ' to which they have 
" been exposed " the following 
words: — 

" We see grave objections to the 
present system of payment by results. 
It deceives Parliament as to the re- 
sults obtained. No such priced cata- 
logue of subject of instruction can 
comprise the chief or best results of 
education. For example, it omits the 
highest result of all, a knowledge 
of the simple truths of Christianity. 
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•• A minuto «pccificaLiou oi' the ru- 
solta to be expected in examination 
of a school may be a nsefal gaide and 
test for the inspector, bat cannot 
eerro as a measure for inHtalnicnts 
of tho money supply necessary lor 
tbe efficient conduct of the school. 

'• In SQch supply there should be 
■I certain and precarious, nor 
to tuU reauirementB ; 
uoLbuig to tnm tbe teacber's atten> 
tton from tho needed education of 
each child to anxiet}' about eaniing 
his awn income. Nor can IneflBciency 
in a school be well corrected bv 
mulcting it of the means of era- 
ciency- 

'* The rcenlts which the nation should 
require from its system of education, 
»re the equipment of its children for 
Biiccesa in life by discipline and Iraiu- 
iug of the faculties fur knuvrlcdgu, 
And the process ehoiild bit the freest 
possible exertion of the teacher's 
tidcDt. 

•* Our system of payment for ednoa- 
tion by results must be self-condemned 
lit onoc by it« inherent tendency to 
divert tbe teacher's aim to whnt ih 
imjwssibie, nafntf^ly, to make all chil- 
Htvu Ifurn at the same rate, unit to 
thf fturat" 8i4iiidard under all circnm- 
stanw^a. Ev^n if meant to eeoure a 
oertaiti minimum of attainments, no 
SDoh minimum could suit all caMB 
but oonld serve only an a limit of the 
money incentive 14) the teacher's 
exertions. 

" But earning j»y on piece-work is 
not the right incentive to keep 
teachers op to the murk. The head 
of a public school do«*8, indeed, suffer 
in income if his numbers dwindle by 
hia ill-success; but if bad results lose 
their price in the market, no artiticial 
pricing items in the proeess can 
Bectire on the whole, a good result. 
Persistent failure in a teacher de- 
mand:;! his displacement for tbe 
interests of the school rather than 
his bein^ mulcted of his income and 
thruAim into debt. The larger school 
biiards avoid tho evil of precarious 
urul variable ptiymeut, having the 
tQCHU8 to give tixed salaries, and 
making inspectors of their own report 
U) them on the general condition of 
their srhoolw. 

"This in the only country in theworld 
|>ayiug for education by piece-work. 
In all other oonnti'ies national schools 
are supplied from a common fund 
acoording to the sohool-popiulation of 
each loG^ity, its renuirementa l>eing 
checked sometimes by its assessable 
ralue» so iv8 to adapt the means of 
instruction to the character of the 
population." 

pat, that these words be here inserted 

Noes, 8. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon, Sir Fran- 
cis Sandlbrd, K.C.B, 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. 
F. Smith. 

The Eev. J. H. Eigg, D.D. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney C, Buxton, Esq., 
MP. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Ay«a, 3. 

ord Nurton, 
J.M.O. 

. Talbot, Eflq.. M.P. 
nam S. Heller. Esq. 



Pa»X V. OlLLPTHIl a. 
PiLRLUlCBKIABT GbAKT. 

Page 177, line 4S. Proposed by Dr. Dale, after the 
words have been exposed in line 10, 
to omit the following words " aft«T 
" moHt careful confltderation of the 
** view* expressed by all sides on this 
" very difficult quegtion, we find onr- 
' ' selves tumble to propose the entire 
" abolition of the present principle 
** of payments by results,*' for the 
purpose of inserting these words : — 

*• On a review of the whole evi- 
dence, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that tho system of payments by 
result* introduced into the Code of 
18(5ii, and retain e*l with various modi- 
fications in all subsequent Codee, has 
done very much to discourage and 
counteract the eBbrts of those who 
have endeavotired to improve the 
anality of an elementary education. 
If hus had a tendency to induoe 
tnanagcrs and teachers to disregard 
wliat r-houKi be one of their chief 
<>l»je«iH. creation of intellectual in- 
terest and Activity in the children, 
and to adopt methods of instruction 
which will secure the more mecha- 
nical accuracy that renders certain 
the attaining of a *' pass." It, there- 
fore, lewis to the degradation of the 
teaching ; the rmnimum of knowledge 
necessary for the dullest, scholar, in 
order to secure the payment of the 
grant, determines the maxim/wn of 
the teaching given to the brightest 
« scholars in the class ; the children 

with the leaat active minds receive 
a disproportionate amount of the 
teacher's time and attention and are 
unduly pressed. The children with 
the most active minds, who would 
profit most by the best, most careful, 
and moat thorough teaching, are neg- 
lected ; and, as the result, the know- 
ledge acquired by the dull children is 
mechanical and formal; the know- 
ledge acquired by the clever children 
is superficial; in both cases it is 
likely soon to be forgotten. An 
attempt to remedy these great and 
obvious evils was made by the intro- 
duction of tbe merit grant in 1882; 
but the evidence does not show that 
the grant has secured its object. We 
do not mean to affirm that in all 
bchools the system has produced 
these grave evils, but that the ten- 
denoy of the system has been to 
produce them. There are many 
managers and many teachers who 
have resisted, tmd successfully re- 
Histe<i, the strong inducements to 
sacrifice the educational interest of 
the children for the sake of obtaining 
a high per-centage of * poasee ' and a 
high grant ; but there are many who 
have been unable to resist ; and it is 
one of the worst effects of the system 
that even to thoee who have a genuine 
educational zeal, and are prepared to 
make great sacrifices for the improve- 
ment of their aohools, it suggests a 
false educational aim. 
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" We also think that the system 
exerts a prejudicial effect on the 
educational requirements of the Code. 
These requirements are naturally and 
inevitably regarded by teachere aa 
determining the limits of the instruc- 
tion which It is necessary for them to 
give ; but tinder a system of payment 
by results, the requirements of tho 
C ode are necessarily restricted to the 
amount of knowledge which it is 



roaBonable to demand from the great 
mass of the children. 

•' The system also affects very 
Beriously the work of the inspector. 
It tends to make him a mere exa- 
miner, and to deprive tho managers 
and teachers of the aesistanoe which 
they ought to derive from the sug- 
gestions of a man having large educa- 
tional experience and high educational 
authority on their method of organi- 
sation, teaching, and discipline. While 
we do not desire that the schools 
Bhoald oeaae to be emunined, ire think 
it of the highest importance that they 
should be more fre<)aently inapedei. 
It is also oar impreesion that thoagh 
the relations between inspectors and 
schools are on the whole satisfactory, 
these relations would he more cordial, 
and the general influence exerted 
made against the system, oite of the 
frtiyeat rests on the allegation that 
It often secures more than they 
deserve to those who teach badly, 
and leas than they deserve to 
those who teach well. Since the 
efficiency of all schools must largely 
depend upon the cheerfalness and 
heartiness and enthusiasm of the 
teachers, we are of opinion that the 
discontent with which the gystem of 
payment by results is regarded, and 
naa long beoii regarded, by the groat 
majority of the teachers who itre 
working under it, is a strong addi- 
tional reason for abandoning it." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Report. 



Quustion put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 

The Right Hon the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Earl of Hiirrowby, 

The Elarl Beauohamp. 

The Bishopof London. 

The Right Hon- SirFroncis 
Sandford. K.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B, P. 
Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 

The Eev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D.Cox Morse. 
I^.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Sydney C Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 
22nd March 1888. 



Noes, 4. • 

The Lord Norton. 
K.O.M.G. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq. 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq.. M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 



Ayes, 9. i 

Cardinal Manning. ' 

The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton. K.O.M.G. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.D. 
Thomas B. Heller, Esq. 



17th April 1888. 



Paet V. Chaptbh 2. 

Parliament A BY Gbant. 

Page 177, line 52. Proposed by Lord Harrowby to iu- 
sei-t, after the words " imparted to 
them." the following words :— 

" We are thus le^ to believe that a 
system of ' cram ' with a Tiow to 
immediate results, which tend« to 
check the great advance made of late 
years in all our education amongst sll 
ranks, and threatens to iIcmu-ov the 
love of knowledge for it« own sake, iH 
prevailing more uiid more, though 
undpi* diiilerent conditions, in our 
public elementary Hch<»ols, and that, 
unless a large rhange ia unw made, aw 
the system must become in working 
nion* rigid, bo it.«! evils will ini^veaso 
rather ihau diminish.*' 



Noes, 8. 
The Hon. B. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

MP. 
Sir Beruhard Samuelson, 

Bart., MP. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

P. Smith. 
Robert W, Dale, Esq.. 

LL.D. 
Sydney 0. Buxton, Eaq., 

MP. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Part V. Ohaptbr 2. 

Paeliamrktaby Grant. 

Page 178. line 40. Proposed by Dr. Morse to insert, 
after the words '* at present diftri- 
buted,'* the following words : — 

"To abolish altogether the prin- 
ciple of payment by results would 
mean that the State should pay its 
grant to every school, with no con- 
Hideration of the result which such 
payment produced, that good and bad 
schools alike should receive it, and 
that our education system should be 
deprived of all the healthy stimulus 
and life which superior grants for a 
SQperior quality of education must 
properly afford. The total abolition 
of payment by reeults is thus obviously 
out of the question. It has become, 
however, urgently necessary that there 
should be an entire modification of 
the present system, a syntem not de- 
sirable in itaulf, yet valuable, and 
perhaps necessary in the earlier stages 
of our school progress, but now, when 
the whole feehng ol the classes aMected 
has become generally eager for in- 
struction, injurious and vexatious to 
all connected with our schools. 

"It is obvious that men may agree 
in the acceptance of a general prin- 
ciple and yet diJfcr considerably as to 
the be»i mode of currying it into 
eil'ect. While there is great difficulty 
in finding a satisfaotor)' substitnte for 
the present system, the weight of 
opinion is decidely on the side of 
those who coudemn it, and desire some 
alteration. Teachers themselves are 
almost unanimous on this point. At 
the conference of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers held this year 
at Cheltenham, the abolition of the 
present method of distributing the 
grants was urgently called for, 

"We have already described the 
agreement of opinion, proceeding from 
many and opposite quarters on this 
subject. But, as no one has suggested 
to as any alternative scheme that we 
can recommend, it has been left to us 
to devise a plan which seems calcu- 
lated to effect a considerable imi)rove- 
ment on the existing system, without 
seriously aflccting the complex in- 
terests of teachers, managoi-^, and the 
State. It might be thought, perhaps, 
that continental systems of education 
would throw some light upon the best 
mode of administering the State aid 
to education ; but a reference to our 
returns in the Appendix will show 
that, neither in the countries where 
earlier attention was paid to elemen- 
tsiry education than in England, 
Tiftn)ely, in all the German -speaking 
StntcM. in Swily.erland, and in the 
United States, nor in those which 
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have engaged aeriouHly in the work 
later than oarBelveB, namely, in 
France, Italy, and our English 
Colonies, does any such Bystem as our 
own prevail. 

" It is hardly poaaible that the de- 
fects which the Duke of Newcastle's 
CommiBsion found to exist in some of 
the lower class of elementary schools 
could pass unchecked or unnoticed in 
the present day. After 50 years' ex- 
perience, the time seems to have now 
come for doing away with the ten- 
tative and provisional character of 
our odncational system, and esta- 
blishing it on a permanent basis, to 
be tixed by parliamentary sanction. 

*' In order to show the complex 
character of the existing system, it 
may be useful to set out clearly how 
the Government grant is at present 
distribated. 

'* The following maximom grants 
are now obtainable in boys', girls*, and 
infants' schools : — 

** Boys' and GirW Schools. 
9. d. 

'* 1. Fixed grant on 
the average oMen- 
dantsG - - 4 6perhead. 
"2. Merit grant on 
the awragt aUen- 
dane6 - Fair 10 „ 
Do. - Good 2 0,, 
Bo. - Excel- 
lent 3 0., 
r •' 8. Singing by ear, 
{ 6d. ; by note - 1 „ 
I •• 4. Needlework 

(Girls) - - 1 „ 
"5. On ExamiiuUion 
in the three ele- 
mentary subjects 
(maximum) - 8 4 „ 
•'6. Class subjects, 
of which two 
may be taken 

Fair 10.. 
Do. - Good 2 „ 
"7. SpecificBubjects 
for each pass in 
one or two sub- 
jects - - 4 „ 

InfarUs* Schools. 

8. d. 
•* 1. Fixed grant - - 9 

" 2. Merit grant - - 6 

*'3. Needlework - - 1 

"4. Singing - - - 1 

" It appcArs, therefore, from the 
foregoing list of grants, that the 
highest amount attainable, under 
the present system, without specific 
subjects and cookery, is : — 

£ 9. d. 

" In boys' schools • 1 10 

" In girls' schools - 1 1 10 

•• In infant*' schools - 17 

•' The AvEBAOB amount per heftd 

earned during the year 1886 {see 

Beport of the Committee of Council 

for 1886-87, page xix) was as 

follows : — 

s. d. 
" 1. Fixed grant - - 4 6 

"2. Merit - - . 1 Hi 

•'3. Needlework - - 2J 

"4. Singing • - 8| 

*' 5, Examination in the 
three elementary Bub- 
jecta - - - 7 3 

"6. Class subjects - - 3 OJ 
** 7. Specific subjects and 

cookery - - Ij 
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•'The foregoing figures show that 
grants to n^chools are not, at present, 
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made in one sum, but are parcelled 
out in several portions. More than 
two-thirds of tbe whole amount is 
contingent; so that the managers of 
voluntary schools are always kept in 
a certain amount of suspense as to the 
income that will be available for the 
support of their schools. We think 
that this uncertainty should cease, 
and that a grant should be ensured to 
all public elementary schools sufficient 
to enable them to maintain an ade- 
quate standard of efficiency. 

'* In order to secure this, we recom- 
mend :— 

" That the preeent system of dis- 
tributing the parliamentary grant 
by means of small grants to 
schools for separate subjects shall 
be forthwith abolished, and that 
in future grants to elementary 
schools shall be made in one lump 
sum payable on the number in 
average attendance at the last 
inspection. 
" That the Education Department 
shall see that all public elemen- 
tary schools fulfil certain con- 
ditions as to buildings, adequacy 
of staff, apparatus, books, <fec. 
They shall fix a minimum in theae 
matters below which no school 
shall be eligible for grants. 
" The average annual amount of 
the Grovernment grant now earned 
being about 17». 9d- per scholar, we 
recommend that, in future, a grant 
of 17*. 6d. shall be made to ail efficient 
schools, and that this shall be raised 
to 'Hiyg. in the case of such schools as 
are pronounced by the inspector to be 
in excellent condition. An efficient 
school is, in our judgment, one in 
which the subjects of instruction, de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, and 
which we regard as the essentials of 
education, are well taught, and in 
which the teachers carefully bear in 
mind that a school is a place for 
moral training as well as for intel- 
lectual instruction. 

" Some security must be provided 
that the sum annually voted by Par. 
liament for educational purposes is 
properly applied. In the chapter on 
Government examination, we have 
proposed a plan which seems to ua 
well adapted to secure this result. 
We have recommended that every 
scholar should be examined in the 
three elementary subjects every year 
by a Government examiner. The 
passes mode by the scholars to bo 
recorded as at present, and the results 
sent on to Her Majesty's inspector as 
soon as possible a^r the first exami- 
nation—within a week or 10 days — 
the inspector should visit the school 
for the purpose of inquiring into the 
quality of the education given in all 
its branches, and to assess the grant 
payable. 

" In deciding upon this, the inspec- 
tor shall take into account the moral 
tone of the school, and shall look not 
merely to the extent of the curriculum, 
the method of teaching, the standard 
of attainment, and the various pro- 
cesses of education ado]>ted, but he 
Bhall also carefully inquire into the 
circamstances of the locality. 

*' Should any grave defects in teach- 
ing or discipline bo observed, such as 
would disoualify the school from 
ranking as efficient, ho shall report 
the same to the Education Depart- 
ment, by whom, after a second un- 
favourable report, the school shall be 
declared to be in default. This two- 
fold investigation into the work done 
in the school would not be less aearoh' 
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ing in its ch;vracter than the preaeni 
mode of examination. It would eren 
be more comprehensriTc. It would 
provide an opportonitj Tjt an intelli- 
gent jodgtnent to be formed of the 
educational valae of the school as a 
whole. It would also be more sympa- 
thetic, as it would not be likely to 
ignore the individuality of the teacher, 
or overlook his special difficulties. 

" We comsider the foundation of our 
new system to be that, after due and 
ample warning, no school should be 
recognised by the Education Depart- 
ment as proriding the necessary 
school supply of the district which is 
not good m its bufldingg and appli- 
ances according to the character and 
requirements of the population for 
which it provided, which has not a 
good teacher and sufBcient teaching 
staff, which has not good in its moral 
training and discipline, which is not 
thoroughly good, as shown h^ exami- 
nation, in its teaching of arithmetic, 
writing, and reading (with books of 
interest and information in history 
and geography tor the elder children), 
as well as tnat of needlework for giris, 
and singing. 

" A school which did not rank as 
good according to this necessary 
standard would not suffer any pecu- 
niary loss during its time of tnal, but 
should, on failure of improvement, 
after a year's trial, be disqualified 
after due notice ; in the case of such 
failure on the part of a voluntary 
school, a school board would be esta- 
blished to supply a good school; in 
the case of failure by a school board, 
a fresh body would be set up under 
the default clauses. As the inefficient 
schools are generally those in the poor 
quarters of towns or in small and poor 
rural districts, extra aid both as to 
plant and maintenance must be sup- 
plied from the Government grant to 
these schools, whether voluntary or 
board, efficiency having been proved 
to depend upon the amount of money 
which managers can spend upon their 
staff and appliances. 

" We do not recommend that an 
elementary school should admit no 
other subjects than those already men- 
tioned, but we are of opinion that no 
school should be eligible to receive 
grants from Government in which, as a 
general rule, less in taught. Schools, 
however, receiving grants of public 
money, must submit to some limita- 
tion of their annual expenditure. 
"Wherever a fuller curriculum was 
desired, the cost of extending the in- 
struction to more advanced stages 
should be provided by the locality ; 
provided always tliat 14 years com- 
pleted should be the limit of school 
attendance where grants were made 
out of local rates, and that the annual 
cost of maintenance should not exceed 
42». per scholar." 



QonrtiCTi pot, that these words be here ioaerted. 



Ayes, 9. 

The Duke of Norfolk, E.G 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beancfaamp. 
The Lord Norton, K- C.M-G. 
The Sev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot. Esq., ILP. 
Thomas £. HeUer, Esq. 



17thAprill888. 



Noes, 12. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 

coont Cross, G.C.B. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Hon. £. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir 'John Lubbock, Bart., 

M-P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
Bobert W. Dale, Esq., LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Sydney C. Bnxton» Esq., 

M.P. 
Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 
Henry Bichard, 1^., M.P. 



Pam V. Chaptee 2. 
Pa&uamehtakt Graxt. 

Page 179, line 23. Proposed by Sir Frsncis Sandford 
to insert after the words "support 
'* of their schools" the following 
words : — 

" We believe that for an amount 
not exceeding 45«. a year per head of 
the, average attendance, spent upon 
the recognised items, an elementary 
school, if once well formed and 
equipped, as it ought to be before it 
receives any grant at all, may be 
efficiently maintained, and we con- 
sider that neither the State, private 
benevolence, rates, nor parents, should 
be required to contribute to a larger 
expenditure upon these items." 
Question put, that Uiese words be here inserted. 

Noes. 7. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. ^ 

Thomas £. HeUer, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone, Esq. 

Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Ek|. 



Ayes, 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, E.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 



Pam V. Chaptee 2. 

Pabiiamentabt GBAirr. 

Page 179, line 37. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words " regarding the steps " 
the following words : — 

•• We are further of opinion that 
whereas the local income of schools 
is almost entirely made up of fees and 
subscriptions in the case of voluntary 
schools, and rates in the case of board 
schools, and whereas it is desirable 
that the fees in schools attended by 
the poor should be moderate, and that 
managers should be encouraged and 
enabled to remit them in the case of 
distress, it would be desirable to make 
the fixed mat to schools from the 
Education Department vary with the 
average fee collected. 

"We do not recommend that all 
schools should be indemnified by Par- 
liament for any diminution of fee 
income below the average fee of the 
country, as that would be a direct 
indooement to managers to torn their 
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schools into free schook, bnt we think, 
lakin^ tLe average fee of the conniry 
At between 10*. and 11«., all ecliools 
■whose fee income falls below 10». a 
head on the aver age attendance should 
have the fixed grant augmented by 6d. 
for each l*f. or fraction of a shiUing 
by which their fee income falls below 
lOs. a head, and conversely that in 
schools where the fee income exceeds 
11«. a head, the fixed grant should 
diminish by 6d. for each 1*. by which 
the fee income exceeds llir., bnt we 
are of opinion that this diminution 
of the fixed grant should in no case 
exceed 5«f. a head. Thus the aid of 
Parliament would go more largely 
than at present to the schools edu- 
cating the Door, and in a dimnished 
degree to tne schools frequented by 
the more well-to-do of those using the 
elementai'y schools. 

Question put, that these worda be here inserted. 



Ayes, 5. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Hon. E, Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Eobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

The Sev. Canon Gregory. 

Bamnel Rathbone, Esq. 



18th April 1888. 



Noes, 12. 

The Eight Hon. the Vis- 
count CroBs, G.C.B. 

Cartlinal Manning. 

The Dake of Norfolk, K.G. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon Sir Francis 
landlord, K.C.B. 

The Von. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

The Rev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 



portion of the whole possible number 
of passes. Such a margin would, we 
believe, obviate much of the danger 
of over-pressure both in the case of 
scholars and teachers, and would allow 
of a more free classification of schools." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes. 2. 

The Von. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 



June 20tb 1888. 



Noes, 5. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beanchamp. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Part V. Chaptee 2. 

Pabliamentast Qbast. 

Page 181, line 23. Proposed by Mr. Stanley to 

after the words " items in the gi*ant" 
the following words : — 

" That Her Majesty's Lispector have 
power to award any sum not exceeding 
3s. 6d. a head having regard to his 
opinion of the work of the school." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Aye«, 6. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg. D.D. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

18th April 1888. 



Noes, 6. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory.^ 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, llsq. 



Part V. Chaptee 2. 

Pabliamentabt Grant. 

Page 179, line 42. Proposed by Sir Francis Sandford 
to insert after the words " or in classes " 
the following words : — '* and that 
' • therefore the actual amount at which 
*• it is now fixed may wisely be raised 
" so as at least to bear the same pro- 
" portion to the present average ex- 
" penditnre per head as it did in 
'* 1876." 



Ayes, 5. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
C. H. Alderson, Esti. 
Sydney 0. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Baq. 



24th Apnl 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Robert W. Dale, Eaq., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

Georsje Ship ton, Esq. 



Paet V. Chaptek 2. 

Pabliamentart Grant. 

Page 187, line 15. Proposed by Archdeacon Smith to 
insert after the words " foil short of 
" it" the following words ■ — 

** Whether the present method of 
payment by results be in substance 
retained or not, we would recommend 
a provision for the payment in full of 
that part of the grant dependent on 
the per-centage of passes in the three 
elementary subjects, provided that 
the failures did not exceed a fixed pro- 
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Part V. Ohaptbe 2. 

PARLlAlfENTABr GrANT. 

Page 183, lino 13. Proposed by the Bishop of London 
to insert after the words *' accordingly 
*• repealed " the following words : — 

" But while the extension of the 
17«. 6d. limit may be considered a 
matter of detail, the limit of the total 
grant by the amount raised in the 
looality is a matter of principle. The 
duty of providing and maintaining a 
good system of elementary education 
18 essentially a local duty. The central 
government may aid in the discharge 
of this duty, but cannot undertake it 
alone. There is no security for effi- 
ciency without interested local super- 
vision: there is no security for 
economy without the vigilance of 
those who bear a substantial share of 
the burden of the cost. We cannot 
recommend that in any case the grant 
from the Department shall exceed the 
amuant provided on the spot. Nor is 
it, in our jndgment, a sufficient plea 
for over-riding this principle that 
people on the spot are unwilling to 
contribute enough. Their nnwilhng- 
nesB is not good ground for calling 
on the nation at large to do the duty 
which ought to be done by themselves. 
•* The only remaining question to 
be considered is the possibility of 
making ispecisl provision for small 
schools. It is no doubt impossible, 
without an unrea>:ionable outlay, to 
make all small schools as effective in- 
struments uf education as large schools. 
But some attempt may nevertheless 
be mada to put even email schools, 
where circumstances (suoh as sparse- 
ness of population) compel the schools 
to be small, on such a footing as to 
euable them to give thoroughly effi- 
cient education up to the limit of 
the curriculum, which we have already 
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Uf Ut; itiktpft muj mitf/msA ; todcai vidi 
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Mm yf^A <ni(;^ to maJw fpeesal cxer- 
tJ//»« to //Twr^onae thCTo." 

Tb« Kigbt Hon. the Tw- 

<y/aot CroM, G.C.B. 
^'/aHirml lf*nDing. 
Tb« I>ak« of 5orf<^ KX}. 
Tlws K«-I of Bamrnhj. 
T^ns Lord NorfeoD, K.C.1LG. 
71u» Kigbl Hod, 8ir Fnneii 

HtidUird, K.C.B. 
Th<; Vcti- Archdeacon B. P. 

Kmith. 
'ni« lUr, J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
T)i« Bcrr. Canon Gregcny. 
T^i* Kw. T. D. Cox Uone, 

IjL.D, 
a, n. AUtnum, JS»q. 
J. a. TalJx/t, Bm7m.P. 
Hytin*iy 0. Btixum, Esq., 

M.P. 
Th'muMi E. Heller, Em., 

MP. 
Hftintt«l Eaihlxme, Eiq. 
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oencr; andvvrae not pRpared fcr 
me dgregarf of ecoponicai co iMid e ta . 
tioBsdiowii, in the eaase of aame of 
the teachen we have listened to, with 
le^Mct to the legitimate riews of a 
nratem oS eiementaiy education. v*»A 
the arrmngeBieiits reqioirad to maka 
that STstem a national one, hj bring, 
ing it within the reach of the great 
maasee of the people. 

"We diecnat elaewhere oneatioBB 
affecting the age of the adiobn, and 
the standanl and snbiecta of iaatnio- 
tion that can properly be kmked fbr 
in elementary achoob. We wiah hero 
to say a few words as to the ooat of 
sndi schools, Uie expesoditon on' 
which has n^pidly increased, ^n d is 
now, as we have shown, largely in 
excess of the sum oontempilatea as 
neceasaiy by the Act of iStS We 
think that, in the interest of ednoation 
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itselft the time has come when a 
serioos effort shoald bo made to limit 
the coat of the maintenance of aided 
Bchools to finch a sum an will allow 
the managers to carir oat their duties 
efficientlj, bat without any undae 
strain on local reaoarces, whether 
provided voluntarily or by rates. It 
18 to be borne in mind that these 
resources are likely, ere long, to be 
farther, and perhaps largely, drawn 
upon to meet the rising demands of 
secondary education. 

•• We regard as the items of annual 
maintenance in respect of which 
grants may be made, — 

*' 1. Salaries of teachers. 

**2. Books, apparatus, and sta- 
tionery. 

"3. Bates and taxes, bo long fts 
these are charged. 

"4. Fuel, lights, and cleaning. 
" We leave out of account, eipen. 
ditnre on — 

" 1. Bent. 

" 2. Bepairs of premises ; and 

•• 3. Beplacement of furniture. 
*' We believe that for an amount 
not exceeding 45f. a year per head of 
tibe average attendance, spent upon 
the reco^ised items, an elementary 
school, if once well formed and 
equipped, as it ought to be before it 
receives any grant at all, may be 
efficiently maintained, and we con* 
aider that neither the State, private 
benevolence, rates, nor parents should 
be required to contribute to a larger 
expenditure upon these items. 

*• We would, therefore, recommend 
that, after a prescribed date, the grant 
to a school for any year shouid be 
reduced by the amount by which the 
expenditure of the school, on the 
recognised items, exceeds 4S9. per 
head of the average attendance for the 
year. 

*'Thia limit, however, ought not to 
be applied to the first two grants paid 
to a school while it is getting into 
working order, nor should it affect 
schools with an average attendance of 
less than [50] scholars. 

** We Lave named the high sum of 
45«. (which ia 20«.} per head in excess 
of the avenige expenditure of 1870), 
not OS necessary or likely to be 
required in the great majority of our 
schools, but as l^ing the annual out- 
lay in 1886 on the board schools 
throughout England and Wales, in- 
cluding^ London Excluding London, 
which, with the exception of Brighton, 
is the only board whose average ex- 
penditure was in excess of that sum, 
the maintenance charge in the board 
schools generally was only ll 19«. 4^d,, 
and it is to be remembered that this 
outlav extended to the items of ex- 
penditure which wo propose to exclude 
Irom consideration in assessing the 
Government grant." 

Question pat, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 

The Earl of Harrow by. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M. G, 

The Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Bev. J. H. Eigg, D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Gregory, 

The Eev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

24th April 1888. 



Noes, 6. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone. Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Pam V. Ghattkk 2. 

pAiLIAMEJrrART GrINT. 

Page 183, line 49. Proposed bv Mr. Stanley to insert 
after the words "school with ease" 
the following words :— - 

•' CHAPTER K, 

"We think, moreover, that where 
the schools are large enough to bo 
able with advantage to take up and 
teach such a fuller curriculum as we 
have recommended at the conclusion 
of our chapter on the school cur- 
riculum, the extra cost which such a 
more comprehensive education would 
entail should be partially met by 
larger grants." 

Qaeation put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 6. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Sarouelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B, 
F. Smith. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard Esq., M.P. 



18th April 1888. 



Noes. 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Dnko of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Bcauchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, K.O.M.G, 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev, Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
0. H. Alderson, Esq. 



Pabt V. Chapter 2. 

Parliamentart Grant. 

Pag« 183, line 5L» Proposed by Canon Gregory, that 
the following paragraph should be 
added to the lioport: — 

'* We note the strong objectionB 
which have been urged against the 
dependence of the Government grants 
upon the performances of individual 
scholars, so that every pass or failure 
of each child increases or diminishes 
the grant to the school. However 
necepaarj this expedient may have 
been to remedy the evils disclosed W 
the Report of the Duke of Newcastle s 
Commission, it cannot be recom- 
mended for permanent adoption, and 
as the proper basis of the distribution 
of the pablic grant. Schools should, 
however, be assisted according to their 
deserts, so at to secure efficiency ; 
whilst, on the other band, no undue 
pressure should bo placed on dull 
children, and no unnecessary anxiety 
and worry caused to managers and 
teachers. We think this might be 
accomplished by making an increase 
fixed grant of, say, 10». ; provided 
always that the general conaitions of 
an annual gr^ni at present embodied 
in the Code sbaH be faithfully ful- 
filled, and that singing by note or by 
ear, and in the case of girls needle- 
work shall be taught throughout the 
school. Further, as the child's future 
improvement depends to so great an 
extent upon an intelligent knowledge 
of the rudimentary subjects, and the 
want of success of our present system 
is BO largely attributable to the me- 
chanical manner in which they are 
taught, we would recommend that 
there should be a grant of 2». 6d. on 
the average attendance for each of 
the subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, provided that all the 
scholars are examined in the subjects* 

* These parmpvpha wereiutiMqiMQtly atDendod. 
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■rffioii, fat 
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to infant Mboob-, in tlu* omo we 
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and tbat tbe giria ■boold be tangbt 
BoedJowftrV »».«re thn ia done, and 
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fnlfillad. ntxff employed ia to 

aocordaoce with the mlee laid down 
by the Department, we think there 
might be a grant of 15f. on the 
aveni^ attendance, and an additional 
2§. mtgbt \te j>aid where the Inspeotor 
!• Mtiafied with the moral iartraction 

StTon, and whoee children have bad 
10 odvantaf^ of being taaght by 
object leeeons. 

"We oannot recommend io rab- 
■tantiiil an addition to the fixed grant 
without, at the game time, laying 
BtroM on tbe necesaity of increased 
facilities for the removing of incom-^ 
potent teachers. Where aoch incom* 
petonoe baa been prored, and after 
ana notice haa been giren, it should 
be in the power of the Department to 
declare a school in defaalt, and there- 
upon to suspend the payment to it of 
any grant. 

'* But we suggeet that the claasifi- 
cation of schools which earn the merit 
grant aa reupectivelv ' fair,' * good,' 
or ' excellent.' bo aiscontinuea. It 
seemM to ut< that this claasification, or 
any i<imilar system of grading achools, 
mawt necessarily convey exaggerated 
ideas of the relative merits of different 
schools, as a school which attains the 
degree of merit required to place it 
in one of these categories, may barely 
BurpoBs a school which only just falU 
below it. Wo further suggest that 
tbe rooneys now available for the 
merit grants be devoted in such pro- 
portions as the inspector may deem 
expedient to rewarding superior orga- 
nieation. discipline, or intelligence 
dinfjlayed by scholars in particnlar 
subjects ; and also other merits not 
now recognised by grants, the par- 
ticnbr ment^j for which these grants 
are rewarded by the inspector to be 
stated in his report. 

**The following modifications of 
the present system, which are based 
on suggestions we received from 
numerous witnesses, would offer the 
maximum of relief with the minimum 
of disturbance, viz. : 

"That the fixed grants be in- 
creased, and the conditions on which 
the (luciuating grants are made be so 
far modified as to seoare tbat the som 
earned shall depend more than at 
present on the quality of the acquiro- 
menis of the great m^'ority of the 
scholurw rather than on the exaot 
number of children who attain the 
minimom standard of required know* 
ledge. 



'" la ord£x to carrr ooi tbeae reeosai* 
nrnaary to 
rforindi- 



r tocarrrc 
, it wamta. 



rUmd 



m aQ the earlier 
and to treat ndavidliial 
in Ota later alaiidaida»i| 
Bot aa a 11 aw of ia£vidaaUy i 
iag grania, bat aierely as teMtac thai) 
gfttutnl progroM os the afibnlara. 

Tbe folkmtaK tai aniBidi a were a2ao umiwaui by iha 
^fakop of LoadoB. tba Hoaji. Mpb J 
Slanlaf . aad Dr. DMde icapaeltTdiy:^ ] 

Th£ BuBor or Ijoaaoa. 

'''Bat wbife the iiiliwuii of 
17f. 6d. Ismia laay be ecnaidared »J 
natter of detail, tbe limit of tbe total f 
giaat by tbe aaioaat raiaed ia the 
HMahfy ia a aialtcr of principle. The 
iaHj or laiifvidiBg and malntaanrng a 
^ood ayiien of elcmentaij edncation 
la wffwrially a bica2 diUr. Tbe oen- 
inl gorenuaeat akay aid in tbe dia* 
charge of tbia doty, bnt cannot 
oadartaka it akne. ' There is no 
aeooril^ for efficiency without in- 
tercoted looal anpcrriaion : there is no 
aecority for eoonon^ withoot the 
▼igilaBoe of tboae who bear a anb* 
staatial slbara of the bord^ of the 
eoat. We aamMt recommend that in 
aay caaa tbe graat Crom the Departs < 
meni aball ecooeed tbe amount pro- 
vided OB the apot. Nor ia it, in our 
jndgaient, a soScient plea for over- 
riding tbia prifkcipJb uiat people on 
the apot are nnwiJling to contribute 
enongb. Their onwillingness is not 
good ground for calling on the nation 
at large to do the duty which onghc 
to be done by themaelves. 

"'The only remaining question to 
be conddered ia the possibility of 
making special provision for sznall 
schools. It is no doubt, impossible, 
without an unreasonable outlay, to 
make all small schools as effective 
instruments of education as large 
achools. Bot some attempt may 
nevertheless be made to put even 
small schools, where drcumatancea 
(such as sparseness of population) 
compel the schools to be small, on 
such a footing as to enable them to 
give thoroughly eflScient education 
up to the limit of the curriculum, 
which we have already recommended 
as in aU cases necessary. The sim- 
plest, and, in our judgment, the best 
way of doing this is to make the capi- 
tation grant higher per head on the 
first 60 scholars in every school, to 
lower it for the next 60, and make it 
still lower for all above that. This 
has the advantage of being automatic, 
and never giving occasion for con- 
troversy. 

" We conclude with giving the out- i 
line of a scheme which woold carry ! 
the recommendation of this ohapter * 
into effect. 

** We recommend that the inspector 
be required to report, after individual 
examination of the scholars, whether 
the prescribed per-oentage of passes i 
has or has not been attained, and if j 
not, what is the proportion of failures 5 ( 
whether the class examination showa 1 
that all the secular subjects prescribed 4 
by the time-table have been efficiently 
taught, and if not, what is the subject, J 
and what the degree of the failure. 
Further, the inspector ahould report] 
separately on each of the followinsp,] 
points : 1. Cleanliness, both of scho^ j 
and scholars. 2. Quietness. 3. At-- 
tention. 4. Obedience. 5. AccuraoV' j 
knowledge. 6. General intelli- ' 



of 

gence. 7. Classification. 

tion of pupU-teachers. 



8. Inatruo- 
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*^JB|jLl)Mt that the report should 
be rae^c^ because it' the judgment 
is challenged there is no means of 
submitting it to appeal, unless the 
particulars are preciBely set forth. 
Appeals, moreover, will be very much 
less frequent vrhon managers and 
teachers know exactly on what ihe 
judgment is grounded ; in most cases 
the inspector's opinion will be con- 
flrraed by those who know the school. 

"The grant should be a capitation 
grant on the average attendajice: 
nighest for the first 60 children, lower 
for the next 60, lowest for all beyond 
120. It should bo subject to propor- 
tionate deduction for failures in the 
above particulars. But the require- 
ments ought to be no more than can 
be attained by fair exertion of an 
average master ; and the failures to be 
visited by a fine will be rare, for, as 
a rule, it is certain that the p*eat body 
of the masters are earnest in the dis- 
charge of their duty. On the other 
hana special CLrcnm6tanceB ought not 
to be taken into account ; to deal with 
such circumstances belongs to the 
locality and not to the central govern- 
ment, and if there are special hin- 
drances to be overcome, the people on 
the spot ought to moke special exer- 
tions to overcome them. 

"As the grunt should be subject to 
proportionate deduction for failures, 
so should it be subject to increase for 
marked success. No increase should 
be given for obtaining more than the 
prescribed uuraber of passes, nor for 
mcluding a larger number of subjects 
in the curriculum. The increase, as 
for aa it depends on the instruction, 
should depend not on the quantity but 
on the Quality ; and much stress 
shuuld be laid on excellence in the first 
four general characters of the school 
and scholars, as above enumerated. 

•' To the cftpitation grants it will 
probably be necessary to add certain 
extra grants for what may be called 
extra subjects, such as cookery or 
hondicrafls- These grants should take 
the form uf payment of half the in- 
creased expenditure, as for instance, 
the payment of half the salary of a 
circulating teacher. In all cases the 
condition of the payment of such a 
grant must he the attainment of a fair 
amount of proficiency in the subject.'* 

Me. Stahley, 

Page 116, line 9. " But while we recognise that the 
amount of the Parliamentary Grant 
must, to some extent, depend an the 
goodness of the work uone in the 
school as reported on by Her Majesty's 
Inspector, wo fully recognise that the 
existing method of distributing that 
grant is open to many of the criticisms 
which we have already noticed. And 
we are of opinion that there are other 
circumstances to be considered in 
determining the amotmt of State aid 
besides the recorded results of the 
school examination and inspection. 
And the Education Departm.ent and 
Parliament havo always been aware 
of the existence of those other ciixum- 
stances, though it hag been found hard 
to devise a scheme of grants which 
should be practical, and at the same 
time shoula give due weight to these 
varying considerations. 

" Among the conditions which 
should not be overlooked in adminis- 
tering State aid, one important one is 
that the national contributions should 
bear some reasonable proportion to 
local efl'ort. This, which was formerly 
not to exceed a third, was raised in 



1870 to one half, and even that restric- 
tion was abandoned in 1876 in the 
case of schools where the Government 
grant does not exceed 17«. 6c?. a head. 
•• Wo are of opinion that one half of 
the total annual expenditure on school 
maintenance is quite aa much as 
should be contributed by the State, 
and any serious relaxation of this 
condition of local support would com- 
pel Parliament to make the ^mnt 
more dependent on conditions of ex- 
amination, and would increase the 
evils which are complained of aa 
resulting from too close a dependence 
on this method of aiding schools. 

'* Wo are further of opinion that 
the total amount of State aid is as 
high now ae it should be, having 
regai-d to the total income of elemen- 
tai-y schools, and that any further 
help which should be given to schools 
which are specially in need of such 
help should be sought in a redistribu- 
tion rather than in a general augmen- 
tation of grant. 

" The Education Department re- 
cognised more than 36 years ago that 
the rural schools were spociSly in 
need of help, and capitation grants 
were first mode with the view of 
helping rural schools. It was soon 
found to bo impossible to maintain 
the distinction between rural and 
urban districts, and ail schools alike 
were admitted to capitation grants. 

*' In 1876 a nt-w attempt was made 
to help Hniall schools in sparsely 
populated districts, and special giants 
of 15/. or \QL were mode to schools 
in districts having a population less 
than 200 or 300, with no other avail- 
able school nearer than two miles. 

*' We are of opinion that this form 
of aid to small rural schools might 
well be extended, and wo think that 
all schools having an average atten- 
dance of less than 100, and not being 
within two miles of any other available 
elementary school by the nearest road J 
might be admitted to a spnoial grant, 
increasing with the small ne.ss of the 
school not to exceed 20L in oil ; this 
grant might increase by 6«. 8ci. for 
each child less than 100 averages, so 
that the maximum grant would be 
payable to schools having not more 
than 40 in average attendance. This 
special and increased grant to the 
smaller schools would enable ua with- 
out hardship to insist on the applica- 
tion of the extended curriculum which 
we have recommended as the mini- 
mum for all schools, and would enable 
managers to strenthen their stafiVBo as 
to teach that curriculum effectively. 

*• We ore further of opinion that 
whereas the local income of schools 
is almost entirely made up of fees and 
subscriptions in the case of voluntary 
schools, and rates in the case of board 
schools, and whereas it is desirable 
that the foes in schools attended by 
the poor should be moderate, and that 
managers should be encouraged and 
enabled to remit them in the case of 
distress, it would be desirable to make 
the fixed grant to schools from the 
- Education Department vary with the 
average fee collected. 

" We do not recommend that all 
schools should be indemnified by 
Parliament for any diminution of fee 
income below the average fee of the 
country, as that would be a direct 
inducement to managers to turn their 
schools into free schools, but we think, 
taking the average fee of the country 
at between 10*. and 11*., all schools 
whose fee income falls below 10«. a 
head on the averacre attendance should 
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motion from ono clasB *■** * 
higher; and that, in ^he 
event of their work being on- 
Batisfactory, they should be 
liable to be removed Irom a 
higher class to a lower. 
•* (3.) That schools should receive 
grant« varying in amount 
according to wie class and 
grade of the teachers on their 
staff. There woold be sepa- 
rate scales of gi'ants i'or men 
and women teachers. 

'• IL It being necessary, in the 
judgment of the majority of the 
Cktmmissioncrs, that the principk- of 
payment by resultes should not be 
altogether abandoned, we further 
think that a result f,Tant, varying in 
amount from 2«. to 6" <jri the average 
attendance should be awarded by tne 
inspector according to the quality of 
the work of a school, as shown in the 
annual examination, and by ius{X!Ctiou 
at other times, and according to the 
excellence of its discipline. 

** School boards should be required 
to provide from the rates a certain 
minimum amount per head on the 
children on average attendance; and 
the managers of denominational 
»>chool8 should be required to provide 
^he same minimum ft^m voluntary 
subscriptions. 

**NoTE. — The teachers might bo 
divided into six classes : — 

** (1.) Trained teachers who have 
taken a first-class certificate. 

,, (2) IVained teachers who have 
taken a second-claBs certifi- 
cate. 

,, (3.) Untrained teachers having a 
first-class certificate. 

..(4.) Untrained teachers having a 
BeooBd-cla«s certitirAte. 

,, (ii.) Ex-pupil teachers. 

„ l6.) Pupil teachers. 

" Each class might consist of one or 
three grades. 

For example :— Trained teachers, on 
leaving college, might be placed in 
the third grade of the first class ; if, 
daring their first three years' work> 
thoy received satisfactory reports from 
Her Maje8t}''H inspector on their effi- 
ciency, ♦heii' efficiency to include their 
tea<<hing and their discipline, they 
might be promoted to the second 
grwie; and, at the end of three more 
years, if these reports continued to be 
satisfactory, they might be promoted 
to the first grade. 

'' Untrained certificated teachers 
belonging to classes III. and lY. 
might bo similarly graded. 

" It might be safficient if, for cx- 
pupil-teachers, there were only two, 
grades. 

** Pupil teachers woald be graded 
according to their years. 

** Grants for teachers on a high 
grade in an inferior class might he 
equal even and superior to grants for 
teachers iu a low grade in a higher 
clues. For example, the grant for a 
U^acher in the tu-st grade of Class lU. 
should be larger than the grant for a 
teacher in the third grade of Claea I. 

" Efficiency in teaching and disci- 
pline should count for more than suc- 
cess in examinations. And, on the 
ground of this efficiency, a teacher 
should be eligible for promotion not 
only to u higher grade in the same 
class, but to a higher class." 

The vote was taken on the second reading of the 
IMmgraph proposed by Canon Gregory, on the undi : - 
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standing that, if it was carried, the other paragraph! 
would be rejected : — 



Ayes, 13. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
ThoLord Norton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LLD. 
C. H. AlderBon, Esq. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

MP. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathhone, Esq. 

18th April 1888. 



Noes, 7. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Bishop of London, 

llie Hon. E. LyuJph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bernhard Sam'ielsou, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B. F. 
Smith. 

Robert W. Dale Esq., 
LL.D. 

Henry Richard, Eeq., M.P. 



Paet V- Chaptbb 2. 



PA.RLIAlflSKTJL&T GiUNT. 

Page 184, line 17. Proposed by Mr. Rathbone to omit 
the following words, after the worda 
'* demands of secondary education ": — 

" We regard as the items of annual 
maintenance in respect of which grants 
may be made. — 

*• 1. Salaries of teachers. 

'* 2. Books, apparatus, and sta- 
tionery. 

** 3. Rates and taxes, so long as 
these are charged. 

** 4. Fuel, lights, and cleaning. 

" We leave out of account expen- 
diture on— 

" 1. Rent. 

" 2. Repairs of premises ; and 
" 3. Replacement of furniture. 

*' We believe that, for an amount 
not exceeding 45jr. a year per head of 
the average attendance, spent upon 
the recognised items, an clementarv 
■school, if once well foand andec^uipped, 
as it ought to be before it receives any 
grant at all, may be efiioiently main- 
tained, and we consider that neither 
the State, private benevolence, rates, 
nor parents should be re<juired to con- 
tribute to a larger expenditure upon 
these items. We would, therefore, 
recommend that, after a prescribed 
date, the grant to a school for any 
year should be reduced by the amount 
by which the expenditure of the achool, 
on the recognised items, exceeds 45j, 
per head of the average attendance for 
the year. This limit, however, ought 
not to be applied to the first two 
grants paid to a school while it is 
petting into working order, nor should 
It aticct schools with an average atten- 
dance of less than [SO] scholars. We 
have named the sum of 46«. (which is 
20«. i>er head in excess of the average 
expeuditui*e of 1870), not as necessar}' 
or likely to be required in the great 
majority of our schools, but as being 
the onnual outlay in 1886 in the main- 
tenance of board schools throuj^h- 
out England and Wales, including 
London. 



4^ 



tiM; f//tV>irf«|( w;r«ii - — 

"That tk« lyj«au EdsiOh^-^jiiau Ax- 

from b>»I r»t«t ta« T-.-saiirj n^ 

urermge MMaoJaaee." 
Propoffed by C«Don Or«iprT tr> taarert tfce ir'.rTi* 

** fc> mjfit'ttm^itA " at tb* pr^^caed 
MDeDdmem. 

QoMfeioii pot, thftt tbe word^ propOHfi sa bf^ 
■t«Dd pftrt of the proposed Mpeit d i Mrr 



Pajci V. Cbaree 3. 
Lkcxx ajtd Expixi>inrKK op Schools. 



P^l*>. 



A7«, «. 

The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Buhop of London. 
The Lord Norton. 

K.C.M.G. 
The Eigh Hon. Sir FraociB 

Sttidford, KCa 
The Bey. C&non Grctforr. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 

17tfa Maj 1888. 



Xcca, i 
The Bi^t Hoe. lae T». 

OQOBS Crow. G-C J- 
Tte B»l of Harrofwhr. 
J. G. Taliwc. Eac.. JLP. 
Saomel Bathbooe. Ek. 
G«crg«: Shipcoo. bq. 



! 34. P^pcsed bj ICr. Bathbone to insert 
af=icr ihe words " at their command " 
the follow ng words: — 

" Tha£ the Local Bdacational Autho- 
rity be empowered to supplement 
from kcal rates the voluntary sob- 
aoipcions given to the support of 
vmrj pablic State-aided elementary 
school :n tLeir district, to an amount 
equal to t!:e8e eubecriptions, provided 
it d*>es not exceed the amount of teu 
ihiilinga for each child in average 
atxeodance." 
Qsosics pvs, diat this amendment as amended be 



Noes, 3. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, E.G.B 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Ajnea,ll. 

Tift Biai^ H:«. she Vis- 
»ni Crrm, G-C.B. 

CardiKAl Macninz. 

Tke Due oC Norfolk, K.G. 

Tbe Eari 'A HarrTwoj. 

Tsjt iiarl Bsaoehampl 

Tbe BiiiLofy of Londoo. 

Tie I/3rd Nonoo. 
KXJfG. 

Tbe Ber. Cacim Gre^orr. 

Ti* BcT. T. D. Cox Mor^, 
LLJ). 

J- G. Taibot, Esq., ILP. 

S—e; Baihhnnr, &q. 

ITih May 1888. 



Paix Y. CHAHn 3. 

LfcoMS AXD ExmsiTtKB OP Schools. 

Page 190, line 34. Propoaed by Mr. Bathbooe to 
insert after the words ** at their com- 
mand " the following words : — 

" That the Local Educational Aotho. 
rity be empowered to soppiemeAt from 
\ocal rates the voluntary subscripdons 
given to the support of a public State^ 
aided elementary school to an amount 
not exceeding that of the<e snbaorip- 
tions, or the amount of ^five shillingst 
for each child in average attendance." 
Proposed by Canon Gregory to 
insert the words "and required" 
before the words " to supplement * in 
the proposed amendment. (Division 
after further discussion and at the 
•uggeetion of the chairman, by leave 
taken again). 

Question pot, that the words proposed to be insertea 
stand part of the proposed amendment. 

Ayes, 4. 

The Bishopof London. 
The Bight Bon- Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Bev. Canon Gregorj'. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 



Noes, 9. 

The Bight Hon. the Yis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardiiial Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beaucbamp. 

The Lord Norton, 
KC.M.G 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas E. HeUer, Esq. 

George Shipton, Esq. 



17th May 1W8. 



Pak Y. Chapibb 3. 

Ixcoxx AXi» Expxxonuaf op Schools. 

Page 1^>. iioe :V^. Proposed by the Bishop of London 
to insert after the words " recom- 
" mend that^ to insert the word 
" educational.** 
Qnesdoa pa:, that this word be here inserted. 



Aye«. 6 

The Bight Hon. the Yis- 
couat Cross. G.C.B. 

T1]« Bishop of Lmdon. 

Sir John Lubhock, Bart.. 
M.P. 

The Yen- Ardtdeacon B. 
F.Smith. 

C. H. Aldonson, Em). 

Samuel Bathbone. Esq. 

IMi May 1888. 



Noes, 7. 

The Duke of Norfolk, E.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LLJ). 
J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Paw Y. Chaptkh 3. 

iscomx axn e3cpexditvre op schools. 

Page 190. line 40. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford to 
iiijiert after the words " school district 
" affected " the following wxnds : — 

" We have in a previous chapter 
stated our opinion that an expendi- 
ture of not more than 45«. per scholar 
ou^ht to provide for the efficient 
maintenance of an elementary schooL 
If 10s. of this sum were mnted, in 
the maimer proposed, by tae council 
^ of each ooimty and large borongh, to 

all public elementsry schoob within 
its jurisdiction, and not less than 15s., 
aa contemplated by the Act of 1870, 
were raised l^* the managers from 
subscriptions and school-penoe ; the 
remainder might be made a dua^c 
upon the Parliamentaiy vote. It 
might be divided into two parts, not 
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more than one-half to be } aid for pro- 
ficiency in the subjectii not coverea by 
the county grant, and the other half 
BB a fixed contribution to the main- 
tenance of every school which the 
Goreniment inspector rcoortu to be 
efficiently condacted and deserving of 
recognition as contributing its due 
proportion to the common school 
supoly of the ccantry. The councils 
mignt also l>e charged with the duty 
of granting labour pasaefl. which de* 
pend upon examination in the three 
elementary Bubjects, while the De> 
portment could retain its hold upon 
the subjocts (English hbtory, geo- 
graphy, and elementary science) which 
we have proposed, and make, as far 
as po8«ible, an essential part of the 
examination of every elementary 
Bchool." 

tion put, that these words be liere inserted. 



Ayes, 5. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Bight Hon. Sir FranciB 

Sandford, K.CB. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderaon, Esq. 
J. O. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



16th May 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

The Right Hon. the Via- 

count Cross, G.C.B. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Bishop of London. 
llie Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

MP. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



Pait V. Chapter 3. 

Imcoms and Expenditure op Schools. 

Page 190, line 68. Proposed by Sir F. Sandford to 
leave out after the words " Board 
Sobools " the worda : — 

" But while the scheme remains 
still BO undefined, and rests upon the 
creation of authorities yet to be con- 
stituted by Statute, even if the 
principles involved commended them- 
selves to our judgment, we should 
hesitate to recommend so fnndamentul 
a re-conatmction of our educational 
system." 

Question put, that the words proposed tu be left out 
stand part of the Report :— 



Ayes, 10. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelsou, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Ven. Archdeacon B, 
F. Smith. 

Roljert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Rath I tone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 

Q«orge Shipton, Esq. 

16th May 1888. 



Noes, 10. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford. K.CB. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
J.G.Talbot, Esq., M.P. 



Part V. OnAPTER 3. 

Incomj: and Expenditure op Schools. 
Page 192, line 52. Proposed by Dr. Dale to leave out. 
the words "we cannot recommend 
that any censorship of foea charged in 
volonta^ achoulfl should be entrusted 
to the Eaucation Deimrtment." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left oni 
stand part of the Report. 



Ayes, 8. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton. 

K.C.M.G. 
The Eight Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford. K.CB. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Bev. T. D. Cox itorae, 

LL.D. 

IfJth May 1888. 



Noes. 7. 

Sir Bernbard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacm, 

F. Smith. 
Bobert W. Dale, l.sa., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

MP. 
Samuel Bathbone, Efi(|. 
Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Part V. Chapter 3. 

IWCOMB AUD ExPBNDITDRE OP SCHOOLS. 

Page 195, line 32. Proposetl by Archdeacon Smith \o 
insert after the words '• we are ol 
** opinion " the following words : — 

•• That the question of having free 
schools where the circumstances of ttie 
parents require it may well be left to 
be decided by local option." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 8. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 

ley. 
Sir Bernbard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
Robert W. Dale, Eaq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomaa B. Heller, Eaq. 
Samuel Rathbono. Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 

16th May 1888. 



Noes, 9. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Sii- Francis 

Sandford, K.CB. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse. 

LL.D. 
J. G.Talbot, Esq., M.r 



Part V. Chapter 3. 

Income and Expenditure op Schools, 

Page 196, line 36. Proposed by Mr. Buxton to insert 
after the words " school fees " the 
following words : — 

On the whole, we are of opinion 
that ii would be educationally and 
socially advantageous that all 
mentary schools should be free." 
Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



elo- 



Ayes, 3. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney C. Baxton, Esq., 
M.P. 



Noes, 13. 

The Right Hon. the Via- 

count Cross, G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G . 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl Beauchamp. 
The Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
TheRightHon. Sir Francis 

San<&ord, K.CB. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
J. G.Talbot, Esq., M.P 
Thomaa E. Heller, Esq 
Samuel Rathhone. Esfi 



iGih May 1888. 
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Pa«t VL 

ixxjx em;cati09al au'uuaiiiis. 

ige 196, line ^. Proposed by Sir John Lobbock a/ker 
tto; worriii " comalfttire roting " to 
* omit tbeue word* : — 

" Of tbi« be gave an amaaing ex- 
ample in the case of a man who sold 
cfjfteii to the cabmen of a town, and 
who was placed at the head of the poll 
by the comalative rote* of his coa- 
tomera, thon^ be could in no war be 
deemed a fit person to be on thescaool 
l>oard." 

Qneation put, that the words proposed to be left ont 
and part wf thr* Beport. 
Ayes, 5. 

16 Ba •! of Horrowby. 

le Earl Beanchamp. 

le Lord Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 

le KcT. Canon Gregory. 

lomas E. Heller, Esr]. 



lit May 1888. 



Noes, 8. 

Cu*dinal Mannmg. 

The Biiihopof London. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Franc in 
San^ord, K.C.B- 

The Hon. £. Lynlph Stan- 
ley. 

Sii John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bern hard Samnelson, 
Bart.. M.P. 

C. H. AldeiBon, Esq, 

Henry Eichard, Esq., M.P. 



Pakt VI. 



Local Educational Authorities. 

ge 196. line 36. Propo<-ed by Sir John Lubbock to 
insert after the words *' with their 
* ' views " the following words : — 

" We have not, however, taken so 
much evidence on this part of the 
subject as we should otherwise have 
thought necessary, because the whole 
question was inquired into carefully 
by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1885. The evidence they 
received was strongly in fikTonr of 
maintaining some form of propor- 
tional representation. Sir F. Sand- 
ford, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Cumin, all 
gave KtrODg evidence that the working 
of the Act of 1870 bad been greatly 
facilitated by the fair representation 
of 8chool boards of different schools of 
opinion. 

• The late Mr. W. E. Forster ex- 
pressed his conviction that * the result 
' has been a far better working of 
' education, because if there had not 
' been this proportional representa- 

* tion those who had the charge of 

* edacation up to that time would 
' very likely not have been repre- 
' sented.' 

" At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the cumulative vote has 
certain drawbacks. There are often 
a great mauy votes wasted. For in- 
stance, in the first Marylebone, Mies 
Garrett received 48,000 votes. The 
lowest successful candidate, Mr. Wat- 
son, came in with 8,400 only, so that 
of Jdiss Gikrrett's votes, nearly 40,000 
were wasted. 

" In fact, a too popular candidate 
tends to weaken his own side, and the 
desire, as far as possible to diminish 
this, leads to a certain amount of 
wire-pulling. 

" It is also to be observed that, if a 
party endeavours to return a number 
of members which is not an aliquot 
part of the number to be elected, as, 
say, 4 out of 15, the division of the 
votes becomes a matter of much 
difficulty. 

" In the system known as the single 
transferable vote, undw which me 
elector places the numbers, 1, 2, 8, 



agMBst the sererai candidates in the 
order of bia preference, the surplus 
Totee of any candidate are passed over 
to another in the manner indicated by 
the elector. This obviate the waste 
of Toting power, removes any excuse 
for wire-pulling, and is, if anything, 
somewhAt simpler than the present 
system. 

" On the whole, then, we are strongly 
in fsTonr of retaining some form of 
p ropor ti onal representation in our 
school board elections, and we should 
be glad to see the adoption of the 
single transferable vote, which pos- 
sessea the advantages of the cumu- 
lative vote, without the inconveniences 
which sometimes arise in its opera- 
tion. 

" We are also disposed to think that 
it would be advisable to divide the 
larger cities into constituencies, re- 
turning not more than five each." 

Mr Stanley to insert at the end of this 
- words •*with a preference for three." 

Question pot, xbmt these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 9. 

The Biahopof London. 

The Big^t Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas K Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone. Esq. 

Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. 

Ist May 1888. 



Noes, 10. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Earl of Harrowby. 
The Earl of Beauchamp. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M,P. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart, M.P. 
The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 

M.P. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Pakt VI. 

Local Educational Authokitus. 

Pftge 197, line 10. Proposed by Sir John Lubbock to 
insert after the words " present 
** system " the following wordw :— 

On the whole, liien, we are strongly 
in favour of retaining some form of 
proportional representation in our 
school board elections.^' 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 16. 

The Bight Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, KC.B. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Bev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas B. Heller, Esq. 

Samael Bathbone, Esq. 

1st May 1888. 



Noes, 6. 

The Earl Beauchamp. 

The Hon. B. Lyulph Stan- 
ley. 

Bobert W. Dale, Esq.. 
LL.D. ^ 

The Bev. T. D. Cox Morse. 
LL.D. 

Henry Bichard, Esq., M.P. 

George Shipton, Esq. 
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Pjl»» VI. 

Local EDUomoirAL Aitthobixixb. 

'Pmgb 197, line 12. Proposed by Sir John Labbook to 
insert after the words ''school board 
" election" the following words : — 

" And we shonld be glad to see the 
adoption of the single transferable 
vote." 

Question put, that these words bo here inserted. 



Ayes, 12. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Eiirl Beanchamp. 

The Hon. B. Lynlph Stan- 
ley. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 

The ReT. J. H. Riffg. D.D. 

The Rev. Canon Grregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

J. 6. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Sydney C. Buxton, Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

Samuel Bathbone. Esq. 

C^eorge Shipton, Esq. 

1st May 1888. 



Noes, 9. 

The Right Hon. the ViH- 

count Cross, G.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk. K.G. 
The Bishop of London. 
TheRightHon.Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Henry Richard, Esq. 



Pabt VI. 

Local Educational Autho&itixs. 

Pi^e 198, line 6. Proposed by Lord Beanchamp to 
insert after the words " board 
" schools " the following words : — 

" Ih is more than a matter of 
probability that much of the opposi- 
tion to a general establishment of 
school boai'dJa is due, not so much to 
jealousy or dread of interference bv 
representative ratepayers in the work 
of voluntary school management, as 
to disapproval of the rebtriution of 
distinctive religious teaching imposed 
upon the rate-supported schools by 
section 14 of the Act of 1870." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 11. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Earl Beanchamp. 
TheLordNorton, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

Bart., M.P. 
The Yen. Archdeacon B. F. 

Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LL.D. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 

2nd May 1888. 



Noes, 4. 

The Hon. E. Lynlph Stan- 
ley. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 
LL.D. 

Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 

Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 



Part VI. 

Local Educational Authorities. 

Page 197, line 32. Proposed by Mr. Heller to leave 
these words : — 

" One specific abuse has been 
brought to our notice, to which 
school boards themselves have it in 
their own power to put an end, viz., 
the interference of board school 
teachers in the election of a new 
board. Such a power every school 
board, in our opinion, ought to 
exercise when it becomes necessary, 
and we think that the practice alluded 
to should be strictly forbidden." 

Question put, that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Report. 



Ayes, 14. 

The Right Hon. the Vis- 
count Cross, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

The Earl Beanchamp. 

The Bishop of London. 

The Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Sandford, K.C.B. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 

The Bev. Canon Gregory. 

The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 
LL.D. 

C. H. Alderson, Esq. 

J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

1st May 1888. 



Noes, 4. 

Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomas E. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 
George Shipton, Esq. 



Paet VI. 



Local Educational Authoritib^ 

Page 198, line 19. Proposed by Sir B. Samuelson to 
insert after the words " the Act of 
'* 1870 " the following words : — 

•' We believe, however, that the 
repeal of this Cowper-Temple clause, 
would give great umbrage to those 
who now consider themselves to be 
protected by it, and we could not 
therefore, recommend its appeal." 

Question put, that these words be here inserted. 



Ayes, 4. 

Sir Bemhard Samuelson, 

^art., M.P. 
The Hoti. E. Lynlph Stnn- 

ley. 
Robert W. Dale, Esq., 

LL.D. 
Henry Richard, Esq. , M.P. 



2nd May 1888. 



Noes, V6. 

Cardinal Manning. 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G . 
The Earl Beanchamp. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Lord Norton , 

K.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Francis 

Sandford, K.C.B. 
The Ven. Archdeacon B. 

F. Smith. 
The Rev. J. H. Bigg, D.D. 
The Bev. Canon Gregory. 
The Rev. T. D. Cox Morse, 

LLD. 
C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
Thomas S. Heller, Esq. 
Samuel Rathbone, Esq. 



4^ 



'./., *A;ri*:. hi.' Fr»E^;i* .Sfcridf'jrdr t*« 
_r;r'-'Ar-.'i ^ *'.-?-«: raft iyr wLicL hf: p*^ 
'-•>t^* to fit jnV/ tttft wti'/ty ruchi&Arrr 

?5;r Fr»ri/.'ift .S*«viford'« pl»n. w* think 
;l worthj '>f «y/»»i<ler»ti'/n. loid iniMtTt 
.•v M arj ApMrodix t/^ tlxia chapter of 






I fluflk v-::r4i be bere inserted. 



.« '» 



7\k ikoss H'je. tiui: Tj- 

T£ft £er: c/ Hvrwtf . 

Tbe Lrjri S-jteoc. 

F. Smitfc- 
Ta^ It«T. J. H. Rl^. D.D. 

Toe Ber- T. D. C<jx Mone, 

LL.D. 
C. H. AlderMB. En. 

J. a. TaKwt. E«)., Ilk 

isMnoei BasbbcMM, Eaq. 



=> J vc^ Lobbock. Bert., 

if. P. 
.•7 BcrtJurd aemnelBon, 

Bwt-M.P. 
Kooert W. Dele, Em)., 

LL.D. 
STdser C. Boztoo, Esq., 

ilp: 

Henry Bidianl, &q., ILP. 
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for the meaning of short sentences and phrases than to 
reqnire explanations of single words by definitions or 
synonyms. 
Writing. 9. In Standard I. the writing exercises should, as a 

rule, be uone on slates, and should be regarded chiefly 
as a test of handm-^iting, ie,, of the child's power of 
making and combining si'ript letters (smiill and 
capital), and uccurately transcribing print. My Lords 
do not pledge themselves to any particular style of 
writing or method of teaching it, but it sboald at least 
he liold and l<>gib)e, and tbe text adopted t^hould be 
Bufflcientty large to shew that the child is acquainted 
with the proper forms and proportions of letters. In 
dictation none but the easiest and most familiar words, 
and those chiefly raonosyllables, should be given out, 
and a pass should not be withheld if six out of the 
prescribed t^n are correctly spelt and written. In 
Standard II. the exercises should be on tjlatea, security 
for writing on paper being provided by the exhibition 
of copybooks. The same qualities t»f writing should be 
required as in Standard I., but greater importance 
should be utmched to evennoss and uniformity, and to 
proper spaces Ijetwcen the words. Capitals should be 
ro<|Uired to be put without direction uftor full stops and 
at the beginning nf proper names. Thu passage for 
dictation should he carefully seleited as being of 
avoiage difficulty, and free from puzzling words. Ab 
children may generally be expected to pass easily in the 
mechanical art of writing in this wtage, five mistakes in 
spelling ought, as a rule, — if the passage selected bo 
BoflBciently easy — to involve s failure. In Standard 111., 
and those above it, the examination should always be 
on paper. Greater readiness should be expected in 
writing, but two or three wortls only should be dictated 
at once. As a rule more than four errors in B[ielliiig 
should involve failure, but if the handwriting be very 
fair, and not more than four ciTors in spoiling occur in 
the six linos, the child bhould pass. Correct i^ pel- 
ling should not in any CJise obtain a pa.^s if the writing 
is below fair- In Standard IV., and those above it, 
writing should be running, free, and symmetrical, as 
well as legible and cltinr. If poetry is selected for dic- 
tation, the scholars should bo made clearly to under- 
stand belbre begiiining to write where each line 
commences and ends. A pa.sa should not be withheld 
if the writing is fair, and the errors in spelling do not 
exceed three. 

10. In Standard V. the passage selected for writing 
from memory should be an anecd >te occupyinir from 
10 to 15 lines of oidinary length, and containing some 
safficiently obvious j;oint, or simple moral. The pas- 
sa^© may, if the teacher desires, be read aloud by him. 
"Neither accuracy In spelling nor excellence in writing 
should secure a {lass, unless the exercise is an intelli- 
gent reproduction of the story. The writing exercise 
prescribed for Standard V. mny be altogether, and 
must be to a certain extent, an etfort of memory : thai 
for Standard VI. is the earliest «*iercise in compohition 
required in the Code as part of thn writing exercise; 
ana no child ought to pass who does nut show the 
power to put together in grammatical language, cor- 
rectly expressed, and, if required, in the fojm of a 
letter, a few simple observations on some oasy subject 
of common and familiar experience. In IStandurd VII. 
in order to warrant a pass tbe theme should exhibit 
something more of structural character and arrange- 
ment, the sense should be clear, the expressions fairly 
well chosen, and the writing, spelling, and grammar 
free from ordinary faults. 

11. In all cases, where a dictation exercise is given, 
Uie teacher may be permitted, if he desires, to read the 
pusage over to the childi en before it is dictated by the 
Inspector. In Welsh speaking districts the teaoher 

Arithmetic ™*y ^ allowed to give out the whole of the dictation. 

12. Little change has been made in Schedule I. in 
regard to the requirements under the bead of Arith- 
metic. You will probably continue the usual practice 
of setting, in all standards above the (irst, four sums, of 
which not more than one should be a problem, and 
of permitting a scholar to pass who has two correct 
answers. Right method and arrangement, and good 
figures may excuse slight error in one of the answers. 
In Standard V. the *' rule of three by the method of 
unity " has been prescribed in order to avoid at that 
stage the difficulties of the theory of proportion, and to 
saggest a simpler method of solving oi-dinary problems 
by a combination of the four simple and compound 
rules. But if the answers are correct, and have been 
intelligently worked by either method, yon will of 
course accept them. 



13. Mental arithmetic is a new requirement, bat is 
not intended to foi-m an addition to the individoal 
examination for the purpose of recording the *' poAsee " 
in the Schedule. It is a class exercise, oJid may often 
bo satisfactorily tested by requiring the teacher of the 
class to give a few questions in your pre«enoe, and by 
adtbng ut discretion some questions oi your own. The 
object of this exercise is to encourage dexterity, quick. 
nesB, and accuracy in dealing with figures, and to 
anticipate, by means of rapid and varied oral practice 
with small numbers, the longer problems which hare 
afterwards to bo worked out in writing. It is obviooti 
that this general object cannot be attained if the exercises 
are confined to a few rules for computing '* dozens" 
aud '* scores," such a<s are often supposed to be specially 
suited for mental calculation. Practicu should be girem 
in all tho ordinary processes of arithmetic, e.g., in 
Standard I. addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
with numbers up to 50 and money up to 2#. : in 
Standard LL all the four rules, with numbers up to 
144, and with money to 10*<. : in Standard lU. eaty 
reductions : and in Standard IV. simple exerciaee in 
fractions fuundod on the maltipLication table, and on 
tbe aliquot parts of R, of a y<ud, aud of a pound arolro 
dupois. It is often found a help in calculation if th« 
dimensions of the Hrh«»olroom, the playground, and the 
desks, and the weight of a few familiar objects are 
accurately known and recorded, and occasionally referxwl 
to as standards of measurement. 

14. In reporting on the sobjects of grammar, geo* 
graphy, and history, you have been required hitherto 
simply to state whether the whole grant ought to be 
awarded or disallowed. You will, in future, report 
whether a grant should be made, and if so, whether tbe 
results of the instruction are " fair " or ** goo<i.'* Tho 
mode of examining is left to your discretion, and may 
be usefully varied from year to year. It is often 
advisable to invite the teacher of the class to imt a few 
questions in order that you may know wl; has 
adopted befnre proceeding to propose qut;? votir 
own. In standards above the ttiird the kuuwiedg^oC 
the Bchi liars may sometimes be tested by whitest 
answt-rs which vou will carry home and Dxarain© ; but 
you will generally be able to sstisfy yourself by mear^ 
of oral questions addressed separately to a sufficient 
n amber of the scholars whether the class has henn 
properly taught. The quality of thr 
as the number, will have to be t> 
knowledge of the subject should be i.»tTi> m^dr, 
throughout the various standards. But*, subject to 
these considerations, it is a safe general rule that thm 
result maybe marked "good" when three-fourths of 
those examined are found to have been well taught, and 
"fair" when one-half of them prove to have been so 
taught. If this latter condition be not fulfilled, 
grant should be recommended under Article 10^. 

15. Both in class and in specific subjects tlie 
permits a certain liberty of choice to uianagertt, and i 
IS no pa^t of your duty to restrict this liberty. But if 
your advice is lisked, it will be well in giving it to hare 
regard t<^ the specinl qualifit ations of the teacher, 
to the opportunities and means at hiind for scieutif 
other instruction. Other conditions beinj; equal,, 
teacher will be likel}* to teach bosit the part" 
subject of which he knows most, aud in which he 
the strongest interest. 

16. When the numbers iu the upper divistou of th« 
school, as defined iu Article 109/. iii., do not * 

at tbe b**ginnir.g of the school year, the childri i 
division may be treated as one class for iuetruotioa i 
class subjects. When the nuinl>er8 exceed 'SO, tb 
upper division should be divided into two grouf** 
least. The grouping of standards is intended to wor 
as follows; — Supposing the 4th and oth SUtT 
form one group, and the fith and 7th anf> 
former group will be required to take the wur.v o; 
4th ond oth Standards in alternate years, the 
that of the 6th aud 7th Standards iii alternate j{ 
If the four stiindards — IV.-VII. — are placed iu 
grouj), they will take tbe subjects of '■"'•►' -f"'! 
turn. 

17. The examination in this sulijeot i>ii 
observe, limited to technical grammar, alt 
and analv:»is still form an impvjrtunt pnn t ih« 
quirementi). The general oiiject of lessons \u Eni 

should bo to enlarge the leimer's vocal-' n<| 

make him familiar with the meaning, the 
f^aramatical and logical relations, and the ^ .p^u> .i40i 
words. £lem6Dtai7 exercises of this kind have an 
important practical bearing on everything else whidi % 
child learns. Tbe recitation of a few verses of poetry 
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Lordships iu this all-important subject ; and, where it 
is not satisfactorily attended to, yon will not hesitate to 
reoomxnend a reduction of the grant. You will, in 
the spirit of that Article, urge the managers to do allin 
their power to secure that the teachers maintain a hiph 
standard of honesty, truths and houonr in their schools, 
and that they not only inculcate upon the children the 
general duty of consideration and respect for others, but 
also the special duty of obedience to, and reference for, 
their parents. 

Their Lordships hare observed with great regret the 
large number of cases of falsification by tea<.^her8 of the 
reginters of attendance which have l>cen brought to their 
notice. They have felt it their duty to visit in the 
severest manner all C4ises of deliljerate fraud, as it is 
obvions that persons who are guilty of such fraudulent 
acts, are unfit for the care of children. Yon will there- 
fore be careful to remind teachers, at proper times, of 
the very serious nature of such otfences. The reduction 
of the grant which is made in many of these cases will, 
it is hoped, lead managers to see that it is their interest, 
as well as their duty, to give close attention to the 
details of the daily working of the schools under their 
control. The experience of mauy years has shown that 
the best schools have generally been those where the 
managers exercise a pergonal supervi^don over them, 
and are in constant friendly intercourse with the teachers 
and the children. My Lords have been sorry to find 
that many of the largest schools have in the last few 
years been deficient in this great element of nsefulness, 
and that accordingly a much lower tone has prevailed 
amongst teachers and children in these cases. My 
Lords trust that you will lose no opportunity of en- 
deavouring to secure for all the children of your district 
the advantage of this supervision, by informing the 
managers of the importance which their Tvordships 
attach to their personal influence over the schools for 
which they have accepted the respoEsibility, as a most 
valuable part of the educational system of the country ; 
and you will do all in your power to support the autho- 
rity of the managers over their schools. The friendly 
interest and supervision of the managers is particularly 
needed in the caije of the young teachers of both Be.xea 
in large towns, who beinf^ often strangers to the place 
and living alone in lodgmgs, without friends or rela- 
tions, should be the object of their sjiecia! care. You 
will therefore inquire from time to time, whether the 
managers take a personal interest in the conduct, com- 
fort and well-being of these young persons, as my Lords 
consider this matter to be of great importance, not only 
(o the teachers themselves, but to the children who are 
entrusted to their care, and who must be much atfected 
by the characters and example of their instmctors. 

It is needless to remind you that the condition of the 
pupil teachers of your district should receive your very 
careful consideration. My Lords have reason to fear 
that sufficient care has not been bestowed upon tbera in 
many cases, eUher by managers or teachers. Yon will 
do well, therefore, to bespeak the special attention of the 
managers to this important subject. You will oppose 
the appointment of sicklj precocious children as pupil 
teachers, and you will insist upon good health as an 
essential qualification for those who aspire to the 
teacher's oflBce. You should warn the managers and 
teachers against allowing teachers of this tender age to 

J overworked, and should point out to them that under 

e revised memoraudum of agreement, arrangements 
can be made, with great general advantage to the 
»ichool, by which the pupil teachei-s may be allowed a 
portion of the school hours for their own instruction or 
preparation of lessons, provided that the time so em- 
ployed, is devoted exclusively, like their five hours of 
special instruction, to the subjects prescribed by the 
dodo. You should discourage tho habit of sacrificing to 
the preparation of their lessons the times alloted for 
meats, and you should specially warn teachers of the 
seriona eflect upon the health of the female pupil 
teachers, girls of 14 to IS years of age, of being kept 
standing all day at work in their schools. You should 
endeavour to secure that the pnpil teachers receive a 
regular course of systematic instruction from their 
teachers, instead of a mere *'cram" preparation for 
examination, and yon should do all you can to maintain 
in the teachers and managers a sense of responsibility 
for the formation of the character, as weU as the attain- 
ments of their pupil teachers, 

I pass on to call your attention to the large changes 
made in the Code during the last two years, to the 
objects their Lord-ships had in view hj those changes, 

id to the manner in whir-h thcv deairc you to work 



them. You will nrobably have observed that their 
Lordships' object throughout has been, over and above 
the acquisition by every child of the bare ordinary 
rudiments of education, to promote the development 
of the general intelligence of the acholara rather than 
to seek to burden their memories with subjects which, 
considering the early age at which the majority of 
children leave school, would not be likely to be of use 
to them ; and also to encourage such training in school, 
in matters aSecting their daily life, as may help to 
improve and raise the character of their homes. With 
respect to the ordinary rudiments, you will urge the 
teachers, as far as they ore concerned, not to be satisfied 
with just enabling the children to pass the standard 
examinations which set them free from compulsory 
attendance, but to endeavour to provide that all cnildreu 
before they leave school, shall at least have acquired the 
power ol writing with facility, of using the simple rules 
of arithmetic without difficulty, and of reading without 
exertion and with pleasure to tbem-''elve8. As regards 
history and geography, you will encourage, as far as 
you can, such teaching as is likely to awaken the sym- 
pathies of the children. Their attention should be 
specially directed to the interesting stories of history, 
to the lives of noble chainujters, and to incidents which 
tend to create a patriotic feeling of regard for their 
countiy and its position in the world j and while thoy 
should be made acquainted with the leading historical 
incidents that have taken place in their own neighbour- 
hood, and >vith its special geographical featureij, an 
iaterest should be excited in the colonial and foreign 
possessions of the British Crown. 

Though their Lordships always decline to interfere Book*, 
respecting the choice of the books used in the schools, 
it will be welt that you should point out the great value 
of using, in the reading lessons, interesting books on 
such subjects as natural history, the wonders of creation, 
or tho like, which do not form part of the ordhiary 
school course ; and with regard to tho poetry which the 
children are required in the higher standards to learu 
by heart, while you will discourage foolish and trilling 
songs, and pieces above their oompreheuiiion, yon wiU 
call attention to the value of learning by heart generally, 
as a means of storing the children's memories with 
noble and elevated sentiments. Though their Lf)rd8hip8 
have found it necessary to reduce the number of songs 
to be learned from 12 to 8, they desire to give every 
encouragement to singing in schools as a most valuable 
element in the education of children. 

You will not fail to inform the managers and teachers 
of the importance which their Lordships attach to good 
instruction in needlework, in domestic economy, as 
described in the new Code,* and in the knowledge of 
" common things," and to such teaching as is likely to 
promote habits of thrift. You will encourage any well- 
cousidered schemea, such as are being adopted in 
various parts of the country, for teaching practical 
cookery to the elder girls ; while, on proper occasions, 
you wiU CiiU attention to the facilities which now exist 
for the establishment of school penny savings' banks, 
and to the great success which has attended their intro- 
duction iu many schools in the poorest districts. 

You will bear in mind, and will urge upon managers 8ubj«e55 
and teachers, that though certain subjects only are paid instructio 
for under the Code, and certain auhjects only are obli- 
gatory, it is in their power to give instruction to 
children in any other useful and suitable bmuchea of 
knowledge for which the parents show a liking, or which 
the character and habits of the population seem s^pecially 
to require. It cannot be tjo strongly impressed upon 
3*ou, that uniformity in the school course, as far as the 
non-essential subjects are concerned, is not the object 
their Lordships have in view in their administration, but 
that, on the contrary, the}' consider it advantageous to the 
country generally that there should bo a varietur in the 
teaching of the schools, so as to m^et tho varying and 
very dinerent requirements of diflerent localities and 
cinditione of life. It is with this view that a great 
variety of optional subjects, both in elementary science 
and literature, has recently been added by tJieir Lord- 
ships to the Code. From no good school, however, or 
conscientious teacher, will you ever he*ir the plea urged 
that only " paying " subject^** can be attended to. The 
schools which pass best in such subjects are not those 
which confine themselves solely to the work of tha 
standards, which are necessarily fixed with an eye to 

* 1. Food and its preporatioo. Ctotiimir and mmteriftls.— S. Tha 
dwelliodt; warminK, cl<-nntnic, Riid vi'utitation. Waiihin^r material* and 
their uie.— A. Rnlvi; fnr health ; the maaiiffement of a aick roooi. 
Cftiiairc' income, cxp 'n'litiiT<\ 'mi -.u iriff^. 
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III. 

SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 



erLLABTTS OP RELIGIOUS INSTR1J0TION 
THE TEAR 1886. 



FOR 



80H0LARS. 



"In the Bchools provided by the Board the Bible 
•* ihall be read, and there ehftll be given ench erplana- 
" tions and snoh instmotions theref^m in the prin- 
** cipleB of morality and religion as are united to the 
** cWJacitiea of the children.*' Extract from Code of 
the Board, Art. 91. 

Stajitdabd I. 

Learn the Ten Commandments, Ezodoa xx., verseB 
1 — 17 (the Bnbstance only will be required) ; the Lord's 
Prayer, St. Matthew vi., verses 9 — 13. 

Brief account of the oarljr lives of Samuel and David. 

Leading facts in the Life of Chriat told in simple 
langnage. 

Staitdaild n. 

Repeat the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Learn: St. Matthew v.. 1— 12 1 and St. Matthew 
xxii., 85 — 40. 

The Life of Abraham. 

Simple ontline of the Life of Chriat. 

Stavdakb III. 

Memory work, as in Standards I. and II. 
Learn Fsalm xxiii. 
The Life of Joseph. 

Fuller ontline of the Life of Christ, with lessons 
drawn from the following parables : — 

The Two Debtors. 

The Good Samaritan. 

The Prodigal Son. 

The Merciless Servant. 

The Lost Sheep. 

The Pharisee and the Publican. 

Staitdahu rv. 

Memoir work, as in Standard III. 
Learn St. John xiv., verses 15 — 31. 
The Life of Moses. 

The Life of Chriat [Ist part] as gathered from the 
Gospels of St. Matthew down to chapter xiv., 36, in- 
clusive ; St. Mark, to chapter vi., 56; St. Luke, to 
chapter ix., 17; St. John, to chapter vii., 1; viz.» to 
Third Passover; with lessons from the following 
parables : — 

The Sower. 
The Mustard Seed. 
The Wheat and the Tares. 
The Pearl of Great Price. 
Brief account of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, 
Bethany, and Jerusalem. 

8taio>ahi» T. 

Memory work, as in Standard TV. 
Learn Ilphesians vi., verses 1 — 18. 
The lives of Samuel, Saul, and David. 
The Life of Christ continued [2nd part], from Third 
Passover to end of Gospels. 
Acta of the Apostles, first two chapters. 

STANDAaD TI- 

MemoTT work, as in Standard V. 

Leom Isaiah liii. and Ephesians iv., verses 25 — 32. 

The lives of Elijah and Daniel. 

Recapitulation of the Life of Christ, together with 
an account of His discourses as given in St. John, 
chapters iii., vi., 1—40, and x. ; Acts of the Apostles, to 
chapter viU. 



Staitdabd Vn. 

Memory work, as in Standard YI. 

Learn I. Corinthians, xiii. 

Recapitulation of the lives of Abraham, Moses, 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Daniel. 

Recapitulation of the Life of Chriat, aa in Standard Yl. 

Acts of the Apostles, with espeoisd reference to the 
life and missionarj^ journeys of St. Paul. 

General Instruction. — The teachers are desired to mako 
the lessons aa practical as possible, and not to give 
attention to unnecessary details. 



CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 

The course at the pupil teachers* Bchools should 
afford a general acquaintance with the Old and New 
Testaments, with especial reference to those portions 
which are included in the syllabus of instruction for 
children. 

This course should inclade, not merely a general out- 
line of the history and literature of the different periods 
as contained in the Bible and the circnmstancea of the 
time, but also special attention should be given to the 
teaching contained therein. 

Caitoibates. 

Candidates will be examined in the course appointed 
for Standard VIL 

VvvUi Teachers. 

Fvr$t Yea/r. 

Study of the Old Testament * to the death of Moses. 
Study of the Gospels down to the Third Passover.* 

Second. Tear. 

Study of the Old Testament to the death of Saul.* 
Study of the Four Gospels.* 

Third Tea/r. 

Study of the Old Testament to the division of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon, with a general 
knowledge of the Books of Psalms and Proverbs.* 
Study of the New Testament to the close of the Acts of 
the Apostles.* 

Fowth Year. 

Study of the Old Testament.* Study of the New 
Testament to the close of the Acts of the Apostle*,* 
together with some knowledge of the Epistles. 



APPBiroix n. 

QUESTIONS. 

SXAHDASD IV. 

(One question only in each Section to be attempted.) 

SzcnoM I. 

1. From what point did Moses view the Promised 
Land P Why was he not allowed to enter it P 

2. Why had the children of Israel to wander forty 
years in the wilderness? 

Section H. 

1. " On these two commandmenta hang all the law 
" and the prophets." Write out these two command- 
ments. 



* It is int«nd6d th*t in Moh year, mftor tli« fint, ih« work of the previouB yean ■bonld be Ahortly reoftpitubtted and the mv work abotild b* 
MORht In fuUer detail. 
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8. Write afaort explftnationfr oi the iollowing : — 

" The wind bloweth where it listeth." 

" The Jews have no dealings with the Samari- 

tane." 
" fie Bhoold be pat out of the Synagogue." 
" In my father's house arc many mansions." 
'* It is not lawful for us to put any man to 

death." 
** There was set a Tessel full of vinegar." 

9. Oiye, in your own words, some reasons why we 
shoold lore Qod. 



PUPIL I'EACHEES OF THE PEESENT FOUETH 
YEAE AND EX-PUPIL TEACHEES. 

Seciiok I. 

{Thne questions only may be answered from thitt 
Section.) 

1. What practical lesBons would you endeavour to 
impress on your scholars while readmg tne history of 
Joseph and hia brethren H 

2. Explain the true nature of the office of the Prophets 
of tile Old Testament. Illustrate your answer from the 
First Book of Samuel. 

3. What are the chief lessons to be learned from the 
history of Eli P 

4. Write the life of St. Paul between his conversion 
and his journey with Bamsibas. 

5. By whom, and on what occasions, were the following 
words spoken : — 

{a) " Be it far from me ; for they that honour me 
" 1 will honour, and they that despise me 
" shall be hgutly esteemed." 

ip) " Art thou he that troubleth Israel? " 

ifi) " Entreat me i^ot to leave thee, or to return 
' * from following after thee ; for where thou 
*' goest I will go i and where thou lodgest 
" I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
" people, and thy Grod my God." 

{d) ** Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick." 



6. Draw a sketch-map to illustrate St. Paul's first 
missionary journey. State, in their correct order, the 
chief events of the journey. 

Seciioii U. 

(Three questions only may be answered from this 
Section.) 

1. Give the substance of onr Lord's replies to the 
special charges brought against him by the Pharisees. 

2. In giving a lesson on the parable of " The Gk>od 
Samaritan," what practical lessons would you de- 
duce suitable for Standard I., and for Standard YI., 
respectively P 

3. " And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of the&e is charity.'' Explain 
clearly what is here meant by charity. What is the 
teachmg of Jesus with regard to this same charity P 

4. Give a concise account of our Lord's conversation 
with Nathaniel; or the woman of Samaria; or with 
Pilute. 

5. Give short explanations of the following passages : — 

(a) *' Thus have ye made the commandment 
'* of God of none etlect through your 
" traditions." 

(6) " Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees which 
*' is hypocrisy." 

(c) " Every tioe is known by his fruit." 

(d) "Some fell among thorns, and the thorns 

" sprang up with it and choked it." 

6. " He is despised and rejected of men, a man of 
" sorrows, and acquainted with grief." Illustrate this 
passage from the Gospel narrative. 

Sechon IU. 
{One question only may be answered from this Section.) 

1. Give, in your own words, some reasons why we 
should love God. 

2. What was the importance of the Temple, (1) in its 
influence on the National Life, and (2) in its influence 
on the Eeligious Life of the Jews. 
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(i) "Te know not what muiner of apirit ye 

are of." 
(e) •* Let the dead btuy their dead." 

3. What mistakes did the Pharisees make as to the 
obeerrance ot the Sabbath, and how did our Lord 
r«prove them by word and deed F 

4. How did Jesos, by word and deed, teach the dia- 
oiples to be humble P 

5. Why was St. Paul persecuted at Lyatra P 

6. Write a short account of what happened wheu 
St. Paul visited Jerusalem for the la<st time. 

7. How are children taught in the Bible to behave : — 
(o) At home P 
(b) At Bohool ? 
(o) With their oompanions P 



lyOB CANDIDATES AND PRESENT FIHST YEAR 
PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Section I. 

{One question only may be anawered.) 

1. Write out St. Paul'B description of Charity, triv.* 
the meaning of the word '* Charity " ab he uses it. 

2. On which clause of the Lord's Prayer did Christ 
lay speoial stress ? What parable did he give to teach 
Im same lesson P 

Section U. 
{Tu)o questions only may be answered.) 

1. Relate God's promises to Abraham, and show how 
they were fulfilled. 

2. "And there arose not a prophet since in Israel 
*• like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face." 

ate any incidents in the life of Moses which illustrate 
\rene, 

3. What worthy poiute are to be noticed in the 
character of King Saul ? 

4. " David, the son of Jesse, the man who was raised 
*• up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and 
• • the sweet Psalmist of Israel." Explain and illustrate 
this verse. 

SscTiOM in. 

{Three queatioziB only may be answered, of which the 
last must be one.) 

1. Mention bome of the chief points of Christ's teach* 
ing in His conversation with Nicodemua. 

2. Explain the following sayings of Christ, and 
mention the incidents which gave rise to them : — 

(a) " He that ii^ not against ub is for U8." 

(6) "Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 

"are of" 
(c) *• Let the dead bury their dead." 

3. What mistake did the FhaiiseeH make as to the 
observance of the Sabbath, and how did our Lord 
reprove them by word and 4e«d P 

4. How did Je^us, by word and deed, teach the 
diaoiples to be humble P 

6. Why was St. Paul persecuted at Lyatra P 
6. Write a short account of what happened when 
St. Paul visited Jeruaalem for the last time, 
7 How are children taught in the Bible to behave : — 

{a) At home ? 

lb) At school P 

(«) With their companions P 



PUPIL TEACHERS OP THE PRESENT 
SECOND YEAR. 

Section L 

{Two questions only may be answered from the 
First Section.) 

1. ' Abraham helieved God, and it was accounted to 
•• him for righteousness." Show from the Old Testa- 
ment that this was bo. 

2. Write a short aecouni of tlio histoiy of Inaac; 
drawing from it lessons suitable for ohildreu. 



3. Show in a few words how Joeeph proved himMlf^ 

A good son, 

A good brother, 

A good servant ; 
and write down any texts you may remember con- 
cerning our duties to parente, brethren, and masters. 

4. Give an account of the first Paasover. 

Section n. 

(Four questions only may be answered from this 
Section, of which the last must be one.j 

1 . Explain the foUovring phrases : — 

'• Enter ye in at the strait gate." 

* Why take ye thought for raiment P " 
" Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 

• Do not sound a trumpet before thee," 
" Ye are the salt of the earth.'* 

2. Write the story of the cleansing of the leper by 
Christ ; and draw a comparison between leprosrv' and 
sin. 

ii. How did Jesus answer those who complained that 
He made friends with sinners, and was not strict in 
His obedience to the law? 

4. How did the people of Naeareth receive the 
teaching of Jesus, and what did He say of their 
conduct ? 

[t. How did Jesuii rebuke Simon the Pharisee? 
Wliat was the great fault of the sect to which this 
man belonged P 

6. What message did John the Baptist send to Je&us, 
and how was it answered ? 

7. What gave rine to the discourse on the Bread of 
Life P How is the Dread of Life superior to the manna 
that fell in the wilderness ? What mistake did the 
Jews make concerning the words of Jesus about this 
Bread P 

8. Give, in your own words some reasons why we 
should love God. 



PUPIL TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT 
THIRD YEAR. 

Section 1. 

{Two questions only are to be answered from this 
Section.) 

1. Give one or two words in explanation, such as you 
would give to a class) of each of the following :— Pneste, 
High Priest, Levites, Tabernacle, Altar, Ark of the 
Covenant, Sacrifice, Passover, Day of Atonement, Holy 
of Holies. 

2. " In those days there was no king in Israel.'' 
What days are here relerred to P How were the people 
governed P What caused them to desire a King P 

3. Give an account of one of the judges whom you 
specially admire, and give your reasons for admiring 
him. 

4. "To love me was wonderful; passing the love 
of women.'* By whom was this saidP and show the 
lament was justified. 

Section II- 

{Four questions only may be answered from this 
Section, of which the last must be one.) 

1. Who were the Pharisees and SadduoeesP Why 
did they oppose Jesus P 

2. Who were the Publicans P Why were they de- 
spiaed p Why did Jesus seek their company P Name 
any with whom He was intimate. 

3. What did Jesus say to the rich young ruler? 
What was the result, and what warning did it give 
rise to ' 

4. "I came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it." 
Prove the u-uth of this statement. 

5. "He spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
*' in themselves that they were righteous and despised 
" others." Write down the parable as nearly as you 
can in the words of the Bible. 

t>. Give an account of our Lord's appearances after 
His resurrection. 

7. How did Jesus, when he was dying, show— 
His for^vcnc'ds of his enemies? 
His kindnes!^ to a fetlow-sufterer P 
His duty towards his mother P 
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